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COLLECTED BY MR. SPEXJCE. 

transparent wbite^ assumed by fclie whole of these plants, stem, scale- 
like leaves, and flowers, it is certain that the roots derive their nourish- 
inent from dead and rotten, not from living vegetables. hTor are these 
peculiarities of colour characteristic of any particular type of organiza- 
tion, for the species known belong in nearly equal numbers to three 
very different groups of plants, Oentmiem amongst dicotyledons, and 
Btmmmiacem and Tnwrldem among monocotyledons, two at least of 
these families having genera,, if not species, closely allied to tliem, with 
ordinary green leaves and stems. The physiological cause of their ab- 
normal condition remains therefore still to be investigated. 

Mr. Spruce’s expedition has added much to our catalogue of these 
species. He found them particularly to abound in the forests of the 
Eio Uaupes, and other tributaries of the Eio Negro. They are there 
generally known to the Indians by the name of Jurupar'l-erenmmi that 
is, ‘‘Devil’s beard “ but assuredly,” adds Mr. Spruce, “ the Devil is 
not so black as he is painted, if these pretty things resemble anything 
about^liis sable majesty.” The specimens he has sent home are care- 
fully^ collected and dried, and have afforded ample materials for com- 
pleting the definition of the genera and species to which they belong ; 
although, in some cases, the extreme tenuity of the flowers, and conse- 
quent difficulty of ascertaining the precise forms of their more delate 
parts, leave a few points yet uncertain, which can scarcely be satiirac- 
torily cleared up without the examination of the living plant. 

Such of these species as belong to GentianecB^ chiefly Fop'ias^ have s 
already been described in the last volume of this JoiirnaL I propose 
now to enumerate those which are comprised in the two above-men- 
tioned monocotyledonous families. 

The TuiTJniDEiE were first proposed as a distinct Natural Order by 
Mr. Miers, in the 19th volume of the Transactions of the Linnean . 
Society of London. He afterwards, in a monographical paper in the i 
21st volume of the same work, entered into more details on their j 
structure and affinities, giving at the same time descriptions of all the; 
species known to Mm, illustrated by drawings executed with Ms usual' 
neatness and accuracy. Two Lrvanese species have been since figured; 
and described by Blume in his Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Batavum,i 
and the Order will now probably maintain its ground as a substantive; 
group, allied to AUsmaces in its free apocarpous gyumcium and exal-; 

, buminous embryo, but diftering chiefly ^ perianth, always; 
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iiiiiseriate, even when the number of its divisions is double that of the 
stamensj as well as in the apparently simple straight embryo. 

The genera proposed by Miers are live, a number which siibseqiieiit 
discoveries would tend rather to reduce than to enlarge. The two first, 
Trmris and Mexuris, each with a single species, have dicecious flowers, 
a terminal style, and the lobes of the perianth equal in number to tliat 
of the stamens, three in Trmris^ six in llexiiris. The three otliers, 
Soridiimi^ ^ciapldla^ and Hyalisma^ closely resemble each other in habit, 
and are well distinguished from the two former by their inonmcious 
flowers (the upper ones male, the lower female), their lateral, almost 
basal styles, and the lobes of the perianth twice the number of the 
stamens. In 8cuq?Iiila, the principal genus, now consisting of four 
Asiatic* and four American species, the peilantli has six divisions, with 
generally, if not always, three stamens.f The Brazilian Soridimri, and 
the Cingalese Ilyalisma^ each consisting of a single species, differ from 
SciapMla solely in these numbers being reduced to four and two in 
Soridium, and increased to eight and four in llyalisma. But as one of 
the new species of BciayMla, described below, bears occasionally tetra- 
nierous male fl.owers, precisely like those of Soridiuni^ it may be a doubt 
w’hether the three genera ought not to be re-imited into one, ii rider 
Blinne's original name of Sciay)Mla. 

Mr. Spruce gathered a variety of Triiim hjalma, Miers, with snmller 

These Asiatic species are : — 

1. Bl.j racemo paucifloro, perianthii segmentis laneeolatis imhcrliibns,, 

stylo ovario pluries loiigiore. — From Java, and apparently the same species, gaihered 
in Khasia by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 

racemo multifloro, perianthii segmentis laneeolatis a])ico iiitna 
barhatis, stylo clavato-peiiicillato ovarium vix snperante. — From dava and (Voin tlic 
Philippines, if, as there is every reason to believe, the B, macu/aU, Alic.rs, and B. 
commilis, BL, are conspecific. 

3. endiescens, Miers; racemo nmltiteo, perianthii segmenlis laio-lanccolatfa 
imberhibus, stylo clavato-penicillato ovarium vix superante.— From (kybnn 

4, S. Thwaites, racemo paucifloro, pediccllis seeitiulis, itcriaiu 

thii segmentis longe siibnlato-aeuminatis imberbibus, stylo clava(o ]HMii<‘il!;i{o ovai'imu 
vix siiperaiite. — From Ceylon (Thwaiies). The liowers arc. cousiiierably larger lhau 
ill the three last species. 

i' Both Miers and Bltime ascribe indeed to SciapJiila six si,aiiieus,, bu t in all I be 
specimens I have examined, hoth Asiatic and American, I find but three ; and lliai. is 
also the number represented in Hr. Hooker’s beautiful dissections of tin; Klnriya, 
species, and mentioned by Hr. Thwaites iu his maimsci'ipt descriptions taken fi-oin 
fresh Cingalese specimens. It appears that, in some iinstauees at least, I ke tivo lolies 
of the anthers, which, before they open, appear to be disjoined, have l)een mistaken 
for two distinct anthers. In the old liowers the two cells become (Jonllnent at t he 
apex, 
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flowers and shorter tails to the perianth, in the woods of tlie Eio 
ITaupes, and. the Sorldmm Sp*UGeamm in the woods of Caripi, near 
Para, and again in those of the Uanpes, mixed with ScicqiMla albescens. 
The same vicinity of the Eio Uanpes furnished him with the three foU 
lowing new SciapUlcB, oi which one only American species (/S'. 

Miers, Iroin New Granada) had been previously known ; — 

1. Sciaphila albescens^ sp. n, ; racemo elongato, pedicellis perianthio 
fceinineo imberbi 2-3-plo longioribiis, stylo ovarium loiige superante. 
This very much resembles in appearance the Boridiim Spruceanum, 

but is easily known by the length of the pedicels, besides the floral 
characters. It is a somewhat larger and stiffer plant than the S. picta^ 
often attaining 6 inches, or rather more, and is altogether of a whitish 
colour. The scale-like leaves are narrow, tapering into a fine point ; 
they are generally marked, as in other species, with oblong or linear 
coloured spots. The pedicels are from 2-3 lines long, stiff, and hori- 
zontally spreading or curved downwards. The flowers are about the 
size of those of the Soridiitm^ but the female perianth has always six 
divisions, and the almost feathery styles, proceeding from near the base 
of the ovaries, are more than twice their length at the time of lio'wer- 
ing. Of the three male ffovvcrs I examined, two had six divisions and 
three stamens, the third had four divisions and two stamens, precisely 
as in Sofidium. The carpels in this and the other species open when 
ripe in two, valves, exposing the dark brown, somewhat shining seeds. 

2. Sciaphila pmpurea, sp. n. elata, racemo elongatp mnltifloro, pedi- 
cellis perianthio fanxiineo apice barbato 3-5-plo. Ion gioiibus, stylo 
apice clavato-peiiicillato ovarium vix superante. 

This is by .flir the largest species hitherto known, the tallest speci- 
mens found by Mr. Spruce having measured, when fresh, 4 feet 2 inches 
in length, although the generality of them are not much above a foot. 
The scale-like leaves are not sO' narrow’ as in B, albescens, the flowers 
rathei: larger, more numerous, on slender pedicels, half an inch or more 
ill length. The divisions of the perianth, both male and female, are 
six, narrow lanceolate, eachwdth a tuft of transparent hairs at the apex 
on the inside. The carpels are very numerous, the short styles pro- 
ceeding from their base. The ripe carpels, not half the size of those 
of B, albescens, are four times as numerous, and form dense globular 
heads, about 3 lines in diameter. This species was generally found 
growing on Termites’ nests, in trees. 
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8. Sciapliila corpnhosa^ sp. ii. ; racemo in corymbiini contractOj periaii- 
tliio imberbi, stylo clavato*penicillato ovarium vix siiperante, 

TMs is a purplish species, about the size oi S. albescens^ or rather 
larger, and distinguished from all the genus by the inflorescence. The 
pedicels are all crowded at the summit of the stem, so as to form, be- 
fore the flowers expand, a little head, which becomes a corymb as tlie 
pedicels lengthen. The scale-like leaves, and especially the bracts, are 
larger and broader than in ail other species, those of the male flowers 
being 2 or 3 lines long and a line broad, almost to the apex. The 
flowers and carpels are of the size of those of S, albescens, but the 
styles are short, as in S. The perianth, always six-cieft, is 

whitish outside, but purple inside, like the rest of the plant. In one 
young male biul there appeared within the anthers a fleshy mass re- 
sembling an inner series of three imperfect anthers, or perhaps more 
probably an abortive rudiment of carpels. Other flowers showed only 
the three usual anthers, without any central mass. 

Of BuBMANNiACEiE Mr. Spruce gathered eleven species, all of them 
coloured like the Trinrides and Foyrice, with their leaves reduced to 
similarly coloured scales, although two of them belong to the genus 
Burmamm, in which the generality of species, Asiatic as well as Ame- 
rican, have the root-leaves at least more or less developed and green. 
Of these two leafless species, one is the common delicate i?. cayitata^ 
whose wide geographical range extends from the southern states of North 
America, through the West Indies and Guiana, over nearly the whole 
of Brazil. Mr. Spruce found it in peaty soil, between tufts of long 
grass, on the Igarape de Irura, near Santarem. The other one is new, 
from the sandy woods along the Eio Uaupes, with the following cha- 
racters: — 

Burmannia temlla, sp. ii. ; fiiiformis, foliis squammformibiis miiiutis 
linearibiTs appressis, floribus solitariis vel in cyma biflda paucis dis- 
sitis, periaiithii aiigulis oi&ik.'—IIerba semipedalis, caule simpliei v. 
rariiis diviso. Bqimnm paucm in parte inferiore omnes appressm, vix 
lineam longm. Ihres albidi, laciniis apiealibus luteis, magnitudiiie 
B. hlfiom, nunc solitarii, nunc terni lateralibus loiige pedicellatis, 
mine rarins pluries' seous ramos cymse bifidiie subsessiles, remoti ; aim 
ohlongm, angulo exteriore acuto-adscendente. Ardheramm eoiniecti- 
vum apice conmbiis duo brevibus basi membranula obovata appen- 
diculatum. Ca^mla trilocularis et semina omiiino Bwrmatmm. 
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The remaining species all belong to the tribe of JDictyostege^, esta- 
biished by Miers in the ISth volume of the Transactions of the Liii- 
iieaii Society, and distinguished from the true Burmaniiias by the 
parietal placentation, showing however in all other respects too great 
an affinity to that genus to be separated otherwise than as a distinct 
tribe of the same Natural Order. Two of Mr. Spruce’s are included in 
Mr. Miers’ monograph ; the other seven constitute a new and very curi- 
ous genus, which, notwithstanding the abundance of specimens in the 
district visited by Mr. Spruce, appears to have escaped the notice of 
most other collectors, as I can neither find any record of it in any pub- 
lished work, nor any specimens in our herbaria, excepting two or three 
of one of the species described below, mixed with a Bictyodega^ among 
Purdie’s New Granada plants. 

The following are the JDlctyostegecB of Mr. Spruce’s collection : — 

1. Apteria setacea^ Nutt. — A, lilacma^ Miers, in Linn. Trans, vol. xviii. 
p. 54C). — A. liymemniMra, Miq, Stirp. Siirin. p. S16. 

I can perceive no difference in the specimens from North America, 
from Mexico, Jamaica, Surinam, New Granada, and various parts of 
Brazil, except in the size of the plant, and especially of the flowers, 
but that varies in diiffereiit specimens from the same localities. The 
anthers appear to me to be the same in all that I have examined, al- 
though differently described and figured by different writers ; which 
may be owing to the different stages of growth in which they may 
have been examined, as well as to the great nicety required in ascertain- 
ing the exact forms of these exceedingly delicate flowers from dried 
specimens. Mr. Spruce’s were gathered on inundated sandy islands, 
among roots of trees at the falls of San Gabriel, on the Eio Negro, 
and again in a similar situation near Panure, on the TJaiipes. They 
have mostly large flowers, from 6 to 8 or even 9 lines in length, espe- 
cially those from San Gabriel. In the Uaupcs specimens the flowers 
are gener;dly ratlier under 0 lines. 

2. Iffichyostegn Miers, var. 

On tree-roots in the shady woods of the IJaupes. I can find no 
other difforeiice between these and Scliombiirgk’s specimens, tlian the 
sinail size of the fiowei’s, and more slender growth. The shape of the 
flowers is indeed the same in both as in the common D. ofolmidmide^, 
of which it may ultimately prove to be a mere variety ; and even the .Z). 
umhellata^ Miers, may be no more than the same plant in a very young 
state. The 1). codata, Miers, is unknown to me. The tropical Afiican 
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D. longisiyla, tlioiigli still nearly allied to the Brazilian ones, is more 
decidedly distinct, and in the Hookerian herbarium are a number of 
specimens gathered by Purdie in the woods of M'aracaybo, in New 
Granada, which, besides their remarkably lai’ge and rigid stature, show 
a decided character in the long tubular shape of the perianth. In giv- 
ing it the collector’s name, with the subjoined diagnoses,"^ I do not 
however pretend to decide on the relative value of these characters to 
those by which Mr. Miers distinguished his species, as it requires a 
more complete acquaintance with all these forms in different stages of 
growth, and under different circumstances, to judge which of them are 
specifically distinct, or whether they should all be considered as more 
or less permanent varieties of one species. 

Ptychomeria, genus novum Bumiayiniaceanim e tribii I)icigodegearmii. 
- — Char. gen. FeriantMimi infimdibulare, tubo Ion go sub apice demiini 
circumscisso, limbi decidui lacinim 3 exteriores latm pateiites siibtri- 
lobuB, lobis lateralibus almformibus ante anthesin intlexis, 3 iiiteriorcs 
parv 80 vel nullm. Stmiina versus apicem tubi 3, cum limbo decidua, 
filamentis brevissimis, antheris bilocularibus, loeulis distinctis, coii- 
nectivo subdilatato inappendiculato. Ovarimn in fimdo perianthii 
adnatum unilocnlare, placentis parietalibus multiovulatis. Siglm 
apice trilobus, lobis incrassato-dilatatis supra nonnunquam bicornutis 
v. biaristatis. Oajpsida subglobosa, perianthii tubi parte persistente 
coronata, apice ad maturitatem irregulariter rupta. Semina angu- 
lato-giobosa, verrucosa, embryone exalbuminoso. — Herhm annum in- 
ter folia emortua in sylvis Brasilia crescentes, colorata^ v. hyalinan 
Folia et bractea3 squamseformia, caidi coiicolora. In/lorescmdia Bur- 
mmmm; cyma nempe terminalis bifida, pedicellis secus ramos sira- 
plices erectis recurvisve brevibus iinifloris, nunc in capitLilimi con- 
tracta bracteis smpe conspicuis imbricatis, nunc laxa squamis brae- 
tealibiis minutis V. omnino inconspicuis. 

§ 1. Diplomeria .' — LacinicB periantMi interiores 3 parors denU- 
formes. Bractem smpius squamis catilmis suhrmjoj'es. 

1. . fimMata ; humilis, rigida, squamis ovatis lanceolatisve, cyma siib- 
capitata, floribiis sessilibus bracteisqiie orbiciilatis imbricatis, periaii- 
tliii laciniaruin exteriorum lobo medio fimbriato . — Ilerha 3-4 -pol- 

* p.:FimUeam, sp, n. j rigida, elatior, perianthii parte libera ovario pins diiplo 
et inlioresceiitia JD. orohamUoklk. Cmdis l-l v-pedalis. Ptrrk 
longmii, Inciiiiis iriterioribus parvis. Cfetora 1 ). 

Sylvia bumidis moutiiun provincbc Mai-acaybo Kova; Granata3 {Pur die). 
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licaris, albescens. Bqtmnm circa 2 lin. longSBj concavaB, latiiudine 
variabiles. Opna primuni gioboso-capitata, demiim lateraliter ex- 
crescenS;, pollicem lata. Braotem amplin, periaiitliii tubum sequantes, 
CLiiii tloribus arete imbricatas. TenwiitMimi circa 4 lin. longum, post 
limbiim delapsum 2 lin.j basi leviter S-costatnm ; laciniarum exterio- 
rum lobus meclius latiis, apice incrassatus et dorso appendiculis linea- 
ribiis fimbriatns, laterales niembranaQei j lacinias iiiteriores in siiiubns 
parvae, latee, crassiuscnlae. Antlieranmi loculi discreti obovoidei. Biyli 
lobi dilatati, inappeiidiculati. ’Placenta 3, ovulis niimerosissimis. 
Semina tamen pauca (sa^pius duo tantum versus apicem cujusve pla- 
centae) matiirescunt. 

Ill tlie caatingas along tbe UaupeSj near Panure, and a single speci- 
men near San Gabriel. 

2. V.capUata; Immilis, rigidida, squamis angustis, cjma globoso-capi- 
tata, floribus sessilibus bracteisque lato-ovatis acutis imbricatisj peri- 
antliii laciniarum exterioruni lobo medio nudo. — Ilerha albescenSj 
liabitii P.fmihriata afiinis, sed paullo altior et tenerior, squamis aii- 
gustioribus. Plorum capituliim non dilatatiiin. Bractea ovato-lan- 
ceolatee v. fere orbiculatse, apice aciitatae, periantliio fere tequales ; 
Imjiis laciniarum exterioruni lobus medius crassiusculus est sed non 
appendiculatus ; lacinim interiores parvse, ovatee. 

Amongst dead leaves in woods on tlie Uaupcs, near Panure. 

3. B.ci/niosa; rigidula, squamis ovatis, cyma divaiicata, bracteis ovatis 

oblongisve pedicello brevioribus, periaiitliii imberbis laciniis intimis 
miniitis, styli lobis longe et teniiissime biaristatis. — Herha semipeda- 
lis V. paullo altior, in vivo tota violacea, siccitate flavieans, simplex v, 
subramosa. concavm, 1-1-| lin. loiigm. terminalis, 

primuni subcapitata, ramis demum divaricatis usque ad 1--1| pell, 
excrescentibus ; adsimt etiam smpe cyiiim minores ad apices raiiiulo- 
rum ad axillas squaiiiarura caulis nascentiuin. Braciea lato-ovatm, 
1-™] iin. longm, iiyalinm. Pedicelli erecti, 2 Hu. lorigi. aperti 

5 iin, longi, post liinbum delapsum vix ultra 2 lin. Perumtkmm ex- 
tiis violaceiim, intus album j laciniae exter lores latm, lobo medio inte« 
gro lateralibus vix angustioribus aimformibus teiiuibus obliquis den- 
ticulatis ; interiores minimm, dentifoniies, vix conspicum. Siyli lobi 
incrassato-diiatati, supra aristis 2 seteeformibus ultra lineam loiigis 
appendiculati. Capsula subgiobosa, li lin. diametro, leviter 3-cos- 
tata, subglobosa. 
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In woods on tlie Eio Uaupes (Spruce) and, apparently tlie same spe- 
cies, in moist woods of tlie mountains of Maracaybo with Bktyostega 
Furdieana ( P ur die) . 

§ 2. LvmiiY>mA.,--Lacinm imianthii otmiino defidentes 

Injlorescentia laxa, hmcteis mmidis vel nuUis. 

4. P. dimrkata ; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma? bind® ramis diva- 
ricatis plurifloris, bracteis niinimis clavato-peltatis, styli lobis apice 
brevissime bicornibus* — Ilerla albescens, semipedalis v. interdinii 
fere pedalis, simplex v. subramosa. BloreB albi, extiis piinctis vio- 
laceis colorati, seciis I'amos 1-3-pollicares horizontales cynme gracilis 
regulariter dissiti, erecti. Pedicelll ovario vix longiores. Bractem 
ininimse, crassiusculse, siibstipitatae, nigrm. Periantlmim et stamina 
P. cormdce, JStgli rami apice pariter append iculati, sed cornua la* 
titudinem loborum non excedunt. 

This species, remarkable for the wideirspreading slender branches of 
the cyme, as well as for the peculiar bracts, is the most common on the 
Uaupes, growing everywhere throughout the’ forest, though in a very 
scattered manner. The flowers emit a very pleasant odour, not unlike 
that of our Primrose. 

5. P. cormda ; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma laxa pauciflora, pedi* 
cellis eloiigatis, bracteis minimis angustis, styii lobis apice longe bi- 
cornibiis.— tenella, pallida v. suhpurpurascens, 3-6-pollicaris. 
Flores albi, in cymam laxam terminalem 3--7-f!orain dispositi, addito 
interdum raniulo axiilari uno alterove 3-5-floro. Pedicelll ovario 
2-3-plo longiores. PeriantMi tubus gracilis, 3 lin. loiigus, limbi 
laciniae latae tenerrimm lobis lateralibus post explicationem vix ab iii- 
termeclio distinctis. Anthers in summo tubo snbsessiles, loculis dis- 
Junctis, connect ivo teniii. Stijli lobi incrassato-dilatati, cornubus 
siihulatis circa lineam longis e fauce pcriantlui exsertis. Capsula 
ovoidea, seminihus e quaque placenta plurimis suhglobosis. 

In the woods of the Uaupes. 

il. P, mutica ; filiformis, squamis minutis, cyma laxa paueiflora, pedi- 
cellis eloiigatis, bracteis parvis ovatis, styii lobis inappendiculatis.— 
Varieiates ad sunt dum, colore distinctm, in altera atropurpiireo, in 
aitero ciimabarino. intus albescit. 

With the P. from which it scarcely differs except in colour 

and the want of the appendages to the lobes of the style. 
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7. V.knella; filiformis, squamis miimtis, cyiiaa paiiciflora, floribus 
subsessilibiis, bracteis minimis nnllisve, styli lobis inappendiciilatis. 
— Herha albescens, 3-6-pollicaris. Qymm irregiilares, interdmn ad 
spicam sirnplicem iiitevruptam 2~6-floram redact®. Mores fere 4 Mn. 
longi, V. in var. ^ minores, terierrimi. 

In tlie woods of the Kio Negro, near Earra, and tlie small-flowered 
variety in the Serra da Gama on the Eio Negro, and in the gapo of the 
Eio Uanpes. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Louis Kralik,*'^^ dated Sfax, June 4, 1854. 

I passed three months at Gabes. This appears a very long time, 
and yet it was hardly sufficient to collect all the plants to be found in 
the neighbourhood. As the circle of my excursions was extended I 
daily added some new species to my stock. My intention wms to have 
quitted the district of Gabes for a fortnight or three weeks, and to 
have consecrated that time to a visit to Ljerba (the ancient Lotopha- 
gitis), and the opposite coast of Zerziz ; but man disposes and circum- 
stances unlooked for often thwart his designs. This has been the case 
in regard to my projects. I had passed the greater part of the three 
montlis at Gabes alone ; on the return from Sfax of Mr. Henry Mattel, 
the Erench Consular agent, a new and vast exploration presented itself, 
and the expedition projected to the Lotophagitis was adjourned. The 
time of sheep-shearing amongst the Arabs had arrived ; Mr. Mattei’s 
affairs obliged him to make a journey in the territory of the Beni-Zid, 
whose wool he had just contracted for, and I accepted eagerly the offer 
he made me to accompany him. The Beni-Zid, who, as I told you in 
my former letter, are continually at war with the Hamema, were then 
encamped at about five leagues from Gabes, towards the west, beyond 
the chain of mountains called the Djebel Keroiia in Mr. Eeiissier’s 
map. Although this chain is only of moderate height, at most 2000 
feet, and the mountain-pass through which we went could scarcely have 
exceeded)! quarter of this altitude, the entire vegetation however changed 
a coup (P mil. Instead of the eternal Helianthemums, IJcMocMlon fruil- 
cosum, Linar la JEgyptiaca, Erodiiim. flmicopLiyllim^ Anthjllls tragacan- 
thoides, etc., which, with sad uniformity, cover the whole plain of the 
desert which extends between the palm-wood of Gabes and the moun- 
On a botanical tour in the Regency of Tunis. 

VOL. VII. T) 
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taia ; EruGana Aleppica appeared, and another species, the upper articu- 
lation of whose fruit terminates in a long curved beak, and which, if I 
remember right, has lately received botanical baptism at the hands of 
our friend Cosson, Neurada prommibens, a Calycotome^ a very variable 
annual Ckrysaiitlmnum, a shrubby Teucrkmi with siiiall wldte Howei’S 
arranged in a spike, a Cardimcelliis^ the CrymnarrJwna mdamuika, the 
Eoncims priiercifoluis, a Reseda. These two last were inseparable coni** 
panions ; wherever the one giw the other was sure to be foiind, the 
Sonclms particularly in such abundance that it was evident that this 
was its native station ; for though, on account of the easy disseinination 
of its seeds by the wind, it is found here and there in the plain almost 
as far as the palm-woods, and particularly in the Wadis wdiicli descend 
from the hills in these stations, it is always isolated j but not so on the 
hills, where it is evidently at home. The two companions (the Reseda 
and the Sonc/ius) encircle the mountain at about half its height, and are 
wanting at its base and on the plateau which surmounts it. As to the 
Reseda, I have great difficulty in giving you an idea as to what it re- 
sembles or what it is unlike. Its external characters are : — root aiiiiual ; 
stalk stiff, straight, and vlryated, as in R. alha, but far more slim; the 
flowers spiked, but smaller ; the lower leaves entire, cordiform, the upper 
with linear divisions ; the whole plant, leaves and stalk, of a deep red.'=^' 

I am thus well recompensed for my desertion of the antique Loto- 
phagitis. I very much doubt whether it would have added a single 
species to those I had met with on the continent, but I hope still to 
visit it. I had become, however, the guest of the Beni-Zid : I had eaten 
their cooscoosoo, and slept beneath their tents. Tliongli no doctor, I 
had prescribed ptisanes, and in entire security I could wander alone 
Avherever I wished throughout their territory. It was rumoured 
throughout the douars that an Aboa Hashish had arrived, and I was 
everywhere well received as the guest of the tribe. 

As to my existence under the tent of the Arabs, I will not attempt 
to describe it. Our ancestors said ^Uale comme nn Juif d' this was the 
utmost of their knowledge, for they had never seen an Arab. After a 
repose in an Arab tent, long ablutions in the Oiied Gabes and a com- 
plete change were a sine qiid non; even then certain intruders cling t;o 
the skin. 

^ * Tliis plaat is very local : on subsequent visits to tbe mountain I never fouiul it. 
It seems to be eoiifined to tlie zone I mentioned. 
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I made my excursion amongst the Beiii-Zid on the 37th and 38th 
of April. On the 1st of May I again visited the mountain, but was 
obliged to return sooner than I intended, having missed the donkey 
which carried my paper and provisions. Nevertheless I hit upon a 
most curious locality, in which to my great surprise I found niiiiierous 
species of the lower mountains of the Mediterranean basin : Slderitis 
Ilomam, Qanvpmmld Erinus^ AnthplUs tetrapJnjlla, Psoralea hittmiinosa^ 
etc. etc. These plants do not reach the plain of Gabes; they are 
found in a large Wadi, which I explored more in detail on the 4th and 
the 18 th of May. This Wadi presented a most singular mixture of 
Provencal and African species. On the 4th I followed up the Wadi to 
the highest point of the I>jebel Keroiia, which is called Zembla la Duaria, 
This point gave a IlelichrpBum quite unknown to me, very different 
from any of the Mediterranean species, a Perlploca^ a BonclmSy and the 
LacelUa Lihyca^ Viv. Viviani compares the habitiis of this species to 
Centaiirea Op arms ^ wliereas it resembles much more Arriberhoa Lippii. 
On the 14th of May I foiind the LacelUa in the plain which extends from 
the Pjebel Aziza in the north to the mountains of Matmata in the south. 
The plant of the mountain, tlioiigli identical with that of the plain, is 
smaller. I next found a Scahiosa which Ealaiisa has already, collected, 
Orir/amim Creticmn two new localities for Gpmiiarrliena, a Brasdca 
siliqids pendulink, an Erythma on the very summit of the mountain 
amongst blocks of stone, two Hippocrepides which I have never found 
in the plain, one of them probably merely M. mitUisiliqmsd two An- 
twrlmimis, a single little specimen of a Sq^ecularia^ and a single speci- 
men of CaUipeUis ciicullaria, of which I likewise found only a single 
specimen in the Wadi at the foot of the Djebel Aziza ; an Erodmm^ like 
glaiicophylhmi^ but perfectly distinct in its calyx and fruit; an immense 
quantity of a little slender Lbrnria with a tortuous stem ; i\\\ 'UmbUiGiis^ 
etc. etc. This excursion gave me, too, the only Caqmlla Bima-qjastoris 
I have yet seen. 

On the 13tli I made another excursion, accompanied this time by 
Mr. Mattel, amongst some other douars of the Beoi-Zid ; encamped 
about twelve leagues to the south-west of Gabes, in a vast plain six or 
seven leagues scpiare, bounded on the north by the Bjehel Aziza, on 
the west by the Djebel Melab, which is not marked on Mr. Pelissier’s 
map, and on the south by the mountains of Matmata. I passed here 
the 13th and 14th of May. My visit to the Djebel Aziza, which took 
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place on tlie IStli, added but little to my collections,, tlioiigh it is iiigiier 
tliaii the Zembla la Duaria ; but it gave me new localities for some in- 
teres ting species, i\\Q, G'pmimrhena amongst others. To reach it I had 
three long leagues to go through the plain, the whole of which liad 
been ravaged and devoured by the sheep, but in the middle a large 
space had been sown with barley not yet cut, and from which the flocks 
had been kept carefully at a distance. On. the i4th I made the tour 
of this plot, which doubtless gave me a very fair idea of the vegetation 
of the whole plain. I found in abundance a Reseda nearly allied to 
Rhjtetmia^ if not JRliyteuma itself, which I had formerly found, but only 
in single specimens, in the desert about G-abes; and several other cu- 
rious plants, an EcJiinosperimm^ a Belphinmm, and in great abundaiice 
a EupJio7'hia^ of which I had only gathered one or two specimens in 
find which M. Bnrieu found, but very sparingly, in Algeria. 

On iny return to tlie tent of our sheikh, I found him playing at 
draughts with the sheikh of a neighbouring douar. The board was a 
square of sand, heaped up from the bottom of the tent ; and what do 
you imagine were the draughts ?— one played with pieces of caiiieFs 
dung, and the other with sheep'^s dung ! This will give you an idea of 
Arab cleanliness. 

But to return to our plants. From the above you will fully agree 
that I was right in profiting of the patronage of the Consul to obtain 
the droit de bourgeoisie in one of the most important tribes of these 
regions. I much regret that the kind solicitude of the Consul-general 
prevented me from entering the desert before. A splendid exploration 
that I should have made has been curtailed, for now that I have 
haiintecl the Arab tents, I have the fullest conviction that I could have 
accomplished it. Certainly quarrels existed between powerful and 
neigiibouring tribes, wars even and razzias; marauders, it is true, have 
taken advantage of this state of affairs to rob and pillage. Notwitli- 
standiiig all this, I am now persuaded, unfortunately too late, tliat a 
Journey into the interior was realizable. I am convinced that my iso- 
lation itself would have been a cause of safety, and my occupation 
would have caused me to be respected as a physician; and after ail, the 
worst that eouid have happened to me would have been that I iniglit 
perhaps have been robbed. But it is useless now to argue the matter, 
as the time is gone by. After all, to explore properly the whole region 
from Gafsa to Tozzer and Nefzaoua would require an entire season. 
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I am here at Sfax against my will I had embarked everything for 
Djerba, but the wind continuing obstinately against us, I persuaded 
the captain of the vessel I had freighted, for a slight addition to the 
price to change his course, and make sail for Sfax ; but at midnight 
the wind deserted us, and the tide going down, left us high and dry 
a quarter of a league irom the sea. We floated again with the tide, 
but, the noi'th wind being against us, I and my companions determined 
to continue our route on foot ; and after sleeping one night in the open 
air, and two in the Arab huts, we reached Sfax on the third day, but 
the boat did not arrive till seven days afterwards. 

From Sfax I send you forty large packets of plants, in live bales 
covered with matting, as neither boxes, nor wood to make them, are to 
be had here. On the 7th of June T shall sail for Djerba, and if the 
wind is fair, I shall reach it on the following day. The greater part of 
the vegetation will, I know, he over; I shall therefore merely walk 
through the island, and, embarking on the south side, at Bordj-el-Kan- 
tara, visit Zerziz. This expedition will, I hope, be accomplished in 
fifteen or twenty days. I shall economize my time to the utmost, in 
order to give as miicli as possible to the Djebel Zaghouan. 

The SUene I mentioned in my last is the S. setacea figured by Yiviani. 
Another plant of Viviani which I have met with is his Ficia irdermedia; 
but his figure and description are both so incomplete, that I doubt 
whether he ever saw the entire plant, as he says nothing of its under- 
ground portion, in which the fructification — hi/pogcea, as in the Plcia 
ampMcarpa — -is magnificently developed. The plant is as strong and as 
fully developed underground as above. Since I sent off my collections, 
I have already seven more large packets ready, and this plant will be 
found in the forty-second. 

The weather has been very mild as yet, and my health is excellent. 
We have had but one day of scirocco ; the rest of the time the wind 
has been in the north, with the exception of three or four days eaeli 
month of east wind, which here brings with it rain. 


The Me Trofeseor C. G. C. Eeinwaedt, mid Ms Libeary. 

[We make the following extract from a letter lately communicated to 
us from Holland.] , 

Dr. and Professor Eeinwardt was, from his youth, destined to' t lie 
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practice of niedicine, and lie applied himself with zeal to those sciences 
which form the basis of the art of healing ; hut his reputation for learning 
being established before he could commence this career, he was called 
to the Chair of Natural History at the University of liarderwijkj and, at 
a later period, to that of the Athenaeum of Amsterdam. From this 
time may be dated his almost exclusive devotion to the study of botany, 
geology, and chemistry, without, however, losing sight of the rapid 
progress which the other natural sciences were making. 

In 1815 he was appointed by the Government to accompany the 
commissioners who were to I'etake possession of the Dutch East Indies, 
ceded to it by treaty with the English Government. To render Iris 
talents useful to the Colonial Government of his country, by improving 
aU that relates to the iiatm*e of the soil of Java, to agriculture, to sana- 
tory regulations, to edueation, etc. etc., was the task imposed on Mr. 
Eeinwardt. 

Not satisfied with acquitting himself of these laborious duties, he 
travelled in all. directions over Java, the Moluccas, seconded by the 
Government in all that he judged necessary to aid his botanical, geo- 
logical, and zoological researches, and to form the numerous collection 
of the natural history and antiquities of India with which the museums 
of the University at Leyden are enriched. 

Although his stay in India contributed much to enlarge the horizon 
of Ms scientific ideas, and enabled Mm to discover new relations 
between the different sciences which he cultivated, we must, however, 
regret that the encyclopsedic tendency of his mind did not permit hiiii 
to fathom the details, and by that means to increase the number of his 
discoveries. He embraced too much at once ; and that explains bow lie 
could have attained the age of eighty years without having finished the 
description of his travels, which alone could give an exact idea of his 
knowledge and of the activity lie displayed in the exercise of Ms iiiime- 
rolls functions. 

On his return to the Netherlands, Mr. Meiiiwardt was called to the 
chair of Natural History and Chemistry at the University of Leyden. 
After that period he completed his extensive library, to wliich lie 
devoted much care and perhaps too much time. His coustitiitioii 
having suffered from tropical climates and from the fatigues of his 
travels, he experienced difficulty in walking ; and although the lumdiing 
of large folio volumes cost Mm much labour, the amiable man even in 
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age rarely permitted himself to be assisted. He maintained an active 
correspondence with many publishers, and collated the precious works, 
whicli came to him in sheets, himself. The least defect in a page of 
the text or in a plate, never escaped his attention. Subseriher to a 
large niimber of journals, he attached great importance to their com- 
pletion. Ill a word, no work was ever placed on the shelves of his 
library but clothed in a binding of good taste. 

It is with regret that we see the dispersion of so handsome a collec- 
tion, which has been the object of so much solicitude, and which is the 
reflection of so vast, a knowledge, A catalogue is recently published, 
which is not only complete, but very extensive; it contains the books 
which treat of the various studies of him who collected them ; and 
those studies embraced the whole range of natural science. In his 
choice of books, Mr. Eeinwardt did not allow himself to be guided by 
the considerations of a mere hook-collector, but by the desire to as- 
semble all that appeared remarkable in the branches of science which 
he cultivated ; and to obtain his object he spared neither pains nor 
expense. The sale of this collection, it is expected, will take place in 
the month of March, 1855. — G, 
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Plantain Fibbe. 

[Our own country and our Colonies too are alike engaged in seek- 
ing for useful vegetable fibres, whether for textile articles or for the 
manufocture of paper, and we are almost daily receiving samples from 
various friends. Our impression is, that the fibre of the Plantain {Mim 
Fanidiskcd) is that which will prove of the greatest commercial im- 
portance ; but the great difficulty has been tlie want of good and eco- 
nomical machinery for preparing it. , We have the pleasure of receiving 
from a correspondent in Antigua the following statement, which has 
also appeared in the ‘ Weekly Register,’ a journal of that island, for 
Tuesday, October 34, 1854. — Ed.] ; 

“There is ample reason to believe that we may safely congratulate 
West Indians on the completion of a machine which promises to be of 
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tlie utmost importance to these Colonies, by which the fibre of the 
Plantain is cleaned and prepared in the most simple, cheap, and expe- 
ditious manner. Attempts to construct such a machine have for several 
years occupied tlie attention of some of the ablest meeliaiiiciaiis of 
Europe, and have caused a vast expenditure of time, labour, and nioiiey 
without success. Many expensive and ingenious niacliines liave been 
made and patented; but all have failed when brought into full opera- 
tion, owing partly to the peculiar nature of the substance to be acted 
upon, and partly to ignorance respecting its nature and qualities. All 
the inventors acted on the principle of crushing the stem of the plant, 
and combing out the substance, filling up the interstices between the 
fibres, thus freeing them from native irapurities. This appears to have 
been a false principle, and is the chief, if not the only, reason of all the 
failures that have resulted. But the failure of one party only stimulated 
others to greater exertion of mind, and greater diligence in developing 
their plans. The valuable qualities of the Plantain fibre for the manu- 
facture of many descriptions of textile fabrics, for which flax, hemp, 
and even silk, are now used, as well as cordage and paper, held out the 
prospect of a rich reward to the successful inventor of a suitable 
machine for its preparation ; and therefore it was that so many engaged 
in experiments which they deemed likely to realize their hopes of 
success. But the honour, the gratification, and, we hope we may add, 
the profit, that have hitherto eluded the grasp of so many ardent and 
anxious experimenters, seem to have fallen to the Honourable Francis 
Burke, the Puisne Justice of Montserrat. This gentleman has been 
for several years experimenting in various ways on the Plantain stem, 
and trying to procure the fibre in a suitable state for manufacture ; 
and it gives us great satisfaction to say he appears to have at last sue- 
ceedecl, even beyond his most sanguine hopes. 

“ He has completed a small machine which perfectly cleans tlie fibre, 
and leaves a beautiful white silky substance, resembling flax, only that 
it is about three times the length of flax, capable of being marnihiefcured 
into any description of textile fabric, from the finest camliric to tlie 
coarsest sail-cloth. There are some specimens of the filn-e now at thi.s 
office for the examination of those interested in such matters. 

"‘We have not seen the machine; but several gentlemen of this 

A* Now (Teeemher, 1854) arrived in England with his machine, and with a quatn 
of the Plantain-stems to show its action upon them. — Eu. 
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island have witnessed its operations, and they declare that its simplicity 
of action, the ease with which it can be worked, the impossibility of its 
going wrong and injuring the fibre, and its extreme cheapness, are sur- 
prising. A piece of the stem of the plant is held by one end in the 
hand, passed into the machine through the “feeder,” and, being still 
held ill the hand, is drawn out again [lerfectly clean and wliite. It can 
bepvorked either by the hand, by a mnle, by water, wind, or steam 
power, according to its size. To work it requires no skill ; a little boy 
or girl to ‘'feed” it, is all that is requisite to ensure its satisfactory 
operation. The fibre cleaned in the course of the day is ready for ship- 
ment the same evening. A small machine to be worked l)y the hand, 
which will cost little more than three guineas, irrespective of any 
patent right, will, with tlic assistance of a little boy or girl to feed it, 
clean about 150 lbs. per day, and is so portable, being contained in a 
box about eighteen inches square, that it can be taken to the spot 
where the Piantains grow • they may be cut down, prepared, and tlie 
fibre carried iiome in the evening, ready for shipment. It can also be 
made on any scale — large enough to clean a ton a day if requisite. So 
small is the waste, that from 75 to 80 per cent, by weight of prepared 
fibre is procured from the plant, irrespective of its watery particles. 
And this waste substance is a valuable pulp, which requires only to be 
washed to fit it for manufacture into the finest writing-paper. The 
pulp alone, it is reckoned, will pay the cost of working, and the fibre will 
be net profit. 

“ Mr. Burke, whose indefatigable experiments and researches into 
the nature of West Indian fibres, and the best mode of preparing them 
for the manufacturers^ use, seem to be now crowned ivith success, has 
determined, so soon as the accident from which he is now sufibriiig 
(which we mentioned a couple of weeks since) permits, on going to 
England to procure a patent. He also intends to apply for patents in 
each of these Colonies. We learn that the machine will be exhibited 
and its operation shown at the Industrial Exhibition in this island 
(Antigua) next rnontlL 

" We omitted to state that the Bagger (the Aloe), and all the fibrous 
tribes of the West Indies, are as readily and as perfectly .acted; upon as 
the Plantain.” 


VOL., VII. 
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Big Teee (WellingtoBiagigaBtea, 

Dr, G, P. Winslow, in ‘ The California Parmer,’ a weekly joimiai 
published at San Prancisco, has given an account of his excursion from 
“Murphy’s Camp” (S400, feet of elevation), to the site of the “Big 
Tree,” on the very stump of which he writes his letter (August 8, 1854), 
the spot itself being designated (at least by him) “ Washiiigtori "Mam- 
moth Grove.” 

If this account is to be depended upon (and it must be coiifeBsed 
the learned Doctor’s style is both flowery and hyperbolical), we learn 
some new and interesting particulars respecting this gigantic tree : — 
1, that the accounts brought home by our sober English traveller, 
Mr. William Lobb, do not give us the full height to which this Pine 
attains, by one-fourth j 2, that the locality seems to be circumscribed 
to an area of a few acres ; and, 3, what concerns us more, now that 
Messrs. Yeitch and Sons have enabled us to possess living plants, tliat 
the soil and atmosphere at the place of growth are singularly humid ; 
and in this we think the Doctor is likely to be correct. 

Omitting, then, his mention of “the sublime tlioughts, such as have 
rarely before impressed his soul,” — “of such a nature that he often in- 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the idea that he was approaching 
the visible and actual presence of the Great One who revealed himself 
to Moses on the heights of Sinai,” etc., — we shall conflne ourselves to 
the following extracts : — 

“ The road (from Murpliy’s Camp), gradually ascending for several 
miles over a varied landscape, becomes afterwards more level, or rather 
it uudulates and winds for a long stretch among hills and valleys thickly 
wooded, and fit for farms and deer-parks. During the last three miles 
the ascent is steady and through a virgin wilderness of Pines, firs, 
Spruce, Arboy-vitses, and other cone-bearing trees, whose magnitude 
perceptibly increases with the altitude of the locality. Tlie wliole sur- 
face of the hill-sides is covei’ed with herbage or plants, more or less 
verdant, and in spots there is a freshness to the verdure wliicli reminds 
one of spring, and wliich contrasts strongly with tlie arid and dusty 
plains and Mils of the lower sections of country. Tlie wild raspberiy, 
strawberry, pea, and hazelnut mingle their humble or more prominent 
foliage with the diversified undergrowths of the forests ; and here and 
there new and attractive flowers struck my eye so pleasingly, that I was 
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compelled at times to stop, gather, examine, and admire them. The 
charm of these regions to the botanist would be in the freshness and 
luxuriance with which nature elaborates her vegetable forms. The vital 
principle, stimulated by the condensing vapours of the cool fresh air of 
night, and nourished by a suitable pabulum in the decomposing soil, 
acts with a steady energy, and thousands of stately trees stud the hills 
in all directions, so lofty as to amaze the observer, and to compel him 
when near them to strain his eyes to catch a view of their topmost off- 
shoots. But the most amazing of all these vegetable productions are 
here ; and nature, by peculiar geognostic arrangements, seems to have 
isolated them, to startle and arrest the attention of mankind, and to 
strengthen scientific truth touching the special distribution of organic 
races. 

far as known, the vegetable growth to which the name of ^Big 
Tree’ has been attached, grows in no other region of the Sierra Nevada, 
nor on any other mountain-range of the earth. It exists here only, and 
all the individuals of its kind, so far as I can learn, are localized to 
this vicinity. They are embraced within a range of two hundred acres, 
and are enclosed in a basin of coarse silicious material, siuTOunded by 
a sloping ridge of sienitic rock, which in some places projects above 
the soil. The basin is reeking with moisture, and in the lowest places 
the water is standing, and some of the largest trees dip their roots into 
the pools or water-runs. The trees of very large dimensions number 
considerably more than one hundred. Mr. Blake measured one ninety- 
four feet in circumference at the root; the side of which had been 
partly burnt by contact with another tree, the head of which had fallen 
against it. The latter can be measured four hundred and fifty feet 
from its head to its root (!) . A large portion of this fallen monster is 
still to be seen and examined ; and by the measurement of Mr. Laphara, 
the proprietor of the place, it is said to be ten feet in diameter at three 
Iniiidred and fifty feet from its uptorn root(!). In falling it had pros- 
trated another large tree in its course, and pressed out the earth beneath 
itself so as to be imbedded a number of feet into the gTound. Its dia- 
meter across its root is forty feet. A man is notbiiig in comparison of 
dimensions, while walking on it or standing near itS' side. ' ; This to me 
w^as the greatest wonder of the forest. The tree which it prostrated in 
falling has been burnt hollow^ and- is. so- large, a gentleman who accoiii- 
pauied us from Murphy’s:- informed .us, -that,, when he first visited tlie 
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place two yeais ago, be rode, through it on horseback for two liii!i(Irec:l 
feet witlioiit stooping but at one spot as he entered at the root, "We 
all ivallceci many scores of feet through it, but a large piece of its side 
has 'fellen in near the head. But there are many standing \rhose mag- 
nitude absolutely oppresses the mind with awe. In one place, three of 
these gigantic objects* grow side by side, as if planted with special 
reference to their present appearance. Another, so monstrous as to 
absolutely compel you to walk around it, and even linger, is divided 
at from fifty to a hundred feet from the ground into three of these 
straight mammoth trunks, towering over three hundred feet into the 
sky. There are others whose proportions are as delicate, symmetrical, 
clean and straight as small Spruces, that rise three hinidred and lifty 
feet from the groiincl. In one spot a huge knot of some ancient pro- 
strate giant is visible above the soil, where it fell ages ago, and tlie eart.li 
has accumulated so as nearly to obliterate all traces of its former ex- 
istence. The wood of this tree, I am told by Mr. Lapliam, is r(5mark- 
able for its slow decay. When first cut down, its fibre is white, but it 
soon becomes reddish, and long exposure makes it as dark as mahogany ; 
it is soft, and resembles in some respects Pine and Cedar, Its bark, 
however, is niuch unlike these trees; nearest the ground it is prodi- 
giously thick, fibrous, and when pressed on has a peculiar feeling of 
elasticity. In some places it is eighteen inches thick, and reseiiil)les a 
mass of cocoa-nut husks, thickly matted and pressed together, only thcj 
fibrous material is exceedingly fine, and altogether unlike the husk of 
the cocoa-nut. This bark is fissured irregularly with mimerous inden- 
tations, which give it the appearance of great inequality and rouglmess, 
A hundred and fifty feet from the ground it is only about two inclics 
thick on the living tree, which is now being stript of its bark for trans- 
portation from the country. 

“ An hotel is built near the ‘Big Tree,’ whose bark was stripped last 
year and exhibited in San Francisco ; and an appendage of tlie liouse is 
' built over it, so as to ■ constitute a hall for cotillion parties. A t the 
root it measures ninety-six feet, in circumference, and a, portion of its 
prostrate trunk is used for a bowling alley. To overtlrr’ow it, lioles 
were bored through with a large auger, and after the tri'ink was mostly 
separated, attempts W'ere' made' to wedge and upset it. 'But its im- 
nmnse size a'lid weight prevented the .success of this undertaking, and 
on the fourth day it fell ]:>y the force- of. a strong wi'iuL In falling, it 
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coamlsed the earth, and by its weight forced the soil from beneath it, 
so that it lies in a great trench, and mud and stones were driven near a 
liimdred feet high, where they have left their marks on neighboiiring 
trees.’’ 

The following paragraph bears very hard upon Dr, Lindley. 

The name that lias been applied to this tree by Professor Lindley, 
an English botanist, is Wellingtonia gigantea. By him it is declared 
to be so much unlike other Goniferm^ as not only to be a new species, 
but to require description as a new genus. Other botanists of emi- 
nence think differently. To this, however, he has seen fit to apply the 
name of an English hero, a step indicating as much personal arrogance 
or weakness as scientific indelicacy ; for it must have been a prominent 
idea in the mind of that person that American Naturalists would 
regard with surprise and reluctance the application of a British name, 
however meritoriously honoured, when a name so worthy of immortal 
honour and renown as that of Washington would strike the mind of the 
world as for more suitable to the most gigantic and remarkable vege- 
table wonder indigenons to a country where his name is the most dis- 
tinguished ornament. As he and his generation declared themselves 
independent of all English rule and political dictation, so American 
Naturalists must in this case express their respectful dissent from ail 
British scientific ‘ stamp acts.’ If the ‘ Big Tree ’ be a Tmodkmiy 
let it be called now and for ever Taxodiimi WmMngtonmn, If it 
should be properly ranked as a new genus, then let it be called to the 
end of time WasJmgtoma Galifomica, The generic name indicates 
unparalleled greatness and grandeur ; its specific name, the only locality 
in the •world where it is found. No names can be more appropriate ; 
and if it be in accordance with the. views of American botanists, I trust 
the scientific honour of our country may be vindicated from foreign 
indelicacy by boldly discarding the name now applied to it, and by af- 
fixing to it that of the immortal man whose memory we all love and 
iionoiir, and teach our children to adore. Under any and all cir- 
cumstances, however, whether of perpetuity or 'extinction, the name of 
Wellington sliould lie discarded, and that of Washington attached to' 
it, and transmitted to the schools of future ages.” 
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Boiirgeaii^s Plants of the Camrij Islands. 

Scarcely are M. Bourgeaii’s beautiful collections of dried plants made 
ill Spain during tlie past year (1854) named and distributed, tluiii 
this indeiatigable naturalist lias embarked (Deccinber 17tli) upon 
another expedition to the Canary Islands, where we have no doubt lie 
will explore localities that have been little, if at all, visited, and where 
he will make farther additions to the Flora Canariensis ; and lie expects 
to gather about four hundred species, “^^les plus speciales de ces lies.” 
It is his intention, we have just heard, on the present occasion, to 
collect seeds and living as well as dried plants; and any persons desi«- 
rous of receiving the one or the other may address tliemselves, during 
M. Bourgeaids absence, to M. Cosson, No. 1^, Hue dii Grand- Chantier, 
Paris. 


if. Iliiet du Pavilion: Plants of Bkihj. 

M. Hnet du Pavilion has already distinguished himself by his liota- 
iiical travels in Armenia, and by his collections made especially in t he 
country between Trebizoiid and Erzeroum. He has now the intention 
of exploring the Botany of Sicily during the spring and suininer of tlie 
present year (1855). He hopes., by his familiarity with the Flora of 
Sicily, and by the indications that he will receive from M. Gussone, to 
reap a rich and interesting harvest of plants. As many of the plants 
of Sicily are of common occuiTence in all the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, it is M. Huet’s intention to limit his collections mainly to tliosc 
that are more peculiar or rare. 

The conditions of subscription are SI 0 francs per century to tliose 
who shall, previous to his departure in February, 1855, have adviiiiced 
a suin of 50 francs; and 25 francs per century to those who will not. 
have subscribed at so early a period. 

M. Hiiet du Pavilion’s address is No., 266, Hue Terdaine, Geneva ; 
and Alessrs. Philip Waltlier and Co., 15, Angel Court, Tliro grnorton- 
street, Loiidoii, are authorized to receive subscriptions, which may save 
much trouble to subscribers in this country. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Mr. Botteri^s Mexican Blants. 

Mr. Botteri, a Dalmatian Botanist, is now engaged, in part by tbe 
Horticiiltiiral Society of London, in collecting plants and seeds in 
Mexico, Dried specimens be is allowed to dispose of on bis own ac- 
coiiiit, and be writes from Orizaba that be is busily engaged with the 
numerous vegetable productions around him. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens, 24, Blooinsbury-street, undertakes to receive 
subscribers' names, and to transmit the collections wlien they are re- 
ceived, the usual price:'' we presume, the liundred species. 

Mr. Stevens bas still in bis possession good sets of Mr. Botteri's 
Dalmatian plants on sale, about 250 species in each set, at 25s. per 
hundred, and all carefully named. 


Mil. Spubce's Plants of the Amazon Bjver and its tribidarm. 

The collections which have lately arrived from Mr. Spruce, made 
chiefly during an interesting voyage up the Uaupes river, are particu- 
larly niiinerous and particularly interesting, and are now preparing for 
distribution by Mr. Bentiiam. They contain perhaps more of novelty 
than any of the preceding collections, and are in excellent condition. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


Stakk, Eobeet M. : a Boptilar History Buitish Mosses ; com- 
prising a general account of their Straokire^ Fructification, Arrange- 
menty and general Distribution, Eoyid Kuno, imnierous coloured 
figures. London, 1854. 

As "^most of the generic and specific characters employed in this 
world' are, confessedly, ‘M’aken from the second volume of Sir W. L 
Hooker’s ' British Flora,' ” and as there is, moreover, evidence of much 
in the plates being taken from those of Hooker and Taylor's ‘^ Musco- 
logia Britannica’ (references to which seem to be carefully avoided by 
our author), it can scarcely be considered a fit subject for criticism from 
our own pen: but we must say we should have been better pleased if 
the author had introduced some of the many valuable improvements 
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and corrections wliicli have been inade by others in the long interval, 
that has elapsed since the publication of the second edition of tiie 
“'Muscologia Britamiica' (1827), and the Mnscologieal portion of the 
* British Eiom’ (1883). Sixteen new species indeed are— as it w on id 
appear, by an aller-thonglit—placed together at the eini of the ar- 
rangement, separated from their respective genera and sections, — more 
to the author’s convenience than that of the student, we suspect. 


Archeii, Thomas Cuoxen : First Sters in Economic Ikn-AN Y, 
/or tlm Use of Bhidents ; being an Abrtdgmerd of ‘ Fopukn' Emnomc 

Botamjd Iloyal IGino, many plates. London, 1854. 

This, as ivell as the volume mentioned under the preceding notice, is 
one of a “Popular Series of illustrated works on Natural Histojy,” 
pu])Iishing by Mr. Lovell lleeve, and which, if judiciously executed, 
cannot fail to promote the cause of science among tlie miiiiitiated in 
this country. Being executed by different authors, it is to be expected 
that they are not all uniform as to excellence. Our very favourab 
notice of the ‘ Popular Economic Botany’ of Mr. Archer is recorded at 
p. 284 et seq. of the fifth volume of this Journal; and it is in the 
present work candidly stated that 'The Eirst Steps,’ etc., are, “witli 
some trifling alterations, an abstract of the ' Popular Economic Bo- 
tany V’ a work, the author continues, “ which has received the appro- 
bation of the heads of the 'Department of Science and Art’ (Marl- 
borougli House School, we presume), at whose suggestion this abridg- 
ment has been undertaken, wnth a view of making the subject available, 
in the cheap form of a school-book, to pupils of all classes.” We 
caniiot but wish it all success; and we feel sure that such will be tlje 
result; for the “Department of Science and Art” does not stop hca’c^ : 

' it has also employed Mr. Archer in 'preparing^ a series' of diagrams, 
representing some of the most important plants and products; ami 
also cabinets of the materials themselves, for carrying out more 
satisfactory plan of ocular demonstration; hoping by these aids to 
render the acquirement of a general knowledge of Jkm Froduce easy to 
the most youthful class of students. . 
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FLOKUiiA Hongkongensis : ayi Bnimemtion of the Mants collected 

m the Island of Eonglconf/, hy Major J. G. CHiampioii, '^Xytlb Reg . ; 

the ietefwmalions revised mid the new species described by Geohge 
BenthaMj Esa. 

{Continued from voL vi, p. 117.) 

Monocotyledones. 

Witli the exception of Or cJddeWy Major Champion collected but very 
few monocotyleclonous, and scarcely any gluniaceous plants, althoiigii 
they are undoubteclly numerous on the island. They are therefore here 
mentioned merely for the sake of completing the enumeration of Mlajor 
Champion’s collection, and must not be taken as exhibiting anything 
like the real proportion of the mouocotylcdonoiis to the dicotyledonous 
vegetation of Ilongkong. 

The only AiioiDEiE in the herbarium are the Arum (Typlioniiini) 
tnlohcd'imii Linn., and the Fothos scandens^ Linn., both found growing 
ill ravines, and both having a wide geographical range in East India 
and. the Moluccas. A larger species of Fothos was seen dilliising itself 
on trees and rocks near the Euddliist temple, East Point. A large 
Oedadium was observed growing in a ravine of Mount Parker, and CoL 
Eyre is said to liave gathered three otlier Aroidece not seen by Major 
Cliaiiipion. 

A species of wild Fhwntx, and a Fandanm^ are common near the 
sea-shore, the latter forming hedges and thickets. 

The OiiCHiDEiE arc numerous. The original specimens have been 
deposited in the herbarium of Dr. Ihndley, who has kindly determined 
them, and from wliose and Major ChampiotPs MSS. I extract the fol- 
lowing emimeration 

1, Liparis huglpes, Lindl Gen. et Sp. Orefu p. 30.— T.ii clefts of 
rocks in the spring of the year. The species ;is coramoii all over those', 
paiis of Asia which produce epiphytes, 

3. .Liparis nervosa ^ JAinlh 1. c. p. 36.— Iii clefts of rocks, Victoria 
■Peak. The flowers, appearing in November, are of a light isabclla co- 
lour, varied with green, the column white. „Tlie rest of the plant is of 
a bright greem 

3. Liparis Lindl. 1. c. p. 26.— Very neaiytlie 

its cokiinii has an even, not'an acutely toothed,; margin, the sepals are^^ 

'VOm VII. , . / . F 
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obloBg and very desliy, the flowers also appear to be wliole-coioiired 
and green. It is the same as a plant found in Chi-Kiang by Eortuiie. 

4. There is another in the collectioiij but M.ajor Cliainpioii 

lias left no account of it, and Dr, Lindley felt unwiliing to define it 
from a solitary specimen. 

5. Bolbophyllum radiatim^ Lindl. 1. c. p. 55. — Abundant in a ravine 
on Yictoria Peak. Plovvers white. It is identical with the Tavoy 
plant. 

6. Pholidota CJmenm^ Lindl. Journ. Hort. Soc. ii. 308. — Abundant 
on rocks, Victoria Peak, and other places. 

7. Eria romi, Lindl. Dot. Peg. t. 978. — On rocks, i¥r. (■rough; 
flowering in January. It is also a Khasiya plant, it being undoubtedly 
the ‘liigltmiwu acumnatim of Griffith’s Ic. t. 316. 

8. Coiicliidiiun Sinmtm, Lindl. sp. n. ; folds membranaceis scapo biiloro 
submqualibus, labelio serrato, bracteis acuininatis. 

This curious little plant forms pale green tufts, which easily escape 
observation. It is distinguished from OoncMdmn pimllum^ Griff., 
which is Fhreatia uniflora, Wight, by its thin leaves, and very short 
two4owered scapes ; the lip is moreover very distinctly serrated, 
{Lindl.) 

On bare rocks, on the top of Victoria Peak, flowering in November. 
It is csespitose, with numerous aggregated pseudo-tubers. Leaves mi- 
nute, oblong, apiculate, veinless except the midrib, 3-4 lines long, in 
pairs on each tuber. Scape filiform, about as long as the leaves, soli- 
tary on each tuber, bracteate at the top, and having two flowers nearly 
as large as the leaves, of a dirty yellowish-green, and slightly fetid. 
Sepals and petals nearly equals the side sepals broader at the base, 
and cohering with the saccate spur. Column very short and rounded. 
Anther-case somewhat 3-lobed, imperfectly 4-celled. Pollen-masses 8, 
cohering by pairs into two sets. (Gto?!?.) 

9. Cmlogyne/?¥m^ Gen. et Sp. Orch. p. 41.— A pretty 

species, flowering abundantly in ravines about October. Tlie sepals 
are lurid white, and the lip white, with the flmbriated portion puce- 
coloured. It has no perfume. 

lO: AimMm Clmensis, Blume. — Liiidi. I c. p. 125.— Coininon in 
Hongkong. Piowers in July. 

11. grandifolius. Lour.— Lindl. 1. c. p. 126.— This magnifi- 

cent Orchid is common by the sides of streams. Plowering in April. 
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12. SpailioglGttis IVtoi, Lindl 'Bot Reg. t. 19. 1845.--»GWimoii 
.in Hongkong. Flowers in July. 

13. ,A,paturia CWMemis, Li,iKlI. Gen. et .Sp. OrcF. p. 131.— In marsby 
spots on tlie top of Mount Gough. Flowering in April. — The flowers 
are of a light lilac and canescently pubescent ; the lip yellow. 

14. Auia latifoUa^ Lindl. L c, p. 130 — Major Champion states that 
this or an allied species grows on the island; but he has preserved no 
specimen. 

15. OfmlMmm em?foUum^ Sw. — Lindl. 1. c. p. 162,-— On rocks 
near O^pripedmm piirpumtum, in October. The flowers are of a dirty 
white, with violet spots. 

16. Cottonia (?) Qhampion% Lindl. sp. n. ; racemis folds distichis apice 
bidentatis niucrone interjecto brevioribns, labello ovato apiee setaceo 
bipartite. {Lindl) — Hej'ha epiphyta, basi radicans. Folia alterna, 
disticlia, coriacea, iineari-oblonga, basi insequali-lobata, apice denti- 
culato-bifida, apiculata. Macemi pancifiori, folio oppositi. Flores 
dilute lutei, colunina pallide violacea. Ferigonii ringentis foliola 
mcpialia, oblonga, dorso carinata, interiora angustiora. Lahelliim 
semi-cymbiforine, breve, processii apiciilatum apice furcato brachiis 
setmformibus terminante, ecalcaratum. Oolmmia brevis, dilatata, 
fornicata. yltUkera bilocularis, erecta, bidentata ; pollinia 4, candi- 
cula lineari-subulata. 

Mountains of Hongkong. On Victoria Peak, in April. {OJmmp) 

The labelkiin of this Orchideous plant (otherwise inconspicuous) 
is very remarkable, being semi-cymbiform, with a process at the extre- 
mity like a bowsprit, ending in two setiform forks. In the midst of 
the confusion reigning among the Sarcanthoid Fandeas, it seems pro- 
bable that Dr. Wight’s Ooltonia (his G. macrostachja is Vmida pedun- 
cidaris^ Lindl.) is a good genus; and in that case the present plant 
appears to he ijicliided in the deflnition. Major Champion believes 
tliat he saw a larger-flowered species of the same genus in Mr. Braiue’s 
garden, supposed to have come from Canton. (Lindl) 

17. Acainpe Lindl Fob Orchid, pt. 4. — Common in ra- 

vines ; flowering in September or earlier in the summer. 

18. Liiisia, sp. ; probably L. teres, Blume.— From Mount Victoria ; 
not seen in flower. 

19. Appciidiciila hifmia, Lindl. MS.; foliis bilariis oblongis emargi- 
natis miicronnlo interjecto, floribns tertninalibus, labello oblongo ap« 
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peiidice circiilaii iiiembrarmcea et deate ovato iii lamiiiaEi.-— 
hium hifarvum^ Wall., Liiidl. Gen. et Sp. Orcli. p. ^\,---I)emlrohkmi 
enzar^matmn^ Eeiriw. ic. ined. 

Tolerably abundant in ravines of Mount Gough, in August, 

It is iineertain ’whether there may not be more than oiici specicjs 
among the plants I include under the present name, tiie speeiniens tluii 
have come under examination being generally destituie of ilonns's. 
The definition given is made to suit the plant found by .Major Gluuii 
pion, the flowers of wliicli I have insufficiently studied. Major Ghann 
pioii says they are pure white ; Eeinvvardt’s artist represents them, a.s 
large and stained with rose-colour, and his leaves resemble those of 
the Philippine form. Eumphius’s Angrmimi pitrptireimi prmmnz, re- 
ferred here in tlie ^ Genera and Species,’ although an .dppendicula, btiloiigs 
to one of those with lateral inflorescence. Griffith’s Jppendmda hm 
appears to be a Ceratostylis. Under the name of Appendicula siipukda, 
the editor of Griffith’s MSS. has made him give two totally dIfTcrci it 
plants, and he says that one of them comes Irom Affghaiiisiuii 1 u 
country inwMch no epiphyte is capable of existing. (LmdL) 

20. Limatodes gracilis^ lLim\L'---Cala7it/ie gracilis, Lindl. Gen, et Sp. 
Orch. p. 251.-— -Bot. Mag. t. 4711. — This is in no respect whatever difi 
ferent from the Khasiya and Sylliet plant. (Lindl) 

On Yictoria Peak, with Ogpiipedium, in December. The plant, not 
unlike QalardJie in general appearance, has a terrestrial stem, swolhiii 
at the base, and producing a new shoot next to it aniiuaily, from oiu! to 
two feet high, having six or seven, distichous, broad, plaited, .satiny, 
bright green leaves, and upright racemes from one terete scape, shoot- 
ing from the stem a little above its base. The flowers, from ten to 
eighteen in the raceme, are very odorous at night, with a delicious per- 
fume like Mignionette. Pedicels nearly an inch long, arranged spiral iy 
round the scape, somewhat twisted. Sepals yellow, ail equal, liticar- 
oblong or obovate, the three exterior forming an ecpiilateiail triangle 
Spur none. Column short, semicylindrical, terminating abruptly. An- 
ther-cup opercular ; pollen-masses 8, fastened by pairs to the rouudisli 
caudicle. Labelkm three times as long as the column, at first convex, 
with a lobe at each side, then produced flatly, iobed and criniped, 
white wfith yellow spots. {Champ d) 

21. Giossaspis Lindl. Gen.'et Sp. Orcli. p. 284!.-— IVIar- 

gins of all the hills and marsifes in Hongkong, throughout the winter, 
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iTequeiitly in coai])anj with BtylidUmi nUgimmmi. The flowers and 
stalk are liglit pea-green. 

22. 'Peristylus cMorantkm^ Lindl., sp. n. ; fbliis 2-3 radicalibuS' ovatis 
aciitis, spica spirali, scroto ovato medio antice depressoj labello tri- 
fido laciiiiis liiicmrib 

CoiiimoTi oil the top of Yictoria Peak, in marshy spots; and slopes. 
The flowers, of a ligdit green, appear about April. 

23. Tlabenaria UugitellayJjhxiil. Gen, et Sp. Orcli. p. 325.— Miirslij 
spots on the top of Victoria Peak, flowering in July. A very pretty 
species. The flowers are at lirst pure yellow, which ultimately turns to 
a dark brown, the process usually commencing by a dark blotch in the 
sepals. 

24, Habenaria Mieniana, Champ,, sp. n. j caiiie basi tantiini foliato, 
foliis oblongis acutis, spica subcoiymbosa, bracteis setaceo-aciimioa -' 
tis ovarii loiigitiidine, labelli subrotimdi trilobi lobis lateralibiis grosse 
dentatis iiiteniiedio obtuso longioribus, petalis sepalo dorsali galeata 

submcpialibiis, calcare arcuato clavato ascendeiite labello duplo Ion 

giore. 

Very like tbe Nepal and Burmese II. geiiicidata, from which it dif- 
fers in the stem being only leafy at the base, in the shorter spike, and 
in the spurs being very much longer than the lip, instead of the same 
length. {Lind'L) 

It is a rare species, only seen by Major Champion in a ravine on the 
side of Victoria Peak, in September, 1847 and 1848. The flowers are 
pure white, with the extremity of the spur green. 

25. Platan th era stemdachja, Lindl., sp. n. ; caiile folioso, foliis oblongis 
aciitis, bracteis herbaceis setaceo-acuniinatis, sepalis carnosis obtusis, 
labelli trifidi lobo medio la tiore, calcare labello duplo latiore. 

Next to F. ciiMialis, but different in its shorter and broader leaves, 
less leafy bracts, smaller flowers, and much shorter spur. The petals, 
1 . 00 , are as large as the sepals. The precise station is not recorded, 
{IjhidV) 

2(:). PlataritUera Sumnnee^ Lindl Gen. et. Sp. Orch. p. 295.— -Com- 
iiion on the grassy slopes and summits of all the liigiier hills of Hong- 
koiig, flowcaiiig ill Jime vvith.Xfc?w/<r/j;a^^ 

27. Plata ntliera Ckam^iom^ Lindl, sp. n. ; caule dense folioso, foliis 
ovato-obloiigis acutis, spica toHosa, sepalis lateralibiis pateiitibus dor- 
sali petalisqiie galeatis, labello ^obcordato, calcare brevissimo conico:. 
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. I liave tlie same plant from Fortune (ri. 78), and from Mr. Haiice 
(n. 105). It is very near the Nepal F. ohcordatai but its spur is a very 
short cone, and not a cylinder*, bluntly conical at the point. (Lindl.) 

Common on Victoria Peak; flowering in July; white, variegated 
with lilac. 

28. Spiranthes australis^ var. pudica, LindL Gen. et Sp. OrclL 
p. 465. — On the top of Victoria Pass, April, 1848. The (lowers are 
white, tinged with pink. 

29. Goodyera procera^ Hook. — Lindl. 1. c. p. 493. — Mount Gough 
and Mount Victoria. The leaves are very glossy, and dark green. The 
flowers, in April, 70 to 80 in the spike, are 21- lines across, green and 
white; inodorous. 

30. Hsemaria discolor, Lindl. 1. c. p. 490. — Found sparingly in se- 
veral of the ravines behind the town of Victoria, gTOwiiig in dark 
places on rocks ; also very sparingly in a ravine in the Happy Valley. 
Flowers in April. 

31. Zeuxine emarginata, Lindl. 1. c. p. 485.— Grows sparingly on 
the xace-couTse of the Happy Valley, where it was discovered in 1850 
by Col. Eyre and Dr. Thornton. The flowers, in the end of January, 
are white, with a reddish tinge and a bright yellow labellum. 

32. Tropidia cwculigoides, Lindl. 1. c. p. 497. — ^Very rare in a ra- 
vine in the Wang-na-cbang woods. 

33. Cypripedium purpuratum, Lindl. 1. c. p. 530. — Considered ex- 
ceedingly rare when Major Champion first came to Hongkong, but now 
proves to be found in clefts of rocks in many of the ravines of the 
island, growing at a considerable elevation, and always preferring moist 
situations. Flowers in autumn. 

T\xq Lceliopsis CImiensk, Lindl. in Paxton's FI. Gard. under t. 105 
{Bronghtonia Cliinensis, Lindl. in Hook. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p* 492), 
described from Mr. Hinds’ specimens, is not among Major Champion’s 
piaiits... 

There are three Scitaminejs from the ravines of Mount Victoria 
Alpinia nutans, Bose., A. Galmga, Sw., and a Hellenia, apparently IL 
Major Champion observed also a wild in tlie 
ravines of Mount Parker, but it was without flowers or fruit. 

One IiiiDEA, FardmdJms Ker, was gathered at Say wan. 

A single small specimen of a Camdigo, which appears to' be the 
common C. orcMoides, Boxb., was found in grassy ravines, and a Fan- 
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cratiim near tb,e seasliore, but the specimen is insufficient for determi-, 
nation. 

The liiLiACEiE and allied families mQludiQ Lilmm longrflonm^V^^^ 
coinnion on tlic*- summits of the Hongkong liills among grass, and of 
wliicli a yeHowdiowered variety is said to grow on Mount Parker, al- 
though not seen by Major Champion j Barncirdia mUoides^ JAudl.y m 
ravines near Chiikchow ; JDianella emifolky kii,^ Asparagits falmttiSj 
Linn., Ophiopogon g^'acilis^ Kimth, tiud. Bmilaos glah7^a, in ravines over 
various parts of Hongkong; and several other Liliacem are said to ap- 
pear in spring on the Chnkchow side of the island. 

A Dioiwrm, apparently the true B, Japonica^ Thuhb., was gathered 
on Victoria Peak. 

Several CoMMELYNEiE were seen, but no specimens were preserved, 

BIdhjd7'imi lanugmosiim^ Banks, and Eriocaulon WaUicJmmm^ Mart, 
{B. Ccmtonieme, Hook, et Arn.), were gathered in the marshes at 
Saywan. 

There are only live CYPEKACEiE in the collection : EleocJiaris^ a small 
specimen, apparently a variety of E, acicida-m^ Br. ; a leafy variety of 
lihj7icJmpora TFalliclimia^ Kunth; Scleria Chinemis, Kunth; Cm'ex 
Indloa^ Eetz, and another Carex allied to C. setigera^ Don, possibly new, 
but, in so complicated a genus, I am unwilling to describe it from a 
single specimen. 

The GEAMiN Eii: are but six : — Setaria glauca, Poem, et Sch.; dnmdo 
llegnmidmia^ Kunth, a mere variety, according to Col. Munro, of A. 
Madagamme^im^ Kxmtli; Eriantlvm Japonkus^ Beauv. ; Impercda 
tdgu^ Beauv. ; a Spodiopogon, near S, oUiquimlvis ; and Andropogon 
iCgmbopogm) Martmi^ Eoxb. — Nees, PL Meyen. p. 191. 

{To he continued.) 


Extracts of LeUers fimi the Malayan Islands, addrmed to Sir W. I, 
Hooker and to W. Mitten, Esq. ; by James Motley, Esq. 

TO SIK W. J. HOOKEE. 

Singapore, March, 1854. 

Into tins very uninteresting letter, written chiefly to apologize for 
my shortcomings, I can find room to put one little grain of information 
relative to Giitta Percha. Of the original article very small quantities 
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are now bronglit to Singapore; it lias become a manufectiirecl sub- 
stance. A vast variety of its gum, at various prices, from three to 
thirty dollars a picul, is brought in by the natives. Some of these 
are deep red, some quite white, and many of them are liardly coliereiit, 
breaking down and crumbling between the fingers. These are cut 
and broken up, and cleared from the scraps of bark and wood wliicli 
are generally found among them; they arc then boiled in an iron pan 
with cocoa-nut oil, and stirred until thoroughly ainalganiated ; tliia 
mixture is allowed to cool again, when it is broken up, and reboiled 
• with more oil, sometimes as often as four times, or until the mass 
acquires a certain tenacity. The good Gutta Perclia, sliced into tliin 
shavings, is then added in greater or less proportion, according to the 
quality of the basis, and the whole well mixed. The Chinese who do 
this are very skilful, and manage to produce from a great variety of 
gums a very uniform article, — wonderfully so, when it is considered 
that the gum is bought by the merchants in very small quantities at a 
time, as the natives bring it in. Another feature in Singapore com- 
ineree during the past two years, is the increase of export of Malama 
mnes; it has been this year to the amount of many millions — what 
can they all be used for ? Hoping yet, in spite of many disappoint™ 
ments, to be able in future to add some trifle to your Museum at Kew, 
which I long to see (when I left England it was hardly commenced), 
I remain, yours very truly, — J. M. 


■ . " . # 

I write rather tardily to thank you for the copies of what you printed 
in the ‘ London Journal of Botany,* about the Camphor-tree. It is 
very singular that we should be in such ingorance of the plant wliich 
produces the Borneo Camphor, an article of commerce so long and well 
known, to the Butch, at least, from whose Sumatran possessions it is 
■■mainly obtained, I am not at all surprised at Cainoens’ mcirtion of ii;, 
'however, because he wrote' the Lusiad at Macao, and at tliat time, 
Towards the latter part of the sixteenth century, there was a very con- 
siderable trade between that port and the north and west coast of 
Borneo, carried on not' only by Chinese- junks, which were even built in 
the river of Borneo Proper, but also by armed Portuguese vessels, then 
the two most powerful states on this coast. Bniiie and Sucuthma l),ad 
regular treaties with Portugal, -and in 1602 the Portuguese residc'nt, 
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or ambassador, whose lirsi coniin^; thither I cannot find the date of, 
was withdrawn iTom Briine upon some misimderstancling, and the 
Sultan was strong enough to beat off with great slaughter the Por- 
tuguese vessels of war ; the then city of Brime was liowevex' bunit, 
ainl its site imiovcd further inland. 

In order to ac(X)unt for my not having before thanked you for the 
papers, I must tell you that I have been for several weeks exploring 
for coal in the interior of Sumatra. As my time was not my own, I 
was unable to collect much, and could dry no specimens, except a few 
of the beautiful little Lichens midi IlepaticcB growing parasitically on 
leaves. How many species I send you I do not know; they seem to 
me almost iimumerabie, and many may probably be new. I send you 
also a lot of seeds, among which are those of three Palms'; as they 
appeared perfectly ripe, I hope they may grow. I send also the fruit 
of the Gum Benjamin tree, and one of the Shiklar trees, for this last 
article is found on several species. Among the seeds are two very 
haiKlsome CucurhUacece, with brilliant scarlet fruit, and a very orna- 
mental small-flowered yellow Iponicea; possibly they may none of them 
be new, and perhaps even may be worthless, but it is better to send 
all than none, when I was making up a parcel ; and I had one thing 
to send which I really think is very curious, as an instance of the in- 
stinct which teaches man to seek certain stimulants, wherever he is, 
independently of what is taught him by others. 

In going up the river Chenakix I saw everywhere coffee planted 
about the houses, and in every case the fruit dropping and decaying on 
the ground; upon inquiring, I found these people drank an infusion of 
the leaves, and entirely neglected the berries. I was very anxious to 
taste this and see it prepared, and luckily had an opportunity of doing 
so. A number of young twigs of the plant were gathered, with their 
leaves, and, after being cut to about a foot in length, were placed closely 
together between two strips of bamboo, tied at the ends so as to form 
a dense disc of green leaves about eighteen or twenty inches in diameter. 
This was then held over a clear blazing fire (the ends of the bamboo 
serving for a handle), until the leaves were of a rich brownisli-green 
colour, and perfectly crisp and brittle ; the latter part of this process 
requires some care, as when nearly dry the leaves are almost as in- 
flammable as gunpowder, and if once they catch the flame, the whole is 
consumed in a moment. When dry the leaves are pounded, by crush- 
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ing' in tlie liaiKi/to the state of the specimen sent yoii^ which I got 
prepared for your Museum before my eyes. The powder of the leaves 
is infused in boiling water, exactly like tea, though in miicli larger 
quantities ; it produces a dark-brown liquid, looking like coilee, smelling 
like green tea, and certainly tasting very much like a mixture of tlie two ; 
it is very pleasant however, and refreshing after a hard day in the siin, 
and I can understand these people being passionately fond of it, as they 
certainly are. The curious part of it is, that while theine, caflhine, 
and theobromine have been found (nearly identical as they are in com- 
position and properties) in use in three distinct parts of the world, and 
valued for the same exhilarating qualities, here is a people little raised 
above savages, using also in an independent manner one of tliese very 
plants, being evidently uninstrncted, as otherwise they would certainly 
have used the beriy as their teachers did, finding out for themselves 
its qualities and uses. 

I saw, in my trip up these rivers, a great number of interesting 
plants, including many Palms ; how very numerous must this splendid 
family be here! With very few exceptions, those seen were all different 
from my old acquaintances at Labuan ; a good many of them, two of 
those whose seeds I send, were very slender and elegant Eattans. I 
saw many eatable fruits new to me, of which species of NepMium 
were very abundant, as also Meliaceous plants, allied to the Lansat, 
one of the most delicious of fruits. The Durian is here in almost 
incredible quantities, forming in the season certainly by far the largest 
proportion of the food of the natives; the quantity they eat of it is 
perfectly astounding. Among other things worth notice, I observed a 
Fern very frequently proliferous from the axils of the pinnse of its 
fronds ; I send two or three specimens of such as I could preserve, 
but I had only a note-book of small size to dry them in. Tliough 
comparatively valueless from my ignorance of the names of plants, 1 
proposed sending you a copy of my Journal, but have not had time 
to write it since my return. I shall however do so in a few days, and 
will send it to you; hut in the meantime I thought it best to send the 
seeds ns fresh as possible. 

There seems to be a great mystery about the Giitta Perelia trees ; 
I was in the heart of their country, and yet could get nobody to show 
me a single tree. I think the fact is that they have all been long ago 
cut down within any reasonable distance of the settlements. I saw 
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large qiumtities of the gmii, tliougli none of the best quality, on the 
Iiidragiri. ,I think I can distinguish at least, five sorts,, which are pro- 
bably the produce of different trees, or rather five classes of gums, for 
perliaps the species are many more, and yet, though I offered great in- 
ducements, I could not get even a leaf: of course if I had gone up 
witli time at my disposal, I would have seen the trees in spite of all, 
for I slmukl have gone into the woods with the collectors, and this I 
hope some time to he able to do. The Gum Benjamin, another great 
staple here, I saw collected ; the trees are about eighteen inches dia- 
meter, with small low buttresses to the roots ^ these are notched with 
a chopper, and produce the ordinary quality of the drug : the best, of a 
light buff-colour and dense substance, is procured from wounds in the 
uncovered larger roots, and the common or foot benjamin is procured 
from the trunk of the tree ; the oil of the seeds is valued as an appli- 
cation to boils j it is probably of little use. — J. M. 


TO W. MITTEN, ESQ. 

Singapore, 1854. 

My dear Mitten, — When I last wrote you, I promised to give you 
some account of my late trip to Sumatra, and I now sit down to fulhi 
that promise. The river I went up, the Indragiri, joins the sea on the 
east coast of Sumatra in about 35^ south. It has four or five mouths, 
all of the size of large rivers, and between them are large islands, per- 
fectly fiat and hardly above water, covered with Nipa Balm, Mangroves, 
Avicemiia, and other such amphibious plants ; if there is anything else in 
the centre of them, which is unlikely, it will never be known, for they 
are too large to traverse in a day, and no human being could live a night 
in them from mosquitoes and miasma, though they are inhabited by 
myriads of wild pigs and monkeys. 

As you get a little further inland, these plants give way to aii- 
otlier species of Mangrove, a very elegant plant, with long drooping 
branches like a willow, and rose-coloured flowers, which bears an eatable 
acid fruit, and grows in the water like Mangrove; it is an Anacardia- 
ceous plant, with corky-skirmed fruit, and very venomous juice. A little 
|ialmate-leaved Palm is also very common, and a few OrcJddem begin to 
appear on the trees; this is the region of, the freshwater tide, after 
passing which, a marked difference takes, place in tlie vegetation, from. 
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tlie absence of the Anacardiaceous plant, whose bright red young 
leaves make it very conspicuous. The banks are now fringed chiefly 
with two or three species of Ariindo and SaccJianini, mingled with 
several species of TliyllajitMa^ in habit very much like willows, the 
whole matted together mWi I;pomoem^ a small CiLCiinm^ and a weedy- 
looking Gmus, or something of that kind. Plants here are very 
social ill their habits. After the river’s bank has been clothed for a 
mile or two as described, the grasses and climbers will vanisli for a 
similar distance, giving place to a dense thicket of Hibiscus pojmlneus^ 
one of the most beautiful plants we have, though very coimiion; the 
flowers are large, golden yellow, wdth a deep puce centre ; they are 
however in beauty early in the morning only, unless on a cloudy 
day, fading after a few hours’ sunshine to a dingy dirty red. This in 
its turn will give way to a species of Fandamis with long straight 
trunks, ten or twelve feet high, and very glaucous leaves ; and here and 
there, where the bank has slipped down into the stream with the water- 
side vegetation, you get a glimpse, among the tall trunks, green and 
grey with Lichens and EepaticcB^ into the dark, swampy forest, tangled 
with huge creepers, and reeking with vapour. I always used to con- 
trive, if possible, to stop at one of these places to cook, because else- 
where I could not get into the jungle. But except Cryptogams there is 
little to be seen j below. Pipers^ PotJios and Preycinetias are the princi- 
pal visible plants, sticking close to the trees, and a few Anms and 
Bcitaminem are generally to be found growing in the mnd and water. 
I got however a few Mosses and abundance of IlepaticcB, but rarely in 
fruit ; some of the latter, growing upon living leaves, are very curious. 
We went lip the river four days before coming to any houses, which 
with their rice clearings materially altered the landscape; but there 
was not a hill to be seen two feet above the water. 

The people are all Malays and Mahommedans, and are well ofl’, and 
apparently happy. At this part of the river the prevailing features are 
the Cocoa-nut and Gomuti Palms, and vast plantations or rather jungles 
of Plantains; these are generally of a coarse seedy kind, but coriiain a 
great deal of farina, and are most valued as food, not as a luxury; 
whenever they are planted, they soon take possession of the ground, 
to the exclusion of ' everything else, and are very ornamental, as they 
grow to a great height and size. ■ A vast variety of fruit-trees are ciilti- 
rated, but very few vegetables; some species of and^a^ 
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coiiimon red Piiiripliiri, some CapsicumB^ and One or two species of 
Cdoda and AmarantJms^ used as spinach, are nearlj all, except, of 
course, Tams and Sweet Potatoes, which are universal here. Of sweet- 
scented flowers, such as Jasmines, Miclielia^ Tahemmmontam^ and 
several strong-scented Amyiacem, they are very fond ; the Tuberose is a 
prune favourite, but Boses are in no esteem — they are not strong 
enough for Malay organs. They make amends however for the paucity 
of their flower-gardens by cultivating a great abundance of medicinal 
plants of real or fancied virtues, and about these they are never tired 
of talking 5 most of their properties are rather magical than remedial. 

The object of my journey was to examine some beds of coal; so 
when I reached the B-ajah’s town, I asked him for a boat and men, 
mine being too big to go up the rivers. After the two or three days’ 
delay, without which no Malay ever did or can do anything, I got them, 
and away we went. It was a small canoe, about eighteen feet long, and 
just wide enough for two people to lie down abreast, rather closely 
packed ; in this there were nine of us, so you may believe it was rather 
close work, but it was a delightful trip. We went up a smaller river, 
called Chenaku; it was at first a black, alligatorish-looking stream, 
fringed chiefly with a Mens with small oval polished leaves and little 
pink fruit, whose pendent roots dropped everywhere into the stream, 
which for a long distance was very tortuous. The jungle here was very 
fine, the most striking tree being an enormous Terminaliay with a can- 
delabriform head, and a tall smooth trunk; this and an equally large 
Dipteraceous tree were the most common. Calami were in great 
abundance, and some very handsome : I counted sixteen species, and 
nearly all different to those I knew at Labuan. There was also a 
spleiidid caulescent Palm, called Ibul, with a very tall straight stem, 
as white as ivory, and a noble light green head, but this we did not 
see until we got to the hills, nearly one hundred miles from the sea. 
Two species of CalophjUum were very abundant, and, being covered 
with blossom, completely perfumed the air with the scent of Rosa 
camnaj a splendid scarlet Ixora, and a climbing sensitive 
with yeliow- white stiimens, four inches long, were among the riiost or- 
namental plants I, saw; 'another, of which I .sent seeds .to Sew, was a 
Cuciirbitaceous plant, with large brilliant scarlet fridt. 

Tlie river, after going up about three days, had become shallow and 
rapid, so as to make . the navigation .of our. ^ canoe rather hazardous at 
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times, tliougli the only risk was of a bath in the bright cold water, 
bubbling over a bed of white quartz pebbles, the very beau ideal of a 
tiGut-stream, and swarming with fish. Wherever the rocks came down 
to the water, they were covered with I'erns, many of them very beau- 
tiful, and I saw some majestic Tree Ferns here and there, but I liad no 
means of drying them. Nothing is more remarkable than the woncler- 
ful quantity of fruit up this river, especially the celebrated Durian ; 
my boat’s crew almost lived upon them ; they were so abiiiulaiit as 
to be of no value, and we went ashore and helped ourselves, l)efore the 
people’s eyes, to the produce of their gardens, which was literally rotting 
in heaps. The Eaiiihutan, and six or seven other species of Nej)M/mM^ 
were in equal profusion, as were also near a dozen Meliacece. A very 
abundant creeper was the India-rubber-producing Urceola ; its Iruii is 
about the size of an orange, and colour of an apricot, the thick outer skin 
full of milky juice, while within are about eight or ten seeds, enveloped 
in a tawny pulp, tasting like well-bletted Medlars; the natives use the 
juice only for bird-lime. I came across two curious ScUainmea^ one 
with small yellow flowers, which were generally al)ortive, their place 
being supplied by a small tuber, which drops and grows ; the other, a 
dazzling little plant, only a few inches high, with a large bunch of 
scarlet and yellow flowers and bracts. Another curious plant of this 
tribe has large tnfts of barren leafy stems seven or eight feet high, 
while the small red flowers hardly peep out of the ground, at several 
feet distance. The people here are probably aborigines, but have be- 
come Mahommedans, and caR themselves Malays ; they are very indus- 
trious cultivators and gutta-pei*cha collectors, but though I was just in 
the district, I could not get them to show me the trees; they also pro- 
cure Gum. Benjamin; this I saw, and procured some seeds, which I 
have sent to Kew. They cultivate Cotfee, but do not use the berry ; 
they make an infusion of the parched leaf, which is very pleasant and 
refreshing ; of this prepared leaf I also sent home a vspecimem I sup- 
pose there is no such country in the world for sporting as Sumatra ; 
elephants go about in large herds, and deer, bears, tigers, pigs, ami 
rhinoceros are quite common. Should I go there to work tills coal, 
which is very possible, I shall, I suppose, become quite a Nimrod. 
The coal I saw was very good, and very easily to be worked, but 
unfortunately a long way from the sea. 

Do you think a collection of Grasses and Cyperaeem would interest 
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Botanists ? Tliey are very abundant here ; I think I could certainly get 
150 species^ probably more. I have indeed begun to collect specimens 
enough for twenty to twenty-five sets, and as I do this in my morning 
walks, which, without some such object, would become very irksome, 
there will be nothing lost if it will not succeed; if however you think 
it would do, I should feel much obliged if you would be my agent 
in the matter, and make the necessary announcements, for I should 
think it would he best to send home the first hundred or so, as soon as 
collected ; in the meantime I will go on for my own amusement. The 
collection of Mosses, IlepaticcB^ and Lichens which I am making, ac- 
ciimulates slowly, as there are but few species, and those not easy 
to get in frint, but I keep adding one now and then : they now 
number about twenty species, but all are good specimens in a good 
state. — J. M. 


ExtraoU from Australian Letters of Dr. Harvey. 

{Contumed from vol. vi. p. 318.) 

Madras Steamer, off Melbourne, Sept. 5, 1854. 

I send yon by post a paper by Drummond, on the Botany of the 
Nortliern Districts of the Swan Eiver Colony [this has appeared in our 
Journal, vol. v. p. 115], and characters of certain new genera, which 
he requested me to examine and describe. The poor man feels rather 
sore that so many new genera should first have appeared in Preiss’s 
book, which had been sent home by him (Drummond) years before 
Preiss visited the Colony; so I am anxious to preserve for him any 
little gleanings that may remain. The most curious of the genera de- 
scribed by me are the Butaceous ones ; and what I have called Mcra- 
stylis^ which appears to me to be either a Cordiacea with opposite 
leaves, or the type of a new Order, between Oordiacece and Ver'bena'^ 
cem, I suppose you will find specimens of all in your last set of Driim- 
moiid’s plants. I hope yoii- will allow Erummo^idita to stand, as D. feels 
rather iineomfortable in there being no mmersally ackmrdedged gtism 
bearing Ids and Ids brother’s name. He himself selected and proposed 
this plant for a Dnmimondia but with your genus of Mosses staring 
me in the iace, I had to alter the name . 

I returned from Swan Biver to King George’s Sound the beginning 
of August, and sailed for Melbourne on the ^9th> We expect to 
anchor toidght before midnight. I wrote you from Premantle in May, 
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wlien commencing tlie exploration of that place. I afterwards went to 
Rottnest Islandj and spent sixweeks exploring its reefs, and left them 
not half exhausted. Unfortunately the reefs are only accessible at new 
and Ml moon, and low-water at this season is after sunset, so that I 
could only have hasty wadings in the evenings, often driven away by 
darkness, Nevertheless I greatly increased my number of species, and 
dried a large box of specimens. Since my return to the Sound, I took 
advantage of wet and stormy days (and a fit of the gout !) to examine 
all my West Australian Algm, naming and describing the new species. 
The result is, that I have collected 362 species (besides Sargassa mvl 
CgstopJiom, not examined), and mark 140 species as new. Among 
them are six new genera, all well characterized. There is no very 
w^onderfui structure among the novelties — no new genus of nekoork, 
I did not myself find Glaudea^ but it was twice found in small quantity 
by Mr. George Clifton, while I was at Fremantle. He is a disciple 
of mine and an ardent collector, from whom I hope much in future. 
My Martenda BmnonWi which I sent you, I have since reduced to M, 
elegans^ the African one. The whole number of network AlgcB which 
I have found is nine, of which four are new^ species. Besides these I 
found a beautiful new Kalhjmenm^ as big as two large cabbage-leaves, 
joined at the base, of a rose-red colour, and regularly pierced all over, 
like an Agarum^ with round holes. I have only two perfect specimens, 
one of which is intended for you. Mr. Sanford gave me, from Ciiani- 
pion Bay, a superb new gremAace Alga {Stnwea macrophylla^ MS.) sent 
by Hniminond’s daughter-in-law. I fear you do not remember the genus, 
which is described in PI. Preiss., and of which you have the original 
species ; but the new one has a stem supporting an oval crenated net- 
work, five inches long by three wide, resembling (it is bleached) an 
elegant structure of old point-lace— -just what you might see on a Yan- 
dyke collar. I have only a single specimen. I am preparing a memoir 
on these which I shall send home to be read at the loyal Irish 
Academy, and printed in their current Proceedings, with a view to a 
larger and fuller memoir, with plates, in their Transactions, after my 
.return home. . I shall have some, extra, copies struck o,fi^ and direct one 
to be sent to you, which you can notice in the Journal The number 
of duplicates collected in West Australia is about 16,000 j not bad work 
either, considering I had no assistance, and frequently had to carry my 
day’s collections five or six miles, under an An str all an sun. 
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My present plans are quite unfixed. Probably I sliall go at once to 
Van Diemen's Land. I wish to go first to Port Faery^ but shall be 
guided by what I hear at Melbouniej as to expenses, eta, If I find I 
can get reasonable accommodation with the pilots at the entrance of 
Port Phillip, I may go there for awhile. The ground looked very 
tempting as we entered this evening; outside the heads we steamed 
through a magnificent meadow of Mabroeydk^ which I longed to be 
boating among ; all the visible fronds (tell Joseph) had long, barrel- 
shaped vesicles. We also passed abundance of drifting ¥mnB comosus, 
Neither of these are found in West Australia, where I only saw one 
Laminarioid plant, mmelj Fucus radiaius, Turn. I shall leave this 
letter to finish when I decide my plans. 

Hobson^ s Bay, Uh Jpril . — Not yet ashore, though we anchored 
last night at ten o'clock. I find there is a Steam Mail round the Horn 
to start tomorrow, and so close this letter. — W. H. H. 


Melbourne, Sept. 15, 1854. 

I wrote you a few days back, on my arrival in the harbour, enclosing 
some cliaracters of new genera discovered by Drummond in his northern 
journey. I have now been a week in Melbourne, — some days longer 
than 1 had hoped to be, but I trust to leave it early next week. I have 
engaged a passage in a small coaster for Port Faery, distant about a 
hundred and twenty miles to the eastward of Port Phillip Heads, a 
position that I anticipate will be favourable for Algm, and from which 
I may make some short land excursions. I intend remaining there a 
month or six weeks, then returning to Melbourne, and so to Western 
Fort (a little to the east of Port Phillip), where there is a considerable 
tide and rocky islands, strongly recommended to me by Dr. Muller and 
Mr. Selwyn (Government Geologist), both of whom have been there. 

Whilst delayed here waiting for the vessel, I have occupied my time 
chiefiy with Dr. Muller, at the Botanic Garden, in looking out dupli- 
cates of his land-plants and and in examining his rather consi- 
derable collection of AlgJB made on the shores of this colony and of 
Spencer's Gulf, He is an excellent fellow, and wonderfully sound, for 
a German, in his conception of species. He is prepared to knock down 
many of Cimnirigham's, of J. D. H.'s, and even (tell it not in Dean- 
street) of E. B.’s. I like him much, and hope to find in him a most 

VOL, VIT, H 
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useful correspondent. By the way, he is very anxious about some par- 
cels of plants and MS. descriptions sent to you by Governor Latrobe, 
to whom they were entrusted so long back as October, 1853, and of 
which he has never since heard.*^' I told him I was sure you would 
write to him as soon as you received them. His great object is to pre- 
pare a Mora of this colony, for which purpose he travels for five or six 
months every year, and has explored many new localities (particularly 
among the Smioy Alps), from which he has added several interesting 
genera and species to the Australian Mora. He considers he has already 
got together some 3000 species- — from this colony and South Australia 
— collected in the last six years. I think he deserves every encourage- 
ment, as he works up-hill every inch, in such an expensive country as 
this is. 

I have been very little in the country as yet, except backwards and 
forwards to the Garden, which lies about a mile from the city, on the 
river-banks. The ground contains thirty acres, about twelve of which 
have been laid down in an ornamental garden, with broad gravel-walks 
and flower-beds, which are wonderfully well kept for a colony where 
labour is so high. As yet the collection is small, and at present the 
chief show is from the Acacias, several of which are in blossom. There 
is a large lagoon full of water-plants in a state of nature, and capable 
of much improvement. The Garden is plentifully supplied with excel- 
lent water. 

The country round the city is very open, covered with grass, with 
scattered gum-trees, or in cultivation. There are many villages on all 
sides, and numerous road-side inns every mile or two. The fields are 
as well fenced as in England, and the roads macadamized. The first 
raiboad was opened the day before yesterday ; it is two miles long, and 
the charge 1^. QA A friend of mine, about two miles from town, turns 
about £2 000 per annum out of an orchard-garden and eleven cows, 
kept on a very few acres of rich land. lie had 2^ tons of cherries last 
year, besides apples, plums, pears, grapes, etc. He gets Is. Stif, per 
quart for all his milk, which is much cheaper than the retailed price of 
the watered miVs. in town. I am living at a boarding-house in a very 
rough sort of style, sleeping in the room with two others, and dining 
with a rough set of young men; but I get on very well, and have the 
comfort of knowing that I am with honest people, The person wiio 
* They were all safely received. — En. 
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keeps tlie lioiise is, iiotwitlistanclmg liis avocation, a gentleman in feeling 
as well as birtli and ecliicatioii ; I am therefore quite at home. Mel- 
bourne will be my hmd-qimrte.rs for letters for the next six months. 
After retuniing from Western Port about the end of hTovember, I mean 
to cross over to Van Biemen’s Land and put myself under Gunn’s di- 
rection; and wlieii T finish with Van Diemen’s Land, I return to Mel- 
l)ourne to take tlie steamer for Sydney, This will be about May, 1855. 
I have just written home for additional leave’^ of absence till December, 
1856, to enable me to visit New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and 
California, returning home by Panama and New York in the winter. — 
W.ILH. ■ ‘ ■ 


Characters of some Neto Genera of Plants recently discovered by Mi. 
James Druirimond in Western Australia. By'W. II. Harvey, M.D., 
M. R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Dublin University, etc. 

Dilleniace#.. 

1. Huttia, /, Drim. — Calyx pentaphyllus, foliolis ovatis acutis diiobus 
interioribns ktioribiis margine membranaceis. Petala 5, orbicularia, 
brevissime imguiculata, calyce longiora. Stamina hypogyna, basi 
rinita, biseriata, duo interiora latiora, 10 exteriora quorum 7 anthe- 
rifera, 3 ananthera, sid)uliformia ; filammta brevissima, plana ; an^ 
therm apice cono cohmrentes, terminales, biloculares, oblongse. Ova- 
ria libera, unilocularia, ovulis geminis e basi erectis. Siyli ter- 
minales, fiii formes. Capsnlm ... Semina arillata, arillo membra- 
naceo. — Jh'nticiilns jurwiformis, raMosissimm, aphyllm, folds e?dm 
squamaformibus mmutissimis ; floribus pedunculatis speciosis lutels; 
pedimciilo infra medium hi'acteolato. 

Huttia J, Drum. 

Hab. Sand plains between the Hutt and the Murchison. — (Named 
by Mr. Driiminond in lionour of John Hutt, Esq., late Governor of 
Western Australia.), , ■ . 

3. Hemistephus, /. Bnmi. — Calyx pentaphyllus, foliolis navicularibus 
acutis, 3 exterioribus berbaceis, 2 interioribns chartaceo-membrana- 
eeis. Petala 5, hypogyna, calyce longiora. hypogyna^ 

iiionadcdplia, biseriata, serie exteviove ananthera, in corona m multi- 
* This, we believe, bus been granted. — En. 
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fid am connexa, sevie interiore 6, fertilia, imilateralia ; JUmnenta 
"brevia ; anthem terminales, oblongaj, obtusse. Odarla 2, distincta^ 
sericeaj imilocularia ; ovulis 2, superpositis, e siitura ventrali ad- 
sceiidentibiis. sublerminales, filiformes. Capmlm . . . — ■i'rii" 

tex erecim^ ramosksmus ; foliis aUernis^ Unearihimy niarglne 'remhitis^ 
supra glandulosis ; alarihis tloribus 

luteis tmilateraUbus sessilibus hibraoteatis. 

Hemistephiis linearis^ J. Drum. 

Has. Northern districts. — This genus is closely allied to llemk 
stemma^ from which its definite stamens and the diJfierent position of 
its ovules distinguish it. There is no difference in habit. 

ClIirCIFEUiE. 

3. Geococcus, J.Brum . — tetraphyilus, foiiolis patentibus. Pe- 

tah4i, oblonga, exunguiculata, calyce breviora. Stamina 6, tetra- 
dynama, filamentis applanatis. Ovarium biloculare, ovatum, pauci- 
ovulatum. Stigma sessile, Silicula oblonga, subcompressa, septo 
latiusculo, bivalvis, valvibus membranaceis rugulosis venosis. Se- 
mina in loculis 3-4, ovalia, convexa. plaiio-convexm, 

lineares, incumbentes, — Herbula annua^ mhacaiilk ; foliis 

e collo radiantih'us pinnatifidk^ lacinik oppositk triangiilaribus ; flo- 
ribus axillarihm solitarik minmis sub anthesi sessilibus demum huge 
pedimculatk, pedunoulo fructifero dejlexo in kimum siliculani celante, 

OeoQOGQm pusUhis, I. Dmm. 

Hab. Northern districts ; among a cluster of Eoordis’ (a species of 
Kangaroo-rat) holes on the limestone part of Conolly’s station. After 
fioweiing, the peduncles lengthen downward and bury the small seed- 
vessels about an inch luidergTound ; seeds surrounded by a niuciiage, 
like seeds of Cress when steeped in water. — J. B, 

PiTTOSPORACE.E. 

4. Calopetalon, /. pentaphyllus, mqualis. Petala 5 

‘ (nunc 6-7), hypogyna, spatlmlata, unguibiis curvatis in corolluM 

subringentein conniventibus. Stamina 5, imgidbus petaloriim lon- 
gioribus ; filamenta applanata, spathiilata, apice acAUiHiuito-filifoian 
antheuB obloogae, introrsm, biloculares, dorso prope basin aliixm, 
longiiiidinaliter dehisceiites. Ovarium breve stipitatiim, irllocuhre^ 
loculis multio\nilatis. %///5filiformis^stign^ Cupsula 
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— SufFrutex liaUtu Mariantlium ref evens ; floribus teiymmlikis con- 
gestis aureo-sangimeis speciosis. 

Calopetalon ringens^ J, Drum. 

Hab. Nortliem districts, on tlie Chapman. — This has all the Habit 
of a Mariantlms^ but difters in the broadly-winged filaments and the 
three-celled ovm'y. 

Diosme^. 

5. Drummoneita, Harv. — pentaphyllas, brevis, foiiolis obtusis 

mstivatione imbricatis. Fetala 5, navicularia, erecta, irabricata. 
Btamma 10, in tubum elongatum pilosum 10-dentatiim arete co- 
hserentia, 5 alterna breviora fertilia, 5 longiora ananthera, pluinoso- 
barbata ; antlierm medifixae, erectae, acutse, dorso barbatm, biloculares, 
longitudinaliter dehiscentes. Ovaria 5, gynoplioro 54obato carnoso 
insidentia ; omda gemina, collateralia. Sighs Mhimis, exsertus ; 
stigma capitatum. Capsula . . . — Pruticiiliis erechs^ ramosus, eri- 

coideus ; folds derm imhricatis ’incurms ciUolatls semiteretihis canali- 
culcitis, glandula magna apicali glandulisqiie dorsalibns nigris consper- 
sis ; floribus solUariis terminalibus erectis suhsessUibus ; petalis flave- 
scentibiis aplce viridibiis ; tubo stamineo peialis longiore extus albo- 
tomentoso extra mediimi purpureo, intus pills parcis pnbescentef fila- 
mentis sterilibiis dmsiiis harhatis. 

Drumraonclita erkoides, Harv. 

Hab. Near the summit of the White Peak, a detached hill near 
Moresby’s Baiige \ very rare. — This genus is dedicated to the bro- 
thers Thomas and James Drummond, two of the ablest and most in- 
defatigable of botanical collectors and explorers ; the one in North 
America, the other in Western Australia. That such men deserve all 
the honours our science can bestow, all will agree; but as yet no 
universally-adopted genus has been assigned to either. Briminiondia 
of De Candolle has mG^gQllmMitellopsis ; and Brummondia, Hook., is 
not adopted by all museologists. Lest however there should he any 
confusion, I have here adopted the termination “ being an I for 
James, and a T for Thomas 1 

6. SaNFORUIA, /. Bilim, — Mores bracteati, pedicellati. Oalgx penta- 
phyllus, Miolis maximis imbricatis coloratis persistentibus. Fetala 
5, calyce multo breviora, hypogyna, navicularia. Stamina 10, hypo- 
gyiia, petalis breviora, omnia fertilia ; f lamerikt subiilata, glabra ; 
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anther (B biloculares, oblong805 basifixEG, longituclinaliter deliiscentes. 
Ovaria 5, gjiiopboro parvo insifleiitia, glandulosa ; ovida . . . 
St^lm filiformis, exsertus ; stigma capitatuna. Capsida pentacocca, 
coccis inamilloso-ecliinatis bivalvibus, endocarpio siibcartilagirieo 
soluto, elastice bilobo, basi seminifero, abortu monospermo. Se- 
mina . . . — Fruticulus l-'^-pedalis, erectm, Iasi mnplm, apice 

corymboso-panicidatuSy glandulosiis ; ramis tomentosls ; foliis dense 
imhricatis erecto-patentihus concavis ohovatis ohtusis crassis enervibus 
suhpuberulis glanduloso-punciatis, glandulis magnis convexis ; pediiti- 
culis terminalihiis terms hremhis tomentosls basi bracteatis ; bracteis 
petaloideis citrinis ; calycis foliolis magnis citrinis pellucide pnnctatis 
piiberuUs. 

Satifordia calycina, J. Drum. 

Hajb. On sand plains to the east and west of the southern branch 
of the Hill Kiver, and in similar situations to the south of the Irwin. 
— This genus is dedicated by Mr. Drummond to W. A. Sanford, Esq., 
Colonial Secretary of Western Australia, who takes much interest in 
promoting natural history in the Colony. 

7 . SYMPHyoPETALON, J.'Drum, — Qahjx basi bibracteolatus, parvus, 
pentaphyllus, foliolis mstivatione imbiicatis. Fetala 5 , calyce raulto 
longiore, erecta, oblonga, hypogyna, basi et apice libera, medio longe 
valvatim cohserentia, mstivatione valvata. Stamina 10, hypogyna, 
petalis aequilonga ; flamenta libera, glabra, basi squamula barbata 
intus aucta ; antJiercB biloculares, introrsee, medifixae, longitudinaliter 
debiseentes. Omria 5 , gynophoro decemcrenato insidentia, glabra ; 
ovida in loculis gemina, oblique superposita. Stylus hliformis. Cap- 

pentacocca, coccis transversim rngulosis, endocarpio soluto. — 
Erutex parvus^ I'amosus, foUosus ; foliis sparsis petiolatls ohlongis 
mimerviis convexis obtusis^ supra glahris pellucide pundaiis, suhtus 
dense spmmosis, squamulis peltatis argenkis ; floribus soUtariis pe- 
dicella tis axiltarlhus ruhris. 

Syrophyopetalon correeoides, J. Drum. 

Hab. Hear ^ 

8. Urocaepus, J.JDrum. — minimus, 5 -clentatus. Petah 5, ob- 
ovata, patentia, calyce multo longiora. Stamina 10, hypogyna, pe- 
talis submqiialia, omnia fertiliaj fllamenia filifornaia, glabra ; antherm 
ovatse, muticee, dorso supra basin inserts, biloculares, longitudlua- 
liter deliiscentes. Ovaria 2, opposita, sutura ventrali cohmrentia, 
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apice tnmcata, angulis dorsalibiis porrectisj lateribus compressis, 
duo ill uiiicum giabrum codliii\ stigma incrassatum, bilobum. 
Caj^sula dicocea, coccis cornutis, bivalvibus, eudocarpio cartilagiiieo, 
elastice soluto, abortu monospermo.— Fruticulus Pliebaliis 

shmlUnms, pxbe squamosa mstitus ; foliis ovatis basi mpdioloan- 
guskdis ; floribus albis termimlibus umbellatlSi i)QAiQQ]lis Jliiformibm 
squamosis, 

Urocarpus phebalioides, J. Brum. 

Hab. By the side of a watercourse, east side of Mount Lesueur, rare, 
•“—Very similar in general aspect to PJiehalium grandifiorum^ but smaller, 
and difiTering essentially from Fhebalkm in its ovary and fruit. 

PHYTOLACCEiE ? 

Macabthueia apetala^ Harv. ; ramis scirpoideis ramosissimis, foliis 
paucis sparsis angustissime linearibus mucronatis, cymis paucifloris, 
floribus apetalis octandris trigynis. 

Hab. Northern districts. — I introduce this species for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the natural position of the genus Macae- 
THUEiA, Hug., which appears to be vei-y ill placed in Buttneriacem^ and 
perhaps may be better associated with Fliytolaccem^ with which Order 
it agrees in habit. The present species is much more slender than if. 
amtralis, I have examined many flowers of both, and never found 
more than eight stamens in any; as is also stated by Steetz in the 
appendix to PI. Preiss, 

CUNONlACEuE. 

9. Platyptelea, /. Brum. — Qalyx tubo turbinato, cum ovario connato, 
limbo semisupero quadripartite persistente fructifero aucto. Fetala 
. . . Stamina 8. Ovarium basi cum calycis tubo adnatum, apice 
liberum, conicum, quadriloculare. Styli 4, discreti, filiformes ; 
mata simplicia. Oapsula calycis tubo tetragono adnata, limbo aucto 
stellatim pateute coronata, abortu uniiocularis, monosperma.-Suf- 
gracileSj glabri ; mmi^ mlubilibus ; foliis opposUk linearibus 
iniegerrimis vel remote serrulatis; floribus oppositis pedmculatis, 
pedunculo articulaio {Le. cyma uncord). 

Platyptelea J. Brum. 

Hab. Crevices of limestone rocks in the Champion Bay district. 
— The specimens examined were in fruit. The stamens had fallen, 
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leaving scars round the throat of the calyx. The genus will stand 
near Ceraiopetalon^ Sni. 

Myetacb/E, Sec. Leptospermeas. 

10. Cheynia, /. Drw ;??.. — Mores aidllares, solitarii, pedicellatij basi bi- 

bracteolati. Cal^cis tubus cylindrictis, supra ovarium longe produc** 
tus, fauce amiulo carnoso auctus ; limbus quinquepartitus, laciniis 
leviter iinbricatis patentibus. Fetala 5, anniilo calycis inserta, ob- 
ovata, decidua. Siamma plurima, cum petalis subasquilongis inserta, 
iuaeqiialia, libera; Jllame^ita subulata; antJierm aclnatse, introrsse, 
longitiidinaliter dehiscentesj connectivo gibboso. Omrimn adnatiiiBj 
5“loculare, loculis multiovuiatis. fiiiformis, exsertus; stigma 

capitatum. Ca^sula . . . — Truticulus wmlticepSj decimbens^ ra- 

mosissmms, ramis magorihiis pmtratis^ ramulis erectis corfertis folio- 
sis ; foliis mimitis ericoideis oppositis tetrasticJiis rigidis pellucido- 
punctatis ciliatis miicromlatis carinatis ; floribus speciosis coccmeis, 

J. Drum. 

Hab. ISlorthern districts. — ^Named by Mr. Drummond in honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cheyne, of. Cape Eiche, to whom 'Gie is under 
more obligations for assistance in his botanical pursuits than he can 
easily repeat.” — J. B. hi UU, 

DiceastylejE, ms. (inter Verhenaceas et Cordiaceas media?) 

11. Digeastylis, J.Brum. — Calgx 5-partitus, foliolis linearibus extus 

piumoso-lanatis, Corolla gamopetala, hypogyna, infundibuliformisj 
regularis, 5»fida, laciniis aequalibus erecto-patentibiis. Stamina 5, 
corollm laciniis alterna, fauce inserta, exserta; jUmnenia flliformia; 
aniherdB breves, supra basin insertee, longitudinaliter dehis- 

eentes. Ovarium disco carnoso insidens, liberum, biloculare ; omda 
in loculis gemina, collateralia, placentae axillari affixa. Stghu to- 
mentosus, profunde bifidus, vix exsertus; stigmata siraplicia, Fmc- 
ius . . . — Siiffrutices herbae lanatce, ramosm; foliis opposUm 

suhsessilibus integris; inhorescentia suhcaprd 

tata terminally 

1. Dicrastylis/?^^?;^, J. Drum. ; erecta, tomento stellatim ramoso et pin- 
moso fulvo, foliis tomentosis ovalibus sessilibus integerrimis, panicula 
repetite trichotoma, floribus longiuscule pedicellatis. 

./Hab, 'N orthern districts^ 
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2. Bicrastylis J. Brum. ; erecta, tomento steliato-raiiioso aB 

bido vel fulvescente, foliia viridibus ovato-oblongis crenulatis siibtiis 
redicailatis, pamcula 

Ha;il Noi1b era districts 

3 . Dicrastylis J. Br. ; diffusa, tomeuto laiioso niveo, Miis li- 

iiearibiis margine revolutis cremilatis laixatis siibtus demum nudius- 
culis, glomcrulis ramos foliosos termiuautibus. 

Hab, Noiikaai districts (n. 95^)^ 

HiEMOBORACEiE. 

12. Maoeopidia, j. Brum. (Kangaroo’s foot, Col.) — GtEN. Char. Fe- 
rigmium coroliinum, lanatiim, tubo basi cum ovario connato elon- 
gato ore obliquo (tandem deciduum?) ; limbi sexfidi laciniis pateiiti- 
bus adscendeiitibus. Stamina 6, fauci perigonii inserta, exserta ; 
fhlamenta adscendentia ; anilierm adnatm, longitudinaliter deliiscentes. 
Omrium triloculare i ovula in loculis solitaria ! peltata. Columna 
maxima, triloba. Stylus fiiiformis. Cap,mla loculicido-trivalvis, — 
Herba perennis, Jiabltu omnino A-nigosanthi ; diffe7^t tamen omlis so- 
lUariis. 

Macropidia/wmoM, J. Brum. 

IIab. Northern districts. 

Liliaceah. 

Xanthorrhcea Drwmmndi% Harv, ; trunco elato simplici, foliis rec- 
tanguie tetragonis, amento cylindrico loiigissimo (4-8-pedali), brac- 
teis fasciculorum flore subbrevioribus apice barbatis, perigonii foliolis 
iniberbibus, 

Hab. On dry hills, near Perth and elsewhere. — This is the largest 
and finest of the genus, and produces the most valuable gum. It is 
readily known from the common Black-hoy (X Preissli?) by i]ie squa?’e^ 
instead of rltomhoidal section of its leaves, which are of a bluish-green 
colour and far less brittle, 

NaIADEJiI. 

IS. IjEUlLiKNA, J. Brum . — Flores monoici,, tenninales v. pseudo-axil- 
lares, solitarii v. cymosL Masetili solitarii vel term; flos medius 
iindiis, laterales spatha membranacea bipartita absconditi, brevissime 
pedicellati. Ferigofikm minutum, trisquamosiim, ;sq.iiaiiiis obtusis. 
VOL. VH. t 
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Anthem 3, iiionadelplife, sessiles, margine arctissime coliairentes, bi- 
lociilares, extrorss 3 , longitiidinaliter deliiscentes ; pollen splMericiim : 
— Joeminei furcis ramoruiB solitarii, nudi, pedunciilati, pediinculo 
fructifero elongate. Ferigonkim tripliylliirn, foliolis acutis. Ovaria 3, 
libera, clorso carinata, facie contigua, dcmiiiii pedieellata, imilocularia ; 
ovulmn iiniciim, pendulum. Drup^e 3, v. abortu pauciores. — J Ierl)a 
aqimtieay'B^xx^^m fade. Caulis dicJiotomns. Folia mgudlsmna, km 
mginmiim^ mimitissme serrulata^ acuta, 

Lepilmna aush^alis, J. Drum. 

Hab. Common in the Colonial rivers. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


Note on the Vegetation o/Eoumelia and Bulgaria. 

Lieutenant -Colon el Cocks presents bis compliments to Sir William 
Hooker, and begs to send him a copy of bis rougb notes on the wild 
flowers, shrubs, and trees in Eoumelia and Bulgaria,'’' trusting that 
they may prove of interest, in case some good botanist has not already 
communicated bis researches in these countries ; as Colonel Cocks is 
obliged to acknowledge that be knows but little of the matter in a 
scientific point, and has merely picked up a smattering from an intense 
love of bis garden. However, if Sir Wilbam will take these notes for 
what they are worth, they are entirely at bis service. 

The common scrub of Bulgaria is composed of dense bushes of 
Faliurus amleatm^ Elms Qotmus^ and the common stove Berberry, in- 
termixed with small trees of the Hop Hornbeam, and some small Oak, 
making the whole of the country like one vast shrubbery, particularly 
pretty when the Faliurus Ehm CoUnus are both in flower, tlie 
former making a bright yellow blaze, and the ma.rahout feathers of tlici 
Elms Cotims giving a hazy, misty look, as if the setting sun was shilling 
on a cloud, giving it an orange and crimson tinge. The flowers Ixmeatli 
are Sweet Wiiliam, or something akin to it ; the large brilliant Lgclmis 
fulgens, looking like a bright crimson Carnation ; Mrgthrm, the common 

* "We are sure that any observations npon the vegetation of countries bordering 
on the Black Sea will be read with interest, even though written by one who will not 
allow himself to be considered a Botanist. 
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Centaury, a yellow Geim^ two varieties of Campanula, a Slatice grow- 
ing ill pure dry sand, a harsh branching dwarf variety, with pale whitish 
floweivs ; several varieties of the family Borngo, including Viper’s Bu- 
gloss, and a most lovely capitate with bright ultramarine 

flowers with a brilliant white eye, which would have been a great acqui- 
sition to the bedding garden, if I had been fortunate enough to have 
procured seed later in the year. This, with the Statice, and the yellow 
and a pink Ihllofirymwh, wei’e all growing in a sandy waste at 
Aladyn, among some curious rocky columns of natural formation. 
Some of the small trees were enveloped in garlands of Traveller’s Joy 
{Clematis Vitalha). Large Thistles were in great quantities, with fine 
crimson heads. Growing about two feet high, and climbing among the 
shrubs, was a lovely large white Convolvulus, nearly as large as a cof- 
fee-cup ; and amongst twiners were Vines, Bryony, and a shining heart- 
shaped leaf, with thorny, tough stems, very like a Smilax, but could not 
find a flower. Not a Bern, Lichen or Moss to be found. I found a 
Pmony in seed once or twice, and some fine Verhascimi, particularly a 
branching variety, \yhich I take to be femlgenmi^^ looking like a 
plant of common Broom. There was an herbaceous plant which I 
did not know, growing in a spike with flowers of a dirty white, 
)rettily veined with brown, with an intensely white lip and the Thorn 
Apple, Batura Stramonium, was very common, as also the common Flax 
and Hemp. 

In the neiglibourhpod of the Bosphorus the trees which take your 
eye most are the Oriental Planes, some of them of gigantic size ; 
and the banks from Stamboul to the Black Sea are gay in the spring 
with Erica arhorea, Cgstus, wild Lavender, Judas-trees, interspersed 
with which are dwarf shrubs Arbutus Unedo ; and in the hedges are 
found the true Damask Bose, with a peculiar and delicate scent, the 
foliage looking as if covered with an impalpable powder, the flowers of 
a very delicate fleslx-colour ; and Jasminim revolutum in quantities ; 
Sweet Bay ; Quercus cocclfcra, bearing on the leaves, in spring, a scarlet 
bladder coccus. Some very pretty varieties of Oak: one dwarf, with 
very downy young foliage, grey and woolly y one with very minute 
acorns, looking as if made for a lady’s head-dress; another, very large 
and peiididous ; also Oratmgus Bijracantlms, and Privet. The Castor- 

1 opened one of the dowers and made a sligUt skctcli : tlie way it grew was like 
a Mullein. 
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oil plant grows there in gai’dens to the size of apple-trees ; and iii the 
Prince’s Islands/’ opposite Stambouh is an Acacia, called by the 
Turks ''Ambeer/’ very like affinis in foliage and flower, excepting 
that in place ofdioweriog in the spring, they are prodiic(3d in Septem- 
ber, when the Greeks pick the round yellow blossoms, and after fosten- 
ing them to sprigs of Arbor- vitae, they decorate their churches; and 
the Turkish ladies place the flowers among their clothes, as they have 
a strong aromatic smell, something between pine-apple and sandal- 
wood. There is a fruit called Acrania^^ either Prunus or Cerasus, like 
an elongated carnelian cherry, very astringent in taste, making a deli- 
cious drink after stewing and mixing in cold water ; the foliage like 
the Spindle-tree; but I could not find out its name, but have given 
James Veitch, jun., some of its elongated stones, which are something 
like those of a Bate. There are whole fields of purple and pink Lark- 
spur about Scutari, hut whether wild or cultivated, I could not dis- 
cover, though often evidently self-sown. The only Perns were Lmtrea 
muleata and Fieris aqiiilina, 

Treverbyn-vean, Liskeard, January 8, 1855. 


Nomnclato7' Filicum. 

We gladly give increased publicity to a notice that has appeared in 
the forty-ninth number of the ‘ Beilage zur Botanischen Zeitung/ for 
December 8, 1854, respecting a Nomenclator FiUctwi, which is in pre- 
paration by Dr. J. W. Stum, of Nurnherg. Ail engaged in publish- 
ing on pbaenogamous plants feel the value of SteiideFs ‘ Nomenclator 
but this will go further than that, for under each species a full syno- 
nymy will be given, references to figures and localities, with the respec- 
tive authorities for the countries named. 

Prom the extent,” says Br. Sturm, '‘ to which the study of Perns 
is carried, and the zeal of numerous collectors in foreign countries, our 
collections of Perns have so much increased, that the number of knowii 
species may be estimated at about 5000. 

“The number of works on Perns has increased pari passu with the 
number of species ; this is proved not only by such exc( 3 lleut large 
works as those of Pee, Hooker, Kunze, Presl, etc., and by many valu- 
able Monographs, but also by the publication of great numbers of new 
species in scientific periodicals and elsewhere. 
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is to be regretted ■ that no general -work exists/ containing aa 
enumeration of all tliese detaclied indicationSj and giving an estimate 
of the number of species in each genus at the time of its publication. 

^‘The earlier enumerations of Ferns in Wiildeiiow's ^ Species Plan- 
tar um/ SprengePs ‘ Sy sterna ’Vegetabiliuin/ and in SteudeFs yNomeri- 
clator/ liave become defective, and no longer suffice. Greville^s and 
Hooker’s * Eniimeratio Filicnm/ in Hooker’s ‘ Botanical Miscellany/ 
vol. iii,, has never been completed ; and Hooker’s Species Piliciim/ 
which wnas commenced ten years ago, progresses so slowly, that its 
early completion can scarcely be hoped for. 

‘"As by Kiinze’s death, which took place much too soon for science, 
Ms resolution of publishing a ‘ Synopsis omnium Filicum’ has unfor- 
tunately not been fulffilecl, I have resolved, in order to possess the 
means of reference to all published materials, to prepare, within a year, 
a Homenclator of all Ferns (in the widest sense), published up to the 
end of the year 1854, which I propose to complete as speedily as possi- 
ble, unless the desire expressed by Presl in the preface to his ‘Epimeliae 
Botanicas,’ should be forthwith fulfilled, that some one should be found 
who, with complete materials and preparation, should undertake a task 
which must be considered tbe most important object of Pteridography, 
namely, a ‘ Genera et Species Filicum,’ according to the newest views. 

I wish to give the earliest intelligence of the work which I 
have undertaken, 1 subjoin some specimens, which will shovr the mode 
of arrangement, as well as the extent to which I propose to carry this 
Nomenclator, and I request, for the use of - science, that all pteridolo- 
gists will be good enough to assist me with counsel and material.” 

Specimen of J. W. Stuem’s ‘ Nomenclatok Filicum.’* 

1. Adia7it'iim cuneatum, Langsd. et Fisch. Ic, fil. Bras, p, 23. t. 26. (1810). 

■Willd. Sp. pLV. p.450. n.45.— Kaolf.En.fil.p. 206.-Eaddi fil.Bras. ii. geii. 
et sp. p. 59. t. 78, f. 2. — Hooh. et G-rev. Ic. fii. t. 30. — Spreng. Syst. veg. IV. 
p. 114. 11 . 51. — Liuli H. Berol. II. p. 18. n. 13. — FresI Tent. p. 158. (noineii).— 
Kzc. Comment, ad Martii Herb. fl. Bras. ii. 353. in PI. 1839. 1. Beibl. p, 42.— 
Link Fil. sp. H. Berol p. 72. n. 13. — Klotzscbiii Linnaea XVIII. 1844. p. 556.™*- 
Kze. Ind. fii. cult. Linn. XXIII. 1S50. p. 215. n. 28. — 'Hook. Sp. fil. II. p. 39. 
n. 80. — Fee Gen, fil p. 114. (nomen). 

A. Raddkmm, Presl Tent. p. 158. (iiomen c. syn. Bacldi t. 78* f. 2.) 

Brasilicn. (Sellow, Tvveedie, Bryas, Gardner n. 196.), St. Catliarina (Langsd., 

* With respect to iiiese specimens, it must be obsernH that they pretend to no 
completeness, my manuscript being not yet finished. 
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Chamissoj Raddi).~'Un'iguay (J. Baird). — Peru (Ruiz Herlj, n. 94), — ColmuHeu 
(Moritz n. 166. 167 et 168), 

2. Ci/stopte^'is ruf escens ^ Fee Gen. fil. p, 300. n. 2. (1852). 

Ejusd. Iconogr. (VI. Memoire) p. 22. t. 6. f. 5. 

Cuba. (Coll. Linden n, 1877.) 

Z. I) avallia Ctimingu, Hook. Spec. fil. I. p. 155. n. 12. t. 45. B, (1844). 

Kze. Recens. Hooked Spec. fil. Lot. Ztg. 1850. p. 54. n. 12. 

D. tepda Presl. Tent, ptend. p, 128. 

Miimata pedaUt J. Smith En. fil. Phil, in Hook, Journ. of Boi. HI, p. 415, 
Faohgj^leuria lepida Presl. Epim. hot. p. 99. n. 9. — Fee Gcii. fil. p. 322. (noiiien), 
Philippmen : Ins. Samar (Cuming n. 138). Luzon and Manila (Meyeu), 


Botany of Ceylon and Botanic Barden of Beradenia. 

Our valued friend, Mr. Thwaites, kas recently published a very fa- 
vourable Eeport on the Eoyal Botanic Garden of Peradenia, and, 
without neglecting the scientific bearing of the Establishment, is judi- 
ciously directing a large portion of his attention to the introduction 
and cultivation and distribution of useful plants. The best JFest In'- 
dian various kinds of Cotto?i, Manilla Eem.p, Chmese G-rass- 

cloth plantSy the choicest Bine-appleSy Aryan from Marocco, Shiraz 
TolaccOy Cochineal Bisects as well as plants, Brazil zcoody and numerous 
ornamental plants^ have been, within the year, imported and increased 
in the nurseries, and have been more or less dispersed according as 
they have multiplied, A Museum and Economic Department are 
formed, and attention is directed to the various fibres yielded by nati ve 
plants, of which there is no lack, and samples are submitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce, so that their market value may be ascertaiued. 
Models of machines for the preparation of fibres are recommended to 
be deposited, in order that the native Headmen and others may see 
them ill operation. 

With the ready co-operation of the Government agents and other 
gentlemen, Mr. Thwaites is preparing a very complete colleciiou of the 
oils and gums and other vegetable products of the country, and samples 
of each are to be sent to England in order that their value may be as- 
certained. With such objects in view, the Botanic Gtirdeii cannot fail 
to be of public service, and to merit the warmest support of the Colo- 
nial Government. 

Every year Mr. Tiiwaites's excursions enable him to add many new 
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species to tlie Mora of Ceylon. The native Herbarium now contains 
3767 species, in eluding Eerns, but exclusive of other C/njptogmrda, 
Draughtsmen are employed to make drawings of new plants, and much 
of Mr. Thwaites’s time is devoted to preparing and sketching the 
analyses, with a view to the publication of a complete Flora of the 
country. 


Expedition to Sicily and the neighbouring Abruzzos. 

Messrs. Huet du Pavilion, of Geneva, known to the Botanists as able 
collectors of Plants, will visit during this spring and summer these in- 
teresting parts, with the intention of collecting specimens of their rarer 
species. They undertake this tour on subscription. Friends of Botany, 
who are willing to promote this undertaking, and to share of its results, 
are requested to subscribe by a payment of 50 francs sterling), 
which can be paid for my account to Charles Young, Esq., 8, High 
Street, Islington, who will furnish to subscribers two quittances, one of 
which the subscriber will please to remit to me. The advantages of 
subscription are a right to a more complete collection and to a lower 
price, viz. at 16s. sterling per 100. If desired, these and other plants, 
which should be ordered, can be delivered free of freight, etc., in Lon- 
don at a moderate rate. Letters post-paid. 

E. F. IIOHENACKEB. 

Esslingen, near Stuttgart, January, 1855. 


New CollectioM of Dried DlanU to he procured from E. F. liohenacker. 

Kotsehy, PL Montis Tauri Cilicise, anno 1853 collects. Determinate 
a D. D. Boissier, Fenzl, Schott, Antoine et Kotschy. 300-400 species 
(in about 330-500 specimens), fruits and specimens of wood. A col- 
lection distingiiislied by the very interesting species of Conifers and 
Oaks contained in it. Price of 100 species, d61, 5s. 

Professor Orphanides, Flora Greca exsiccata. Centuria I.-III. De- 
terminate a Boissier. £4. 17^. 

Lechler, PL Chilenses, Sect, 1. Deterniiiiate a Miqiiel, Grisebach, 
Bentham, Schultz, Steudel, cet. 100-160 species. iBl. 5s. 9ii. per 
100 species. 

Lechler, PL Ins. Maclovianarum. Determinate ab iisdem Botanids. 
35-40 species. 13s. 5(^. per 100 species. 
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LecMei^ Pi/ toti Magellam^^ .Determinatai ab iisdem Botanicis, 
100-200 species. Jl. 18s. ^d, per 100 species. 

PMIippi, PI. Ciiilenses, Sect. I. et IT. Betermmatae ab iisdem Bo- 
taiiicis. 60-200 species. Jl. Ss. per 100 species. 

Noe, Pi. Kurdistaniai, Mesopotamia, cast. Petenninatm a Boissier. 
60-100 species. £1. 7^. ^ch per 100 species. 

Boivin, PI. Ins. Borbonim. Petermiuatm pro parte a Botanicis Pa- 
risiensibus. 60-200 species. d61. 10^. per 100 species, 

W. Schimper, Pi. Abyssinim. Ed. 2, a Hoclistetter revisa. 100- 
600 species. il per 106 species. 

Algm Marine siccatiB, Sect. I.-IV., with notes by Dr. Eabenboist and 
Yon Martens. Polio, neatly bound; each part, containing 50 species, 
125. 

Huet du Pavilion, Pi. Armenim. Determinate a Boissier. 100- 
800 species. £1. 45. per 100 species. 

Huet du Pavilion, PL Sardinia et Alpium Peniiinanim oppido Chia- 
vari vicinarum. 100-200 species. M per 100 species. 

Huet du Pavilion, PL Alpium Pedemontananim ; Mont. Tende, 
Mont. Cenisii, cset. 100-200 species. 125. per 100 species. 

In a few weeks will be published : Becker, PL rariores Desertorum 
Yolgse iiiferioris. Determinate a C. A. Meyen. 100-125 species. 
Jl. 45. per 100 species. 

W. Schimper, PL Abyssinie nondum edite. 


Hew Proteacee of Australia. 

All interested in Australian botany will be glad to learn that Dr. C. 
P. Meisner has drawn up characters of the recently-imported species 
of PROTEACEiE of Australia, mainly, we hardly need say, from tlie 
rich collections of Mr, Drummond, whose sixth and latest set of VYestern 
Australian plants Dr. Meisner reckons to contain 44 new species out 
of 50 ; and he observes, that since the year 1810, 400 new species 
have been added to the 204 contained in Mr. li. BrowiPs ' PradroiiuiB,’ 
viz. 163 by Mr. Brown, 48 by Dr.Lindley, and 195 by himself (Dr. M'.). 
The paper in question has been read at the Linnean Society, and will 
be published in some of the very early numbers of the present JouniaL 
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Mw Peoteace^ of Australia ; C. F. Meisner* 

[Read at a Aleeting of tlie Liunsean Society, January 16, 1855.] 

Few Orders of Plianerogaxnoiis plants have increased in so great a 
proportion, by the discovery of new species, during the last forty years, 
as that of Froieacea^ especially in the Australian branch of the family, 
as the original stock of which must be considered the 204 si^ecies, 
comprised in 23 genera, contained in Mr. E. Brown’s Prodromus 
Floras Nov«'3e-Hollandiae’ (1810). In the Supplement to this work 
(1830), Mr. E. Brown has published the new Troteace^s discovered in 
various parts of New Holland by A, Cunningham, Baxter, Eraser, 
Caley, and Sieher, amounting to 163 species, including one new genus. 
The next considerable addition (we omit the few new Froteacece puh^ 
lished in various works and periodicals) was due to Mr. James Drum- 
mond’s discoveries in Western Australia, of which Dr. Bindley gave 
an account in his 'Sketch of the Vegetation of Swan Eiver’ (Bot. 
Eeg. for 1839, Append.), which contains 48 new species of Froteaceds. 
In the two volumes of the ‘Plantm Preissianm’ (1 844-4 8), the author 
of the following pages has described the new species found in the same 
part of Australia by L. Preiss, as well as those contained in Mr. Drum- 
mond’s subsequent collections (Series i.-iii.), amounting to 90 new 
species (the supposed varieties not included). Since then, the rich 
materials supplied to him, chiefly by the liberality of British botanists, 
during his visit to England and Scotland in 1850, and for which he 
gladly takes this opportunity of expressing publicly his warmest thanks, 
have enabled him to correct some errors committed in his former paper, 
and to establish 61 new species, of which a list has been published in 
1852, ill Nos. 42 and 43 of this Journal, at pages 180 and 207. The 
additions to the Family however have always been in progress, even 
during tlie last two years, chiefly through the exertions of the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Drummond, of whose extensive travels in several hitherto 
unexplored parts of Western Australia some account has been given by 
himself in this Journal for 1853, pages 115, 139, 177, 344, 398. His 
fifth series, and the supplement to it, are the only part of his collections 
of which I had not the opportunity of examining a complete setj but I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr.. E. Kippist for very accmate defi- 
nitions, partly accompanied with drawings and fragmeiits, of such Fro- 
teacecB contained in them as he found to he new on examining the 
VOL. VIL, E 
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set of Mr. W. W, Saunders, and comparing tlie specimens witli several 
London lierbaria, and I thankfully avail myself of his permission to 
publish them in the following pages. The sixth series of Mr. Druni» 
moiid's plants, which has reached us but lately, is proportionally one 
of the richest in Troteacem^ which form about one-fifth of the whole 
set, and contain not less than 4^4* new species out of 50 numbers ! 

To conclude this survey, by summing up the above-mentioned addi- 
tions, we find that since the year 1810 upwards of 400 new species 
have been added to the 204 contained in Mr. R. Brown's ^Prodromus,' 
viz. 163 by Mr. R. Brown, 48 by Dr. Lindley, and 195 by the author 
of the present account. It is a very remarkable fact that such a large 
increase of species has not added to this Order one single new genus, 
nor even produced any important alteration in the characters and limits 
of the established ones, — a new and most signal proof of the acuteness, 
and of the deep and sound sense of the “idea generis" with which 
they were founded by the immortal monographer of Froteacem. In- 
deed, I can only mention two plants which, disagreeing in several re- 
spects with all the known genera, will probably prove to be new ones ; 
but unfortunately they were both found only in fruit, and collected in 
so few and scanty specimens, that we were unable to ascertain, with siifi 
ficient accuracy and completeness, their generic characters. The one of 
them, being in Drummond's coll. vi. n. 190, will be mentioned here- 
after under the name of Grevillea ? cynmicMoarpa ; the other was found 
by Mr. Strange near Moreton Bay, a single specimen, which I have 
been allowed to examine. These two plants resemble one another in 
habit, foliage, and in solitary, axillary, oblong, wmody, one-seeded ? fol- 
licles, but appear to dififer in the structure of the seed. That of More- 
ton Bay, for which I would propose the name of Strangea^ in memory 
of its discoverer, has pendulous follicles (about If inch long, 6 lines 
broad), attenuated at both ends, bearing no remains of style or stigma, 
compressed, with nearly flat and quite smooth and even sides, very 
blunt one-grooved edges, in the middle of which they split the wliole 
length, forming two perfectly similar valves. The specimen bears only 
two follicles (in the lower axils of the branch), the upper one apparently 
quite developed, but only beginning to split on one edge, and sliowing* 
the nerviform margin of the seed, which we durst not take out, for fear 
of spoiling the specimen ^ the other apparently less perfectly developed, 
though already split to the base into two narrow, convex, and ratlier 
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tliick valves, wliicli are scarcely concave, and of a somewliat spongy 
texture on tlie inner side, witli one single unripe blackisli seed, wliicli 
is 10 lines long, 3 lines broad, lanceolate, tapering at both ends, flat 
and membranous, bordered on one side with a slightly tluckened nervi- 
forni margin. Evidently this plant, although approaching in habit to 
some. JIahm and especially TAmarufolia^ A. Curin. (P. 

tmvmfolia^ E. Br.), cannot be inserted in any of the known genera. 
The species may be defined i)m.si’—Btrangea linearis^ Nob. 5 glabra, 
ramis gracilibus, foliis sparsis erectis anguste lineaii-spathulatis (2 poll, 
loiigis, 1 “ 2 |' lin. latis) obtusis muticis planis subenerviis eras sins culis, 
pedunculis axillaribus 1-floris (3 lin. longis crassiusciilis) calyce toto 
deciduo . . folliculis oblongis compressis ntrinque acniniuatis. — Of 
the glandtdm liyjgogynm no trace could be found. 

1 . Petrophila triternata^ Kippist in litt. ,* ramulis velutinis, foliis rigidis 
teretibus triternatis exsulcis scabris junioribus tomentoso-pubescenti- 
bus, lobis divaricatis pungentibus petiolo subduplo longioribus, capi- 
tulis terminalibus ovatis, sqiiamis ovato-lanceolatis, extimis glutinosis 
pungenti-acuminatis, interioribiis majoribus apice calvis striatis deci- 
duis, calycis laminis crispato-villosis, stigmate fusiformi barbate hand 
articulato basi giabro, niicula compressa obovata emarginata longe 
comosa, faciebus glabratis. — Drummond, coll v. SuppL n. 2. 

Ill many points resembling P. DrmnmomUi, but the heads are much 
larger, the flowers more densely tomentose, the seeds broader, almost 
obcordate, and above all, the leaves quite different. 

2. Petrophila cirdnata, Kippist in litt. ; ramulis pubescentibus, foliis 

longe petiolatis teretibus bi-tripinnatis 4‘-5-jugis circinato-recurvis 
glabris supra 1 -sulcis, segmentis divaricatis semiiincialibus pungeU” 
tibiis, petiolo basi clilatato, capitulis terminalibus ovatis, squamis late 
ovatis sericeo-toinentosis, infimis folio nano terminatis, su|)erioribus 
inner on atis, calyce sericeo-villoso (lutescente), stigmate fusiformi his- 
pidulo siiperne giabro, nucula . . . . — Dnmmond, coll. v. SuppL 
n. 3. ... 

It comes very near P. divaricata, but differs in having terminal and 
much larger llower-heads, and the pubescence of the calyx longer and 
more lax, the stigma longer by one-half, obtuse, etc. Leaves 3-5 
huflies, segments I inch long. 

3 . Petrophila conifera, Nob. j ramulis apice puberulis, foliis rigidissi- 
inis teretibus exsulcis Imvibus glabris extra medium pinnatim 3-5- 
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ficlis basi attenuatis, lobis divaricatis piingentibusj lateralibiis iiidivi* 
sis bifidisve, capitiilis termiaalibus ovato-oblongis, sqiiamis basi con- 
natis lignescentibus acuminulatis sericeo-tomentosis, floribiis . . .3 
nucula ienticiilari ovata acuminata margine villosa. — Drummond, 
coll, yi. n. 167. 

ApproacMng P. canescens et ri^ida, but distinct from both in tbe 
grooyeless and less divided leaves, whicb, besides, are tbicker than in 
tbe former, and pungent, and not rugoso- striate, as in tlie latter. 
Leaves li inch, segments 3-6 lines long. 

4 . Petropbila cliYy%antlia, Nob.; ramis apice cano-tomentelbs, foliis 

pinnatim 3~9-partitis complicatis glabris, laciniis teretibus pungen- 
tibus indivisis supra 1 -sulcis scabriusculis siibparallelis, capitiilis 
terminalibiis folia eequantibus parvis, squamis basi connatis margine 
villosmseulis, calyce aureo-villoso, laminis muticis, stigmate fusiformi 
band articulato, nucula subrotundo-ovata adpresse pilosa margine 
villosa ala acuta glabra terminata. — Drmimond, coll. vi. 11 . 165. 
Yery near P. but tbe leaves and flowers are smaller, tbe 

lacinia3 undivided and not divaricate, and tbe laminae of tbe calyx bave 
no appendage at tbe top. Leaves 6-9 lin. long, pilose when young. 

5 . Petropbila inconspcua. Nob.; ramulis patenti-pilosis, foliis teretibus 
pinnatim 3-5-partitis scabriusculis glabris supra 1-sulcis, lobis sub- 
parallelis mucronulatis, capitulis terminalibiis foliis superatis, squamis 
pilosis, calyce breve albo-villoso, laminis muticis, stigmate parvo 
conico-subulato, samara complanata glabra ciliolata(?).' — Drmmmnd, 
coll. vi. n. 172. 

In habit, form, and size of tbe leaves, almost like P. cJmjmntJia, but 
quite distinct in the stigma. Tbe flowers also are a little longer, and 
the segments of tbe leaves, tbougb acute, scarcely iimcronulate. 

6 . Petropbila axillark, Nob. ; ramulis cano-tomentellis, foliis sessilibus 
rigidissimis bipiunatis subtripinnatisque imvibus glabris, pinnis 2 - 3 - 
jugis divaricatis, basilaribiis cmteris duplo brevioribus 2 - 34 obis, 
pinnulis anguste linearibus pungentibus planis subtus coiivexis ob- 
solete bisulcis, capitulis axillaribus sessilibus ovatis folium su 1 )m(|tiaii- 
tibus, squamis sericeis, calyce argenteo-sericeo, laminis setula bre- 
vissima tenninatis, stigmate fusiformi inarticulato, miciila . . . — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 166. 

Allied to P. driata, but diifering in tbe involucre being smaller, witb 
acute scales, tiie segments of tbe leaves narrower and less distinctly 
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striate, the filiform appendage at the top of the sepals much shorter 
and hidden in the pubescence, and above all, the stigma not being 
jointed. The leaves are 1-1 -I inch long, and in circumference nearly 
orbicular. 

7. Petrophila hUernata^ Nob.; ramulis cano-tomentellis, foliis rigidissi- 
mis atteiiiiato-siibpetiolatis biternatis Icevibus glabris, segmentis di- 
vergentibus linearibus planis nervoso-striatis petiolo diiplo latioribus 
cuneatis apice 3~lobis, lobis lanceolatis pungenti-acutis, capittilo ter- 
minali gioboso, squamis viscidis ? acuminatis, exterioribus glabrius- 
culis, interioribiis tomentosis, calycis glabriiisculi laininis antlierisque 
brevissime apiculatis, stigmate fusiformi inarticiilato, nucula obovata 
compressa margine breviter apice longe como^B.,—I)7'ummond, coll. vi. 
n. 168. — Species Fetro^Jiilam inter et Isopogonem ambigua, stig*mate 
cum priore, fructu cum posteriore magis conveniens, facie accedens 
ad P. striatam et cey^ato^pliyllam, sed notis indicatis ab utraque bene 
distincta. 

8. Petrophila jpUmiosa^ Nob.; ramis incano-tomentosis, novellis cum 
foliis suis patulo-sericeo-pilosis, foliis spathulatis minute puberulis, 
infimis passimque summis indivisis, reliquis apice dilatato compiicato 
trilobis penninerviis, lobis vix divergentibus acutis, capitulo terminali 
globoso foliis superato, sqqamis liberis acutis sericeis mox glabratis, 
intimis setaceis plumosis, calyce luteo-villoso sericeo, stigmate fusi- 
formi inarticulate, samara obovata truncata basi breve comosa. — 
Drummondj coll. vi. n. 164. 

A veiy distinct species, the leaves somewhat resembling those of 
P. diloba and pvpinqtca, ’but much larger, 1-li inch long. 

9. Isopogon ademntJwides, Nob.; ramulis incanis, foliis tereti-filifor- 
mibus ultra medium trifidis, lobis indivisis exsulcis mucronatis ra- 
misque patulo-pilosis, capitulo terminali parvo, squamis sericeo- 
lanatis albis, calyce glabro, laminis apice breve pilosiusculis, stiginatis 
articulo superiore tenui subulato glabro, inferiore anguste clavato 
toinentello, nucula undique loiige comosa. — JOnmimond^ coll. vi. 
11 . 171 .. 

In liabit extremely like JdenantJm sericea, and also more resembling 
PetropJdla Berriirids than any species of Isopogon, yet certainly belong- 
ing to the latter genus on account of the stigma and fruit. The leaves 
are from 7 to 10 lines long. 

10. Isopogon linearis, Nob.; ramis incanis, foliis sessiiibus linearibus 
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integerriinis planis mucronulatis basi atteniiatis 1-nerviis peniiiveiiiis 
minute puberulis, capitulo terminali globose foliis siiperato, scpiamis 
aciitis cano-puberulis, calyce glabro, antberis apiculaiisj stigmatis 
articulo siiperiore conico-subulatOj inferiore obconico tomentello, nu- 
cula , » . — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 169. 

Allied to J. sphmrocepJialus^ but diifering in tlie leaves being smaller 
indies long, 1-2 lines broad), the calyx quite glabrous, tlie 
Joints of the stigma of equal length, and the inferior one thinner. 

11. Isopogon trilohuSs E. Br. ? p. tridem^ Nob. ; rainulis apice tomen™ 
tellis, foliis petiolatis cuneato-oblongis planis apice 8-ficlis v. 3-dentatis 
rngoso-striatis glabris, lobis late triangularibiis pungenti-mucronatis, 
lateralibns divergentibiis, capitulo terminali globoso, sqiiamis acumi- 
natis albo-sericeis, floribus . . nucula undique longe comosa. — 
Drimivio7id, coll. vi. n. 170. 

Perhaps a distinct species (as Mr. Drummond considers it, Hook. 
Jouni. 1853, p. 178), but our specimen affords no sufEciently distinctive 
characters. It certainly differs from what I formerly (PL Preiss. i. 
p. 507) took to be J. irilohis, which I now refer to I, iripartitus^ E. Er. 

12. Stirlingia capillifolia^ Nob. ; glabra, caule brevi, ramis gracilibus 
basi lignosa conferte foliosis supra aphyllis, ramulis elongato-filifor- 
mibus simplicissimis 1-cephalis, foliis flaccidis extra medium quater 
V. ultra dichotomis, laciniis tenuibus exsulcis muticis, capitulis glo- 
bosis, bracteis lineari-subulatis calycis tubo brevioribus, limbo obtiiso 
dimidium tubum mquante. — Drummond^ coll vi. n. 173. 

The leaves are almost like those of 8. simplex, anetJii/oUa, and tenuU 
folia, but our species differs from these either in the branched habit or 
in the solitary flower-heads. 

13. Conospermum ephedroides, Kippist inlitt. ; fruticosnm a basi ra- 
mosurn, ramis longis cano-sericeis subaphyllis, foliis raris bractemfor- 
mibus e basi lata amplexicauli triangularibiis inucronatis, capitulis 
prope apicem ramorum alternis sessilibus, rhachi canescente demiiin 
paiillo elongate, bracteis late ovatis acuminatis glabriiisculis eiliatis 
flore glabro paullo brevioribus. — Prope Yeuert. — Gilbert, n. 71. 

A very distinct species, approaching somewhat in lialiit to 67 braG- 
teosim. Prom some remains left the radical leaves appear to be long 
and filiform. I have not seen this plant. 

14. Conospermum debile, Kippist in litt. ; decixmbens, foliis radicaiibiis 
petiolatis apathulatis planis 1-nerviis subaveniis, caiiiiuis brevioribus 
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reniotis linearibus dorso Contis, omnibas cono spbacelato termi- 
iiatis, j3aniculEe laxDB ramis adscendentibiis racemoso-corymbosis, 
iiltimis siibsericeis imbricato-bracteatis, bracteis deciduis, capitiilis 
paiicifloris, rliaclii villosa, floribus glabriuscalis (cffiruieiKs) bracteas 
coloratas cordatas aciminatas duplo superantibus. — Gilhert, ii. 164 . 
Allied to G, foluce^)halim^ but of weaker growtli, with sborter leaves 
(radical ones three inclieSj upper ones about one incli long), and almost 
naked bracteas. I have not seen it. 

15 . Conospermum acerosum, Lindl. — Meisn. in PL Preiss. i. p. 53S.— 
Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 174, 

16. Conospermum nerwmm^ Nob. ; ramis puberulis dense foliosis, foliis 
brevissime petiolatis rigidis glabris oblongis oyalibusve obtusiusculis 
V. subretusis (cum mucronulo deciduo) prominulo-trinerviis subreticu- 
lato-venosis, nervis lateralibus margini approximatis, coiymbi parvi 
capitiilis dense multifloris, pedunculis folia snbEequantibus, bracteis 
adpressis ovatis acuminatis, calycis tubo angusto glabro dimidium 
limbum aequante, limbo puberiilo ultra medium bilabiate, lobis ob- 
tusiusculis, stigmate iiicurvo trimcato-cucullato, ovario sericeo apice 
flavo-comoso. — Bmmmond^ coll. vi. n. 175. 

There are two forms under this number which, though at first sight 
appearing to differ, are perfectly alike in the flowers and the nerves of 
the leaves, and evidently pass into one another in the shape of the 
leaves. Allied to 0. ellipticiim and marginatum, 
a. ovalifolium ; caule simplici, foliis infimis oblongo-Ianceolatis basi Ion- 
giuscule attenuatis (2 a poll, longis, 7-8 liii. latis) reliquis ovalibus 
V. ovato- V. obiongo-ovalibus obtusis utrinque vix attenuatis (1 poll, 
longis, 3-~3 lin. latis). 

/3. subspailmhitm ; caule subcoiymboso-ramoso, foliis spathulato-Ian- 
ceolatis linearibusve (ch*c. pollicaribus 2-3 lin. latis) passim ovali- 
oblongis. 

17. Persoonia (Sacculigera) comata. Nob.; foliis spathulatis planis ri- 
gidis mucronulatis utrinque dense sulcatis glabris, racemis terminalibiis 
et e siimiiiis axiliis simplicibus folio longioribus coma folionim ter- 
iniiiatis cinterum aphyllis undiqne cano-tomentellis, bracteis linearibus 
ciliatis pedicello dimidio brevioiibus, calyce supra basin valde saccato 
apice subinciirvo acuto, antheris sepala demum libera subeequantibus 
obtuse apiculatis, pistiilo glabro, stylo brevi crasso recurvo, stigmate 
papilloso-Mspidulo. — Drmnmo7idy coll, yI 
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A fine species^ with yellow flowers and quite different leaves from all 
the SaccuUgem. 

18. Persoonia (Sacciiligera) Saimdersiana, Kipp, in litt. ; ramiilis caiio- 
pubescentibusj foliis complanato-filiformibus rigidis utrinqiie 

catis (nervis 3 valde prominentibus) apice acuto recto sphacelato mu- 
cronatis pilosiusculis demum glabris punctis micantibus scaberulis, 
pedunculis axillaribus solitariis 1-floris adpresse hirtis flore subbre- 
vioribus bractea ipsis breviore subulata v. rarius folio longo suffultis, 
calyce saccato extus glabriusculo intus basi velutino, sepalis apice 
breve cornutis, antheris obtuse apiculatis, ovario glabriusculo, stylo 
brevi crasso recurvo, stigmate obtuso. — Drummondy coU. v. SuppL 
11. 4. 

Tery near P» Praseri, whiciL however has the leaves but half as long 
and less acute, the ovary pedicellate and villose, etc. I have not seen 
this species. 

19. Persoonia rufifloray Nob. ; ramis canescenti-puberulis, novellis fulvo- 
sericeis, foliis sessilibus lanceolato-linearibus obtusis miicronulatis 
utrinque Isevibus glabris prominulo-l-nerviis supra nervo margin! 
proximo trinerviis, floribus axillaribus solitariis sessilibus dense rufo- 
villosis sericeis, calyce recto acuto apice vix attenuato, antheris sepalo 
dimidio brevioribus capitato-apiculatis, pistillo glabro, ovario brevis- 
sime stipitato cernuo ovato, stylo filiform!, stigmate truncato. — JDmm- 
mondy coll. vi. n. 176. 

This agrees in the shape and size of the leaves, in the inflorescence, 
and the pubescence of the calyx with P. trinervis ; but differs in the 
nerves of the leaves, the more slender calyx, the stipitate and glabrous 
ovary, etc. 

SO. Persoonia seabrellay Nob . ; ramis dense foliosis apice incanodomen- 
teliis, foliis sessilibus erectis rigidis tereti-subiilatis rectis obtusis 
minute mucronulatis basi vix attenuatis subtus l-snlcis puncticiilato- 
scabriusculis glabris, floribus axillaribus solitariis sessilibus, calyce 
angusto acutiusculo rufo-hirsutulo, antheris sepalo ^ brevioribus ca- 
pitato-apiculatis, pistillo glabro, ovario cernuo breve stipitato, stylo 
laterali iiliformi basi torto apice siibincrassato, stigmate truncato.— 
Pnmmondy coll. vi. n. 177. 

Allied to P. cuTv'foliay but distinct in having the leaves more 
crowded, straight, not canaliculate, and less scabrous, etc. 

^1. Persoonia driolatay Nob. ; ramulis cano-pubesceiitibus, foliis tortis 
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lineari”lanceoIatis spliacclato-tniicromtis infra atteiiiiatis iitrinque 6- 
sulcatis puncticulato-scabriusculis, jniiioribiis adpresse Mrtisj pe- 
diinculis axillaribus solitariis erectis florem subtequaiitibiis, sepalis 
aciiminatis extus puberulis iiitus glabris, aiitberis obtuse apiculatis, 
pistilio . . . — Dmmmond, coll. v. SuppL n. 6. 

Very near P. driata, which, however, seems to dito in having re- 
curved peduncles and glabrous flowers. Leaves l-ll inch longj •|-~1 
lin. broad. ' 

22. Persoonia MitcJiellii^ Hob. ; ramis laxe foliosis, foliis patentibns 
rigidulis lanccolatis acutis basi atteiiuatis l-nerviis obsolete venosis 
scabriusculis ramulisqne tomentoso-pubernlis, floralibus abbreviatis 
flores vix siiporantibus v. abort! vis, pedicellis axillaribus cum calyce 
ipsis dimidio longiore sericeo-tomentosis racemos axilhu’es et termi- 
nates breves apice foliosos formantibus, sepalis attenuafco-aoutis an- 
therisque mnticis, ovario cum styli basi villoso. — Hova IIoll, orien-' 
tali-austral. — Sir T. MitcJielVs Ex])ed. a/* 1836 {Herb. LindL), 

It resembles somewhat P. articulata in the leaves, which are 1-1 
inch long*, 3-4 lin. broad, but difters in the pubescence, especially 
of the ovary. Eacemes 1-1 inch long; their upper leaves 4-6 lin., 
the lower ones 1-2 lin., and the calyx 4-5 liii. long. 

23. Persoonia afpicidata, Hob. ; ramulis dense foliosis minute puberulis, 
foliis patentibus vix rigidulis linearibus attenuato-aciiminatis subar- 
ciiatis planis subenerviis Imvibus glabris, floralibus conformibus, pe- 
dicellis axillaribus patulis cum calyce paullo longiore nutante glabris, 
sepalis subulato-acuininatis, antheris mnticis, pistilio glabro.— Port 
Jackson.— 'P. nutans, A. Cunningham ! MSS. (non E. Br.) 

Though very closely approaching P. nutans, E. Br., it certainly differs 

from it in having the leaves more acuminate, the pedicels shorter 
than the calyx (3 lin. long), and the sepals terminating in a whitish, 
subulate point 1 line long (as in F. acerosd), which at last becomes 
spreading. 

24 . Grevillea (Anadenia) rudis. Nob.; foliis rigidis cuneato-spatluilatis 
peiininerviis subtus nervoso-marginatis punctato-scabris supra laevi" 
bus apice trifidis, inferioribus passim summisque lanceolatis integer- 
rimis, lobis ol)longo-triangularibus pungenti-mucronatis, junioribus 
ramisqiie patenti-pilosiusculis, racemis terminalibus simplicibus ra- 
mosisve, pedunculo elongato remote bracteato, pedicellis capiilaribus 
cal}'cem rectum puberulum mquantibus, ovario birsuto, stylo glabro 

VOL, VII, 
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apice clayato, stigmate conico. capsula yiscido-piiliesceiite.— 
mond, coll. vi. ii. 180. 

Yery miicli like 6r. mmiglemideB in tlie leaves, but quite different in 
the stigma, wliicli is exactly like that of A. termiflora^ LindL, and tlie 
style, almost shaped as in Manglesm ; nevertheless the species certainly 
belongs to Anadenia, 

25. Grevillea (Anadenia?) Nob. ; rainis tomentosis, foliis rigb 

dis semitrifidis supra plano-convexis Imvibiis glabris peniiirierviis 
snbtus cano-puberulis marginibus fere ad costam usque acute retrac-* 
tis, laciniis divaricatis submquilongis lanceolato-iincaribus piingeiiti- 
acutis, racemis (defioratis) raimilos breves termiiiaiitibus sessilibus 
brevibiis cano-piibescentibiis. — Drummond^ coil. vi. n. 187. 

Although the flowers of this species are unknown, I place this species 

in Anadenia^ on account of its resemblance in foliage with G. mmosmi- 
ma, Nob. (A. Caleg% 11. Br.). The style and capsules are almost as in 
Manglesia glahrata (fide Kippist in litt.). 

26. Grevillea (Conogyne) intricately Nob. ; foliis rigid is tereti-filiforini- 
bus triternatis obsolete 1-sulcis ramisque glabris, segmentis divarica- 
tissimis laciniisque submqualibus mucronatis, pedunciilo foliis longiore 
oppositifolio parce ramoso, racemis (2-3) patulis, pedicellis deiiiiiin 
deflexis, floribus . . stigmate conico brevi, capsula brevissiine sti- 
pitata ovali ventricosa verruculosa glabra. — Drummond^ col vi. n. ISO . 
Resembling very much G, ^anicnlatay but easily distinguished by the 

filiform (not linear) segments of the leaves, the peduncles 5~8 inches 
long, the capsule, etc. 

27. Greviilea (Conogyne) hiformis, Nob. in PL Preiss. 2. p. 25 8’*, — 
Drummond, coll. vi. n. 181. 

28. Greviilea (Manglesia) ermaceay Nob. ; ramis iiicano-tomeiitellis, 
ramulis brevibiis dense foliosis, foliis rigidissiinis teretibus bitematis 
pungentibus glabris, laciniis siibtus bisulcis lacinulisque semipaienti- 
bus, racemis axillaribiis teminalibiisque folia subtBqiiantibiis simplici- 
bus V. basi ramido brevi auctis densifloris, rhachi subsericeo-cana, 
pedicellis calyce parviilo adpresse pilosiusculo siibduplo lougioribus 
fructiferis reciirvis, pistillo glabervimo, stigmate conico, capsula ven*- 
tricosa licvi. — Dnmimondy mH. 

Ill habit this is not unlike G. crithmfolia and ifete erbimeay Imo- 
and tevetifoliay'hvX the pistil is exactly that of a tinie 
, 29,; Greviilea, (Manglesia?) acrohotfyaylA.^ry ramis iiicaiio-tomeiitosis, 
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floraiibiis ciongatis a_pice siibapliyllis, foliis rigidis caneato-obovatis 
pcriQiiierviis (quasi bis tnplinerviis) subtus subsericeo-iiicariisj mar» 
ginibus auguste revoiutis, inferioribus apice inciso 5-7'deiitatis, sum- 
mis dimiiiiitis semitrifidis, dentibus piingenfci-niiicronatis, racemoter- 
iiiiiiali solitario v. geiniuato erecto sparse folioso brevi-raiiiosOj pedi- 
cellis ealyce brevi recto glabro dimidio longioribiiSj pistillo glabrOj 
stylo crassiusculo recto (baud strumoso), stigmate conico-cyliiidraceo. 
coll vi. n, 185. 

This lias some resemblance in habit and foliage with G. cuneata 
(Maiiglesia glabrata, Lmcll,\ but differs from that siibgenus in the shape 
of the style, which approaches that of Conogyne. 

80, Grevillea (Lissostyiis) argyrojpJiylla, Nob. ; ramiilis apice angulatis 
subsericeo-tomenteilis, foliis rigidis ciineato-obiongis apice .bilobis 
peiminerviis, lobis obtusis muticis, shin angiisto miicronulato, supra 
glabriusculis hnvibus, subtus albido-sericeis, marginibus angustissime 
recurvis, racemis axillaribus terraiualibusque capituliformibus folio 
brevioribiis, pedicellis calyce parvulo incurvo scriceo demum glabri- 
iisculo brevioribiis, pistillo glaberrimo calycein subduplo superante, 
stigmate tenninali oblique truncate. — Bmmnond, coll. vi. n, 179, 
Allied to G. difim, Sieb., and G, ohtimfoUa, Nob., but quite dis- 
tinct in the leaves, which, however, if another (flowerless) specimen sent 
under the same number really belong to the same species, seem to be 
linear, entire, and acute in the young plant. 

31. Grevillea? (Idagiopoda) Nob. ; rainis strictis apice 

cano-puberulis, foliis crassiusculis iinearibus acutis planis imvibus 1- 
iierviis subaveniis, pedicellis axillaribus solitariis l»tIoris brevibus 
tomeritellis, calyce deciduo (basi hinc ovarii villosi stipiti adnato), 
stylo inediocri recto crasso puberulo deciduo, stigmate lateral! subor- 
biculari piano obtuse iimbonato dorso convexo, folliculo lauceolato- 
oblongo (bipollicari) utrinque attenuato obtiisiuscuio lignoso glabro 
sttlcato S-O-costato 1-valvi (1-spermo, semine apice alato, samarurn 
Framiii imitante, Mq Drmmmnd, in Hook. Journ. 1858, p. ISS),— 
On tlie AToore Eiver and the great sand-plain north of Piamoiid 
Spring\-— coll. vi. n. 190. 

This, as we have already mentioned above, is probably a new genus, 
for wliicli we would propose the name of MteJda,^ in honour to the well- 

Dr, Hooker has already dedicated a Composite plant to Mr. Fitcli. See hond. 
loiini. of Bot, vol. i?. p. 540, t. '23, 24, — En. 
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known artists whose numerous drawings in many of the best botanical 
works of England, are not less admirable for scientific accuracy, than 
for artistic skill and elegance. The solitary axillary flowers approach 
this ciiriGus plant much more to Tenoonia and some HaJceas, and 
chiefly to Strangea, than to any Grevillea, with which genus, however, 
it agrees in the stigma and hypogynous gland, and moreover the base 
of the calyx appears to be quite as in the section Flagiopoda. Unfor- 
tunately our specimens have all open and emptied follicles, and we 
are therefore unable to ascertain those characters on which the genus 
must essentially depend. It is a spreading shrub, 3-4 feet high. The 
leaves are 3-6, and the fruits 1-2 inches long, the latter rugulose, and 
with fiye or six deep furrows, separated by blunt longitudinal ril)s, 
Tiie pistil is 8-9 lines long, and the ovary shorter than its stalk, 
which adheres the whole length to the base of the deciduous calyx. 

32. Grevillea (Calotliyrsus) Kippist in litt. ; glauco-pruinosa, 

ramiilis teretibus glaberrimis, foliis elliptico-oblongis remote sinuato- 
dentatis marginatis nervosis glabris basi truncatis, dentibiis spinosis, 
racemis terminalibus subramosis breve pedimculatis apicifloris, calyco 
glabro, stylo vix exserto complanato basi ovarioque vilioso, stigmate 
laterali orbiculari.— coll, v. Suppl. ii. 12. 

Leaves almost like those of the common Holly, but glaucous, 2-3 
inches long, Elowers fine, purple, the limbus recurved, villous inside 
towards the base, Hypogynous gland obsolete. 

33. Grevillea (Oalothyrsus) Finaster, Nob. ; ramulis teretibus, novellis 
fiilvo-sericeis, foliis fiiiformi-linearibus integerrimis mucronulatis gla- 
bris vix rigidis subtiis bisuleis marginibus arete revolutis, racemis 
lateralibus simplicibns patulis basifloris, calyce inflexo peclicello Ion- 
giore extiis pistilioque glabro intus puberulo, stylo calycem dtiplo 
superante, stigmate oblique trnneato,' — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 182.— 
Aflinis Q. LemannmneSi distincta foliis angustioribus minus rigi- 
dis, marginibus revolutis obtusis (nec acute refractis), iioribiis gla- 
bris, etc. 

I take this opportunity of observing that the plant I formerly took 
for G. conemna, E. Br. (PL Preiss. i. p. 545), is essentially distinct from 
that species, having the margins of the leaves acutely refracted, etc., 
and forms a new species, G, coccinea. Nob. 

34. Grevillea (Calotliyrsus?) Nob. ; tota ca 

foliis peiiolatis vix rigididis pinnatis, laciniis anguste linearibus elon- 
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gatis plaiiis iimcronatis siibtiis bisulcis marginibus aiigiiste revoliitiSj 
petiolo tereti, floribus . . . — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 188. 

■Allied to G, eriosiack^a^ cliryHodmdron^ and Drymdri^ but cei'tainly 
distinct. Our specimen is without flower or fruit, but Mr. Kippist 
lias seen in the lierliariimi of Sir W. Hooker, and under the same 
number of DrumnioruFs collection, a fine panicle of flowers, and a 
cluster of fi-uits, of which he has kindly sent us the following 
description: “panicula terminali, racemis dense multifloris, calycis 
tiibo glabro intus basi villoso, limbo . . pistillo longe stipitato gla- 
berriino, stigmate laterali obovato marginato antice convexo, folliculo 
ovali ventricoso styli basi inueronato (9 lin. iongo, 6 iin. lato), semini- 
bus . . — We have however excluded these notes from our diagno- 
sis, being not quite certain of the flowers, fruit, and leaves belonging 
to the same plant, as the specimens are sepai^ated from each other. To 
judge from the habit and fruit, this and perhaps also the following 
species may possibly belong to the subgenus Gyclo;ptera, The leaves 
are 8-10, their lobes 3-7 inches long. 

35. (jrevillea (Calothyrsus ? Cycloptera ?) Nob.; ramis al- 

biclo-toinentosis, foliis rigidis pinnatis glabris, laciniis 8-14-jugis an- 
guste linearibus mucronatis utrinque pimctato-scabriiisculis subtiis 
bisulcis marginibus acute refractis, lobo terminali proximis subtriplo 
breviore, panicula terminali thyrsoidea longe pediuiculata, racemis 
eloiigatis basifloris, calyce incmwo pubescente, ovario villoso, stylo 
longe exserto (poliicari) pilosiusculo, stigmate terminali oblique trun- 
eato subrotundo. — Common between Dundagaran and Smith Eiver. 
•—JDnmmond, coll. vi. n. 183. 

A fine and very distinct species, allied to (r. BryandrL It is said to 
be a prostrate shrub (Drummond, in Hook. Journ, 1853, p. 178). 
The leaves are 3-4 inches, their lobes 1-1^ inch long, and scarcely 
more than half a line in breadth; the peduncles a foot and more high, 
bearing remote foliaceous lanceolate bracts ; the calyx 3 iin. long, rose- 
coloured. 

36. Grevillea (Calothyrsus) MitcJielU% Nob. (non Hook.) ; foliis rigidis 
elongato-liiiearibus pinnatis passim indivisis ramisque cano-tomanto- 
sis, iobis obtusis siibmucronulatis l^evibus subtus bisulcis marginibus 
arete revolutis obtusis, racemis axillaribus terminalibiisque subsessi- 
libiis erectis folio ioiigioribus subsecundis densifloris, calyce pilosius- 
eulo iiiflato basi obliquo, lamiiiis apiculatis, pistillo calyeem dimidio 
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. saperante (siibpoliicari), ovario sessili viiloso, stigmate iaterali ovali 
obtuso.—Sabtropical East New Holland, Sir T. Mitchell . — *(7. Mil-- 
chellii, Lemanii ! MSS. in lierb., nec Hook. 

Tiioiigii very near G-. cliTyeodendron, H. Br. (G-. Mitchellu^ Hook.), 
it is certainly distinct from this in the pubescence, which is not silky, in 
the iiiore rigid leaves, the larger and ventricose calyx, the shape of the 
stigma, etc. ; nor does it agree with G, Stmiii, which we have not seen. , 
37. Greviilea (Calothyrsus) Roohermia^ Meisn. in PL Preiss, i. p. 546, 
‘—Drimnond^ coll. vi. n. 184. 

(Yh he continued.) 


Mi'tracis of Letters from the Malayan Islands, addressed to Sir W. J. 

Hooker and to W. Mitten, Escp ; % James Motley, Esq. 

[Continued from p. 47.) 

TO W. MITTEN, ESQ. 

. Batavia, Oct. 9, 1854. 

Yon will, I suppose, be surprised to receive a letter dated from this 
place ; but I have now entered into an arrangement witli a Dutch 
Company, established here to work the mines of Netherlands’ India, 
We commence operations on a concession granted by Government 
to the Company,* of nearly 500 square miles of coal-measures at 
Baiisjannassiii, which you will find nearly at the south point of 
Borneo, and thither I now go as soon as a ship is procured. It 
is, I believe, a very fine country, and will doubtless yield me .some 
plants : the trip will of course delay very much my at present pro- 
jected collection, but will certainly enable me to make it more in- 
teresting by giving the north and south range of many Grasses, over 
about ten degrees of latitude. I of course must not now restrict it to 
Singapore ; say, collected in the Indian Archipelago.” I have got 
about thirty sets, of perhaps sixty species each, already, and there are 
two or three common ones which I can pick up any day to add to tlie 
list. This is my second visit to Java; I came down at first about 
three months ago to arrange all this matter, and I then returned to 
Singapore for my family.; we landed here this moniing. We are in 
capital (piarters, ill the house of a Dr. Burger, who is one of the 
Directors of the Company ; he was formerly for many years attached 
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to the Government Natural History staff, and was with Van Siebold 
for a long time in Japan, of wdiich his reminiscences are very interest- 
ing ; lie is a botanist too as well as a zoologist, so we get on famously. 
When here before, having to remain six weeks, I took the opportunity of 
going up to the mountains. I first spent several days at the Botanic 
Garden at Biiitenzorg : the sub-curator, Mr. Bennendyk, is a good bo- 
tanist, and was very kind indeed, in showing me everything. I had the 
opportunity of seeing the new Rqfflesia (Brugmansia) Zippelii in spirits, 
and of examining fresh fruit of Azolla and Sahinia^ and of studying a 
noble collection of Orchids and Palms ; of the latter the collection is very 
numerous; but though I knew sixty at Labuan, I only recognized about a 
dozen of them here. How many Palms exist in these wonderful countries, 
who shall say ? After seeing the garden, I made a trip into the moun- 
tains, remaining nearly a week at Ivegoe, about 4000 feet above the 
sea. I think, had you been with me, you would have almost gone crazy, 
as I did, at the Cryptogams : every tree, from leaf to branch, was covered 
with Mosses, Hepaticm, and Lichens, to say nothing of Orchids and 
Perns ; no words can express the beauty of the jungle. The most pro- 
ductive places, however, I found to be the old coffee -plantations, where 
the scrubby crooked trees were almost borne to the ground by the weight 
of parasites : here a great epiphytal Mens or Magma mounted on high, 
far thicker and stronger than its supporter; and there a perfect blaze 
of scarlet MsGligm^itlms, streaming down from the huge matted tufts 
of Asplenium or Acrosticlmmy ship-loads of Vanch speciosa and odo- 
ratissima, Saccoladia^ Bendrohia, EpJiippia, any one of which would 
have carried off ail the prizes at Chiswick, and sent all the gardenei’s 
into fits; and in every damp hollow, groves of BieJmnias^ AlsopMlcey 
and Marattm, some rising forty or fifty feet, whose marvellous ele- 
gance and beauty, when swept by the wind, neither pen nor pencil 
can tell. AroidecB are in great force, and of very various forms, as are 
also parasitical Bliododendra^ Thihamdim^ and such plants. Melastonia- 
cedG are very prevalent here, especially the genus Medbdlla: most of 
them are semi-parasitic trailing plants, and hang in great masses from 
the trunks of the trees. But the Mosses and enticed me 

most, for these I could collect; while it was impossible, in my hurried 
trip, to dry other plants. Some of the Eepatim on^ Nechem 

are a foot or more long, and the effect of large masses of them is most 
beautiful, especially intermixed as they are with long bunches of a 
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wMte : like V.jiorida, I believe T have collected about SOI) 

species of ilepatice^ Musci, aad Lichens, and the greater part of them 
in frait. I shall be able, I think, to make twenty to thirty sets when I 
have time to open them; at present I have just dried and packed them 
up ill a box, which it will be several months before I am able to attack ; 
you shall receive some early specimens when I do get at them. The 
natives here are very capital, intelligent fellows ; I had three of them 
with me each day, with baskets, for which I paid one rupee, or about 
sixteen pence, and they seemed quite delighted ; they soon found out 
what I wanted, and I owe many of the specimens in fruit to tlieir sharp 
eyes. When I found a species barren, I just showed it them, and told 
them where I expected to find the fruit proceeding from, and they 
rarely failed to find it before long; they' seemed, too, to identify them- 
selves so with the matter, and showed such emulation as to who should 
be the first to find something new, that it was quite pleasant to be with 
them, —I might have fancied myself among botanists ; these moun- 
taineers, however, are botanists to an extent you would liardly expect 
among so-called savages. Every plant has its native name, and given 
upon the system of generic and specific names : for instance, when I asked 
a man the name of a little Faveita, he said at once, I never saw this 
before, and I don’t know its own name, but its ‘mother name’ is so 
and so,” mentioning the native generic term for Favetta Isoora and such 
plants in general. The authors of the catalogue of the Buitenzorg Garden 
have thought these names worth recording, and I think they are right ; 
for I saw many plants I should not have seen, especially among the 
E^icecB, but by asking for them by such names given in the catalogue ; 
and it is wonderful, on looking these over, to find how well the system 
is carried out. It is of course imperfect, but remarkable for people with 
no written language they do not speak Malay or Javanese, but a pe- 
culiar dialect called Sundanese. When I was tired of Ivegoe, or rather 
when I had spent as much time as I could afford there, I went on 
about twenty miles further to Cliepauas, where there is a regular 
European garden, to supply vegetables for the Governor’s table. It 
was pleasant enough to see there beet and lettuces, etc., growing very 
finely. There is a pond also with some SciUx Bahylouicci, but they 
look miserably, as do the European fruit-trees, though they seem to 
grow pretty quickly. The Plums appear to have most of the true 
flavour. The Apples certainly attain the most perfect colour ; and the 
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.Peaches, though they have a pretty good appearance, are said to be 
quite tasteless ; the feet is, the trees get no rest, so as to ripen any true 
bearing-wood. The Apples grow with long and ever -lengthening shoots, 
more like Osiers than their brethren in Europe. At this place, which 
is ill the midst of the plateau of the Preangii district, about 4000 
feet above the sea, you have quite an Italian climate, and it is cold 
enough at night to make a blanket pleasant. It takes its name, 
Chepanas, or “hot river,” from a waimi spring close to the GrovemoPs 
house, where there is a convenient bath, very pleasant after a hard 
day’s walking. There is a small botanic garden here also, where they 
have a good many Japanese plants ; but the most remarkable objects 
are two splendid specimens of the ISrorfolk Island Araumria^ perhaps 
sixty feet high, young trees, but in a state of health and vigour which 
promises welHbr the future. 

From Chepanas I made my last and crowning trip to the top of the 
Pangerongo Mountain, about 10,500 feet. I cannot pretend to tell you 
ali the plants I saw ; but you, who have never experienced the sensation, 
cannot imagine how odd it was, all at once to get again among forms 
such as two species of Viola, three Ranunculi, three Bnpatiens, jPrimula, 
Hypericum, Btoertia, Conmllaria, Vaccmkmi, Rhododend7'on, Gnap^Jialmm, 
Rolygomim, Digitalis {?), Lo?iicera, JPlanfago, Artemisia, Lohelia, Oxalis, 
Qitercus, Taxus, and about a dozen species of Ruhis, all beautiful plants. 
Primula imperialis only grows near the summit ; it is a charming species, 
the leaves like P. vulgaris, with an interrupted verticiiiate spike, some- 
times three feet high, of golden flowers. Mgperiamn Javameum is 
also a fine plant, with the shrubby habit of II, livrcimm, but large 
solitary flowers like H, calycinum, Gnaphalkm Javaniciim is a woody 
shrub, about six feet high, very ornamental. Up among these plants, 
amid the Moss which hangs to the trees in masses as big as a man’s 
body, are two fine parasitical Orchids, a Dendrohmm with bright purple 
flowers, I), purpureim, and a little pseudobiilboiis plant with large 
flowers like a CymUdkmi; and yet these plants, often exposed to 
3 6-3 8*^ Fahr,, we should perhaps put at home into an orchideous stove 
at 85°, and then be surprised when they died. I was much astonished 
at the distribution of plants of this tribe. I have often been puzzled 
why I did not get more species at Labuan and in other steamy hot 
places clown at the sea-level, where, I believe, most English botanists 
would hope to find them ; whereas', at about 4000 feet, with a night 
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teinperatlire of 45° to 50°, every tree is laden with them. Surely we 
are in the habit of coddling them (to use a Yorkshire word) too much 
ill our stoves ; and wdien it is considered that a change of plan would 
bring these lovely and curious plants within reach of many zealous 
cultivators who cannot now afford the expense, it would surely be worth 
some nurseryman's while to try the experiment on a large scale of cooler 
houses for orchids. 

I remained one night on the top of the mountain. It was exceed- 
ingly cold. I had forgotten to bring up a thermometer, but water was 
frozen in a plate raised a couple of feet from the ground. There are 
plenty of excellent strawberries here ; they have of course been planted, 
but, so far as fruiting is concerned, seem quite at home. I did not 
however see one stolon thrown out. They grow with scaly stems, 
in tufts Just like I)rya% octopetala. We saw nothing the evening we 
got up, as all was enveloped in a wet searching mist, but in the 
morning I was amply repaid for my trouble. The summit of the 
mountain, evidently an extinct volcano, is a sort of amphitheatre about 
500 yards in diameter, broken through on one side by a deep narrow 
ravine. This space has been cleared, and is chiefly covered with Straw- 
berries ; for the Apples and other European trees planted there are so 
covered with foliaceons lichens that they can hardly vegetate. The 
forest of crooked stunted shrubs, chiefly Ericaceous, extends to the 
veiy edge of this amphitheatre outside. At sunrise I climbed up to 
the ridge, and for half an hour had an uninterrupted view. I could 
see the sea to the north and south of the island of Java, and in the 
distance, to the south-east, chain upon chain of mountains, ending at the 
sea with the smoking summit of Jauykuban-prahu, which has within a 
few years been very active. A heavy haze hung over Bulana, so that I 
could not see it; but nearer tome, on both sides, I looked over miles of 
cultivated country ; the system of saw ah, or wet rice cultivation, making 
the country look half lakes and rivers. Nearer to the north-west, within 
about thirty miles, rose the jagged peak of the Salac, one of tiie best bota- 
nical inoiintains in Java, now all green and still, though some seventy 
years ago it committed frightful havoc and destroyed many lives ; and 
to the south, almost under my feet, gaped tiie white barren crater of 
the Gede, another peak of the mountain on which I stood, — a slight 
smoke rising out of its xmhithomable depths, to testify that, tlioiigli 
slunibering, the fire-kiog was not dead. You cannot conceive anytliiiig 
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more sublime tlian tlie bare walls of lava and banks of white pumice 
furrowed by the rains into deep ravines, and the wreaths of blue smoke 
curling up in the sunrise, with the dark primeval forest creeping up in 
places to the very edge of the abyss, or with countless dead grey branclies, 
silently attesting how different the scene may sometimes be. If you 
add to this the huge masses of boiling clouds rolling over the Hanks of 
the mountain, now hanging at the very edge of the crater, and then 
sweeping rapidly down to the plains, the strange ashy aspect of the 
nearest trees covered with pale lichens, and the bright blue tropical 
eloiidless sky and rising sun, you may perhaps imagine something of 
a scene which I can neither describe nor forget. I felt inclined to 
shout for joy, and I never even thought of the cold until I tried to 
sk-etch, and found my hands so numb I could not hold a pencil. I did 
manage to get, however, an outline of the water. Coming down again 
was harder work than climbing up, and played the very deuce with my 
knees 5 but nevertheless, when I met Bennendyk half-way up, I was 
glad enough to turn back with him. We took a short walk that after- 
noon, to see a thicket of Rhoclodmdron Jamniciim in flower. The plant 
is now, I believe, in Europe; and if it grows as it does here, it is 
almost the finest plant in the gardens : its beautiful flame-coloured 
blossoms are in large bunches of twenty or more, and the colour is 
more dazzling than that of any flower I know. I saw also two other 
EJiododendra, E. rvhnflorum, a beautiful scarlet, and E. alburn^ in per- 
fection, — both very free flowerers, and very beautiful plants. 

That night we remained in a small house on the mountains, and the 
next day went up another peak, and also to see some cataracts. Of 
these there were three falling at the head of a gorge, over a clifl some 
150 feet high. There was a fine supply of water, but in time of rain 
it must be immense, judging from the quantity of stones and timber 
heaped below. The rocks are covered with Bartramia fontana^ a white 
SpMgnimi, and a deep-red Hepaticous plant, and with great patches of 
the broad leaves of Gimnera^ and a dark-green TJrticaceous plant, which 
seemed to rejoice in the spray and foam. Large bushes of Acacia wl- 
camca, and a tall were scattered among damp stones covered 
with M-Osses and Ilepaticce. I gathered a curious GyropJiora in fruit on a 
dead Fern trunk. The white Epliagmm I mentioned as abundant here 
I saw on the course of one stream only, which rose in a hot- water 
spring half-way up, where it was very abundant. Coming back I found 
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a curious plant, Campamfmm Jcwanica, a sort of cliinbiiig’ Campanula^ 
witli greenisli flowers, veined like tlie. Henbane, and black pulpy fruit ; 
it is a pretty plant. The enormous size of the leaves of the under- 
growth in these dells gives a most peculiar character. Gtmnera, Cala- 
dkm^ and occupy large spaces, and are eminently social plants. 
I had this day the pleasure of seeing a Ehizantheous plant alive ; it 
is a species of Balanoplwra^ and grows nearly underground on the 
root of a Olssm, The thalius, or whatever you may call it, is sliglitly 
branclied, fleshy, and glutinous, and is sought by the natives, who dry 
and burn it for torches."^ Coming down, I had the pleasure of assisting 
in making the first plantation of Gimcltona in Java, consisting of several 
hundred plants, which Beiineiulyk Jiad come to plant half-way up the 
mountain. They are of the C. Caksaya, known to produce the ‘‘ Yellow- 
the most precious of all the cinchonas.- — J. M. 


On two Mhres from Brazil ; by Thomas C. Aeohee, Esq. ; toUh a Note 
SiE W. J» Hooker. 

“ There has been imported, within the last few weeks, into Liverpool, 
from Bahia, two varieties of vegetable fibre which I believe are new 
to the commerce of this connti’y. One of them is, commercially speak- 
ing, a species of flax, and is proposed to be used in the same way as 
tliat valuable material; it is in small hanks about twelve inches in 
length: the iiidividuai fibres are remarkably fine, and have a peculiar 
appearance, somewhat resembling a long-staple^ sheep’s-wool. The 
colour is a pale green. This material was imported experimentally and 
was called ‘ Tecimid I do not remember to have seen it mentioned in 
any works on Brazil. Upon comparing it with a specimen in the ' Col- 
lection of Liverpool Imports/ lam led to imagine that it is the pro- 
duce of a Palm Zm/; the specimen I refer to was a fine fibre, but 
coarsely prepared, from the leaves of the Carnalmba or Caniaiiba Palm 
{Gorgpha ceidfera). The price stated in the foreign invoice is equiva- 
lent to eighteeii-pence per pound. 

“ The other article is a very coarse red fibre of considerable length, 

^ A Em-opean would as little expect such a property to exist in these plants as in 
onr Zathrea, srpummia or limiiropct Sypopitijs another Balaiiopliorons plant, 
in New Granada, candles are made, of which samples are deposited in onr Museum of 
./Economic' Botany at Kew,— En. 
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resembling the Asta bark in Dr. Itoyle^s collection of vegetable fibres; 
it is evidently, I tliiiik, the fibrous portion of the bark of some tree, pro- 
liably an Acacia. This material was also sent from Bahia, and its ap» 
plication as a substitute for oakum was suggested ; neither of these 
articles has yet met with purchasers. I send specimens of each for 
tli(3 Museum at Kew. — T. C. Aecher.” 

In offering a few remarks upon the two fibres above mentioned, and 
kindly sent to us by our friend Mr, ikrcher, we must take the oppor- 
tunity of alluding to the importance, in a mercantile and commercial 
point of view, of the establishment of Museums like that which is aUuded 
to in the last paragraph, and like the commercial one now forming at 
Liverpool under Mr, Archer’s care. Without the Museum at Kew, the 
origin of these fibres, and the uses to which they are applied in their native 
locality, might still and for centuries have remained unknown. But let it 
be observed, it is not merely as a deposit for the useful products of the 
vegetable kingdom tliat this has become of national importance ; but to 
the encouragement that has hereby been given to educated travellers and 
scientific botanists, to direct attention to those subjects during their 
arduous voyages and journeys : and we would appeal to the good sense 
and judgment of the “merchant princes” of this country, whether it 
would not be ^ecimianhj well worth their while to contribute to the 
outfit and maintenance of competent persons, who now are engaged, or 
may yet be so, in exploring countries where a better knowledge of the 
products might lead to a discovery of new kinds, and a more intimate 
and correct acquaintance with the properties of aU. Many parts of 
China, and even Japan, abounding in vegetable riches, known and un» 
known to science and the arts, are at length open to the enterprising 
traveller: and we know that Sir John Bowring, the talented Governor 
of Hongkong (through whose exertions the famous Pace-paper plant is 
clearly ascertained and introduced alive to Europe), will do everything 
in his power to facilitate the researches of a competent person. The 
gums, and resins, and drugs of Persia, and Arabia, and Abyssinia, have, 
in very few instances, been traced to the plants which yield them : and 
ill the first of these countries we have a British minister at the Court, 
the Honourable Charles Augustus Murray, who is equally disposed to 
further the views of any enlightened traveller. There is at this time such 
a dearth of fibres for textile materials, and for paper in particular, as 
to have created a kind of textile panic in the country ; and without any 
kind of knowledge of the natural properties of plants, all sorts of people. 
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save tliose competent to the tasks making paper of saw-dust and 
straw, and couch-grass, — in short, anything but of those substances to 
which science would direct its votary : — and hence so many failures. 

But to return to our present subject. We owe our knowledge of 
the origin of fibres to which Mr. Archer has here directed our attention, 
inainly to the botanical and other qualiiications of Mr. Spruce, who 
has now been engaged in exploring the vegetable riches of tlie Amazon 
and its tributaries for the last five years, with the greatest assiduity, 
and with the most remarkable success, as may be seen by his letters in 
the last five volumes of the present Journal. Mr. Archer, from great 
experience in textiles, judged the first of these filmes (which he aptly 
compares to “ long-staple sheep’s-wool) to be derived from the leaves 
of a Palm, having seen a somewhat similar, but coarser, in the collec- 
tion of Liverpool imports, wdiicli was considered to he the Carnauha^ 
Coryplm (or Oo^emicia) cerifera, and he may be right. Mr. Spruce 
sends a similar material, in a coarser state (in that respect agreeing 
with that just mentioned by Mr. Archer), as “ a cord of Tiichi, and 
bundles of raw fibre. This latter is merely the leaves of the young 
shoot (which before it bursts forth is quite coloiuiess) of the Timm 
IB aim {Jstrocarpim Tucimi, Mart.), torn up into shreds.* it needs no 
cleaning process of any kind.*’ The cord is excellent, strong, and 
very beautiful. Of smaller twine from this fibre are made the ham- 
mocks wdiich some travellers have called liammoclaB No doubt 
from other Palms a very similar substance may be obtained, and 
probably the same name of ‘‘ Tiicum,” or Tecum,” given to it : as, 
even by more enlightened people, many kinds of fibres are called 

The other article, “a coarse red fibre,” mentioned by Mr. Archer, 
and recommended as a substitute for Oahum .- this we find is the pro- 
duce of a noble tree, of which the seeds or nuts are well known in this 
country as the BraziUtuf^ {Bertliolletia exeelsa of Humboldt, who 
first accurately described the entire fi'uit), the Gastanhira of the Bra- 
zilians. The bark (as in the specimens sent by Mr. Spruce, and as in 
those from Mr. Archer) is beaten into Oakum, and much used in that 
form for caulking ships at Para. Mi% Archer has examined this oakum 
microscopically, and he kindly sends me a drawing, which I trust he 

* It gives me pleasure to be able to say that Mr. Archer is preparino; a ' Manual 
of Economic Botany; for which few men arc more competent, and none in a better 
position for inspecting materials for such a work. 
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will publish, made under a quarter of an inch lens, tbe small detached 
ceils having been separated by boiling in an alkaline solatioii. In this 
he finds carious fusiforiB bodies, cells (?), length, 

apparently subdivided (transversely) by thick partitions, each compart- 
ment containing a small opaque nucleus. These would seem to break 
up into roundish or oblong or four-sided cells, well defined, filled with 
matter resembling cork, under a low power having a shining satiny 
lustre. This corky substance may render this fibre especially valuable 
for caulking. 

There can be no doubt but tbe microscope will render great ser- 
vice in detecting the nature and several properties of fibres. Indeed, 
wliile examining the Brazil-nut fibre, Mr. Archer was led to submit to 
the microscope that of another useful fibrous bark, of the Tatia7'i^ 
employed on the Amazon for making the envelopes of cigars. '^The 
single tree,” says Mr. Spruce, I saw of this, was too large and too 
lofty to admit of procuring its leaves; but from its habit, smooth fis- 
sile bark, and trunk dilated into buttresses (called " sapopemas’), I do 
not hesitate to consider it a Lecythis, though a different species from 
L. oUaria.^^ Now, Mr. Archer observes, ‘^Even without the information 
afforded by Mr. Spruce, I should have been led to suppose it was a 
species of the same family; the parenchyma in Taiiareis more stringy 
and firm, and the cork-cells are smaller and more compactly arranged. 
In other respects the structure is the same.” It is well known that 
the two trees belong to the same natural family, the LecytJddem. They 
are of a gigantic size : some of the Castanha-trees, we learn from 
Mr. Spruce, in the forests of Tanau, are the very largest I have any- 
where seen. I measured one, which was fourteen yards round at the 
base, and at the height of fifty feet the circumference was apparently 
very little less. It must have risen to above one hundred feet before 
putting forth a single branch.” 


BOTANICAL INEOBMATION, 


respecting the Mora Tree [Mora excelsa, Beiitli.) in. 

Trinidad, 

d® Prominent among the trees which adorii the forests of Giiiana, 
and which astonish by their profuse verdure and gigantic size, stands 
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tlie majestic Moray the king of the forest. . Eisiiig to the height of 
from sixty to ninety feet before it gives out branches, it towers over the 
wall-like vegetation which skirts the banks of the rivers of Guiana, 
forming a crown of the most splendid foliage, overshadowing numerous 
minor trees and shrubs, and hung with Lianas in the form of festoons. 
The Jfom, of all other trees of the forests of Guiana, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed for naval architecture; and it is to be found in such abundance, 
that if once introduced for building material into the dockyards, there 
can never be any apprehension there would be a want of that timber 
which could not he supplied. The wood is uncommonly close-grained, 
and gives scarcely room for a nail when driven into it ; when cleared 
of sap it is durable in any situation, whether in or out of the water. 
With this property it unites another of equal consideration to builders : 
it is strong, tough, and not liable to split, has never been known to be sub- 
ject to dry-rot, and is considered therefore by the most competent judges 
to be superior to Oak and African Teak, and to vie in every respect 
•with Indian Teak. The full-grown tree will furnish logs from thirty to 
forty, or even fifty feet in length, and from twelve to twenty-four inches 
square, taken from the main stem, whilst the remaining portions are 
suited to various purposes of naval architecture : such, for instance, as 
keels, keelsons, stern-posts, floors, ribs, beams, knees, breasts, backs, etc.’’ 

Thus wrote Sir Eobert Schomburgk fifteen years ago (Transactions 
of the Linnaean Society, vol. xviii. p. 207) : and, in the same volume, 
that there might be no difficulty of distinguishing the tree in the searcli 
for it . in other countries, Mr. Bentham, from specimens sent by Sir 
Eobeid, published an excellent figure and botanical history, under the 
name of Mora excelsa : for it had previously no place in botanical works. 
It belongs to the Natual Order of LegimiinoBts^ and to the same group 
or section as the well known Cassias. Yet it does not appear that 
the attention of any of our authorities or travellers has been directed 
to the commercial im portance of this tree, till very recently . The sain e 
tree has been found to prevail in certain localities of the island of 
Trinidad. We are enabled to give publicity to the following important 
particulars, by the kindness of the Eight Honourable Sir George Grey, 
Chief Secretary for the Colonies, who received the following letter from 
Governor Elliot, dated 

“ Governmeiit House, Tmidatfi Sept. 9, 1854. 

"By this mail I have had the honour to forward to Sir James 
Graham, two specimens of Mora timber, taken from the fringe of a 
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vast forest cropping out of tlie shore of the Gulf of Paria, about five 
miles to the southward and westward of the mouth of the Irois Eiver. 

One of my earliest objects after my arrival here was to procure 
reliable information on this material point, of the accessibility of the 
great Mo?'a forests, from the western or protected shores of this Island,' 
because, speaking as a professional man, I know the almost insuperable 
difficulty of carrying on an extensive timber traffic from the eastern 
shores of Trinidad, without safe anchorage along its whole length, ex- 
posed to strong trade-winds and a considerable sea for at least nine 
months of the year, and to very uncertain weather for the remainder. 

“ Having learnt that the fffam forest abutted, or nearly so, on the 
Gulf shores of the Island, where the water is always as smooth as in a 
river, I sent Mr. Purdie, the Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, 
to the point which I desired most to examine, 

“ It will be seen by the accompanying memorandum, that he has 
ascertained that the . forest comes close up to the sea-beach, near the 
mouth of the Eiver Irois.’’ 

Iff. JPm’die^s Eej)ort to the Gomrnor. 

In pursuance of your Excellency’s instructions to ascertain and re- 
port on the extent and facility of access to the vast forests of Mora (Jihm 
exceUa) known to exist in this Island, extending from Cedros to the 
valley of the Ortoise, and comprising an uninterrupted belt of forest of 
this valuable timber of more than sixty miles long, I have the honour 
to report that the banks of the Oropouche Eiver, debouching on the 
east coast, are also covered with dense and extensive forests of Mora, 
hut they are only acessible a little to the northward of Manzanilla 
Point, where this river finds its way into the sea. Little, however, is 
known of this river, and anchorage off its mouth, on the eastern or 
exposed shores of the Island, cannot be depended upon. 

“I have for a long time known of the existence of immense forests 
of Mora in this Island, having traversed them in various places in the 
most remote and least frequented parts of the country, and I had the 
honour to direct the attention of our late respected Governor, Lord 
Harris, to the existence of this vast source of wealth; but the great 
obstacle has always been the difficulty, or supposed difficulty, of ap- 
proaching the eastern or southern coasts of this Maud at all seasons of 
the year; consequently, the discovery of, easy access to these .forests 
VOL. vri. N 
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from tlie Gulf side of tlie Island (tlie waters of wliicli are alwa3^s trail 
quil) lias been justly considered by your Excellency as a great deside- 
ratum. 

“ I am liappy to say, tliat I am now able to lay before your Excel- 
lency tbe most cheering prospects of opening these valuable forests from 
the Gulf, or protected side of the Island. 

The forests of Mora advance towards and recede from the coast of 
the Gulf of Paria in various places between Point La Brea and Cedros, 
at the Eivers Guapo and Irois, which are both navigable for some 
distance. These forests recede some three miles from the coast ; but 
about four miles below (to the south) the Eiver Irois, there is another 
tide-serving river, extending some miles into the interior. This is 
called Bio de Clu, and at this point the Mora forests come up to the 
sea-beacli. The river has a good entrance : its banks are perfectly 
level, and composed of a hard, white, sandy soil, poor in itself, but 
clothed with a forest such as is rarely seen in any country in point of 
abundance, size, and quality of its timber. 

** The great peculiarity of a forest of Mo)*a is, that it is a gregarious 
tree, that is, it excludes every other kind of tree, or in other words mo- 
nopolizes the entire soil to itself, like a forest of Pines or Fir-trees in 
northern climates ; and this is of immense advantage, because every 
tree is available that is of sufficient size, which is not the case with 
any other timber tree that we have : for example, Foni^ Baltata^ Cedar, 
Sipre, and others, — all excellent timber, but they always occur more or 
less isolated, and require the constant removal of the saw-mill, etc. ; 
while in a forest of once plant the saw-mill, and you have work 

for years, however energetically it may be carried on. 

‘'Logs of Mo}'a maybe got in any quantity of from three to four feet 
square, or even larger, if necessary, but those giving two feet square is 
the commonest size, that is, after the sap-wood is removed, and Iroin 
one Imndred feet dowmvards in length; logs of eighteen inches to two 
feet square, and fifty to sixty feet long, would be more conveniently 
transported than if tliey were larger. I measured one fallen tree wliicli 
was eighty feet to the hrst branches, and would square over two feet ; 
another standing tree I measured which was forty-two feet in eirciiin- 
ference at six feet from the ground. The common height of the Mora 
tree is one liundrecl to one hundred and thirty feet. It is tlie loftiest 
of all, our forest trees. ■ Tconsider' that 'the forest which I have above 
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indicated will aYerage from twelve to fifteen full-gTOWii trees to the 
acre, each tree containing from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of timber at the least. The reputation which the tim- 
ber of the Mora tree has obtained in the markets of England is the 
best guarantee of its quality. I believe it is a most valuable wood for 
planking, or the ceiling of war-vessels, as it splinters even less than 
oak- My own experience is that it is one of the toughest of woods, 
Timite (a kind of Palm, furnishing the best possible kind of thatch) 
is abundant on the spot ; good water is also plentiful ; good anchorage 
for large shipping at the distance of one mile or less, where vessels 
might anchor in safety at ail seasons of the year. Hurricanes are im- 
known in the Gulf of Paria, and indeed it appears extraordinary that 
forests of such magnitude and value, and so easily accessible, should so 
long have escaped the axe and the saw. 

“I have brought specimens of Mora timber for your Excellency’s 
inspection. That marked No. 1 is a piece of plank taken from a fallen 
tree, which has doubtless been on the ground and exposed to weather 
some twenty years. That marked No. 2 is the cross section of a small 
tree which measured ninety feet to the first branches. — W. P.” 

On the 8th of November, 1854, Governor Elliot addressed another 
most satisfactory letter to Sir George Grey, of which the following is a 
copy 

“In my despatch No. 63, dated the 9th of September last, I re- 
marked that I should visit the Mo7'a forest which has now been ascer- 
tained to crop out on the western shores of this colony, as soon as the 
mitigation of the epidemic enabled me to leave the seat of government, 
and I have now the honour to report that I have accomplished that 
purpose. 

“ The forest comes clown within three hundred yards of the beach, 
at the mouth of a small stream, not named in Wyld’s map, about live 
miles W.S.W. of Puerto del Guapo, being the second river to the west- 
ward of an abandoned estate called ‘La Paia,’ marked on the map, and 
belonging to the Crown, 

“The anchorage is safe, arid perfectly smooth at all seasons of the 
year, and there was eighteen feet of watej, half flood (spring tides), 
within half a mile of the beach. We landed at the mouth of the 
stream, and after crossing a ridge of about thirty feet of hdglit, and 
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wading ill Toiigli a mangrove swamp not exceeding two liiindred yards 
of widtli, struck at once into tlie forest. The ground there is iuird, 
and perfectly level, so that the tram modes of movement are susceptible 
of application from the body of the forest to the edge of the swamp, 
without expensive levelling, and with little or no other charge than the 
felling of the trees and laying down the trams, which might be formed 
of the timber itself; 

The forest consists almost exclusively of Mora, and I have no 
doubt, from the accounts I have received from authentic sources of 
information, that it is the western extremity of the great belt of tim- 
ber-iaiids running parallel with the whole southern shores of the colony, 
and extending iipwaards along large parts of its eastern side. 

“ It is the nature of this noble tree to carry its substance in, straight 
columns, free of branches, to great heights, and I saw several wiiicli 
would, I think, have squared at least two feet, in lengths of upwards 
of seventy feet. In the absence of exact enumeration, I am unable to 
speak positively as to the average number of merchantable trees to the 
acre, but 1 may remark generally, that the number and the weight of 
those prodigious masses of hard timber was one of the most amazing 
proofs of vegetative vigour ’«\rluch T have ever witnessed. 

** Having now convinced myself of the ease of access to this timber, 
of the facility with which it may be shipped at all seasons of the year, 
and of the immediate returns to the moderate amounts of capital which 
would be requisite for the working of the forest in the most effective 
manner, I feel ivell warranted in confirming the impressions of the 
great value signified in my despatch before alluded to. 

I shall of course do what I can, without loss of time, to render 
the timber available for our own cGiitemplated public buildings. 

hope in the course of a few weeks to be able to forward to the 
Surveyor-General of the Havy, the whole section of a tree of consider- 
able magnitude. — I have, etc., Chaeles Elliot.’^ 


Mots from Sie John Bow^rinh, relating to the flower big of the Bice- 
Paper Plant, dated Uonghoug, Dec, 1854 (which was cicconi'^ 
panied hg a flomermg specimen f 

®* This is one of your desiderata— flower of the Rice-Paper Plant. 
The said flowers grow in wand-like branches, some of them four feet 
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long, wliicli to your all-learnedly botanical eye, will be a siifficient de- 
scription. Tiie plant from wliicli I plucked tliis flower is about seven 
feet bigii, and covers, I should think, a circumference of twenty feet.'’ 

These fiow'ers prove that we are correct in referring the plant to 
Jralia, in the larger sense of the genus. The fruit is still a desiclera- 
tuiii; but. Sir John Bowring has our grateful thanks for the way in 
wliicli he (and we must not exclude his son) lias elaborated the history 
of this previously unknown plant. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Index Filicum ; a Spiopsis of the Genera of Ferns ^ tmih their Charac- 
ters, and am Emmieration of the Species, with their Spion^ms, Eefer- 
ences, etc. etc.; hy Thomas Mooue, E.L.S., etc. 

Last iiioiitli we announced a ‘ Nornenclator Filicum,'’ from the pen of 
a Gemian author. Dr, J. W, Sturm, of Nlirnberg (see p. 60), and now 
we have the pleasure to publish the notice of a work of similar impoii:, 
an Index Filicum ’ of our own country. Mr. Moore issues the fol- 
fowing Peospeotus, and Specimens or ExAxMPLEs : — 

‘‘'The acknowledged want of some recent enumeration of Ferns, 
showing the relation betrveen their old and new names, and embodying 
the modern principles of classification, led the publisher some time 
since, to project a volume of convenient bulk and of moderate price, 
which should supply this want. 

“ 111 undertaking the somewhat difficult task of preparing such an 
enumeration, the author proposed to himself an extension of the ori- 
ginal design, by adding-~-(l) A complete series of index-like refer- 
ences to the most useful general publications already existing on this 
subject, especially those of Swartz, Willdenow, Sprengel, Presl, Kunze, 
Hooker, and Fee ; (2) Eeferences to figures whensoever practicable ; 
and (3) An indication of the geographical distribution of the species. 

“ On this basis considerable progress has been made during the last 
few months, in the collection and arrangement of materials for the work. 
The time has therefore arrived at which the publisher may announce 
his intentions, and the author may venture to solicit the aid of bota- 
nists in the execution of his task. In particular, he would solicit in- 
formation or materials which may throw light on such of the species ' in 
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the older enumerations of Swartz and Willdenow, as may still reiiiaiii 
obscure ; and also such as may assist in the recognition of the new uii- 
figured species of later writers. 

While adopting the modern system of classification, wdxicli was first 
generally applied with so much sagacity by Presl, and has since been 
modified by the accurate and useful labours of Mr. J. Smith and M, Pee, 
a considerable amount of close investigation has led the author to the 
conclusion that the genera have been too much multiplied, and it will 
be his object to consolidate what appear to be unnecessary subdivisions. 
There can he no doubt, moreover, that species have been too much iiiiil- 
tiplied, but the difficulties of accurately consolidating these fiilse species 
without vast materials for comparison, is so great, that he fears he may 
not accomplish in this dejiartment so much as he desires. Any ma- 
terials in aid of this object, will, however, be thankfully appreciated. — ■ 
For fiicility of reference, the genera and species in the body of the work 
will be aiTanged in alphabetical order. — Those botanists who may be 
disposed to render aid in this nndertaking, by the communication of 
specimens, are invited to forward them to the author, under cover to 
the publisher,^’ 

EXAMPLES. 

HBWABBIA, J. Smith, HooJc. Jour. JBot. iii. 432, 1. 16-17. 

Adianti sp. Auct . 

adiantoides, /. Sm . 1 . c . — P. Guiana.- — Pee 122, 

Adiantiim Hewardia, Kze, Schicr. Ml. Stip, 104. t. 49. — Hk. ii. 7- 
dolosa, Fee, Gen. 122.— Brazil ; Surinam : Ecuador. 

Adiantum. dolosum, Fse, Linn. xxi. 219. — Hk. ix. 6, t. 79 B. 
lindsEea niacroi)}iylla, Kze. Anal. Fter. in part — fide Hook. 

Leprieiirii, Fee, Gen. 122, — ^Berbice : P. Guiana. 

Adiantum Le Prieurii, Hoolc. Sp. Fit ii. 31, t. 82 b. 
sen'txio.. Fee, Gen. 122. — Brazil. 

Adiantum obliquunx, m 

Adiantum Wilsoni, JHooX:. 

LBFT0STEGJA, B. Bon, Frocl FI. Hep. 14. 

D. Bon. =Onycliium lucidum, 

CASSEBEBEA, 

Adianti sp. Auct . 

m'gentea, J. Sm.=Cheilanthes argentea, Mooh. 

J. Sia.===Cheilanthes cuneata, 

J. Sm.:==C]ieilanthes farinosa, 

gleichenioides, Gardn.: HooJc. Tc. FI. t. 507. — Brazil. — Hk. ii, 119, 
intramargimlis, J. Sni.=Pteris inti'amarginalis, Kaulf. 

*‘'Hort, Ber,” Kl.=Adzantopsis paupercnla, i%?. 
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pedata, J. Sm.=:Pteris geraniifolia, Raddi. 

Kmdf. M. ML SIT.—Brazil.— Spr. 118; Pr. 155 ; Hk. ii. U9; 

Anal RUr. 37, t. 24. 
pteroides, Presl.=A(liantopsis pteroides. 

tripliylla, ICcmIf. Mi. FIL 216. — Buenos Ayres : Brazil. — S\v. 120 ; W. 428 : Spr. 
118 ; Pr. 155 : Hk. ii. 118 : Pee 119. mole. Gen. Ml t. 66 A.==Aaiaiitum 
triplyllum, Smith le. hied. t. 74: Sw. 120. 


Victoria Eegia, or the Great Water-Lily ^ ; with a brief 

Account of its Biscovery ^ Introduction^ and Cultivation : %dth Illustra- 
tions by William Sharp, from s^ecmiens grown at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.; by John Pish Allen. Elephant folio, with 6 
coloured plates. 

We have already in the pages of our Journal recorded the particulars 
of the introduction and first flowering of this royal aquatic in the United 
States, in the garden of Caleb Cope, Esq., to whom the present work 
is with great propriety dedicated. We believe the bright suns and 
warm summers of a Pennsylvanian climate, combined with good culti- 
vation, have been the means of occasioning the plant to yield larger 
flowers, if not larger leaves, than have been produced in England. ISTo 
wonder, then, that a talented artist and a zealous hoi'ticultiuist should 
desire to record with pen and pencil the beauties of this flower : and 
this is accomplished on a plan and size worthy of the subject. Tlie di- 
mensions of the book are those of the largest elephant folio (twenty-five 
inches long, and twenty broad), the plates executed in lithography by 
Mr. William Sharp, and coloured true to life : no attempt to outdo 
nature. The first plate represents the germination of the plant ; the 
second, the opening of the flower in its pure white state, floating on 
the water, accompanied by leaves and buds ; the third exhibits the 
highly curious structure of the back of a single leaf, with its massy pro- 
jecting and anastomosing ribs ; the fourth, the intermediate stages of 
bloom and flowers; the fifth, the fully expanded flower, in all its glory; 
the sixth and last plate, a peculiar state of the flower, described at p. 13 
of the text. 

The descriptive part comprises, the history of the discovery, the 
names, the cultivation, details of the entire plant, in which the author 
is aided by the Eev. J. Eusseli: then follows an elaborate account ; of 
its cultivation in the United States ; this is succeeded by the special 
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account of ttie cultivation at Mr. Allen’s garden at Salein^ and here the 
author has said much that may be useful to all who can afford to cul- 
tivate this rarity; and lastly, a full description of the plates— The 
whole is alike honourable to the state of the arts and liorticiiltiiral 
skill and knowledge in the United States. 


TuinboijW; Tloba mn Nedeblanb en zijne overceescke BeziUingen^ 
etc. etc. Leyden. 8vo. 185T. 

This is an important horticultural and botanical work, of wliicii 
twelve numbers, constituting the first volume, are now before us, and we 
regret that our ignorance of the Dutch language prevents our giving 
such a notice as would render it justice. It is a publication that com- 
bines the beautiful figures, corresponding with tlie * Botanical Magazine ’ 
of this country, with a vast amount of varied horticultural inlbrination, 
such as has been hitherto found in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ alone ; 
the paper, type, and execution such as would do honour to any coun- 
try, and conducted, we believe, mainly, if not entirely, by Mr. W. hi. 
De Braiiw, and our valued friend Dr. W. IL De Vriese. Under such 
auspices -it cannot fail to contain mucb that is useful as well as 
scientific. It opens with a highly coloured figure, and description, 
of a new J apan Apricot, and the same number contains a reniarkal)ly 
well executed figure of Wellmgtonia gigantea. Among other interest- 
ing subjects, will be found a fine new Hoga^ II, Motos'kei; a figure 
and description of a noble Banyan, Ficus Benjamina, L. ; admirable 
figures of Nepenthes Rqfflesimia^ of which that at Plate IX. is parti- 
cularly satisfactory and graceful, showing an entire plant. A consi- 
derable portion of the tenth number is devoted to a history and a 
Japanese figure of the Bioscorea lapowka^ or Japanese Yam, an escu- 
lent of no small importance just now in the horticultural world, when 
small tubers, less than a hazel-nut, are selling for hall-a-crowii. Plate 
XIV. :gives a charming representation of Fkm all the upper 
branches ' fringed with the rich brown-coloured cones. ,Tiie last number 
has a figure of Bllhmjia thjrsoidea,M.dxi,^mT. sonata, and a represen- 
tation of the Palm-house at Kew, accompanied by a description froiii 
the pen of Dr. De Yriese. We heartily wish the work all tlie success 
it merits : it ought to be encouraged diy every Hollander, iu wlioiii it is 
known there is an innate love of fiowers. 
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Kew Garden Museum ; or, mi Account of the Origin and some cf the 
‘Contents of ike Museum oe Economic attached 4 o ike 

Eoyal Gardens of Kewj dg the Director, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H,, F.R., A., and L.S. 

{Continued front vi. p. 36.) 

Ord. CRuciFERiE. Cruciferous Damily. 

This Family, or Natural Order, derives its name from the cross- 
shaped petals, there being almost invariably four uniform petals to the 
flower, placed in opposite pairs, hence cross-shaped; and the six tetra- 
dynamous stamens (four long and two short) afford almost as constant 
a character. It abounds in genera and species, chiefly inhabiting tem- 
perate climates: not one of them is poisonous or hurtful : a great number 
are useful to mankind, especially the less acrid, as esculent, culinary, 
affording oil in the seed, and oil-cake for feeding cattle, and valuable 
manures. Many are antiscorbutic, particularly the Cockleariee (Scurv}^- 
grasses) ; but such plants become inert when dried. They possess a 
certain degree of acridity, and they contain sulphur and nitrogen, to 
which is supposed to be due their animal odour when rotting. 

As this Family of Plants is rich in culinary and horticultural and 
agricultural objects, not a few of them owing their peculiarities to cul- 
tivation, and as our extensive collection of them is the Messrs. Law- 
son’s liberal gift, already spoken of, I must here refer to the excellent 
list of ^ The Lawsonian Collection; or Sgnopsis of Vegetable VroducU 
of Seotland in the Museum of the Royal Cardens of Kew. Minhnrgh: 
private press of Feter Zamon and Boji ; 1853,’ for what concerns the 
agricultural products of this Family. When not otherwise expressed, 
it is to be understood that such articles are part and parcel of that 
Collection. 

JVater-cress. Nasturtium officinale, R, Br. Britain. Seed. Yonug 
plants are a favourite salad, pungent and antiscorbutic. Often culti- 
vated in artificial running streams for sale. 

OiicJcoofomers, Cardamine pratensis, X, Britain. Medicinal : con- 
sidered useful as a stimulant, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

Morse-radish. Cochlearia Armoracia, X. Europe. Seed, and wax 
model of root. Pungent, aciid, stimulant, and vesicant. Scraped roots 
much used as a condiment. ^ 


YOU. vii.: 


o 
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Moogee-^root. Megacarpsea polyandra, MS, in Herb, Hook. Kumaon. 
(Captain Stracliey and Major Madden,) 

Bose of Jericlio. Anastatica Hierocliuntica, L. Syria. (B. Page, Esq.) 
A singular bxit small plant, growingiiiexposed deserts, where it is often 
uprooted and blown about by the winds ; and has the property of roll- 
ing up like a ball in diy weather; opening, spreading out its branches 
in wet weather. The most absurd fables are related of the virtues of 
this plant in the East, and greedily believed by the vulgar. The pre- 
sent is the “Rosa de liiericho’’ of Ealechamp, and “Rosa hierochim- 
tica'' of Commelyn: in short, the original “Rose of 16110110/' But the 
same name has of late been applied to a Lg copodium of Mexico {L, lepi- 
dophjllum^ Hook.), possessing similar hygrometric properties. 

Ga7'den-cr€ss, Lepidimn sativum, L, Europe, Seed, and oil. 
The young plants, with those of Mustcml, are frequently eaten as 
“ mustard and cress," and are extremely wholesome and antiscorbutic. 

Gold of Fleasure, Camelina sativa, Europe. Seeds, and 

oil Much cultivated for the oil tlnoughout Europe, but the refuse 
is considered too acrid for cattle. Brooms are made from the dry 
haulm. 

Woad. Isatis tinctoria, L, Seed, and specimens prepared for dyeing, 
Eormerly much used as blue-dye in this country. 

Cabbage Tribe. Cabbage, Rape, Turnep (Brassica). 

Commmi or Wild Callage. Brassica oieracea, L. Drawings and 
models. Native of the sea-coasts of the middle and south of Europe, 
including England. This is considered to be the origin whence the 
numerous cultivated varieties of Callages have sprung. “From this 
circumstance," write Messrs. Lawson, “it is often alluded to as a 
remarkable proof of tlie advantages resulting from a careful cultiva- 
tion, improvement, and selection of the most deserving varieties of any 
of our cultivated economical plants. Nor can a more suitable example 
be adduced than to compare this insignihcant weed-like plant of the 
sea-coast, with the gigantic growth of the Tree- or Cow-Cabbage, the 
large close head of the Drumhead-Cabbage, or with the different forms 
or habits of growth apparent in the Brussels Sprouts, Red Cabbage, 
CaiihRower, Kohl-Eabi, and various other forms." 

A large proportion of the above are very unsuited to a Museum, from 
the difficulty or impossibility of preserving such succulent products, and 
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tliey would not be very instructive. -The seed, faitbfuliy and correctly 
named, several models in wax and drawings, are what we possess, and 
these, as well as the other esculent Crucifer are fully described in 
Messrs. Lawson’s work. We conhne our notice to some of the better- 
defined kinds. 

Tree ov Goto Cablage, Seed and stems, and walking-sticks. Often 
called Chou Clmaliei\ Chou a Vaches^ Jersey Kale or Cabbage, This is 
certainly one of the most remarkable of the Cabbage kind, having a 
hard and woody stalk, averaging, Messrs. Lawson say, five feet high. 
No one can visit Jersey without being struck with this plant in the 
kitchen gardens, not five feet high only, but frequently eight and ten 
feet ; and we remember a dried stalk in Mr. Lambert’s possession mea- 
suring thirteen feet in length. This great length is mainly produced 
by daily pulling ofl- the lower leaves, as fodder for. the cows, leaving 
foliage only at the top; thus a small garden of them has almost the 
appearance of a little plantation of Palms. Planted close, as living 
fences, they keep out fowls and small animals. Sheds are thatched 
with the dried stems. They serve for supporting kidney -beans, peas, 
etc., and “as cross-spars” for the purpose of upholding the thatch or 
roof of the smaller classes of farm-buildings, cottages, etc., and when 
kept dry, are said to last upwards of half a century. At a distance 
from the coast, and in colder latitudes than Jersey, we have always seen 
this Cabbage degenerate. Some of our dried stalks measure nine feet 
ill length, sent from J ersey by Mr. J. Bunscombe. The walking-sticks 
are almost handsome. 

Of the other varieties of Cabbage we reckon, either in the shape 
of seeds, or drawings, or models, forty-one kinds, including Broccolf 
Oauliflotoer, Kohl-Kahi, etc. ; many are probably hybrids, though of 
great importance for agricultural and culinary purposes. 

Tiirnep. Brassica Eapa, L. Europe, This includes all the varieties 
of the Common Tiirnep, of which forty-four sorts are represented by 
seed, drawings, or models, in the Museum. That state of tlio root 
called ^'Anhnrg^' or ^"fingers and foes^' (wax model), is well known to 
farmers, and is a disease supposed to be caused by the soil. 

Swedish Turnep, or Conimm Wild NamL Brassica canipcstris, L. 
Eight varieties of this are in the Collection, and drawings of several. 
Oil is extracted from the variety oleifera. 

Common or. JKmier Majw, Cole-seed, Brassica Napiis, Jj, Seed and 
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oil (common and refined), and Eape-cake. The oii is commonly known 
as Rape oil, and the crushed residuum is much used for fattening cattle, 
under the name of Eape-calie. 

Mustard, Seed, oii (Camphine Company), prepared mustards, with 
the Iran or husks, and lawn-sieve used in separating the mustard used 
at table from the bran. (Mr. Spencer.) Two species are in general 
use ill England ; Blnapis alba, L., yielding the white or Essex mustard, 
and Binajju wigra, L., Cambridge brown mustard. Spanish mustard is 
probably from one of the above, though the plant is called by Lawson 
S:, Hispanica, In India oil is extracted extensively, according to Dr. 
Alexander Hunter, from Binapis Chinensis and S. glauca, as well as 
8, nigra. 

Sea-kde. Crambe maritima, L. Europe. Wild in England. Seeds, 
and wax model. A well known and delicate vegetable, much improved 
by the skill of the gardener. 

Orambe Kotscliyana, Boiss. Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) Hoots of this 
we have received as an esculent j as Crambo tartarica, L., is considered - 
in Hungary. 

EadiVi. Baphanus sativus, L. Of this familiar root there are many 
varieties, if not hybrids, models and seed. Oil is yielded abundantly 
from the seed. 

. Ord. CAPPAuiDEiE. Capeu ‘Family. 

A group or family of no great importance; properties considered 
similar to those of Cntciferm: few kinds are employed in Europe, 
except 

Capers, These are the flower-biids oi a suffruticose plant, common 
in the South of Europe on rocks and walls, the Oapparis spinosa, L., 
which has a prickly stem, as its botanical specific name implies, and 
bears large white flowers. In the warm parts of France and in Italy 
it is much cultivated. The flower-buds are gfithered before expansion, 
and preserved in vinegar, and they constitute a very considerable 
article of trade. 

Gitm oi Capparis scabrida, TL B. K., is brought to us from Pima, 
by hfr. Seemami, but of its properties we are ignorant. 

Wbod oi Capparis grandis,^ Madras. (Dr. Wight.)— of other 
and unknown species of Cappaj'ideie, only of botanical interest. Oap- 
paris excelsa of Madagascar is said to afford planks four feehbroad. 
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Ord. Eesedace^. Mignonette Familx. , 

Few are unacquainted with the general appearance and curious struc- 
ture of the flowers of the common Mignonette: it is a native of 
warmer climates than ours j but we possess in England, and it is 
common throughout Europe, the 

Tellow~t€eed, or Weld. Eeseda Luteola, Z. Seeds, and stalks. 
(Messrs. Lawson and Mr. E. Clapp.) In appearance the plant a good 
deal resembles the Garden Mignonette : yields a yeUow dye from the 
stems, which, “ among dyes of an organic nature, rank next to the 
Persian Berry (Rhamms mfectorius, L.), for the beauty and fastness of 
the dye.” The colouring principle is considered the strongest when 
the plant is in seed, and at that season, after being simply dried, it 
is brought into the market. This particular colouring principle is 
called by Chevreuil luteolme. Oil of Weld-seed is the produce of this 
Reseda. 

Ord. ElacouetianejE. Aenotto Family. 

An entirely exotic and mostly tropical Order, affording 

Armito, or Amiotto, a red dye from the Bixa Orellana, L. Native 
of South America and the West Indies, cultivated also in the East. 
Fndt, seeds, and the cakes from various countries. The fruit contains 
a thin pulp surrounding the seeds, which is collected and formed into 
cahes or flag, or into rolls : the former comes chiefly from Cayenne, the 
latter from Brazil. In this country it is mostly employed in staining 
cheese and butter, for tingeing varnishes, oils, spirits, etc., and for dyeing 
silk. Sometimes it is mixed with chocolate, and imparts a beautiful tint. 
Also used by the Caribs, and other tribes of Indians in South America, 
for painting their bodies. 

Wood of Bixa Orellana, L. Khasya. (Dr. Hooker.) 

Mandingo Bmiff-hoxes, the fruit of Oncoha spinosa ?, Forsk, Gambia. 
(Dr. Daniell.) 

Natal Snvff-hoxes, apparently made of the same fruit (Oncoba spi- 
nosa?) Natal. (Captain Garden.) — Some Macourtianem are said to 
afford eatable fruits, and some medicinal properties. 

Ord. CTstace^e. Cistus Family. 

The Cistus Family is familiar to most people from the species of 
llock-rose, Heliantliemum, of our own countiy (whose stamens on the 
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recent flowerj if suddenly pressed between the finger and thumb, ex- 
pand in a very remarkable manner), and the true GkttimQol our gardens, 
distinguished by the beauty yet short duration of their flowers. One of 
the most common is the Gum-Cistus (Cistiis ladariiferiis, Z.}, so called 
because the whole plant, in warm weather, exudes a sweet, gummy, or 
glutinous substance, which has a strong balsamic scent, perfuming the 
circiimainhient air to a great distance. From the Latin specific name 
(ladamferus) it might be supposed that this species yields the Gum- 
Ladanura, or Labdanuin, but such is not the case : several species have 
a similar resinous exudation. 

Ladanum^ or LaMamm, a resin considered to be the product of 
Cktm Oreticmy L. Native of Crete and Syria. Our specimens are 
from L. Hanbury, Esq. It possesses stimulant properties, and was 
formerly a constituent of some plasters, but its use is now obsolete, 
and it is seldom imported. It is the Ledon of llioscorides, in whose 
time the gum, which exuded from the glands of the leaves, was obtained 
by driving goats among* the shrubs, or by these animals naturally 
browsing upon them, when the substance adhered to their fleeces and 
beards. Now that this gum is collected to supply a more extended 
demand, a peculiar instrument is employed for the purpose, which is 
described and figured by Tournefort ; and his accuracy is attested by 
Sieber, in his ‘Yoyage to Crete.’ ‘‘It is a kind of rake, with a double 
row of long leathern straps. It is used in the heat of the day, when 
not a breath of wind is stirring: circumstances necessary to the 
gathering of Ladamim. Seven or eight country-fellows, in their shirts 
and drawers, brush the plants with their whips, the straps whereof, by 
rubbing against the leaves, lick off a sort of odoriferous glue stick- 
ing to the foliage. This is part of the nutritious juice of the plant, 
which exudes through the texture of the leaves like a fatty dew, in 
shining drops, clear as turpentine. When the whips are sufficiently 
laden with this grease, they take a knife and scrape the straps clean, 
making it up into a mass or cakes of different size, and this is what 
comes to us under the name of Ladanim, or Lahdcmim, A man who 
is diligent will gather 8 lbs. per day, or more, which sells for a crown 
on the spot. The work is rather unpleasant than laborious, because it 
must be done in the sultry time of the day, and diu-ing the most dead 
calmp and yet the Ladayium cannot he procured free from filth, 
because the winds of previous days have blown dust on the shrubs.” 
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About 50 cwt. of it are annually collected in Crete, and sent exclusively 
to Constantinople. 

Gum of Coclilos^ermum Gossypium, DC., called Gum Ktiteera^ DO. 
Soane Eiver, India. (Dr. Hooker.) Properties similar to Gum Tra- 
gacantli, for wbich it is substituted in India. Dr. Hooker says tkat 
the white ants are very fond of it. 

Leaf Bellotos ; made entirely of the foliage of the CocJdospermim 
Gossypiim, compactly stitched together, the handle alone and the 
snout being made of Bamboo. These are used in smelting iron by 
the natives of the hill-country of Soane Yalley in India. (Dr. Hooker.) 
See his Himalayan Journals, vol. i. p. 53. 

Capsules and seeds of Cochlospermmn Ormocense^ Steud. BaiTa do 
Eio Negro, Brazil. (]\Ir. Spruce.) Eemarkable for the beautiful struc- 
ture of the seeds, C. tinctofmm yields a yellow dye. 

Ord. YioLACEiE. Yiolet Family. 

The Violets and the Fansies may be taken as the types of this Family : 
these have irregular petals ; some tropical kinds, of whose properties we 
know little or nothing, have regular petals ; but the former, whether of 
temperate or Warm climates, are more or less employed medicinally, 
the roots possessing highly emetic properties. Of the genus lonidiimi^ 
for example, one species has received the name of lonidiiim Ipecacuanha^ 
Yent., because of the purgative property of its roots, which have been 
employed as substitutes for the officinal Ipecacuanha {GepJiaelis Ipeca- 
cuanha^ Eich.). Of this, a native of Brazil, no samples are in our pos- 
session \ but nearly allied to it is the 

Ouic'uncJdlli, or Guiclmnchdli^ of South America, for example, from 
Cuenga, Eiobainba, and Colorado. Eoots. From specimens of the 
plant long ago sent to me by the late Dr. Bancroft, I ascertained the 
roots to be tliose of lofiidium parvfonmi.lfcrii. Dr. Lindley deter- 
mined that of Cuenca to be from I. mic7'ophyllim^ Humb.; a species 
probably not distinct from pai'viflomm. Emetic and purgative. Em- 
ployed as a remedy for the disease called Elephantiasis tiiberculatav 

Jfdiie ol GmchincJmlli, South America ; a tincture of the root. 

Stoeet Violet, Yiola odorata, L, Seeds and roots. Europe. The 
roots have been used medicinally, as emetic and purgative (and so 
have those of the Violet^ Y. canina, A.) ; but the plant is chMy 
cultivated for - the delicious odour of the dowers. They are used 
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ia tlie preparation of tlie officinal syrnp ; and as a test for acids and 
alkalies, 

Ord. MoRiNGACE.a3. Hoeseeadish-tree Family. 

This Natural Order, of doubtful position, is now generally placed 
near tlie Tiolet Family; but it requires a botanical eye to distinguisli 
the affinities. It is confined to one genus, Moringa, 

Ben-oil, pods and seeds of Moringa pterygosperma, Gsert. (M. oleifera, 
An Indian tree, but cultivated in Jamaica, whence our sample 
of the oil was sent by the late Dr. M'Fadyen. It is a pure fixed oil, 
much used by perfumers on account of its not easily becoming rancid, 
and by watchmakers for oiling the machinery of clocks and watches, 
because it does not freeze. The roots have so exactly the flavour of 
Horseradish, that they are a common substitute for it among Europeans, 
both in the East and "West Indies. Pods used in curries, on account 
of their peculiar flavour. 

Mocheris Gum; so called in Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) Exudes from 
wounds made in the bark of Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., agreeing 
in some of its properties with Gum Tragacaiith. 

Wood Moringa pierygosperma,(jys)Liu. Scinde. (Dr. Stocks). 

GMlee. The seeds, so called, of Moringa aptera, Gsertn. Scinde. 
(Dr. Stocks.) This species, if it be reaUy distinct, is considered by De 
Candolle to yield the Ben-oil, to judge from his expression, Beenalbum 
offic,” — ^Probably a similar oil is afforded by both species. 

Ord. DRosEEACEiE. Sun-dew Family. 

The well known Sun-dews, or species of Broset'a, give the name to 
this Family : they are not, that I am aware of, employed economically ; 
but I may here observe that nearly ail the species in the Herbarium 
stain the paper, especially by their roots, with a fine purple colour re« 
sembling cochineal, and that Mr. Drummond has been so struck with 
this in the large-rooted Swan Eiver kinds, that he has endeavoured to 
direct public attention to the fact, feeling assured they would yield a 
valuable dye. 

American Fly-trap. Dionaea Muscipula, Z. South States of North 
America. A botanical curiosity, of which living plants may generally 
be seen in the stoves during summer. The Museum contains a large 
drawing of it. The Broseras are remarkable for their fly-catching 
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property, wliicli is due to viscid glandular hairs. li\ Bionma the leaf 
is terminated by an apparatus resembling a rat-trap. Two fleshy 
lobes will be there seen fring’ed with a row of bristly spines, in fine 
summer weather spreading out horizontally; upon the disc are two 
or three solitary bristles : in these bristles of the disc is the seat of 
morement. Let an insect alight on this fleshy appendage and brush 
these bristles in its progress, the two lobes will close upon the victim, 
piercing him with the spines; and the more the insect struggles, the 
more strongly do the lobes press upon him. When his struggles cease 
by exhaustion and death, the lobes again expand. Of course a pin or 
a straw applied to the same part of the lobes will occasion the same 
manoeuvre. 

Ord, PoLYGALACExE. MlLKWrOET FAMILY. 

The common Milhoort of our heaths and dry pastures is a familiar 
example of this Family, of which the leaves, bark, and roots are, for the 
most part, bitter and astringent. 

SeneJca-root, Polygala Senega, L. North America. Sometimes 
called SmJce-7'oot^ having been introduced into medicine, in the early 
part of the last century, by Dr. Tennant, a Scotch physician residing in 
Pennsylvania, as a remedy for bites of venomous reptiles. In small 
doses it is diaphoretic, diuretic and expectorant ; in larger, emetic and 
purgative ; and though perhaps exploded as a cure for snake-bites, it is 
an exceedingly valuable remedy in certain stages of bronchial and pul- 
monary inflammation. 

Uliatmmj'Toot, Krameria triandra of Ruiz and Favo7i. Native of 
Peru; brought into use as a medicine by its discoverers on account 
of its powerfully' astringent and tonic qualities. Said to be used in 
Europe, together with Gum Kino, for adulterating port-wine. 

Twigs of Mimdia s;pinosa^ L. Native of the Cape. We received it 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851, among a collection of Cape drugs, 
from Dr. Pappe, who says a decoction is used, apparently with some 
effect, in Atrophy, Phthisis, etc. ^ 

Naiiiral Broom.' Comesperma scoparium, Steetz. This is sent to 
us by Mr. J. Drummond, from the Swan Pviver Settlement, where, as its 
botanical specific name indicates, it is used as a broom. From a small 
knotty root-stalk a quantity of slender twiggy branches arise, the whole 
forming a natural broom, wvhich has only to be cut to be ready for use.. . 

VGL. VII.. ■ p ■ 
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Ord. TAMABICINEiE* TAMABISK FAMILY. 

This Natural Taraily is almost entirely confined to the genus Tmnark, 
The species are natives of the warm and temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia, and have bitter and astringent bark. Some species are said to 
afford sulphate of soda in great abundance, A Manna, called Manna of 
Moimt Binaiy is an exudation from Tamarix mami fera^ according to 
Ehrenberg, occasioned by an insect, a species of Coccus {Coccus mamd- 
pants) which inhabits the shrub : and this Manna ” consists wholly 
of pure mucilaginous sugar. We have not yet been so fortunate as to 
procure specimens. 

Sahm^ or Tamarisk Galls of Scinde. Tamarix articiilata, Dr. Slocks, 
Highly astringent, and used both in medicine and dyeing. — Malice, 
(E. I. C., without botanical name.) From Bengal; apparently the 
same. Hr. Lindley says, that such galls are the produce of Tamarix 
Indicay dioka^ Furax, and orienlalis, Tamarix {Myiicarki) Germanica 
and lierhacea are occasionally, the same author asserts, used medicinally. 

Wood of Tamarix dioica. Both. liandsome and close-grained, 
Scinde. (Dr. Stocks.) 

Ord. Cabyophyllace^. Chickweed Family. 

The common Cldclmeed (Stellaria media, Sm.), the Fink, the Soap- 
wort, etc., are characteristic of this family, which though rich in genera 
and species, contains few plants possessing any marked properties. 

Clone July- {or Gilly-) flower : flowers of the Clove Fink, Dianthus 
Garyophyllus, L., have a place in our Pharmacopoeias, used as a syrup. 
They have a pleasant aromatic smell, and a bitterish subastringent 
taste, “and were formerly employed in medicine on account of their 
colour.” 

Soapicorl ; root and dried herb. Saponaria officinalis, Z. Native 
of Britain and Europe. Possesses saponaceous property, as the generic 
and English name implies ; when bruised and agitated in water, it 
raises a lather like soap, and may be used as a substitute tor it. 

Arenaria rupifraga, Fenzl ; tufts of. Tibetan Himalaya. (Drs, 
Plooker and Thomson, and Colonel Munro). This plant is interesting 
in connection with geographical botany, growing at the greatest eleva- 
tion of any Phaenogamic or flowering plant (in contradistinction to 
Cryptogamic' such as Mosses, Lichens, etc.) in the world. Dr. Hooker's 
specimens were gathered at between 16,000 and 18,000 feet above the 
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level of the sea : aud the extraordinarily dense and tufted manner in 
wliich they grow (looking like, and by the unbotanical eye mistaken 
for, a compact Moss) indicates the exposure in the clefts of rocks to 
extreme cold and driving biirricanes. One of the most elevated of 
flowering plants in our own mountains is a nearly allied one to this, 
and belonging to the same Natural Family, viz. the Clierlerla sedoides, 
Linn, 

Fharmeeum lineare, Thunb., flowering hranclm. Cape. From the 
medical collection in the Great Exhibition. The infusion is employed 
in pulmonary affections. It has a pleasant, aromatic, bitter tase, and 
is somewhat mucilaginous and slightly astringent. (Dr. Pappe.) 

Ord. Malta CE iE. Mallow Family. 

An extensive Natural Family, chiefly inhabitiDg warm climates, 
eminently characterized by the general mucilaginous properties, and 
the copious fibre of the inner bark. In England we have only the 
Mallows^ Ma7's7i>'-Malloi€, and Tree-Malloio ; but wmrm countries produce 
numerous species of Hibiscus^ Sida, etc., which are generally shrubs 
and small trees, often with very handsome flowers ; and in such regions 
alone, the CoUo7i is extensively cultivated, and forms a staple article of 
trade with almost all parts of the civilized "world. In that instance it 
is the fibre siirroimding the seeds which is so valuable, under the name 
of OoUo 7 i, None are unwholesome, and some are esculent. Dye is 
extracted from some. The beautiful flowers of Hibiscus Mosa^Simtsis, 
L., are used by the Chinese to blacken their eyebrows and their shoes. 

Manh-Mallow, Guimauve, Hr., Althaea officinalis, L. Dried flowers 
and foliage. Europe. Demulcent and pectoral. 

HoUyJiock. Althaea rosea, L. South of Europe. Dried flowers. 
Mucilaginous and demulcent. The leaves dye blue. 

Ochro, or OcJira. Hibiscus (Abelmoschus, W. et A) esculentus, D. 
Bods and Wood. Tropical America and East India. Cultivated for the 
sake of the green pods or seed’-vessels, which are much employed in 
thickening soups, while the leaves are used for poultices. Ilodel of 
the pod carved in wmod by the natives of Bombay, from the soft wood 
ol Givotia ToUlerlformls, Wight, Ic. t. 1889. On being fresh out the 
wood is very heavy: and it is when thoroughly dry that it becomes so 
soft and light, (J. Law, 'Esq,) 

Boge made of the fibre of Hibiscus tiliaceus, A., Mbres:. of ■ Hibiscus ^ 
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Sabdariffa, L., and IL ccmnabimis, L., and cordage of Tliesjmia poptd- 
Corr.j and from other lialvacecB, are in the Collection. 
liuslc-seeds. Hibiscus Abelmosclius, Z. (Abelmoschus moschatiis, 
et J.) The kidney-shaped seeds have a powerful musky odour, 
and are said to be roasted with coffee by the Arabs: tincture used 
against serpent-bites. 

Gingodau. Sida^yu Seed. (Dr. Bromfield.) Used in Nubia and 
Soudan as a substitute for Coffee. 

Mallow. Malva sylvestris, L. Britain. Dried herbage used as 
emollient and demulcent, and in poultices for external application. 

Cotton. 

Prom different supposed species of Gossypiiim, generally known 
as G. Iierhaceiim, and G. Barhademe, The valuable substance is the 
hairy covering of the seeds. Yolumes have been written on the history, 
manufacture, and commercial importance of this plant ; and the reader 
will find a valuable Treatise in the volume of Dr. Hoyle, ‘ On the Cul- 
ture and Commerce of Cotton in India and elsewhere. London. 1851.' 
A large compartment in our Museum is devoted to this material, with 
drawings of the plant : it contains 

Ootton-podsy or ripe seed-vessels (generally still surrounded with the 
three-leaved involucre), more or less burst, and showing the cotton, 
wLich envelops the seeds j from various countries. 

Nankin Cotton pod and Nankin Cottony which is a variety naturally 
produced of that peculiar colour (not dyed, as is often supposed). 

Baw Cotton, Prom the Southern States of North America, Mexico, 
South America, East Indies, Africa, etc., as labelled. 

GioiJi of various kinds, and in various states of preparation, chiefly 
the work of natives in extra-European countries. 

A case is devoted to samples of Egyptian , Macao y Netv Orleans y Surat 
Colton, from the bale; and cotton in various stages of manufacture, 
presented by Messrs. Dunn and Glover, of Manchester. 

Another interesting case contains Cotton'pods and seeds, together 
with and Oil-cake {%x feeding cattle) extracted from the seeds, pre- 
pared and presented by E. Burn, Escp, of Edinburgh. 

We are indebted to numerous other contributors for this extensive 
Collection of Cottons : viz. J. Had wen, T. Bazley, W. Weston, J. Col- 
lings (Jfate Cotton and Cloth) ^ D. Planbiiry, Esqs., Dr, Seemami, 
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J. S. Fry, W. H. Benson, A,. F. Bidgeway, J. Wetlierell, FI. Battcock, 
Bsqs., Sir James Brooke {Dyak Cloth of Borneo)^ Dr. Hooker [Cotton 
OlotJmfrom Bhootan, Sikkim ; Burses from Soane River ^ etc.), Dr. "Wight, 
Dr. Imray (various kinds from Dominica), etc. 

Ord. BoMBACEiE. Silk Cotton-teee Family. 

An Order nearly allied to the last, and included in it by Jussieu, 
possessing the same properties. ' They constitute large trees in tropi- 
cal climates of the Old and Hew World, and are adorned with very 
large, handsome flowers. Trees, generally speaking, bear insignificant 
flowers : those of this Family are remarkable for their great size. 

Baobab, or Monkey Breadfruit. Adansonia digitata, L. Fruits and 
flowers, in liquid. Tropical Africa. These large fruits are the product 
of one of the most remaikable trees in the world, of which, and its 
flowmrs, there are drawings in the Museum. A trunk has been measured 
by Adanson on the coast of Senegal, thirty feet in diameter ; the height 
of the tree however rarely exceeds eighty feet, — by no means corre- 
sponding^ with its thickness. The wood is pale, light-coloured, and 
soft, so that in Abyssinia the wild bees perforate and lodge their honey 
in the trunk, which honey is considered the best in the country. On 
the, west coast of Africa the trunks are hollowed by the natives, and 
their dead deposited there, where they become mummies. They pul- 
verize the leaves, which constitute Lalo, a favourite article, which they 
mix with their daily food, to diminish excessive perspiration, and which 
is even used by Europeans in fevers, diarrhoeas, etc. The fruit is per- 
haps the most useful part of the tree: its pulp is acid and agreeable, 
and the Juice, mixed with sugar, constitutes a drink that is deemed a 
specific in putrid and pestilential fevers, and is therefox’e an article of 
commerce. It seems to inhabit most of the tropical parts of Africa, 
and we have lately received the fruit, gathered by Lieutenant-Goionel 
Steele at the great interior Lake, Ngami. 

Blower of BacMra alba, in liquid. Brazil. (Hort. Kew.) 

Silk or JDoivn and JFridt from the Bombax Mimguha, Mart. Brazil. 
(Mr. Spruce.) Used for stuffing cushions: considered hotter than 
feathers. - 

Silk and Bndt from Eriodendron Samaima, Mart. Rio Soliinoes, 
Brazil, (Mr. Spruce.) The Silk Cotton used by the Indians of" the 
Amazon for wrapping round the ends of the arrows which they use 
with the blowpipe, and also for stuffing cushions. 
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Mk GoUon from tlie East Indies. Bomhax — ? (1. 1. C.) 

BilJc Cotton from Bomhax Ceiha^ Jj. British Guiana. (Mr. Eicige- 
way.) Tins kind of Silk Cotton has been exported to the United 
States, and used in the manufacture of hats. 

ItniUoi Bmhax Buo7iopoze7ise? West Africa. (Mrs. Hutton.) 

Baton and Mower-huds of Wed-India-CoUon, from Briodendron an-- 
fractuosim, DC. Jamaica. (Dr. Alexander.) Dr. M'Eadyeii (Flora 
of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 93) gives a most interesting account of this tree. 
“It is of rapid growth, and is readily propagated from stakes or posts 
planted in the ground. A superb row of these trees, at Belvidere Pas- 
tures, St. Thomas-in-the-East, was established from posts fixed in the 
earth, in making a common rail-fence. Perhaps no tree in the world 
has a more lofty and imposing appearance, whether overtopping its 
humble companions in some woody district, or rising in solitary gran- 
deur in some open plain. Even the untutored children of Africa are 
so struck with the majesty of its appearance, that they designate it the 
God4ree^ and account it sacrilege to injure it with the axe. The large 
stems of this tree are hollow-ed out to form canoes. The wood is soft, 
and subject to-tlie attack of insects ; but if steeped in strong lime-water, 
it will last for several years, even when made into boards and shingles, 
and in situations exposed to the influence of the weather. The young 
leaves are sometimes dressed by the Negroes as a substitute for Ochras 
{Hihucus esculentus, L.). The wool has been employed in stufling mat- 
trasses, and it is said to answer the purpose equally well as feathers, 
but to be rather warm. The caterpillar of the Macaca beetle, consi- 
dered by some, when gutted and fried, as a very great delicacy,- is to 
be found in abundance in the decayed stems of this tree.” 

Cloth woven near Gowhatty, Assam, from the wool of the Slmool, 
Bomhax lieptapliyllmt,OQ.Y. (Major Jenkins.) 

Bilk Cotton, and the pods which contain it. Ooh'otna Lagoptm, L. 
Jamaica. (Dr. Alexander, H. Battcock, Esq.) Also used in the ma- 
nufacture of hats. 

A%tS 2 f of the “Doctor Humming Bird,” made of the silk cotton of 
Ocliroma Lagopiis,lj. (H. Battcock, Esq.) 

Biirion or Biirian Fruit. Durio Zibethinus, E. Malay Islands. .Is 
considered one of the most delicious productions of nature: it is in- 
deed foetid, and therefore disagreeable to those unaccustomed to it, but 
it universally becomes in the end a favourite article of the dessert. 
Cultivated extensively in the Eastern Archipelago, Zindl It is how- 
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efer, according to Eoxburgli, only the fleshy aril which envelopes the 
seed that is eaten. 

Diirion or Durian Fruits of Ceylon ; from CuUenia excelsa^ Wight 
Dmio Zeylanicus, Gardn. (G. H, K. Thwaites, Esq.) Emit not eat- 
able. Monkeys are very fond of it. 

Capsule of Durio Oxleyanm. East Indies. (W. Griffith, Esq.) 

Capsules ol Durlo Ootan. Malacca. (Dr. Leman n.) 

Fruit of Matisia cordata^ H. B. K. Isew Granada. (Mr. Purdie.) 
Cultivated in Peru and New Granada on account of its fruit, which, 
according to Humboldt, is edible, and possesses a flavour like Apricots. 

Sand-plant, flowers in Yio^iA, Cheh'oste'imn platanoides, H, B. K., 
from the Hort. Soc. of London. A sacred plant among the ancient 
Mexicans ; considered so probably in consequence of the resemblance 
of the stigma of the flower to the human hand. At the time of Hum- 
boldt^s visit to Mexico, only one tree was known, and that in a state 
of cultivation near the capital ; now it is detected in its native woods. 

Capsules of Neesla aUmlma, BL (Dr. Lemann and Dr. De Vriese.) 

Fih7'oiis hark of Holmia popuhtea, A. Gunn. New Zealand. (Eev. 
"W. Colenso.) The bark, like that of Mallows, affords a demulcent 
drink used in medicine, and a cordage, whence the native name {Sou- 
keria), to bmd or tie. 

New Zealand Cotton, fibre of Flagiantlms m^tiiomus, A. Cann. New 
Zealand. (Major Eichmond.) 

Ord. STERCULIACE.E. Sterculia Eamily. 

In many respects nearly allied to the two preceding and to the two 
following Eamilies : all possessing the same properties, viz. abounding 
in fibre and mucilage. 

Kola or Cola Nuts. Sterculia acuminata, Beam. West coast of 
Africa; cultivated also in the West Indies, whither it was introduced 
by the slave-vessels, and even in Bahia. (J. Wetherell, Esq.) The 
nuts or seeds have a pleasant, bitter taste, and are much eaten and es- 
teemed by the Negroes as a promoter of digestion: they also prevent 
sleep, and are used by tbe native watchmen to keep themselves awake. 
Powdered Kola is applied to wounds or cuts. 

Kullieim ; fibrous bark of a Stei'culia. Sikkim Himalaya. (Dr. 
Hooker.) Used for making cordage, etc. 

Oadah fibrous bark of Sterculia villosa, Boxh. Eastern Bengal. 
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(Major Jenkins.) Of this is made fine pliable ropes, and especially 
those used by elephant hunters in the Jungles. (Dr. Campbell.) See 
our Tol. ii. p. 27, of this Work. 

Ba^ made of the Bark of SiercuUa Koxb. These bags are 

very quickly made, by steeping logs for a few days, and then stripping 
off the bark. They are much used for the conveyance of goods in the 
Goa territory and Oanara, as the far superior bags made of Jntiaris 
saccidora (Lepurandra saccidora, G?'aliam, PI. of Bomb.) are, further 
south. — See the bags of the latter, under Artocmyee. 

Wood of Sterculia platanifolia^ L. ffl. Japan. Cultivated ; from the 
greenhouse of the Duke of Northumberland, Syon. 

Gimi TragacmitJi^ of Sierra Leone? Sterculia Tragacantha ?, Lindl. 
(Messrs. Drew and Co.) 

Gum of Sterculia Carlhaginense, L. Venezuela. (M. Wagener.) 

Gtm Kuteera. Sterculia urens,i^aT5. Bombay. A gum somewhat 
like Tragacanth, as a substitute for which a quantity of it was some 
years ago imported, but it was soon found that it was not eitber so 
soluble or so glutinous as Tragacanth, and its importation has tlierefore 
ceased. {Gum Kuteera is by Dr. Bindley referred to Coclilospermum 
Gossypinm, in CistacecB.) 

Pruit oi Sterculia Balanghas^Jj. Malabar. (Hort. Kew.) Seeds 
wholesome, and when roasted nearly as palatable as cliestnuts {Boxb.). 
In Amboyna the pericarp is burnt to make a pigment called cassoumba. 

Womn Cloth from the fibre of Sterculia sp. Khasia. (Major Jenkins.) 
Worn by the Kuki chiefs. 

Bottle-tree of Australia. Delabechia australis, Lmdl. Interior of 
subtropical Australia, (Dr. Bindley.) (Sterculia guttata, Eoxb., and 
no doubt many other species of the genus, make excellent cordage.) 

Ord. ByttneuiacExE. Chocolate Damily. 

By Jussieu this Order is united with Sterculiacem and Bomhacem ; it 
is peculiarly interesting, as including the Chocolate-tree. 

Chocolate. Theobroma Cacao, A. Fruits and seeds; (the hitter of wldch 
yield Chocolate and Cocoa), from Trinidad, Granada, Bahia, Nicaragua, 
Caracas, Para, Guayaquil ; shells of i\\^ Nuts, Nibs ; numerous samples 
of prepared Chocolate md Cocoa ;— 2 i very fine collection, prepared and 
presented by Messrs. J. and S. Fry and Sons, of Bristol. An interesting 
case, with' various preparations, is presented also by Mr. L. Monteiro, 
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and another by Mr. G. B. White,. Fruits that hare ripened in Engiaiid 
(in the stove) have been presented by liis Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland (from Syon), and by Dillwyn Llewelyn, Esq. 

Cocoa-fat. (J. B. Collings, Esq.) 

Coco-mievo. Seeds. Antioqiiia. (!¥. E. Jervis, Esq.) 

A large drawing in the Museum (besides the living* plant in the Gar- 
den) will give an idea of the foliage, flowers, and recent fruit of the 
TImbroma Cacao ; a native of South America. The fruit is large, and 
contains several large seeds, with a crustaceous shell or husk (testa or 
integument of the seed), imbedded in pulp. From the entire seed, in- 
cluding the husk, Cacao (or Cocoa, as it is generally called) is prepared : 
— from the seed, alter the husk is removed, chocolate is prepared. The 
tree is most extensively cultivated in tropical America and the West 
India islands, and the exports of these two articles are very consider- 
able, especially from the Island of Trinidad. It is made into a paste, 
and mixed with Vanilla, etc., and generally coloured -with Arnotio, and 
dried in cakes in the form in which *we see it in the shops. 

GrooraMiee KJiorai Fibre, Eope, and Yarn, from Tkeobroma augmtai 
L. Assam. (Major Hannay.) 

Fruit of Rerrajiia pidcherrma, Gond. Peru. (Mrs. Parker.) Of 
botanical interest only. 

Ord. TiLiACEiE. Linden or Lime Family. 

A Natural Family again mucli allied to the four preceding groups, 
and possessing, like them, mucilaginous properties and abundant fibre 
in the inner bark ; yielding many useful products to mankind. 

Lime Flowers. Tilia Europma, L, Europe. Aiitispasmodic. The 
infusion possesses a very agreeable taste. 

""Lime-tree Baric f from North-west America. (Dr. Gairdner.) Pro- 
bably imported from the east side of the Eocky Mountains. 

Bast, ox Russian Matting. This is the inner bark of the Tilia Furo-. 
pm, L., generally prepared in Eussia. IVe possess however “ Enghsli 
bast,” prepared and presented by J. Thorne, Esq., Mowbray House, 

’ South Lambeth. • 

Jute Fibre (T. Hancock, Esq.), and Dowlas, Carpets, and Gunny 
Cloth (for making rice-bags in India), made fxom Cor chorus capsulark, 
L., and probably other species. (E. I. C., and W. Goiiiiie, Esq.) 

Jute Paper. Five samples of as many excelient papers, recently 

VOL, Tir, . q 
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(1854) prepared at Madras, under the direction of, and presented by, 
Br. Hunter ; made from old Gunny bags. 

Sabots de Mlasse. Made in the South of France, from Jute and 
Cotton. (Dr. Alexander, J. Murray, Esq.) 

likoo/c m Soota Mhre. Grewia sj)'' Assam. (Major Hannay.) 

Gooke Mhre, Rope, and Yarn. Triumfetta angulata, L. Assam. (Ma- 
jor Hannay.) 

Inner Barh, mdRope made therefrom. Apeiba Petoum.a, Aubl. (Dr, 
Seemann.) 

Y^'uit of Apeiba aspera, Aubl. Tropical America. 

Fruits of Sloa7tea Jamaicensis, Hook, 

Rosaries used by Indian devotees, made of the seeds of Elmcarpus 
Ganiirus, Boxb. (Major Madden, Hrs. Hooker and Wallich.) Often 
used as necklaces, and sold in London shops. 

{To be continued^ 


New PiiOTEACEiE of Australia ; hj C. F. Meisnek. 

{ConUmied from. p. 78.) 

88. Hakea circumalaia. Nob. ; ramis apice incano-tomentellis, foliis 
tereti-hliformibus indivisis uncialibus exsulcis la^vibus glabris rnu- 
cronatis basi hand attenuatis, floribus . . capsule solitaria ternii- 
nali? breve crasseque stipitata compresso-siibglobosa ventricosa sub 
acumine compresso bicalcarata, semine iindique ala cincto, niicleo 
cristato-tiiberculato alam terminalem acutam lequante lateralibus 
subduplo IdYmQ. ^Drummond, coll. vi. n. 192. 

This is the same as No. 290 of Drummond’s fourth collection, which 
I had with doubt referred to II, rugosa, E. Br., from wliicli. however 
Mr. Kippist informs me it is distinct. From /£ cyclopkra, II. Br., it 
appears to differ in having smooth branches, shorter leaves, and tlie 
capsule not gibbose. 

89. Hakea Memie^iana, Kippist MSS.; glabra, foliis erectis tereti- 
filiformibus rectis mucronnlatis undique siibsulcatis basi attenuatis, 
linribus axillaribus breve subspicatis, ovario sessili, stigmate broviter 
exserto conieo, capsula breve stipitata oblique ovata acuminata ecal- 
carata siiblffivi, semine parvo, nucleo ruguloso basi fere aptero 
■qitrinque anguste alato, ala terminali ipso subduplo majore obtusius- 
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cula. — S, sulcata, Meisii. in PI. Preiss. ii. p. S60 (nec ib. i. p. 556, 
iiec E. Br.), et in Hook. Journ. 1852, p. 208, ex. parte.- — Drum- 
mond, coll, iii, n. 272; v, Suppl. n. 16; vi. n. 191. 

The true H. sulcata, Br,, according to Mr. Kippist’s examination of 
a specimen in the British Museum, gathered by the author himself, 
and to which the plant of Preiss (PL Preiss. i. p. 556) seems also to 
belong, differs from Drummond’s specimens in having, only five or six 
striae (instead of ten) on the leaves, which are also broader at the base, 
and in the flowers being not spicate but merely fasciculate. 

40. Hakea Gilhertii, Eippist MSS. ; rainiilis adpresse pubescentibus, 
foliis angiilato-filiformibus indivisis xmdiqiie paaeisiilcatis attenuato- 
miicronatis basi paullo dilatatis elevato-puncticulatis glabris, spicis 
axillaribus fasciculiformibiis versus apicem ramoriim dense congestis, 
fioribas squainisque glaberrimis, ovario subsessili, stigmate breviter 
exserto conico, capsula parva ovata acuminata ecalcarata sparse 
tubercLilata, semiuis nucleo tuberculato utrinque angiiste alato, ala 
terminali aciitiuscula ipso paullo breviore. — About Perth, 1842. — 
Gilbert, n. 391. 

Allied to H. sulcata, but differing in having the leaves smaller, 
thinner, and less dilated at the base, etc. The fruit is almost like that 
of H. scoparla, but smaller, scarcely half an inch long. I have not 
seen this species. 

41. Hakea Kippist in litt. ; ramulis adpresse puberulis, 

foliis tereti-filiforraibus indivisis pungentibus exsulcis curvatis basi 
hand atienuatis laevibus glabris, fasciciilis axillaribus sessilibus, pe* 
diceliis calycibusque subsequilongis dense sericeis, pistillo sessili 
glabro calycem subduplo superaiite, stigmate obliquo conico-con- 
vexo, capsula . . . — About Adelaide (Herb. Linn, Soc. Loud. com. 
a Dorn. Pamplin). 

Allied to H. epiglottis, but the leaves are slightly thickened at the 
base, Blowers white, smelling like Iris. I have not seen the plant. 

42. Hakea Ho foliis teretibus indivisis mucronatis ex- 

siilcis ramulisque glabris, floribus , . capsula ovata gibbosa Isevi 
apice siibito coinpressa acuta brevissime bicalcarata, seminis ala iiu- 
cleo vix duplo majore hinc secus ejus marginem obliqunm late de- 

coll. v. Suppl. n. 14. 

Prom II. teplirosperwa, E. Br,, to which I formerly (Hook. Journ. 
1852, p. 207) referred this plant, though with some doubt, it essen- 
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tialty differs ill tlie shape of the fruit and seed, and moreover in the 
locality. 

43. Hakea Nob. ; ramtilis minute puberulis, foliis rigidis- 

siiiiis planis glaucis glabris extra medium cuneato-obovatis siibtriiii*- 
catis spinoso-5-7“dentatis lobatisve immerse penniveniis, infra longe 
atteiiuatis linearibus l-nerviis integerrimis, basi auriculato-dilatatis 
spimiloso-serratis, fasciculis axillaribus sessiiibus paiicifloris, calyce 
parvo inciirvo rufo-tomentello, stigmate termiriaii rotundo convexo, 
capsula (fide Kippist) ovata dense subcyliiKlrico-tuberculata sub 
apice bicaicarata, seminis ala nucleum subaeqiiante. — DrimmioncI, 
coll, vi. n. 197. 

Allied to H. prodrata and glabella^ but the flowers are smaller, the 
fruit and leaves differently shaped j the lamina of the latter is 8-13 
lines long, and as broad, and sometimes cpiite entire, or only armed 
with one or two spinules, the petioliform part 1-2 lines broad. 

44. liakea Jiabellifoliay Nob. ; ramulis apice parce piibernlis, foliis 
rigidissimis obverse triangularibiis rectilineo-cuneatis longioribus 
quam latis apice truncate serratis emterum integerrimis veiiis te- 
Buibiis immersis dense flabeliato-lineatis deinum aveniis, dentibus 
muticis, siniibus semilunaribus, fasciculis axillaribus siibsessilibus 
multitloris, calyce tenui inflexo rufo-sericeo pistillum glabrum sub- 
mquante, stigmate terminali brevi subconico, capsula . . .—Brum” 
Mondj coil. vi. n. 196. 

Though very closely resembling II. it differs from it in 

having the leaves smaller, constantly longer than broad, and their sides 
forming a straight (not arcuate) line. Moreover, Mr. Drummond says 
(Hook. Jouro. 1853, p. 179) that it is altogether a smaller plant, with 
differently-shaped fruits from those of H. Brotomi 
46. Hakea Jiorulenia, Nob.; glabeniraa, foliis elongato-lanceolatis 
obtusis apice sphacelato submuticis basi longe attemiatis obsolete 
neiwifoiim-marginatis laevibus immerse triplinerviis paucivenosis, 
fasciculis axillaribus subsessilibus 13111111110118, peclicellis calycem siib- 
mquaiitibus, stylo demum calycem breve siiperante, stigmate tcmii- 
nali obliquo discoideo convexo, capsula . . .-—About Moreton Bay. 

Mr. Strange. 

This approaches H. saligm and HooJmiana, but dihhrs from the 
former in having blunt leaves, from the latter in the glabrous flowers, 
etc. Leaves 3-5 iviches long, 6-10 lines broad, 
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46. Hakea megalosperma^ Nob.; glabra, foliis rigidissimis sessilibus 
glaucescentibus oblongis obtusissimis muticis cum puneto spbacelato 
subexcentrico, basi attenuatis, immerse 1-nerviis obsolete impresso- 
venosis marginatisque, floribus . . capsula solitaria magna (sub- 
bipollicari) crasse pedimeulata ovali acuta compressa, vahds extra 
medium leviter gibbosum crasse obtuseque carinatis, carina in calcar 
compresso-triangulare rectum obtiisiusculum producta, semine magno 
obioiigo circumcirca aiato, nueleo subrugoso ala terminali -i- breviore 
lateralibus Eequalibus basilarique dimidio iatiore. — Mount Lesueur. 
— Drummond^ coVl, Yi. n. 194. 

A very remarkable species, resembling H. c?'assifolia in the leaves, 
which are l|—3 inches long, 7-10 lines broad, but they are horizontal 
(not vertical, as in that species), not quite so thick, nor oblique, with 
a somewhat different nervation. 

47. liakea neurogliylla. Nob. ; glabra, foliis sessilibus rigidissimis Ian- 
ceolato- V. elliptico-oblongis integerrimis breve acuminatis sphace- 
lato-mucronnlatis basi breve attenuatis obsolete nervoso-inarginatis 
utrinque prominulo-trinerviis laxeque reticulatis, fasciculis axillaribus 
sessilibus, pistillo sessili pedicello vix longiore, stigmate conico, cap- 
sula subsolitaria crasse pedunculata deflexa ovata ventricosa breve 
acuminata verruculosa ecalcarata, semine semiovato-lanceolato, nueleo 
ruguloso bine aptero basi brevissime aiato ala terminali obtusa hinc late 
decurrente prope basin sinu parvo excisa. — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 195 . 
Allied to H. lorantMfolia, crassmerma, and petiolaris^ but abundantly 

distinct. LeaA^es 1|— 21 inches long, 8-14 lines broad ; capsule an inch 
or more in length. 

48. liakea pycnomiira. Nob.; ramis apice cano-tomentellis, foliis ses- 
silihns horizontalibns rigidissimis elongato-linearibus integerrimis 
(plus minus falcatis) mucronatis glabris basi attenuatis utrinque 
crasse trinerviis aveniis v. venis nonnullis costae parailelis striatis 
nervis lateralibus marginantibus, floribus . . capsiilis plmibus in 
peduiiculo communi brevi crasso fasciculatis ovatis subventricosis 
acutiusculis ecalcaratis subiasvibns, semine oblongo (semipollicari) 
circumcirca aiato, nueleo tuberculato alam terminalem aequante, alis 
lateralibus inaeqiialibus. — Drummond^ coil. vi. n. 193. 

Approaching II. idicma and but differing in the very strong 

nerves of the leaves, the size and form of the fruit and seed, etc. Leaves 
5-7 inches long, 2-3 lines broad. 
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49. Lambertia m^Uifioray LinclL, PL Preiss. i. p. 579, — Dnmmmid^ 
eoll. vi. n. 198. 

Mr. Drummond seems (in Hook. Jourii. 1853, p, 180) to consider 
tliis a distinct species, but our specimens at least sliow nothing to dis- 
tiiigiiisli them from the well known Swan Elver plant. 

50. Banksia ^inifoliay Nob. ; ramiilis albido-tomentellis, foliis sparsis 
anguste linearibiis integerrimis miicronulatis Imvibus glabris 1-nerviis 
aveniis subtus leviter bisulcis marginibus arete recurvis costm con- 
tiguis, capitulo terniinali sessili folia aequante globoso, calyce unciali, 
limbo siibtereti imguibusque fulvo-sericeis, larninis apice viilosis 
mnticis, antheris brevissime apiculatis, stylo sesquiunciali adscen- 
dente glabro apice attenuato recurvo, stiginate contiiino cylindraceo 
obtuso basi leviter iiicrassato. — Dnimmond, coll. vi. n. 199. 

Very near B. qdimrocarpa and nutam^ but easily distinguished by its 
longer (2-3 inch, long) leaves, the larger capitiile and flowers, etc. 

51. Baiiksia tricuspis^ Nob. ; foliis sparsis breve petiolatis linearibus 
apice 3-cuspidulatis (passim simpliciter acutis) cseteruni integerrimis 
aveniis rainisque glabris, supra leviter 1-sulcis, subtus snbconcolori- 
bus bisulcis mai’ginibus revolutis, capitulo terminali sessili folia 
mquante cylindraceo-oblongo, squarais toraentosis, floribus iiifimis 
stylisque demum deflexis, calyce subpollicavi, limbo 4-goiio mutico 
unguibusque minute rufo-puberulis subsericeis basi iutus imberbibus, 
stylo sesquipoUieari adscendente glabro apice attenuato recurvo, 
stigraate parvo continuo ovato obtuso. — Dmmmond, coll. vi. n. 205. 
From B. spmulosa, its nearest ally, this difl:ers in having the leaves 

twice or three times as long (3-5 inches), not white beneath, the re- 
curved margins entirely covering the inferior face, etc. 

52. Eanksia Candolleam^ Nob.; ramis apice albido-tomentellis, foliis 
sparsis elongato-linearibus (subpedalibus 5-7 lin. latis) truncatis 
miicronulatis basi attenuatis ad costara usque pinnatipartitis, siuubus 
aciitangulis, lobis ovato-triangularibus isos,pelis mucronatis planis 
(marginibus baud recurvis), supra Isevibus glabris aveniis, subtus 
elevato-triiierviis reticulatisque niveis v. subconcoioribus, capitulo 
terminali breve pedunculato foliis longe superato ovoideo (mediocri) 
squamis infimis subulatis erectis albido-tomentellis, calyce ~|-poliicari, 
11 iiguibus minute sericeo-puberulis, laminis glabris muticis din co- 
liaerentibiis, stylo subpollicari arcuato glabro, stigmate subcontiiiuo 
conico-cylindrico sulcato basi attenuato,— coll. vi. n. 201. 
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This seems to be nearly akin to JB. Caleyi, Br., which we have not 
seen, but to differ from it in the size and form of the leaves, the glabrous 
stigma, etc. Brom B. elegtim^ which it also closely approaches, it dif- 
fers in the more deeply pinnate leaves, smaller capitula and flowers, in 
the arcuate style, form of the stigma, etc. 

63. Banksia elegans^ Nob. ; ramis apice albido-tonienteliis, foliis sparsis 
eloiigato-linearibus (pedalibus) pinnatifidis Isevibus glabris subcon- 
coloribus, sinubus acutis, lobis late ovato-triangularibus subisoscelis 
subincurvo-acuminatis muticis subtus obsolete S-5-nerviis vix puncti- 
culatis, capitulo terminali snbsessili foliis longe superato ovato-gio- 
boso, squamis inferioiibus subulatis brevi-villosis, calyce pollicari, 
unguibus minute puberulis, laminis obtusis glabris, stylo calycem 
mquaiite recto glabro, stigmate continuo attenuato-cylindrico sulcato. 
— Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 200. 

A very distinct species, the leaves resembling those B,speciosa. 

64. Banksia Victorice, Nob.; ramis fulvo-tomentosis, foliis sparsis 
eloiigato-linearibus (6-10-pollicaribus pinnatipartitis utriuque to- 
inentosis subcoiicoioribus supra demum glabratis Imvibus, sinubus 
acutis, lobis late ovato-triangularibus subisoscelis muticis iiicurvo- 
acuminatis, supra aveniis, subtus anguste nervoso-margiimtis 6-8- 
nerviis albido-punctatis, capitulo terminali sessili foliis superato ovato 
amplo, squamis infimis longe rufo-barbatis, calyce pollicari basi gia- 
bro, unguibus puberulis, laminis linearibus muticis dorso fiilvo-vil- 
losis, stylo calycem superante arcuato glabro apice incrassato, stig- 
mate medio leviter incrassato supra conico-cylindrieo infra atteniiato. 
— Drummond, coil, vi, n. 203. 

A noble species, very near B, s^ec'ma, but easily distinguished by the 
segments of the leaves being larger, flat, not white underneath, nor scro- 
biculate above, etc. 

65. Banksia EooJceriana, Nob.; ramis rufo-tomentosis, foliis sparsis 
linearibus dense iiiciso-serratis (subsemipedaiibus) truncatis mucronu- 
latis basi attenuatis utrinqiie laevibus glabris concoloribus, sinubus 
obtusangulis acutis, dentibus scaleno-triangularibus acutis muticis 
rectiiiueis subaveniis latioribus quam longis, capitulo terminali so h- 
sessili folia subaequante ovato amplo, squamis infimis subulatis re- 
curvis hirsutis, calyce pollicari, unguibus puberulis, laminis lineari- 
bus muticis fulvo-villosis, stylo sesquipollicari, arcuato glabro apice 
vix incrassato, stigmate fusiformi medio oblique subarfcicuiato supra 
subulato obtuso sulcato.— coil, vi n. 202, 
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A. Teiy distinct species, with the capitula and flowers almost of B. 
Victo^'icB and prlouotes, but ^uite difl'erent in the leaves, which some- 
what resemble those of B. Immgata and aiteniiata. 

56. Baiiksia Nob. ; folds sparsis lanceolato-linearibus trun- 

catis serrato-denticulatis basi longe atteniiatis (3-5 poll, ioogis 8-4 
lin. latis), supra Isevibus immerse 1-nerviis avciiiis ramiilisc|ae glabris, 
subtus concoloribus margiue leviter recurvis obsolete transverse ve- 
nosis reticulatis alhido-pnnctatis, sinubus rotundatis, dcntibus mu- 
ticis, capitulo terminali sessili folia superante ovoideo basi sterili, 
squamis adpressis triangnlaribus aciitis cano-tomentosis, calyce stylo- 
que subarcuato subeequalibus pollicaribus glaberrimis, limbo diu 
clause acute 4-gono tenuiter multi-sulcato nnitico, antlieris conico- 
apiciilatis, stigmate continuo cylindraceo obtuso sulcato basi obsolete 
noduloso. — jDrimmo7id, coll. vi. n. 204. 

In the leaves and glabrous flowers this has some resemblance to 
B. cylindrodacliya, but otherwise it is quite distinct, as well as from 
every other species. 

57. Banksia Sceptrum^ Nob.; ramis cinereo-tomentosis, foliis sparsis 
breve petiolatis oblongis (2-3 poU. longis 10-12 lin. latis) truncatis 
emarginatisve mucronulatis remote obtuseque repando-denticulatis 
basi breve attenuatis supra Isevibus aveniis giabris, subtus immerse 
transverse striatis reticulatisque areolis albido-tomentosis, spica ter- 
minali spitharasea cylindrica crassa folia longe superante, calyce pol- 
iicari, unguibus villosis, laminis muticis flavo-sericeis, antheris conico- 
apiculatis, stylo sesquipollicari sigmoideo infra pilosiusculo, stigmate 
fusiformi obtuso 8 -sulcato basi noduloso. — Sand plain, north of Hutt 
Eiver. — Drummond, coll. vi. n. 206. 

A fine species, allied to B. occidentalis and cylhidrostachja in the long, 
massy flower-heads, and to E. media and Bauei'i in the leaves, but quite 
distinct from them all. Blowers pale yellow. 

68. Dryandra tridmtata. Nob. ; foliis cuneato-linearibiis apice trideiitatis 
(passim integenimis v. 4-dentatis) dentibus miicronatis intermedio 
majore, supra aveniis Isevibus giabris nitidis, subtus scrobiculatis 
incano-tomentellis, capitulis ramulos laterales breves termiiuuitibus 
sessilibus foliis dense cinctis superatisque, squamis exterioribus e basi 
lanceolata tomentella setaceo-subulatis flores submquantibus pilosius- 
culis, interioribns brevioribus, calyce subpollicari pubescente, laminis 
sericeo-viliosiusculis, stylo exserto glabro superne sigmoideo, stigmate 
continuo cylindraceo baud incrassato.— coll vi. n. 207. 
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At first siglit this looks so like D. carlhioides^ that it might be taken 
as a mere Yariation of the same; it is however essentialiy distinet in 
the calyx being pubescent, the style thicker, the stigma of the same 
Golonr (not dark), the leaves glabrous, or scarcely canescent underneath, 
with scarcely visible veins, and their margins very slightly, or not at all 
recurved. 

59. Dryandra vestita^ Kipp, in litt. ; ramis tomentosis undique squainis 
subulatis viiiosis dense tectis, foliis subverticillatis linearibus acutis 
inciso-serratis basin versus integids, dentibus acutis scaieno-triangu- 
iaribus, divergentibus, marginibus revoiutis, supra aveniis Isevibus 
glabris, subtus reticulatis tomentosis, capitulis ramulos breves termi- 
iiantibus inter folia sessilibus, squamis lineari-subulatis longe fim-' 
briatis, interioribus flores subsequantibus, calycis tiibo basi extiis 
tomentoso, limbo 4-gono mutico styloque subaequiloiigo glabro, 
stigmate siibiilato vix striato. — JDmmmoud, coll. v. SuppL n. 20. 

The scales on the branches are spirally curved. Leaves 3-4 inches, 

their teeth 1-2 lines, the intervals between them 3-5 lines long, the 
margins in the spaces between the teeth nearly parallel to the midrib; 
the whorls separated by leafless intervals of 1-2 inches. 

60. Dryandra ? 2 ana, Nob. ; caule simplici subdigitali adscendente apice 
dense folioso monocephalo, foliis petioiatis pinnatis (3-5-uiicialibus) 
sinubus latis rectiliueis, lobis patentibus linearibus pungenti-acutis 
planis (margine hand recurvis), supra aveniis Imvibus glabris, snbtns 
1-nerviis scrobicniatis tomentellis subcon coloribus, terminali proximis 
snbmquali, capitulo sessili foliis superato, squamis subulatis pilosis 
fiore dimidi 0 brevioiibus, calyee poilicari semi-4-fido, tubo incano 
supra basin glabram densius tomentoso 4-gono, limbo din clause ob- 
tuso parce ferrugineo-puberulo, stylo bipollicari inferne pilosiusculo 
supra atteniiato recurvo glabro (amethystino), stigmate crasso conico 
infra basin annulatam turbinato. — Drummond^ coll. vi. n. 210. 

A most distinct species, allied to D. arctotidis, and chiefly remark- 
able for its dwarf growth, its only half-split calyx, and the uncommon 
length of the style. 

61 . Diyandiu Kipp, in litt. ; nana, caulibus squamosis apice 

ramosis, foliis pinnatis petioiatis caule miilto longiorib us supra gk- 
bris, lobis laiiceolatis obtusiusculis aversis tortisve, subtus foveolatis 
tomentellis grosse l-nerviis (nervulo altero interdum accedente) mar- 
ginibus revoiutis crassiusculis, capitulo terminali sessili, squamis ex- 

VOL. VII.- 
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terioribus foliaceis subnlatisqiie, interioribus lineari-obloiigis ciliatis 
flore dimidio brevioribiis, calyce subsesquipollicari villoso, tubo seiui- 
4-fido infra giabro, stylo siibbipoUicari glabro l-siilco, stigmate brevi 
conico-cylindrico basi oblique incrassato. — Drummond^ coll. vi. ii. 2 1 1 , 
Tiiis is pertiaps a mere variety of B. arctotidis^ with wliicli it agrees 
almost in every point, except in having the lobes of the leaves a little 
shorter, broader at the base, always more or less turned so as to have 
their upper face horizontal, and constantly marked with a rather strong 
nerve underneath, sometimes accompanied with one or two very thin 
ones; the flowers, besides, are a trifle larger, and the style and stigma 
thicker. 

62. Dryandra steno2mo7i^l^oh,i caule repente? ramis adscendentibus 
brevibus, foliis siibverticillatis petiolatis pedalibns dense serrato-pin- 
natipartitis acutis, lobis semipatentibus scaleno-triangularibiis aciitis 
muticis supra convexis Imvibus glabris, subtus margine recurvo con- 
cavis cano-tomentosis obsolete uervosis, sintibus acutangubs angustis 
inferioribus latioribus, capitulo . . . — By'mmnoyid^ coll. vi. n. 212. 
Although we have only seen a sterile specimen, we can scarcely doubt 

of its being a new species, closely allied to B, B^moyivl, nhea, and Lind- 
hyma^ but differing from them in having much narrower segments of 
the leaves, etc. 

63, Dryandra Shdtlewortliiana^ Nob.; ramulis gracilibus apice cano- 
tomentellis, foliis sparsis sessilibus linearibus serrato-pinnatipartitis 
truBcatis apiculatisve (2-4-pollicaribus) supra Imvibus glabris, subtus 
fortiter 1-nerviis aveniis albido-tomeiitosis, marginibus reciirvis, lobis 
scaleno-triangularibus rectilineis muticis sinubusque acutis, capitulis 
lateralibus congregatis subsessilibus, squamis acurninatis interioribus 
paten tissimis plumosis flore sublongioribus, calyce subpollicari an- 
gustissimo supra basin glabram sublanato supra glaberrimo, laminis 
ungue vix latioribus subulatis ultra antheras longe productis, stylo 
calycem mquante glabro, stigmate continuo concolori subulato.— 
Brummo 2 id, m\\. vi. n. 208. 

This resembles D. elegans and Kipgistiana* in the leaves, but difFers 

* We now call D. Kippistima the x)lant of Drummond, coll, ii, n. 343, which we 
formeiip-eferred to D.foUolata.'K.'^T. (see Hook. Joarn. 1852, qn 210), frorn wliicli 
it was found hy Mr. Kijipist to differ, at least according to the specimens of the Bri- 
tish Museum. On the same authority Mr. Kippist thinks our 1), elegans (/. c. p. 211, 
Drummond, iv. n. 817) identical with JO. temdfoHa, R. Br., hut we cannot agree 
with this opinion, finding the latter decidedly distinct hy much longer petioles, ihore 
distant lobes of the leaves, their margins less strongly revoliite, the whole leaves not 
stiff and straight, etc. 
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from the former in their being shorter, sessile, serrated to the very base, 
etc., and from the latter in the inflorescence, involucre, and calyx. 

64. Dryandra scle^'ophylla. Nob. j ramis glabris, foliis sparsis (axillari- 
busque fasciculatis) subsessilibus rigidissimis (3-pollicaribus) lineari- 
bus dense serrato-pinnatis truneatis apiculatis basi atteiiuatis inte- 
gris, lobis scaleno-triangularibus patentibus rectis sinubusqiie acutis, 
supra convexis Imvibus glabris, subtus margine reciirvo concavis cano» 
tomentosis plurinerviis obsolete reticuiatis, capitiilis terminalibus 
corymbosis subsessilibus foliis circumvallatis superatisque, squamis 
exterioribus folio terminatis, interioribus e basi ovata setaceo-acumi- 
natis, calyce stylum basi pilosiusculum aequante (|-poliicari) tenuis- 
simo, unguibus patulo-pilosiusculis, laminis lanceolatis fiavo-sericeis 
glabrescentibus, stigmate conico-cylindrico basi subnoduloso. — Brum^ 

coll. vi. n. 309. 

This also is very much like D. Kippistiam^ and also D. sen^atuloides^ 
in the leaves, but very distinct from both in other respects, especially 
in the calyx and style. 

65. Dryandra ferrugineciy Kipp, in litt. ; caiilibus abbreviatis, ramulis 
dense imbricato-squamatis junioribus tomentosis, foliis linearibus 
subpedalibus extra medium remote pinnatifidis acutis margine revo- 
lutis subtus ferrugiiieo-tomentosis supra Isevibus glabris, lobis erecto- 
patentibus decurrentibus triangularibus acutis subtus obsolete 1-ner- 
viis, capitulis terminalibus subsessilibus magnis ovatis, squamis gia- 
briusculis, exterioribus ovatis albo-ciliatis, interioribus longioribus, 
intimis (2-3-pollicaribus) linearibus obtusis apice fulvo-tomentosis, 
calycis tubo supra basin incrassato marginibus ciliato, unguibus lami- 
nisque longe linearibus glaberrimis, stylo calycem breve superante 
basi puberulo, stigmate cylindrico sulcato. — JDnmimond^ coll. v. n. 416. 
Allied to 1). pToteolde^ and tmmfolia., but abundantly distinct. 

66. Bijmidm serratidoideSfl:^ oh.; ramulis gracilibus cano-tomentellis, 
foliis sparsis breve petiolatis lanceolatis pinnatipartitis (subbipoUica- 
ribus) acutis, lobis semipatentibus linearibus atteiiuatis sinubusque 
acutis, supra Imvibus glabris, subtus obsolete l-nerviis punctato- 
scrobiculatis cano-tomentosis, marginibus baud v. vix recurvis, capi- 
tiilis lateralibus dense approximatis (ramulos brevissimos apice folio- 
sos terminantibus) parvis, squamis exterioribus ovatis apice sericeis, 
interioribus majoribus subulato-acuminatis mox glabratis, calyce se- 
mipoliicaii basi giabro, unguibus laminisque albido-sericei s, stylo pol- 
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licari teniii inferne villosiusculo basi comoso, stigaiate contiiiiio siibii- 
lato basi obsolete incrassato.— colL n, d. 21 S„ 

This resembles D. armata in the lea'fes, but it is essentially distincl 
from it ill having shorter flowers, a thicker stigma, the inner sc|i:iaiiKe 
of the involucre not Ungulate, etc., and moreover, the leaves are petio» 
late, thinner, theh segments narrower, and less pungent. Mr. Drum- 
mond appears to refer this species to MemicUdia (Hook. Jouni. 1853,. 
p. 182). We have not seen the fruit. 


0?i Eukyantlius Himalaicus and Cassiope selaginoides, iwo neio Species 

of Hmalapan EiicQdQ ; Ziy Drs. J. D. Hooker and T. Thomson, with 

two Plates (III. and lY.). 

The history of the genus Mnkpantkus being very incomplete, we have 
taken tlie present opportunity of figuring a hitherto undescribed species, 
wliieh possesses tbe further interest of being the first and only one that 
has been found beyond the Chinese dominions, and the only second 
species known of the genus to exist. 

Unkpant/ms was founded by Loureiro (Flora Cochincliinensis, vol. i. 
p. 276) on two Chinese plants, of one of which, E. bijhrus, nothing 
is known but the description; whilst the other, E. qtiinpmfoniSj has 
long been in cultivation in England, hut, from the absence of iTuit, has 
not hitherto been referred to its proper position amongst Ericea. Thus 
De Candolle places it at the end of the Order, and Endlicher, following 
Loureiro’s description (in which he ascribes a berry to the genus), places 
it next to Arbutus, De Candolle indeed says, “ Fructiis ex Lour, et 
ex ic. Chinensi Londini servata, teste Tenth., baceatus, ex LindL cap- 
sularis f and this opens a question as to whether the two species of Lou- 
reiro may be congeners, which a comparison of liis specific characters 
renders still more doubtful. That the E, qwkqu^lorus of our gardens 
is the type of Loureiro’s genus, so far as the inflorescence is concerned, 
cannot be doubted, both from his description, and from the fact men- 
tioned in the ‘ Totanical Magazine,' of a Chinese drawing of it, bearing 
the name attributed to it by Loureiro; and that this plant 

has a capsular fruit (as stated by Lindley) is proved by Champion's 
specimen in the liookerian Herbarium. The E. bijiorus of Loureiro, 
again, described as having small, crowded, pilose leaves, a pilose“*caiyx, 
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a corolla with an angled tube and five ovate, large laciniee, ovate in- 
cumbent anthers, a very pilose germen, a style longer than the corolla, 
and a thick qiiinquefid spreadii^ stigma, can hardly be a congener of 
M, qtdnqueflonis^ whether or no the fruit be, as Loureiro doubtingly 
suggests (from the immature specimen), a berry with many extremely 
minute rounded seeds. 

The following is a description of the Himalayan species 
1. Enkyanthiis Eimalaicus^ Hook. fil. et Thoms. ; frutex v. arbuscula, 
foliis ad apices ramulorum fasciculatis deeiduis membraiiaceis peti- 
olatis ovatis acuminatis serrulatis pubescentibus clemum glabratis, 
lioribus versus apices ramulorum corymboso-congestis pendulis v. 
niitantibus, pedunculis 1-2-floris, corolla late campanula ta basi mquaii, 
antheris longe aristatis, capsulis ex apice pediinculi erecti pendulis late 
ovatis pentagonis loculicide 5-vaivibus, valvis margine incrassatis, 
seminibns lineari-oblongis, testa 5-alata, alis membranaceis undu- 
latis, enibryone filiformi. (Tab. HI.) 

Hab. In Himalaya orient ali temperataj vallibus humidis Sikkim, alt, 
8-10,000 ped. J. D, Hooker, Tl. May; fr. October. 
frutex 8-20-pedalis, vage ramosus, ramis gracilibus teretibus niidis; 
ramulis lateralibus ad apicem tantuni foliiferis. folia congesta, 1-|— Sl- 
im c. longa, petiolo gracili, Isete viridia, juniora rubra, gemmis peru- 
iatis parvis vernatione tecta ; petiolo Imvi v. superne tuberculato ; 
folia bractemformia propria nulla, fedunculi 6-10, axillares, niitan- 
tes V. pendiili, ob folia congesta quasi terminales, umbeilam spuriam 
formantes, unciales, glaberrimi v. puberuli. Sepala parva, lanceolato- 
subulata. Corolla pallida, rubro et albo variegata, tubo lato basi 
obscure 5-gono et bullato, lobis parvis patentibus, Stamim 10, 
alterna paullo breviora; filamentis pubescentibus basi incrassatis. 
Ovariim 5-gonum, pubescens ; stylo gracili, stigmate simplici. Omla 
plurima, e placenta crassa apicem versus loculi axi adnata peiidula, 
anatropa. Capsula unc. longa, valvis coriaceis ad medium 'solutis; 
Semina pallida. 

This is by no means so handsome a plant as the E, qmiquejiorm^ 
from its scanty, paler green, deciduous foliage, the absence of any 
proper scarlet floral leaves, and the smaller and paler flowers. It fur- 
ther differs from that plant in the pendulous fruit ; the Cvapsules in E, 
qiiinquefioriis, which are of exactly the same structure, being erect. It is 
not an uncommon Sikkim plant in the central regions of that country, 
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but is not found on tlie outer ranges. The only other supposed 
species of the genus are M reticulakts, Lindley, Bot. Eeg. 885, wliicli 
is referred by Eentliam to U, qidnqiiefm^ns, and the U. itnijloms of Beii- 
tliam (in the Tlorula liongkongensis), which he himself has since shown 
to be founded on error. The position of the genus is in the section 
Andromedem of Be Candolle, where it will rank near Andromeda itself. 

Plate III. BnkiantJms Hhnalaicus. Pig. 1, calyx, stamens, etc.; 2, 
stamen; 3, pistil; 4, vertical section of an ovary ; 5, capsule; 6, seed; 
7, vertical section of the same : — all hut 5 magnified. 

We take the same opportunity of adding a figure and description of 
another very interesting and closely allied Ericeoiis plant, from the same 
part of the Himalaya. 

Cassiope selaghioides. Hook. hi. et Thoms. ; caulibus gracilibus tetragonis 
SLibfastigiatim ramosis, foliis arete quadrifariam irnhricatis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis cymbiformibiis acutis aristatisve margiiiibns fimbriato-ciliatis 
antice concavis dorso convexis medio longitudinaliter sulcatis, pedi- 
cellis lateralibus pubescentibus tomentosisve basi bracteis lanceolato- 
subulatis suffultis, floribus pentameris, capsula parva depresse globosa 
calyce vix longiore. (Tab. IV.) 

Hab. In tiimalaya orientali alpina; Sikkim, alt. 10-13,000 ped. /. 
D. Hooker, PL May, June. 

Ccespitosa, Caides 3-8 unc. longi, graciles, cum foliis I- line. lati. WoUa 
l-li lin. longa, dorso valde convexa, in sulco pubescentia. J?ediceUi 
graciles, unciales, apice curvi. Flos cernuus, i unc. longus, albus. 
Corolla late campanulata. Filamenta dorso barbata. AntJieraruwi 
aristm puberulse, borizontales. Capsula erecta, -J- unc. diametro. 
mina minima, curva, nitida, pallida, fusiformia. 

This pretty little species is closely allied to the C. Igcopodioides of 
Kamtchatka, differing in the form of the leaves ; also to the G. erkoides 
of Siberia, which has tetramerous flowers and setose leaves, as also to 
others of the same section. Prom the common Himalayan C, 
which grows along with it, and abounds at elevations of 10-1 3, GOO 
feet from Bhotan to Kashmir, it differs in size and many other points. 

Plate IV. Cassiope selaginoides. Pig. 1, back, and 2, front view of a 
leaf ; 3, flower, pedicel and bracts ; 4, stamen ; 5, pistil : — all magnijkd. 
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Note on the Vegetation o/^ Eangoon, in a Letter from De. M^ClellanDj 

May 31, 1854. 

I have lately been chiefly occupied in devising a tariif for the regu- 
lation of the future trade in Teak timber, together with forest rules. 
The forests I visited occupy the southern extremities of the range of 
hills which run southward from the centre of Burmah proper into Pegu, 
terminating about sixty miles noi'th of Rangoon, where they spread out 
into a hilly tract between the Irawaddi and Sitang Rivers, and are in- 
tersected by numerous minor streams in every direction, by means of 
which the timber is floated to Rangoon. The chief peculiarity of the 
country is the slight inclination or fall of the river \ so that tides extend 
probably in some cases eighty to oiie hundred miles in the interior, and 
indeed up almost to the foot of the hills where teak grows. They are 
however found of small size long before you arrive at the principal 
forests, which are invariably at an elevation of a few hundred feet from 
the beds of the streams, and always at their extreme or remotest tributa- 
ries, where they are confined to hot sheltered southern declivities, never 
found on northern slopes. It is this peculiarity which appears to me 
to account for the limited extent to which Teak occurs in any one place, 
more especially in a hilly country. The lower and more accessible 
forests have been very much exhausted, so that Bttle large or full-grown 
timber is to be found, except in places were the expense of removal 
will be considerable. The remedy for this will of course be the preser- 
vation of the lower forests and especially of undersized timber. 

Rattans, and two species of Licuala^ with Melica latifoUa, etc., one 
or two species of Polgpodimn and OpJdoglossnm^ form the low vegeta- 
tion along the course of the streams, with Bomhax, Bailer gla, Ficus, 
StercuUa, Qreima, Lagerstrcemia, etc., Teak being enthely absent. It is 
only wdien we ascend a few hundred feet that we find it, confined, as 
aheady observed, to the southern aspect of the hills, and associated 
always with Blachoellia, Pentaptera, Inga, Xglocarpa, Balhergia, etc., 
with little underwood ; the little there is being composed of two or three 
species oi Laea, Ardisia sola^tacea, HiUscus Lampm,: Oomarm nUida,. 
with the following annuals BtroUlmtJms scaler , Bracmia 
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wmiilakiiErantlieMim^ and TJrem Idbata, But wliere cutting lias taken 
place, and tlie timber lias been extensively removed, dense thickets 
of Bamboos spring up. Indeed, every place not occupied by large 
trees is covered with Bamboos of various kinds, from the dwarf China 
Bamboo to the huge gigantic kind peculiar to Biirmah. Tlie hills on 
which the largest timber grows are composed of indurated slates, dark 
bituminous or basaltic sandstone, which is covered along the base of 
the hilly country with laterite; and this is likewise clothed with, forest, 
the timber of which is of smaller size. Beyond the laterite are the 
low plains, mostly covered with high grass Jungle, and formed of river 
deposits resting on laterite. It is here alone where we find any popu- 
lation; for the only inhabitants of the forests are a few Kareens, who 
have no fixed habitation. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


Dozy, F., et J. H. Molkenboer: Bryologia Jmcmica, 4to. 1854, 
Fasc. III. cum Tahulu V, 

We have just received the fifth fasciculus of this important work, the 
continuation of wdiich will, we know, not be interrupted l)y the recent 
lamented death of one of its editors, Dr. Molkenboer. The whole of 
the five plates of the present number is devoted to the illustration of 
the species of the beautiful genus Leiicohryum (to whicli belongs our 
Bicmymm glaucim), of which eight species are described, Oladoyo- 
dantliuB^ ’md Bpinda^ three new genera, and 

nes, follow next, and their plates will doubtless be given in the succeed- 
ing number. 

Packee., James J. : JjM 0/ British Mosses. 

Mr. James J. Packer, of Thirsk, has just published a classified 
of coinpiled from Wilsoifis ‘Bryologia Britannica.’ It 

may be had at a very small expense, and by post, by applying to the 
author. This Catalogue is prepared in two forais : 1, as “ copies .tor 
marking off desiderata or registering the species of a district and, 2, 
“ on thicker paper, printed on one side only, to be used as labels.” 
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(hntenh of tlw BfusEUM: oi Economic Botany attmhed to the 

■Roiai, Gardens op Kew ; hg tlie Director, Sir W'. J. Hooker, 

K J\L, A., aiid L.S. 

{Goniimted 

Orel DiPTEEoaARPE.i5. AIalay-Campiioii Family. 

A Family of stately forest-trees, cliiefly inliabitiiig tlie riidian Arclii- 
pelago, yielding a peculiar resin (generally called Bammur), ^ of wliicli 
tlie most remarkable is the article we shall first notice. 

Borneo or Smnatran Camphor. In its raw or natural state, this is 
found deposited in crystals in the decayed and hollow interior of the 
trunks of Bryohalancps Caniphora. This was spoken of !)y the cele- 
brated traveller "Marco Palo, before the year 1299, as Canfara Fan-- 
snrif or Camplior of the kingdom of Fansur, in Surnatra ; and 
Camoeiis, 272 years later (viz. in 1571), sings, as related at p. 200 of 
tlie fourtli volume of this Journal, 

“ Bonulo tuu'e (;x));nKls Iier ample breast, 

By Nature’s luuuls in woods of Cmnpldre drest : 

The precious liquid wcepiiig from the trees 
Glows warm imth health, the balsam of disease.” 

Lusiab, tramt. In/ Mkdde, 

Our readers will find a full history of the tree (for, long as it has 
lieen knowii to travellers, it is only of late years that its botanical 
cliaracter, and even its true properties, have been described) in this 
Journal, voL iv. p. 33, by Di*. De Vriesej at p. 200 by ourselves, from 
information communicated from Borneo by Mr. Motley, with a figure 
of the plant and crystals in situ, txi Tabs. VII, and VIIL ; and we 
shall hero merely observe that tlie camplior is, and always has been, a 
very costly ariich\, often as high as thirty-five dollars the catty. It is 
principally uscii l‘or coilialming the dead. Our Museuixi contains noble 
spwaincns /A ,sv7/M>f 

Kasmr Darns, as it is called in Borneo, the crystallized Camphor na- 
turally secreted in the hollow trunk of BrpobahnopB Camphoray Oolebr. 

Mlhutk Kassiir, Otvmphor -oil of 

Leaves and unripe fruit oi jDrpohalanops Camphor a, Colebr., in liquid, 
mb?, of the same. . 


"VOL. VII, 
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Fossil woods almost partakmg of the nature of coalj containing resin : 
considered to be fossilized JDryohalanops Campliora, 

(All the above valuable collection sent from Borneo, and presciitetl 
by J. Motley, Esq.) 

Camphor and Oil of Fryohalanops Camplmras Colcbr., from Buniatra. 
(Dr. W. IL De Yriose.) 

Gun Fmey (called also Copal in India, Dr. lloxburgli, and Dmimar 
by the English) ; a resin from Valeria Indica^ Gfflrin. Malabar and 
Ceylon. (E. I. C., D. Ilanbury, and G. II. K. Tliwaites, Escfs.) 
From this tree exudes the resin called Piney (Paenoc or IVini) resin, 
of which in India the Piney varnish is made (see lloxl). PL hid. voL ii. 
p. 604). It effectually resists the action of water. Beads arc made 
of it, exactly resembling amber beads, and, like that Bubstam^^ too, it 
is electric when rubbed, 

Mesiu and harh of Mpkrocarpus twhmatxkSs Gmrtn. Eastern Bengal 
(and Ceylon?). (G. PI. K. Thwaites, Esq.) This tree, Dr. Eoxburgh 
says, is famous all over the eastern parts of India and the Malay Islands, 
on account of its yielding a liquid balsam, commonly called wood-oils 
which is much used for painting ships, houses, etc. After long exposure 
to the air it concretes into a resin. 

Indian Balsam of Copaibas essential oil of the last-mentioned tree, 
Bipterocarpus turbimtus, Gsertn. ; prepared by J. Gordon, analytical 
chemist, Calcutta. 

Mesin of an unknown Bipterocarpus (?) from India. (E. 1. C.) 

Boons or Boon-gaba (Doon-tree) resins from Boona Zeyhmicits Idiwaitc's 
in Kew Gard. MisceL, vol. iv. p. 7, and voL iii. Tab, XI L Ceylon. 
(E, I. C., and G, H, K. Thwaites, Esq.) Mr. Thwailcs says, This is a 
fine forest-tree, very abundant in some parts of the central province' 
of Ceylon, especially on the crests of the hills. The tiinbi»r is nnuh 
esteemed for building purposes, and the resin, which exudes in considca*- 
able quantities from any wounded part of the tree, is somcliincH use«l by 
the natives for burning in their houses, being first mixed with liusln 
of paddy (rice) : it is soluble in spirits of wine, and makers an ewidlc at 
varnish.’^ 

Bssin of Boom Gardneri, Thw. Ceylon. (G. IL K, Thwaites, Esep) 

Ord. TEKNSTECEMIACEiE. TeA EaMIUY. 

As including the Tea-plants the present Natural Order may unquch- 
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tionably be considered one of very bigli importance, affording to millions 
of ail nations tlie drink 

tlat clieei’s, but not inebriates.” 

Tolumes might be, and have- been, written on its history. We, shall 
here merely observe that, botanically, two species of Tea are .acknow-., 
lodged natives of China, Thea midis (Green Tea), and Tha BoJiea 
(Black Tea); but travellers, and especially Mr. fortune, have ascertained 
that Black and Green Teas of commerce may be made from either or both 
species, according to the modes of preparation. Linschot is said to be 
the first traveller who .(about a.d. 1590) speaks of this '“^herb/’ with 
which the Japanese prepare a drink, and which they offer to their guests 
as a mark of high consideration. Caspar Banhin (about 1613) mentions 
it in his “ Pinax” under the name of €fm. It was very early in the 
seventeenth century that Tea first became known in Europe ; and we 
are assured that the Dutch at first carried on the trade, by recommend- 
ing the Sage of Europe, which they gave in exchange for the Tea of 
China. Lords Arlington and Ossory brought home a quantity of Tea 
from Holland about the year 1666, at which time it sold for sixty 
shillings per pound, though the practice of Tea-drinking in public coffee- 
houses was not uncommon in London prior to that period ; for in 16 6 1) 
a duty of M. per gallon was laid on the liquor made and sold in all 
coffee-houses. About a century and a half ago, according to Lord 
Macartney, the English East India Company did not sell more than 
50,0001bs. of Tea annually, and very little was smuggled. In 1784, 
the consumption of Great Britain was 1,333,814 lbs. : — -now that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of the dependencies (185^), 
amounts, according to the Tea Eeports, to 64,724,000 lbs. 

Eussia is considered to rank next to Great Britain in its consump- 
tion of Tea. Its trade is however, owing to the proximity of a large 
portion of her dominions, by land. In Asiatic Eussia, and still more 
in Tibet, a peculiar Tea is drunk, under tlie name of Brick-tca, so 
called because it is formed into masses or cubes. It is said to be made 
at Eo-kien, and consists of old or coarse damaged leaves and stalks, 
pressed into moulds, generally with a little bullock’s blood, and diled 
ill the sun. It is bruised in a mortar, and boiled down with salt and 
oil, and sometimes milk, and thickened with flour. * 

The collection of Ohmese Te in the Museum is a very valuable 
one ; consisting of 
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Smifles ol mrioiis sorts of ordimry, but good, Teas of coiiimeree.j 
presented by Messrs. Twining. These are — Black; Tea : — frmgoa 
(three qualities), Souchong, Flam Ca'per, Clmlan Caper, Orange Pekoe, 
Scented Felwe, Flowery Felm, Assam BoiwJmig, luul Jssam, i'eOne 
Green Ti^ki—Twa7ihay, Eyson (two qualities), Young Jlyson or i\ai- 
tazan (two qualities). Imperial, and Gunpowder Hyson, 

Large and smab, Black Ball Tea. These arc made into Indls: those 
of a small size are sold enveloped in paper made of Barnljoo ; iJiost! of 
larger size (about as large as a child’s playing-l)all) are eiivtloj){‘d in 
the liowering sheaths of the Indian corn, Zea Mays, L., to preserve ilie 
aroma the better. (J. Reeves, Esq.) 

Old Mmds Fyehww Tea, This is done up in short twisted sticks, 
and perhaps bears allusion to the legend of some Cliinosc saint tearing 
off his eyebrows, and throwing them upon the ground, where they 
sprouted out into tea -plants; and representations of this woriderfiil 
transformation are not uncommon on Chinese screens, etc. 

Brloh Tea, of which mention is made above (J. Reeves, Esq.) ; aiid 
very line samples brought by Dr. Hooker from, Tibet, togctlier witli tlie 
coarse tea-pots from Shigatzi, used by the Tibetans for preparing tlic 
beverage from it. The Tibetans Dr. Hooker met witli in, Eastern Nepal 
prepare a soup from the Brick-tea, of which a handful of leaves is 
churned up with salt, butter, and soda, then boiled and transferred to 
the tea-pots, whence it is poured scalding hot into eacli enp, whicli llie 
good woman of the house keeps incessantly replenishing and urging you 
to drain. 

WlieatsJieaf Tea. Made in sticks, or long pieces, and tied up in 
bundles like small sheaves. (J. Reeves, Esq.) 

Tea made expressly for the Emperor of China, presunicd to lie siiper« 
excellent. (Captain Bidding. ) 

Assa^n Tea, from the Assam Tea Company. Six. samples niadt; freiii 
the indigenous Assam plant, and six. from the Chinese plant gaanvii in 
Assam, consisting of the following kinds, viz. Ilysmi (thn-r ipialinrs), 
Oofigou (first class), Souchong (first class), and flowery 
Kamaoun Tea, green and black. (A. Leacb, Esq.) This aiul IIh;,; 
last are made in the East India Company’s, possessions, and ciMiinimiii 
an extensive and ' an increasing sale. 

d^PMedicated Tea,'' from Cliiiiese Tartary. (Her Grace IJk; ihm!u‘h,s 
' Northumberland.) Probably the Fii-rlt tea meutioned hy IL* : 
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according to lortiine prepared from various herbs and used for medical* 
purposes. 

Teas from Chittagong ; made there from the Assam {nid Cliinese 
plants. (Br. Hooker.) It may be here observed that the Tea-plant of 
Assam is considered a native of that country, a larger and coarser plant 
than the Chinese, and a distinct species, Tkea Assamim^ Iloyha 

Fa^er Tea, (J. Eceves, Estp) 

Yellow Tea, from the great llussian fair of Nijni Novogorod. (Cl. 
Bentliam, Es(p) 

Allcahh Tea, and Tea from Ya7icand, Captain Strachey. Probably 
Chinese Teas made for those markets. 

“ Extract of TeaF (Dr. Murchison.) A preparation (not a ime 
extract) of Tea, made into lozenges of a variety of forms and sizes, and 
stamped with diderent devices ; used hy the Chinese wliilo on long 
journeys. One of the lozenges being put into the mouth is allowed to 
gradually dissolve. Our specimens were brought Ironi Pekin in 1812, 
and still retain the Tea llavour in perfection. 

Chinese Tea-cup, of elegant make. Mrs. Bates. 

Tea-seeds, (11. Howard, Esq.) 

Theine, the principle of Tea (which exists also in Coffee and other 
plants.) (Dr. Stenhoiise.) » 

Flowers of Tea. (J. Ileeves, Esq.) 

A case containing samples of the various ingredierds employed in tlie 
manufacture of Green Tea by the Cliinese, brought Irom Canton by Dr. 
Seemann, and described by him in his ‘Voyage of ILM.S. Herald.’ 
These are Tminerlc, Gypsimi, and Frussiau blue. 

Samples of various spurious Teas manufactured and sold in Eng- 
land, and also of adulterated Chinese Teas. The mimber is very con- 
siderable, and the substitutes very trashy, to say the best of them. 
(Arthur Ilassall, Esq.) 

Tiie Museum contains an elaborate series of Chineses drawings, which 
tliere is at present no room to exhiliit, explaining tlic origin and cuF 
timtum and mmiAaatufwg of Tea, all done on ri(:‘(;-pape.r. The first 
drawing nipresents a monkey upon a rock gathering the I’cu-phuit, and 
showering down specimens on the gaping Chinamen below. 

Closely allied botanically to tlie Teas {^Tked) are the Omnellias. Of 
thescr floral javourites ,we possess': — - 

Flowering specimens of Camellia Japotma^ L,, wax, and 
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presented by Mrs. C'Mpperfield and Mrs. Temple. (These are in room 
No. I 5 nnder shades, apart from the Tea collection.) 

IruUs of Camellia laponica^ L., ripened in England. 

Tea Dili as it is called, extracted in China from Camellia BuHanqim, 
L., and used by the Chinese for the same purposes as Olive oil in 
Europe. 

Seech ot Camellia SaBmiqua^ L. China. This and the last proscrited 
by 11. B. Jackson, Esq. Other samples are brought by Dr. Hooker 
from Chittagong. 

Bark and toood of the Oaraipe, or BoUery Tree^ from Para. Carmpa 
angustlfolia^ (?) Aubl. (Captain Sir Everard Horne, M’r. Spruce, Mr. 
Wallace.) 

Burnt Bark of the same, preparatory to its being made into pottery 
ware. (Mr, Spruce.) 

Speciniens of the BoUery ware prepared from the bark of the Caraipa 
angustifolia, AnhL Para. (Captain Sir Everard Home, Mr. Spruce.) 

The Caraipe or Pottery Tree of Erench Guiana was first brought into 
notice by Aublet, who called it Caraipa angudfolky and of whicii he 
says, ®‘Les Gueripons employent les cendres de son ecorce, melees 
avec une terre grasse, pour leur poterie.” The plant of Para accords 
with this in properties, and the natives give* it the same name of Ca- 
raipe but although specimens of the foliage sent by Mr. Wallace for 
the plant agree sufficiently well with Aublet’s figure, yet others, sent !)y 
Mr. Spruce, the latter botanist is disposed to consider a Glirysolialancous 
plant, and probably a Barinarmn, It forms a lofty tree, one hiiiwlrett 
feet high before it sends forth a branch, with a diameter at tlie liase of 
the stem of not more than twelve to fifteen inches, The wood Is so 
hard,^’ says Mr. Spruce, that our tools would not touch it, It iiiay lie 
said the same of the bark, owing to the presence of a great C| nan lily fd' 
earthy naatter, so that if applied to the teeth it gives almost the 
tion of stone. Still it is not the bark alone that is iiBcd. Clay is neces- 
sary, and the purest clay is preferred, because it takes up iht^ g^*ale^ f, 
quantity of bark; this quality of clay is procured from tlu! bods of llio 
rivers and Igaripes. The accompanying spccinicns were made for me. 
by an Indian woman, residing on the Igaripc Oastanhal, at 'ramui, arul 
consist of nearly equal portions of clay and the powdered and burtil. 
baik of the Caraipe. They will bear almost any amount of iicat. llic 
two d pauelas' are used for heating milk, boiling eggs, aiid similar 
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purposes miicli larger ones are often made. The siiiallest utensil is a 
rough model of a .Eogarciro, or cliaiing-dishj sucli as is to be seen in 
nearly every house in the country; over this the panelas, etc.^ .are 
heated.*'. 

Ord. OiACi'NEiE. Olax 'Family, 

, Ximenia Jmericana, L. Tropical .America, and India. Used 

as a substitute for sandal-wood. The flowers are very i Vagrantj sniclling 
like Gloves, a circumstance not noticed by lloxburgh. (J, S. Law, Esq.) 

Ord, AuEANTiACEiE. Oeange Family. 

All are familiar with the Orange-tree, type of this lamily, but few 
arc aware that every part of the plant, the leaves, and even tlie petals 
more conspicuously, are filled with little transparent receptacles of 
volatile oil, best seen when held up between the eye and tlie light : 
lienee the fragrance of these plants. The skin of the Orange, if strongly 
and suddenly pressed with the linger and thumb, sends out a little jet 
of essential oil, which tal'cs fire on coming in contact witli flame. The 
plants belonging to the Order are trees or shrubs, almost exclusively 
tropical and Indian; lint the species and varieties of the Orange are 
now cultivated wherever a climate is found suited to tliein, and they 
are exported from the West as well as the East Indies. The wood is 
hard and compact ; the pulp of the fruit more or less acid ; the flowers 
often powerfully fragrant. The berries of Gh/eomnk cUri/olia are said 
to 1)6 delicious, and those of TripJiasia trifolkita very agreeable. B&t^ 
gem Kmigvi and Feronmeleplmdum hm employed medicinally by the 
Hindoos; the latter yields a gnin resembling Gam Arabic, and the 
leaves are powerfully fragrant. Oil of Neroli and Naplia-water are 
delicious perfumes distilled from Orange-flowers ; and CedraU^ a variety 
of the Lime, is another agreeable perfume. 

IFampee BniiL Cooliia punctata, Mdz. China and Molucca, Cul- 
tivated in the West Indies. (Mr. H. 'Wilson.) Dr. Mahidycu says, ' « it 
deserves to be more generally cultivated on account of tlic fruit, which 
is produced in clusters tlie si/.e, and have a good deal the taste, of 
i/lie Grape, accompanied with a peculiar flavour, being very grateful to 
the palate.” 

Jfndts i}t Jkronia edepJianlum, Goxx.^^ East Indies. (Dr. Hookei’). I 
am not aware whether these are brought to table as dessert. The young 
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leaves are: said to be vei’y fragrant, resembling Anise, and tliey are con- 
sidered stomacliic and carminative by -native practitioners. Tlie tree 
yields a gum mucli resembling Gum Aral)ic. 

IMd ¥mit^ Indian JBael^ Bel, or Bala, or Bengal Qmnce : sliced and 
d:ded unripe fruit. JEtjle Marmelos, Oorr, East In(Iics. (1>r, n(Jok(‘r.) 
Belicious to tlie taste, but laxative; very fragrant, Uiiri|U' fruit cou- 
sidered by many a sovereign remedy against dysentery and iliarriuea, 
and it lias of late become a very popular remedy in KiiglaiKi. 

Barh of the root of JBgle Marmelos, Corr. A decoci iou used on the 
Malabar coast, in cases of liypocbondriasis, melaiicbolia, and |)al|)ita- 
tion of tbe lieart. 

Citron ; fruit of Citrus medka, Eisso. Said to lie a native of Media, 
and considered by some commentators to be alluded to in tbe 40tb 
verse of tlie S3rd cliapter of the Book of Leviticus : And ye shall take 
you on the first clay the houghs [fruit, IIebr.)of goodly trees,’* etc* This 
fruit is oblong, tlie rind very thick, wrinkled, divisible into two layers : 
that which is external formed of an infinite nuinlicr of vesicles filled 
with an essential oil, tlie internal is thick, white, composing thet 
cipal part of the bulk of the fruit. It is used in confections : contains 
very little pulp, and the Juice is less acid than the Lemon. The rind 
is the most valuable part, affording on expression a considerable pro- 
portion of essential oil. 

lingered Citron; a remarkable variety of the fruit of Ciirus medka, 
reminding one of the fingers and toes ” in Turneps, Cliiiia. ( I Fort. 8o(‘,) 

Lemons ; fruit oi Citrus Lmonmyi, Eisso. Native of Asia, probably 
China. Esteemed for its agreeable acid juice, adapted us a coiidimciut, 
both for animal and vegetable substances. Invaluable for preventing 
scurvy in long voyages, and employed, too, as a mordant for fixing 
vegetable reds. It freshens the colour imparted by (krihamm imekh 
.riuSyh. (Safflower). Specimens ripened in the open air in i)t‘-vonshirc 
are presented by J , Luscombe, Esq., Combe Eoyel. The most csfoenied 
varieties in commerce, Mr. Archer tells us, are 1, the Wax iicmon (C. ik 
monium^ cereaceum, msBo) ; 3, the Imperial Lemon (Cl Liwoninm impe- 
Eisso) ; and 3, the Gaeta Lemon (C. (hiieianuki, irisso). 

Limes; fruit of Citnis Umetta, Eisso, Be Cancl. Of this the atfoi in 
more abundant and purer than in the Lemon, the juice (lontaining luit 
a slight proportion of vegetable matter. Seven varieties ar<^ muimerated 
by Eisso. The only kind brought into England, accorcliiig to Mr. 
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Arcbe/s ® Popular Economic Botan}^/ the small-fmited sweet Lme^ is 
about onc-tiiird the size of the common Lemon, and of a yellowisb*- 
greeti colour wlien ripe ; but iu order to preserve the delightful aroma 
of the rind, it is preserved green, wbicli is the only state in wliich we 
see it in this country.’’ TIris maybe the case in Liverpool, and in 
England generally ; but we know, from ex])erience, that it is the raw 
fruit that is the most important ingredient in the prejiaratiori of “ Glasgow 
Punch;” it thence derives its celebrity over punch made only with 
Lemons. An acid variety, as it appears, of this, Dr. Lindlcy (Medical 
and Economical Botany) considers the Citrus acida of Koxbiirgh* 

Madfff/ascar Lime ^ horn Mmiiims. (Mr* Btmcan.) 

Comqiiat ^ixnii oVQitrusolweeformu. China. (Aliss Wylde.) 

Bitter or Seville Orange, Citrus vulgaris, llmo. This, the well- 
known Seville or Bitter Orange, is by some considered the native or 
wild stock of the true Orange (0. Aiirantinm), which is supposed to owe 
its sweetness and agreeable llavour to cultivation. It is distinguished 
by its rough coat, deep orange-colour, and its hitter pro|;)erties. The 
latter recommend it for that excellent preserve called Alaniialade, which 
is the cruslied trait, boiled in sugar. Prom the flowers, which also 
yield Oil of Neroli^ Orangefower water is chiefly obtained. It is this 
kind wliich is most easily and generally cultivated iu our gardens. 

Bmeet Oranges ; fruit of Oitrm Awrantiimi^ llisso. Varieties again of 
this well-known fruit are endless, llisso enumerates 169. “The most 
remarkable we receive,” says Mr. Archer, “ are the St. APichaers, the 
Blood-red, the Alaltese, and the Alajorca, or seedless variety.” Of 
Sweet Oranges, as reported in Poole’s Statistics, the imports were, in 
1851, 300,500 packages, weighing 35,000 tons! Air. Luscombe has 
ripened Sweet Oranges in the open air (as well as Limes and Citrons) at 
his seat in Devonshire, and presented samples to us. Besides the above, 
we possess Oranges, more or less distinct, from Brazil; BaUa Oranges 
(Captain Strutt), from Sierra Leone (Messrs. Payne and Sons), etc. 

Orange Berries ; immature fruits, used for making “issue peas.” 

Orange Flowers and Leaves ; dried. South of Europe. 

Models of Oranges^ made of a soft wood in India. (Mrs. Alaryatt, 
J. Law, Esq.) 

Orange wood. Citrus Aurantium, BUso, Tuscany. 

made of Orange wood, made in Madeira (J. Gr* Jolmson, 
Esq,), and at Bio Janeiro (Miss C. Oroker). 

VOL., 'VII. ’ , . T 
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WalUng^cane of Orange wood. (J, G. Jolmson, Esq.) 

Oil^ prepared from Orange seeds, Jamaica. (Dr. M'Eadyeii,) 

Bergamot Orange^ or Mellero%a, Citrus Bergamia, Msso. ’Fruit 
somewhat pyriform. Bind extremely fragrant, and, submittctl to violciit 
pressure in moulds, pretty small boxes are made of it. Botli the flowers 
and. fruit yield the well-known essential oil of Bergamot, exteiisl,velj 
employed by pertiimers. 

Navel Orange^ or Larangelra eeleta, k variety with a cIcpresBioii, 
and a small protuberance at the top. 

Shaddock, Citrus Decumana, L, The largest of all tlie Orange 
tribe: with very thick and spongy coat; called Pamplemousse by the 
Erench. 

{To he continued.) 


Biographical Account of M, Abuien be Jussieu ; bg M. J. Decaisn !:;. 
(Extracted from the Memoirs of the Imperial Agricultural Society of 
France, for the year 1854.) 

In commencing a short notice of the IJfe and Labours of M. Jdrm 
de Jussieu, a reflection occurs to my mind, which seems to liear pecu- 
liarly on the scientific career of our late illustrious colleague, wlu'le it 
explains and enhances our regrets. 

In science, as in all the various paths which lie open to hiinian ac- 
tivity, merit stands generally alone : it rarely descends from fallier to 
son; and it would seem that the nobility of talent, whicli we all efurr- 
fully acknowledge, and which asserts itself by the benefits it eoulhrs, is 
still subject, like other aristocracies, to those alternatiorm mul revtirses 
which remind us of the equality of human nature. If, by a rare ex- 
ception, we do occasionally behold instances of genius pyrpdiiating 
itself through many succeeding generations, and even waxing hri;.>b|rr 
and broader as it descends, still, like all things hero boiow, ii him its 
marked close and limit, which it cannot overpass; it vanislu's, aucl the, 
name which it had encircled with a halo of renown, rein lint mu 
legacy which is bequeathed to family affection and pride, 

The De Jussieus have been one of the privileged races ii,i the iijinl* 
leetual kingdom. For a century and a half, from the days of Ibtiruo- 
fort to the present time, they liave figured iiu the history cd‘ Ihiiaiiy. 
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Tile names of Antoine^ of Joseplij of Bernard, and of Antoine-Laurent 
(le Jussieu are popularly known among us : these great men are among 
our national honours, and we may well be proud of the influence which 
their labours exerted in the whole kingdom of ISTatural History. To 
these illustrious names wc must now add that of the last of the flimily, 
Adrien de Jnssieti, the worthy representative of the fathers of the Na- 
tural System, whose recent death has cast a gloom over the whole 
scientific world. You have appointed me, as his more immediate pupil, 
to collect the principal incidents of a life which was so dear to us ; and 
I shall strive to justify your confidence, and thus also to repay some 
small portion of that debt of gratitude which T can never hope to dis- 
charge. 

Adrien de Jussieu was born at the Museum, on the 33rd of Decem- 
ber, 1797. His delicate health forbade his being entered at an early 
age at college, and he was educated at home by his parents. His 
mother, eager to contribute towards the opening of his remarkably 
intelligent mind, grappled with a study from which her sex usually 
shrinks, and tauglit herself Latin that she might instruct her son. In 
time however Adrien’s constitution became more robust, and he was 
enabled to sliare in the advantages of a public education, the studies 
of the Napoleon Lyceum completing what had been commenced at 
home. At seventeen years of age, in 1814, the young De Jussieu ob- 
tained the highest prize in the annual competition, and gave a happy 
augury of his bright and successful future. 

Free to follow his own predilections, Adrien de Jussieu would per- 
haps have devoted himself exclusively to literature. His profound ac- 
quaintance with the two languages of antiquity, his keen appreeiation 
of the grand ideas and noble style of the learned writers of Greece and 
Home, the peeiiliar turn of Ms mind, which, like that of Erasmus, had 
a touch of scepticism, leading him to delight in elegant discussion, his 
University success, all swayed him in favour of literature. But accord- 
ing to the good old axiom, “Noblesse oblige,” he early felt that upon 
himself, the son, the grand-nephew of eminent botanists, the duty de- 
volved of iaboiiring in behalf of the inheritance which his forefathers 
bad bequeathed him. Without relinquishing his favourite books, he 
gallantly devoted Mmself to Natural History, and his first essays in 
tills new career foretold the lustre which he would confer on the illus- 
trious, name which he bore. 
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Amid the fields, and woods, and smiliiig country which smToiiiicl 
Paris, and whither he was at a future period to coiuhiet liis own piipils, 
our young' student of botany learned his first solitary Icssrms. Bui, 
according to custom, he also pursued the study oi‘ nu'diciiuy, as liis 
predecessors had done; and it being imperative then, to rnnibino the 
title of doctor with that of botanist, the young l)c Jussieu weu(. ih rough 
the faculty course. At this period of life he became iniiinalely ac- 
quainted with Achille Eichard and Ad. Erongniart, and the identity of 
pursuits rendered their friendship all the closer. 

The thesis with which our student completed, in 1824, his medical 
studies, was also his dihiit in botany. He took for his sidqeet tlu' 
UupIwrMacecB^ discussing, at the same time, their medical pu'opcrUt's 
and natural affinities as combined together, under the Ibllowing 
‘'Plantm qune genere conveniunt etiam virtute convcniiint, (puB orilinc 
naturali continentur etiam virtute propius acceduntJ’ Tlie tliesis was 
couched in the Latin tongue, which was a rare piece of hardihood at 
that period ; hut its talent justified the innovation. 

Each one of us. Gentlemen, when entering into life, brings witli liiin 
an intellectual and moral and physical individuality ; Imt our tcudcuh 
cies, and our readiness to adopt eertain ideas, in preference to otlmrs, 
are aifected by the circumstances in which we are placed, and our iia- 
tive faculties bear, more or less, the stamp of surrounding irilliiences. 
Adrien de Jussieu could no more elude these impressions tium oilier 
men can; and, fortunately for him, his feieiids were all of tlie most 
advantageous kind. L. C. Eichard, Ampfe’e, and Desfontaines were 
among his earliest associates, the inmates of his paternal home; soon 
after, Charles Sigismimd Knnth, an admirable botanist, bciCiuiie liis 
companion in work, and aided him in making many admirable^ anal^si'H, 
When Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu began to succumb to tin ! wt’ig-hl of 
years, M. Eoeper led Adrien’s mind towards morpliologleal sludifs; 
and this German naturalist’s Essay for a Monognipli of Eupkirlmrm 
called Adrien de Jussieu’s attention to similar sulvjects; while iliis in- 
tercourse of two men, both pursuing the same career, produced no 
rivalry except that of the kindliest friendship. 

In 1826, after Antoine-Laurent de Jussieu had lield, fe)r fifty-six 
years, the post of Professor of Botany, he began to think of retiring; 
and the assembled professors of the Museum then nominated Ids son 
Adrien to the Professorship of Eural Botany, an honour which liad 
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been granted, a eentiiry, before, to his gTeat-iiiicle Bernard. At tins 
no 'very remote period, the study of indigenous plants was I'leld to be 
an essential part of botany; and - the herborirJ:ng rambles wliicli. were 
deemed re;|iiisiie, held a considerable degree of importance in the minds 
of Ijotli, proiessor and pu|)ils. We had not tlien. arrived at tlie opinion 
that there is I ill hi science and less utility in the distinction of species, 
ami tliat the time devoted to this difficult labour is hardly better tluui 
so mil ell loss ; nor did we entertain the strange and contradictory no- 
tion, into which our smmis are now apt to Ml, that little advantage is 
derived from familiarizing ourselves with facts. We must not blink 
the cpiestioii : such an error is destructive of all real science, and would 
be eminently irijurious to agriculture, which rightly demands that we 
should pay attention to the slightest characters of tlie species and va- 
rieties wliicli are subjects of cidtivatiorn We must never forg’et that it 
is by botanical rambles that tbc liabits of plants, and their orgaiio- 
grapliy, are learned, and that we thereby attain a clear idea of those 
specific diilcreiices, which, lie at the foimdatioii of all systems of classi- 
fication. Many a zoologist and geologist, as well as botanist, would 
France and Europe liave lost, but for those excursions, which are at- 
tractive at all periods of life, and by wliieh those tastes and faculties 
have been elicited, of wliicli tlieir owners perliaps liardly were conscious 1 
Adrien de Jussieids integrity of mind led him to appreciate, to the 
full, the importance of the office which was confided to him : he felt 
that it was Ins duty to teach beginners, and to decide perhaps, in a 
measure, those vocations which render man useful to his fellow-crea- 
tures, Ilis was not a new task; his father, his great-imcle, and Sebas- 
tian Vaillant, had all been botanical demonstrators to the Museum, and 
he had tracked out the path which he was to pursue. 

Those persons who joined in the excursions can attest how actively 
the suliject of tins Memoir devoted himself to the fatiguing duty, 
Without alluding to long and weary walks, and to the storms which, 
under our unceriaiii climate, frequently endanger tlie licalth of the 
pedestrians, it is no easy matter to be the constant referee in all those 
questions which a large party of students is continually addressing to 
the professor ; — ^much patience, readiness of mind, promptitude of re- 
ply, and a clieerfiilness which does not degenerate into familiarity, are 
indispensable; and above all, a perfect acquaintance with the varied 
forms of vegetation, and such a ready memory that the teacher may 
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Bot be baffled by any sudden and perplexing anomaly. All tliese qua- 
lities (not common, singly) did Adrien de Jussieu possess in admirable 
combination ; and all bis students, as well as myself, who so long shared 
his labours, can testify that he never relaxed his exertions, even u rider 
the attacks of the cruel disease which finally carried liim ofi", and whicli 
his rural excursions never failed to aggravate. 

M. de Jussieu was far however from being satisfied with thus advan- 
cing his favourite science, lie felt himself called upon to promote it 
in a more direct and lasting manner. A series of memoirs, models in 
their way, and wherein the growing progress of botany has found no- 
thing which required modification, proceeded from his pen, and fix his 
rank among the first European botanists. I have just alluded to his 
Monograph of the EupJiorhiacea, Similarly confiiiing his attention to 
generic divisions, he displayed the sagacity of his views in Ids Mono- 
graph of the Rutacece, and added to it those diagrams which display, 
with peculiar simplicity and faithfulness, the relative position of the 
floral organs. In 1830 he published a third Essay on the Mellacem : 
it is even completer than the two previous ones, for it includes all iiie 
specific characters of the plants in that family. It was followed by 
the Monograph of the MalpigliiacecB, M. de Jussieu’s crowning per- 
formance, and on which he laboured for fourteen successive years, for 
it was not till 1843 that this noble Memoir was published, and it would 
have sufficed alone to establish its author’s reputation. The deepest 
questions of anatomy and physiology are here raised and settled ; tliey 
are the floral symmetry, anomalies, fecundation, and the reinarkal)Ic 
structure of climbing plants in general. M. de Jussieu has adapted to 
the plates, illustrative of the generic character, a system of refereiitiai 
marks, which consists (as had been attempted by Mr. Itobert Ih-ovvti in 
his "lllustratioaes Plantarum Novae Holiandiie’) in constantly desig- 
nating the same organ by the same combination of letters or of sigim. 
But what few botanists have noticed, and which seems to me peculiarly 
deserving attention, is the conduding plate, in whicli he has endeavoured 
to express the multiplied affinities of genera, and has thus sliowii that 
the Natural System is not, as had long been supposed, the Liumir 
to. It were an overstepping of my present limits, if I proceeded to 
explain this novel view; and I will therefore only say that it coutaias 
the germ of the highest philosophical ideas. This Monograpii of the 
Mulpiglmcem is a work, executed in the maturity of his abilities, iiiid 
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wliicli proves Jussieu to possess iramense botanical kiiowiedgej together 
with as penetrating and clear a judgment as had appertamed, to his 
illustrious forefathers, Antoine-Laurent and Bernard de Jussieu, them-- 
selves. 

(To le coniluuad.) 


Report of a Joxieney of 1)iscovf;ey into the Interior of Western 

kmrvih.hikf between Wi, Beptewher, 1848, and Zrd February, 1849 ; 

bp J. S. IloE, Esa., Surveyor-General. 

{€o7iUmed fwn voL vi. p. 380.) 

The sun being now very low, and the dreary sand patcid' yet to 
be traversed, we wended our way slowly onwards amongst its living 
hillocks, remarking on the sad spectacle we had just witnessed, having 
in all prol)ability been occasioned chiefly by the want of water, which 
was anywhere to be had in abundance, within a stone’s throw, by 
scratching a small hole in the sand. This presence of fresh water in 
the largo sand-drifts of tlie sea-coast has often been observed by tra- 
vellers, but never satisfactorily accounted for ; nor can I assign for it 
any cause more rational or probable than its l)eing tlie drainage of the 
back country through those caverns and hollow ways which, in lime- 
stone countries, so much abound. 

Passing througb much good grass, amongst Peppermint-trees and 
short steep sand-hills, reached onr camp before it was quite dark, 
and I observed the latitude of the clump of large Ycit-trees in which 
it was situated to be 34° ; three loiniatime woods of the 

same description extending in a line from it to the N.N.W., about a 
mile apart. Smiler was somewhat better, but still giving cause for un- 
easiness about him. 

Next day we proceeded westward, along a beaten- track of the na- 
tives, behind the sea-coast hills, wEere the land lay low, open, and for 
several miles nearly level, with small clumps of Ycit-trees, and rushy 
lagoons. 

At the end of ten miles we descended the steep shore of the estuary 
which receives the Pallimip lliver, and crossing its dry sand-bar, which 
was only fifty or sixty yards across, encamped two miles up its southern 
shore, where we found abundance of excellent grass for our horses, and 
tolerable water, by digging near the shore of the estuary. The latter 
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was at tills time very fiill/tlie water in it nearly salt, and grass scarce 
on its lower part. Poor Smiler liaving been left beliiiid on the oppo- 
site side of the bar, standing in the estuary up to his sadclle-girtlis, 
unable to move another yard, Messrs. Gregory and Eidley brought 
him into camp late in the evening, somewhat revived by InB ref resiling 
halt. It was nevertheless but too evident that, without furtlicr restj, 
he would be quite unable to accomplish the remainder of his journey, 
or even to reach Mr. Cheyne’s establishment at Cape Eiche, although 
not more than twenty miles distant. I therefore availed myself of tliis 
necessity for a halt, to examine the Pallinup Eiver upwards, as ft was 
crossed hereabouts by the line of direction taken by the shales from tlie 
vicinity of West Mount Barren. About our camp the granitic strati- 
fied rocks preserved the corresponding direction of W.lS^to 25^^ S.j 
and had a dip to S. 25° E. of about 70°; besides which, our hopes 
were further raised by observing an outcrop of red sandstone, with va- 
rieties of a lighter colour above it, and by a recollection that this was 
the river on which we had first noticed so many red and yellow cliffs 
about twelve miles higher up, on the 18th of November last. 

The hills on the eastern side of the bar are entirely composed of 
snch rocks, covered over with a loose sandy soil, but on the opposite 
sides they speedily rise to granite-hills of greater elevation, and termi- 
nate very abruptly to the eastward at Point Irby, or, as the scalers arc 
in the habit of calling it, '^Groper Bluf?' This name has been ajijilicfd 
by them in consequence of the locality being much resorted to by a 
large species of rock fisli, weighing from thirty to one hundred pounds, 
which they have dignified with the name of Groper, in corisecjiicuce of 
its feeding among the rocks, and detacliiiig from them large Ilnipeta, 
sea-ears, etc., with its stout long teeth, resembling those of a pig, Wo 
caught one weighing about forty pounds, and found it of a dingy black 
colour, short, sturdy, and very strong, with large black stnib's, and a 
pointed head. It was well supplied with fins, and luid sofL protrvuliiig 
lips or gums, adapted to its peculiar mode of obtahilng food, ft proved 
excellent eating, very gelatinous and nourishing. Some wild dimkB aii(l 
duck-eggs were also added to our larder, the nests being found among 
the low bushes, from 100 to 300 yards back from the river’s hank. 

Of the morning of the 7th of January every surrounding ohjM be.- 
yond ten yards was completely obscured by the densest fog I have ever 
seen in Australia. Its appearance at that time was ratlier iiiopportune, 
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as our sick liorsej Smiler, was nowhere to be found, and we. began to 
fear lie inigiit have stumbled into the estuary from weakness, and been 
drowned. He was at length discovered lying down in a small thicket, 
and was brought into camp in a very weak and seedy state, notwith- 
standing his recent rest. Btsing nevertheless in hopes lie would be 
able to accom]>lish the remainder of the journey to Cape liicbe, now 
ainoiniting only to iilbeen miles, we commenced it so soon as the sun 
had ac(|aired sidFicient power to dispel the fog, and proceeded up a 
steep rocky valley to the S.W. Passing northward of the high granite 
ridge which extends westward from Point Irby, at the end of two miles 
and a lialf the horses were watered at a permanent spring of good 
water, called Noondeip, situate amongst granite rocks, in a watercoiirsc 
descending to the south-westward. A mile beyond this brought ns 
out upon the scrubby coast-bills, overlooldng a sung little boat harbour 
at tlicir feet, from which the extremity of Cape Eiche bore S, 17° W. 
It was formed by a low rocky point on its south side, its sandy beach 
was open to easterly winds, and the sea broke lieavily upon a detached 
covered reef, which lay to the southward of it, a mile from the shore. 
Passing up the steep rocky valley of a small watercourse which fell into 
iiiis little cove from the westward, the travelling was very rugged and 
bad for nearly two iniles, when tlie beach at length became ])raoticable, 
and our horses felt much relieved l)y getting on to it. After scrambling 
over two or three rocky sandstone cliffs, wliieli were laslied at their 
bases by a heavy surf, and crossing several small watercourses, with 
beds of the same description, we at length reached the mouth of 
Gheyne^s Inlet, and were surprised to find it open, with a salt stream, 
ten yards wide and two feet deep, running strongly out. Our approacli 
having been observed, we were met here by the worthy owner of the 
property, Mr. George Cheyne, who showed ns how to avoid some 
quickBands in crossing, and then welcomed ns to his hospitable abode 
with his accustomexl kindness and cordialit^^ 

After an absence of eighty-six days, which, to our weak and worn- 
out horses in particular, had been a period of almost unremitting toil 
and pri^avtion, they once again revelled in the enjoyment of good corn 
and rest, and, witli the exception of Smiler, rapidly recruited their ex- 
hausted energies. 

Here we remained four days, during which the horses were re-shod 
in tlicir forc-fcct ; saddles, bags, and clotbes were repaired and put in 
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order, and every preparation made for our return tO' tlie Swan, witli 
provisions completed for twenty days. Every opportuiiity was taken 
of adding to my store of angles and other useful observations for niy 
survey of the country ; and for several hours on two successive clays I 
watched from Cape Eiche, and from the high land over it, for a covered 
reef of rocks which I was informed had been frequently seen by vessels 
three miles S.E. by S. from the Cape. Although my vigils were both 
during and after a fresh breeze, when this danger might be sii|)|)ose(l 
to be visible, I could perceive no appearance of it witli a good ieio 
scope, but have nevertheless no reason to doubt its existence. The 
latitude of Mr. Cheyne’s large barn, by three stars on the ineritliaii, 
was 34° B6t 31" S. 

As the water on the face of the country was now fust drying up, or 
becoming too salt for use, I hastened our preparations so as to have 
everything in readiness by the morning of the 7th of Jaimary but it 
was then found that our native had become tired of the service on 
which he had been engaged, and hud gone to rejoin his tribe. Finding 
it impossible to replace him without much loss of time, I Iiad to 
don my intention of taking a new route to the westward and tlirongli 
the middle of the Stirling Eange, as all parties agreed in asstiring me 
that fresh water was then extremely scarce along that line, and could 
only be found by the aid of a native. 

On January 7 we took leave of our hospitable friends Mr. and Mrs, 
Cheyne, to whom I felt greatly indebted for tlieir kindness in facili- 
tating all our arrangements; and leaving poor old Siniler to be re- 
cruited and forwarded on (as he was then so reduced as to be scarcely 
able to keep his legs), we proceeded along tlie beateii saiuial-wootl track 
on the eastern side of the Stirling Eange, the remaining nine horscr. 
being much revived. 

Encamping on the 9th at the spring of Poilyenup, near tim Ikilliiiup 
Siver, we were there joined by four teams engaged in calling sandal- 
wood to CapeEiche, for shipment to China, and next day wc pn)cc('d(‘d 
lip the river, passing through much good grassy country in its vallty 
and various tributaries. The branches of this river are imnu'rous, and 
come chiefly from the eastward of north; but as I wished to make for 
tlie military post at Kojonup, we followed up what appiaiivd to I ho 
main stream coming from the N.W., and in twelve miles rcaelied a 
. place called Myerup, where Mr. Maxwell had'r,i saii(L'ibwo.o(i ciittiiig« 
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station j at a good spring and amongst good grass. Here tlie beaten 
track tenixiiiated, and 1 con id gain' no information relative to water in 
tlie country in, advanccj but was fortunately enabled to engage a native 
to accompany iis, and under his guidance followed up the river on the 
following day. The latitude of Myerup was found to be 34® 8' 57'' S., 
with Ellen’s Beak bearing S. 21® 15 E., and the Beak of Toolbrunup 
S;W, by S. 

Our next bivouac was at some large pools called Kybelups eleven 
miles further on, the intermediate space being grassy in the river’s bed, 
but scrubby on extensive open downs immediately behind the valley. 
Shortly above this we quitted the Pallinup, coming from the N.W. in 
a rocky granite bed, containing pools of water nearly fresh. The grass 
in the river’s valley bad by this time depreciated much both in quantity 
and quality, and, as we proceeded westward, entirely disappeared in a 
level sandy country, covered with low scrub and brushwood. In seven 
miles and a half W, by S. from our last camp, we watered at Carramiip, 
a spring of good water surrounded by a small patch of grass, at this 
time very dry, growing in tolerably good soil. White Gum and Yeit 
were also now frequently met with, and at the end of five miles of grassy 
forest land, extensively fired by the natives, we encamped at a fine open 
lake of good water, 200 yards in diameter, called Toolbnin. Ducks 
were very plentiful about it, and the country around teemed with Kan-* 
garoo and Emu. Here we met the families, or small tribe, to which 
our native guide belonged, and by whom we were welcomed to their 
ground. These, and all the aborigines we fell in with after leaving 
Cape lliche, were afflicted with the prevailing hooping-cough. They 
seemed however to adopt no precautions against it, and on the other 
hand, the disease had visited them but mildly; latitude 34® 6' 55'7S. 

Next day we travelled through mostly forest country, in plains well 
grassed, and had abundance of good water, camping at the end of eleven 
miles upon the Gordon Eiver, in large pools of good water. Here again 
we had to repeat remonstrances at the clay’s march being so short, but 
all in vain, oio' guide (who richly deserved the appellation of Donkey,” 
!)y which lie liad lieen distinguished by the white people) persisting m 
saying the water in advance was all salt and bad ; latitude 34® :2', 34/' S., 
and native name Kylobunup. 

Throughout the 18th of January xve travelled ...over grassy -forest 
country, intersected by many small .tributaries ' to the Gordon, in some 
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of wMcli were pools of good water, and in all of tbem good grass. 
Kiiding us resolved to proceed witliout them if they did not push on, 
our guides grumbled along at a somewhat better pace tins day, and 
accomplished twenty-one and a half miles N.W. by N., halting at a 
small pool in a watercourse winding to the S.W., in latitude 33°48' S„ 
They called the place Gnow-yillup. 

On the 19th, being personally unwell, and quite unable either to 
walk or sit a horse, I did not move away until 4 p.m., when we made 
a short stage of five miles, and soon after sunset reached a deserted 
sheep station of Mr. J. Hassell’s at Carralup, on the left bank of the 
Beaufort Eiver. The grass here was extensive and tolerably good, and 
the -water of the river fresh, in large pools thirty yards across, winding 
to the N.W. A cart arrived soon afterwards to remove the contents 
of the hut, preparatory to Mr. Hassell transferring his principal station 
to the good country we had discovered on the 2^nd of October, at 
Jeeramungup, on tlie Fitzgerald. This arrival from the haunts of 
civilized man put us in possession of various particulars relative to 
passing events in the colony, and made us acquainted, for the first time, 
with the result of Mr. A. Gregory’s recent expedition towards Shark’s 
Bay,— of his discovery of a lead vein on the Murchison Eiver, — and 
of the Governor having been wounded by a native, on a visit subse- 
quently made to the spot. , 

Eroceeding south-westward along a beaten road next day, over un- 
dulating forest country covered with indifferent grass, at the end of 
seven miles we crossed another branch of the Beaufort in a soft dry 
bed seventy yards wide, filled with brushwood ; and in four and a half 
miles more, reached another of Mr. Hassell’s sheep stations, at a brackish 
spring called Warkelup, or Joseph’s Well. Here the overseer was pre- 
paring to remove his flock also to the Fitzgerald, the country around 
having been extensively burnt by the natives, and the grass nearly all 
destroyed for the season. In four miles W.N.W, from this station we 
reached Kojonup Barracks, and were met with every desire on tlie part 
of the small military party stationed there to render us any little ser- 
vice in their power. By five stars on the meridian, the mean latitude 
of the Kojonup Barracks was found to he 33® 4j9' 20 "' S., and two 
azimuths gave the magnetic variation 3° 48' westerly. 

Eemaining at our camp on Sunday, the 21st of January, I performed 
Bivine service to our little party, according to the custom invariably 
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followed througliout tlie journey whenever circumstances permitted^ and 
next morning, Iiaving discharged our natives, we proceeded along the 
post-road towards Buubury. The route lay amongst rocky forest Mils, 
and both grass and water were in sufficient quantities for supplying our 
wants ; but notwithstanding this, our horses continually cropped from 
many bushes on their way, and from none more eagerly than the poi- 
sonous plants which are so fatal to cattle and sheep. Our previous 
belief that horses could partake of these plants with impunity had now 
to he corrected, for after crossing the Blackwood at twenty-four miles 
from Kojonup, winding through hilly country, nearly all of them showed 
such alarming symptoms of weakness and lethargy that, on the morning 
of the 24th, I was glacl to find a suitable place at which to halt them 
for the remainder of the day, three or four miles after we had com- 
menced our dcay’s journey. They were fortunately somewhat relieved 
by the short respite this afforded them, but it was not without some 
difficulty they were got on another stage of sixteen miles next clay, to 
a branch of the Collie Eiver, at this time in fresh pools, in latitude 
33^^ 34' 25" S. 

At twelve miles from the Blackwood Eiver, the white gum and ma- 
hogany forests began to show some very good timber of the latter de- 
scription, and it increased both in quantity and quality as we proceeded 
north-westward, improving as the white gum became replaced by red, 
and the trees grew closer, straightei*, and better able to resist the per- 
nicious effects of the periodical bush fires. 

On the 26th we passed about twenty miles IST.W. by W., to la- 
titude 33® 27' 39" S., through forests of the finest tinaber that could be 
desired for naval and ordnance purposes; the splendid straight maho- 
gany or jarrale trees growing within three or six feet of each other, 
reaching the height of fifty and. eighty feet without a branch or blemish, 
and apparently quite sound. The red gum is equally perfect, although 
not so good for naval purposes as the jarrale, on account of its nume- 
rous gum-veins, which would appear to weaken the timber in the solid 
mass, and to render it unfit for any purpose requiring the exclusion of 
water. It is nevertheless highly prized by the Colonists for various 
purposes about a farm, and would apparently answer well for ships" 
beams, being of immense size, very hard, tough, and straight. It is 
however more subject to decay than the jarrale, which in its sound 
state, and free from sap, is not even assailable by those formidable and 
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universal destroyers, the white ant and sea- worm. The best timber is 
found in the most hilly country, and the greatest facilities are at com- 
mand for the construction of roads through it ; long, straight timber of 
any required dimensions being on the spot for bridges and viaducts. 

Eight or nine miles on a devious course to the N.N.W., through 
hilly country equally practicable and equally well timbered, took us to 
the Eerguson ; after crossing which, by a very good small bridge, the 
road became and continued for three and a half miles so steep and 
severe, amongst sharp abrupt hills, as to be totally impracticable for a 
loaded team. After this, the country opened out and became more 
level ; the hills were left entirely behind, and a good easy road might 
be made throughout the intervening distance to the shipping port of 
Bimbiiry. 

Having now reached a located part of the Colony, we passed by 
beaten tracks homewards, for the benefit of our weary horses, and on 
the evening of the 2nd of Eebruary arrived at Perth, after an absence 
of one hundred and forty-nine days. 

During tliis period the Expedition traversed nearly 1800 miles of 
country; and although, from the nature of the interior, no great addi- 
tion has been made to the amount of good land available to the Colony, 
much useful geographical knowledge has been acquired relative to a 
portion of this continent hitherto entirely unknown. Independent of 
all other considerations, and as being more immediately and practically 
beneficial to this Colony, the discovery which has been made on tliis 
occasion of coal in two available situations, at this particular juncture, 
is alone sxrfiicient recompense for all the outlay and labour bestowed, 
especially if my anticipations are realized, that this valuable mineral 
may be traced even nearer than I found it to the anchorage in Doubtful 
Island Bay. 

It is also to be hoped that, as one of the most valuable and most 
readily available sources of wealth in this Colony, the superb naval 
timber which I observed in such inexhaustible quantity in the forests 
behind Bunburj, will not much longer be sullered to remain there idle, 
but that, on the formation of practicable roads, the axe and saw will 
shortly resound amongst it, to the mutual advantage of the Colony and 
of its parent country. 

■ The pleasing duty now only remains to me of reporting my entire 
satisfaction' with the praiseworthy conduct of .Messrs. Gregory and 
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Eidley, and : of Privates Lee and Buck of tlia .9i)th, who were associ- 
ated with me on this expedition. To the cheerfulness aiici alacrity 
with which each end all were ever at their respective posts^, putting 
forth their best energies and exertions to overcome formidable obstacles 
and farther the ol:yects in view, is mainly to be attributed, iimler Pro- 
vidence, my successful accomplishment of the duties pointed out *in 
His Excellency’s instructions ; nor can I speak too highly of tliat spirit 
of steady eiidnrance and determination with which tliey met unavoid- 
able privatio:ns, and faced difficulties and impediments of no ordinary 
description, ckiriiig our long and toilsome journey. 


BOTANICziL INPOEMATION. 


The Voijage of ILM.S. Herald; hewig an Extract of a Letter from 

Milne, dated Island of Tanna, New Hebrides, Dece;mber 4, 1854. 

[The following maybe considered a notice in coritinuatioii of the 
information given in our last voliiiiie (Yol. YL), p. 85*3. We expect 
more full particulars from Mi’. Macgillivray very shortly. — 

I avail myself of the opportunity aflbrded by the Juno barque to send 
you a short account of our cruise since leaving Sydney. VYe touched 
:first at Auckland, and then went to Waikihi (also in New Zealand), and 
I made a small collection of plants at the latter place; from thence to 
Sunday Island, south latitude 29° 15' 30'", and east longitude 2° 5', 
which is an almost perpendicular mountain, and iVlr. Alacgillivray and 
I made an excursion to its summit. Notlung could be more interesting 
than the varied and rare kinds of Eema which bordered our path, and 
hung gracefully suspended overhead, together with Orclddem and Moms. 
One Tree-fern, probably a OgatJiea, struck me particuhirly. I noticed 
a Talni, which is said to be uncommon. The genera jdsphm?nyToIg-« 
podium, and Boodia abounded ; and I saw a species of lAlobroeUa. 
On gaining the summit we observed a particularly flue Lpcopodmn, 
which grew on the bough of a tree, overhanging a deep ravine ; and tlic 
desire to obtain it was so strong, that taking off my heavy botanical 
box, I climbed along the trunk of the tree, and when in the act of 
grasping the Eern, I lost my balance, and thought for a moment thai 
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I was about to be precipitated into the ab^^ss below. An iristaiitaneoiis 
effort procured my safety; I seized the specimens, and descended with 
them in triumph. On the summit I also gathered imi^y Lklmis and 
IJypna, We kept the ridge of the mountain for a considerable dis- 
tance, and were enchanted with the rich vegetation which everywhere 
springs ont of the clefts of the volcanic rocks. Mr. Macgillivray col- 
lected many Mosses, and a species of Jungermmnia ; also four species 
of Land'ShellSi a ViUarina, a Bulmniis^ and two Helices. There are no 
reptiles nor beetles on Sunday Island, and but a few birds. We heard, 
at intervals, the pleasant notes of the Farson-Urd, and we saw two 
kinds of Mntton-hird; one is large, and Mr. Macgillivray has given it 
a name, the other is Fuffinus assimilis. The mountain-ridge produced 
Ve 7 ' 07 iica saUcifoUa, and a pale blue-flowered Lobelia, both which are 
also found at New Zealand ; likewise an Or cliideous plant. We reaclied 
a projecting point, whence we obtained a splendid prospect of deep ra- 
vines, Ml of vegetation, craggy rocks grey with Lichens, and a beauti- 
ful freshwater lake. The sun had set long ere we regained the ship. 

On Monday, the 24th of July, we quitted Sunday Island, and ar- 
rived at Minerva Eeef on the 1st of August, and after surveying it, 
proceeded to Moala, one of the Fiji Islands. Here the natives were 
not at all hostile, so that we (Mr. Macgillivray and I) went on shore : 
they kept begging for pipes, but, to our surprise, made no request for 
tobacco, nor cared to take it, — a circumstance which \vas explained 
when we visited their villages, and saw bunches of the plant suspended 
against the native huts. These people raise a very good kind of to- 
bacco, for smoking. One of the natives accompanied us in an excur- 
sion up a small brook, where grew large trees of Brytlinm Indka, and 
a yellow-flowered Eugenia, many interesting Grasses and Feiiis, especi- 
ally Lastrea and Fte^is, two kinds of MarcMnlia, and numerous sliriibs, 
entwined with several species of Convohuliis. It somehow occiirred to 
my mind that Balanoplioras ought to grow in such a locality, and I 
spent more than an hour in turning over dead foliage, and liuiitirig for 
them, and was just about to relinquish the search in despair, having no 
clue except the striking similarity of vegetation, etc., to that wlicrc I 
had previously found them elsewhere, when I spied a species, wliicli I 
Joyfully put into spirits, and I hope that you ndll pronounce it new. I 
have not time to say more about it now. Mr. Maegiliivray lias sent 
an account of our cruise to the 'Sydney Morning Herald,’ and I have 
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requested a friend, to fonvard the paper to Mr. Angatq anotlier 

of the Fiji group, wliich we visited after Moala, has much the same 
vegetation, but possesses a larger number of OnjpiogamMis plants, sonic 
of which I expect are novelties. Without hoastiiig, I may say ihat I 
have availed myself of every opportunity for collecting and for exploring 
the interior of the islands where we touched. Often and. often I have 
passed nights on the ground, even while rain fell in torrents, wliicli 
caused me a fortnight of sharp fever, before leaving the Fiji Islands. 

At Angan and Ovnlan, which we next visited, I gathered many 
OrcJddea, and have now between sixteen and eighteen plants of this 
tribe growing in a glazed case. The latter island is very moimtainous, 
and its vegetation is peculiarly rich. By the margin of a large river 
ill the heart of the island, I saw a solitary specimen of the Fiji Bam- 
mara^ and Idarned, upon inquiry, that it had been brought hither from 
a neighbouring island by one of the natives, who planted it. The tree 
grew near a large native town’ called Labbania, foiftteen miles from 
La vuka, where our ship was anchored; here I was alone, and obliged 
to trust myself entirely to the mercy of the people, whose reception of 
me at first was not particularly friendly. The principal cliief was ab- 
sent ; but when he returned he treated me very kindly, ordered fish to 
be caught, a pair of fowls killed, and pork to be cooked for me, and 
forbade any annoyance being caused to me, on pain of death. I gave 
him several articles, with which he was much delighted, and finding 
that his protection was to be trusted, I remained two days among them 
collecting plants on the mountains. I afterwards returned to the same 
town with Mr. Macgillivray, and he and I examined their heathen 
temples. There are several Europeans on the island of Ovulan, who 
own small cutters, with which they trade in the Fijis. A Missionary 
also resides there, and the natives are well inclined towards Christianity. 
There is a large population among the mountains. Just now, dreadful 
wars are raging, caused by the cruelties of the King of Boro, or Baw, 
whom the people of Fiji are very anxious to deprive of all power, and 
to vest the authority in the hands of a ruler who shall bo less sangiii- 
iiary. This wretch has sacrificed thousands of lives, generally making 
bre^ren the mstrumeiits of his atrocities parents have slain and eaten 
their children, and children their parents, at his command ; this is the 
cause of the war which is now desolating the whole Fijian xA,rcliipelago. 

Gur Captain next went to Ban and kindly allowed me to accompany 

. VOL. VII. X 
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liiiiQj for I was particularly anxious to get plants of tlie Dammar a; bill 
to my great disappointment, I was told, on my arrival, by Mr, Water- 
liouse, the Missionary, that the forest of Dammam was twenty miles 
inland, and that the conflicts which prevailed among the natives rendered 
travelling most dangerous ; on hearing which, the Captain forbade my 
attempting to go. By my absence from Ovulan on tins occasion 1 also 
lost some of the plants I had gathered, being unable to attend to tlieiii 
for some days, for I was not allowed to carry them with me. I was 
glad to procure growing specimens of the tree from which the natives 
make their cloth, with portions of the bark in all stages of preparation, 
to the finished cloth, also several articles of native produce. 

Brom Ovulan we sailed, on the 34th of November, to Aneiteiun, one 
of the New Hebrides, and reached it on the 28th; but as the ship was 
to proceed quickly to Tanna, whence I now write, only forty-eight hours 
could be allowed at Aneiteum, which I strove to use to the best advan- 
tage ; travelling fourteen miles across the mountains for growing plants, 
some of which I send you. Please to observe, particularly, one which 
appears to be a Vaccmium. I secured also that object of my chief 
desire, the Dammara^ both alive, and seeds of it ; with Orclmkm aiul 
many interesting Mrm ; but had to sleep on the ground one night to 
obtain them. 

We anchored at Tanna on the 3nd of December, at sunset. It was 
a Saturday, and at the entreaty of the native teacher, who had been sent 
hither from Anietum, and who wished us to set a good example to tlie 
poor islanders, we stayed on board all Sunday. On Monday, Mr. 
Macgillivray and I landed; but we found the natives so troublesome, that 
we were obliged to be very careful, and for safety’s sake, we could only 
move about in parties. We took our way towards the mountain, which 
is five miles from our anchorage, and were followed by a prodigious 
concourse of natives, who still realize the description given of them by 
Captain Cook, and since by Dr. Hinds, in their troublesome and 
sitive ways : they pulled open my botanizing boxes, they pilfered every- 
thing they could contrive to clutch. However, in spite of this ainioy- 
aiice, we climbed the mountain, upwards of 400 feet above tiie sea, aud 
gazed into the volcanic pit, quite as much in depth and about two miles 
round, which is on the summit. In many places cx}:)losic)ns were going 
on, red-hot stones being hurled up to a great height, with clouds of 
smoke and violent bursts of heat. A yellow margin of steaming, clio- 
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king sui|:)hi;ir siiiToiiiKled the gulf. On the whole, this spot, which ivS 
most ‘interesting to tlie geologist and very striking to every observer, 
possesses few attractions for the botanist, as no plants grow near the 
edge of the volcano. On our way there and back, we colleeted the 
more keenly, but found little that was peculiar to Tanna. An Eugenia, 
a Bau'gan, and a kind of Eig wdiich produces a small fruit, the skin of 
whicli blisters the lips, though the natives are fond of it, with tx Bar- 
rmgisnia, an IUMhcus, and a Iloga in bloom, were tlie priinjipal flower-" 
iiig- plants, togctlier with most of the Farm which I had already found 
on the Fiji Islands. 

We are now bound for the Solomon Islands, in search of Mr. Boyd, 
having received accounts which lead us to hope that he may be alive 
there: I wish it might be true; at all events, I trust to make good 
collections in this new locality. We shall not return to Sydney before 
February, having laid in a store of provisions at Tanna. It will be a 
great satisfaction to me to hear that my last collections of living and 
dried plants reached you in good order. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Wilson, William. : BEyoLOGiA Britannica ; (mikaumg ihe Mosses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, sgdematmUg arranged and de- 
scribed according to the Method of Bruch and SchimjRir, with %lkm- 
ir (dive plates. 8vo. London. 1855. 

The second edition of the ‘ Muscologia Britannica’ of Messrs. Hooker 
and Tayloi* lias for many years been out of print. One of tlie autlioi’s 
has long been removed from the scene of Ids earthly laliours, and the 
survivor, if Ids ollicial duties in a great national establishment were not 
alone sufficient to prevent 1dm, from undertaking the task of a new 
edition, niigli.t well plead advancing years and its consequences, as. his 
excuse for declining the responsibility of a third edition. : Happily. for 
him and happily for science, Mr. Wilson, so well kiiowiv for the accu- 
racy of, his researches in this department ■ of Bota!.iy,\ was .ready and 
willing to take the duty upon himself. He wUvS already considerably 
advanced in a ^ Synopsis of .British Mosses.;’ and when a more enlarge(,l 
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work on the same subject was proposed to him, with full descriptions 
and numerous plates, taldiig the ^ Muscologia Britaniiica’ and its figures 
as the groundwork, with entire permission to make what alterations he; 
thought proper, the terms were accepted ; he devoted his time and liis 
talents to the work, and the ' Eryologia Britaunica ’ now before ns is 
the result. 

The many additions that have been made of late years to the native 
Mosses of Great Britain ; the great changes that the genera and species 
and arrangement, or classification, of the Mosses, have undergone, 
mainly due to the admirable ‘Bryologia Enropma’ of Messrs. Bruch 
and Schimper, required that corresponding improvements should be 
made in a work on British Bryology, as the science is now termed. 

“ While utterly disclaiming,” says Mr. WTlson in his well-written in- 
troduction, “servile imitation, or indolent escape- from the labour of 
sedulous examination of every point connected with the subject of this 
work, we have adopted the system of Bruch and Schimper, because it 
appears to be founded upon a legitimate and philosophic basis, and 
because any attempt to set up a rival system would be as presumptuous 
as it is superfluous. Entertaining harmonious views, and grateful for 
the kindly intercourse which we have so long enjoyed with our Iionoiired 
friend Dr. W. P. Schimper, the principal and surviving author of the 
■Bryologia Europma,’ we gladly acknowledge the excellence of that 
admirable work, wherein the principles of natural arraiigemeut, imper- 
fectly developed in the works of Hedwig and of Bridel, are so well and 
maturely carried out and applied.” 

This is then a new era in Bryology, and here the Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland are for the first time attempted to be arranged ac- 
cording to their natural affinities, and the author in a few words defines 
the difference between the artificial and natural classification. “ The 
artificial classification had almost exclusi ve reference to tlie structure of 
the peristome, in conjunction with the form of the calyptra. The 
natural arrangement combines into one group all those species which 
have a stronger natural resemblance of structure, in all parts, than to 
those of any other group; the sum of characters, and not any single 
character exclusively, being taken into account.” We can liardly fliiicy 
any one so insensible to the beauty and harmony of the latter arninge- 
ment as not to feel its superiority over the former. But as far as our 
own observations go, — and Jcotyledonoits plants have occupied no small 
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sliare of our attention in former years, — the Classes or Orders (for these 
teriiis are used in the same or in diiferent senses) do not seem as yet to 
be capable of being divided into tangible groups or suborders with the 
aame facility as in the case of correspoTiding groups in Phmnogamous 
plants : they appear so insensibly to pass one into another, that they 
can neither be defined by tlie pen or pencil, or even neatly distinguished 
by the eye. We have felt and expressed this repeatedly in our at- 
tempts to group the Ferns according to their natural affinities : and 
we feel sure that were Mr. Wilson and Dr. Scliimper each to be en- 
gaged independently of the other, in working out a natural arrangement 
of the Mosses, they would come to very different conclusions in respect 
to the extent or limits of the suborders : — so insensible are the passages 
between any given group and its neighbouring, or indeed some distant, 
groups. The arrangement is nevertheless, we would rather say, on that 
account, a natural one; as far as a linear arrangement can be so. But 
liere follows the difficulty : — they are incapable of definition : and so 
sensible does Mr. Wilson appear to be of this, that with that honesty of 
purpose which is so remarkably his character, he declines to offer any 
definition. With tlie exception of Ajidrecejicem and the SpJiagnaoem 
(which might as well be excluded from Miisci as a natural group, as 
are the llepatlcrM), each consisting of a single genus, and as such cha- 
racterized, all the rest of the Mosses are included in the third Order, 
BryacecB ; but neither is that, nor any of the thirty-six suborders in- 
cluded under it, distinguished by a word of character or explanation. 
We think however, at p. 53, under the fourth suborder, ^eligeriem^ we ^ 
find an apology, and what is intended in some sort as a remedy, in the 
following statement: — avoid prolixity, we shall refer our readers 
to the descriptions of genera for an idea of the respective snhorders 
to which they are supposed to belong. There is much to he learned 
before the exact Imits of each group can he ascertained ; meanwhile it is 
our purpose to proceed on the plan laid down in the ' Bryologia Europsea’ 
in all cases where good reasons to the contrary do not appear.” 

If indeed there was no other arrangement in the volume but that 
just alluded to — the Natural — with the absence of characters for the 
subdivisions, a person not an adept in the science, who might take up 
and seek to defcermine a given genus, — for 
is placed near the close of the arrangement, —would have to wade 
through the descriptions of all the first eighty -eight genera of Bryacems 
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before lie would come to the one he was seeking. Eortiiiiateiy for the 
tyro, there is, at tlie beginning, first, an “Analytic Key to the Genera,” 
according to the dichotomial arrangement; and, secondly, a “ Synopsis 
of the Genera.” These liowever being purely artificial, we fear a stu- 
dent may be misled in some instances by them. We will take a case 
where, as in Zygodmi (to be consistent with a natural arrang’emeiit), 
GgmModomnm Lapponicum, G\ Mongeolii, and G-. mridmunuui, in spite 
(not of their teeth, but) of the ahmioe of teeth, are properly referred 
to Zygodm. Bat in the “Analytic Key” and in the “Synopsis” we 
can only trace them to Gymmdomimi, where assuredly they will not be 
found. Such we deem to be tbe defects of the work ; defects perhaps 
due to too implicit an obedience to tbe ^ Bryologia' on the one hand, 
and in the case of the Analytic Key and the Synopsis, to too close an 
adherence to an artificial arrangement, founded on few characters, on 
the other. The remainder of our duty is of a far more agreeable cha- 
racter: and we hesitate not to say, that in no botanical work are tliere 
more perfect models of generic and specific characters and descriptions 
than in that before us ; clear and distinct, full, but not tedious : every 
sentence and almost every word has its value. The synonyms are most 
carefully collected and selected, and the habitats are quite sufficient for 
the purpose. All is written in the English language, and that of tlie 
best description. A glossary of words “not in common use,” of four 
closely printed pages, explains any new terms, and other botanical ones, 
wliicb, without such aid, could only be intelligible to a professed Bryo- 
g legist : — and the Index is perfect, both as to species and synonyms, and 
references to the plates and figures. . 

As was to be expected, the number of genera, as well as species, are 
much increased in relation to those hitherto published in works on 
British Mosses: the former more than doubled; in part, the greater 
portion, by the division of old genera, and in part by the additions of 
genera not previously known as British. Ninety genera are here enu- 
merated, and 444 species, of which latter there were, only 21K) in tlie 
second edition of ‘Muscologia Britannica.’ Eigures of all the new 

We thmk again this feeling is shown in the preservation of the genus 
p, 65, “ which scarcely differs from SePigem in any other respect than in ( he. ahstMu'ij 
of a peristome. Surely, to be consistent, either {J, IJonianm, 

from Seligena pusilla and its allies by the absence of a peristome and its smallci’ size) 
should be united io Seligena, or the Gymnostoinoid species of Zggodon should be 
kept distinct from 
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species are given. The Englisli names of tlie genera are perliaps ca« 
pable of improvement ; and it may be wortli the author’s consideration 
whether^ when a new edition is called for, as we trust will be the case 
ere long, it may not be right to make the English name of equal import 
with Latin one. We fmd “ Eork-moss,” for example, to include 
the genera ylrctoa, Cpiochnimm^ Bicrmvum^ Lencohryimi^ and Eissidens^ 
which latter is placed widely apart from the preceding genera, in quite 
a dilibrent suborder. It is true, in olden time these all merged into 
one genus, or ‘‘Fork-moss.” But there is as much need to 

change the English as the Latin names, if they are to be of any use. 
If this were done, the following singular misapplication would be 
avoided: — FolgirkJmm is very appropriately translated ” Ham-moss,” 
and the derivation given, “ttoXv?, mang^ and Bpi^, hair; from the hairy 
calyptra.” E.ymdulatmn is now separated from EolgtrioJmm, and one 
of its characteristics is to have the “calyptra naked and smooth,” and 
hence its genus is named ^^AtrichumE from a and lolthoiit liairs : 
but tlie Englisb genus is still “ Hair-moss.” Probably Mr. Wilson 
was led to adopt this plan out of respect to the nomenclature of Sir 
James Smith (and no author was ever more happy in this department 
of botany) ; but such would not have been the wishes of Sir James 
himself. At the time he considered (with LinnmiTs) Fissidem to be 
the same as Ilgpmim he gave it a corresponding English name ^ when 
it was, with more propriety, referred to Bicrammi, he called it “Fork- 
moss;” and if he had afterwards ranked it in Fissidens^ he would as- 
suredly again have changed the English name. 


Gray, Du. Asa : PxANTiB Hovje Thtjrbeeian;e ; the characten of 
some Neio Geyiera and Species of Plants in a Oollection made hy George 
Thurber, Esq., of the late Mexican Boundary Oommission^ chiefly in 
New Mexico and Sonora. (Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, N. S. vol. v.) Cambridge, Massachusetts. 4to. 
1854. ■ , 

We have here, from the untiring pen of our able and excellent friend 
Dr. Asa Gray, besides descriptions of new species of known, several 
new, genera ; for example, TImrheria miong Malvacem ; Molacant^^^ 
{Smaruhacem) ; Olneya (Legumkwsm) ; Petalonga {Loasacek) ; and Ere- 
ymastrum BaHleUia {Qompositm). A vast number of observations 
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are made on other and allied genera and species, which enhance con- 
siderably the value of this Memoir. Kot the least interesting portion 
consists of extracts from the Journal of Mr. Tliurber, prepared by that 
gentleman, at the request of Dr. Gray, “to give some idea of tlie geo- 
graphical situation, features, and characteristic vegetation of the region 
in which these plants were collected;” to which Dr. Gray has ap|iende(l 
valuable botanical remarks in the form of feot-notes. These togetlier 
occupy eight large quarto pages, — too much to be transferred to our 
Journal, and not of a nature to allow of ciirtailnient. The most striking 
plant met with was the Cerms fl^anieus, ‘Engdm., a plant which the 
figure ill ' Emory’s Journey from the Missouri to California’ sliows to 
be very similar in general appearance to C. senUis, but which Dr. En- 
gelmann has proved to be quite distinct. “ The first specimen met witli 
was in a canon near the deserted Mission of Gocospera, and it brought 
the whole party to a halt. Standing alone upon a rocky projection, it 
rose in a single iinbranched column to the height of some thirty feet, 
and formed a sight which seemed almost worth the journey (disastrous 
as it was) to behold. Advancing into the canon, specimens became 
more numerous, until at length the whole vegetation was, in places, 
made up of this and other Caciace^e, Description can convey no ade- 
quate idea of this singular vegetation, at once so grand and dreary. 
The Opimtia arhorescens and Qerem TJmrhen^ which had before been 
regarded with wonder, now seemed insignificant in comparison with the 
giant Cactus which towered far above.” The fruit is described in anotlier 
place as an important article of food among the Indians, who coliect.it 
in large quantities and roll it into balls, which keep well without otlier 
preparation. The seeds from portions of this conserve, brought lioma, 
Iiave germinated ; and we may add that, thanks to our American Mends, 
we have raised plants from a portion of these seeds sent in their pulp 
to the Eoyal Gardens of Kew. 


Our Subscribers are requested, at p. 87 and line of tliis voliirrie, 
to correct with a pen the word parmcJiyma,^' which should liave l)eeii 
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Note^ on Simaira ; Bssiract of a Letter from Jimes Motley, 
'F.L.S., dated Soiirabaya (Java), November 28, 1854. 

According to my promise, I sit down to write you some account of 
my trips to Sumatra at tbe beginning of this year, or at least to begin 
such an account, for when I shall be able to finish it I cannot yet tell> 
I am at present detained at this place by the vessel (by which I am on 
my way to Banjarmassing) stopping en route to take in some cargo ; 
so that after ^eing what was to be seen, I have a day or two on my 
hands. 

My first attempt was an illustration of the proverb, ''more haste, 
less speed \\ for hoping the sooner to reach my destination, I selected 
far too small a boat, which proved unequal to the work. It was merely 
a common Singapore rowing sampan, with five men, and in this I 
started on the 16 th of January at that pleasantest hour of the tropical 
day, when the light is Just beginning to appear. After calling on board 
H.M. Surveying Sloop Eoyalist, homeward-bound after eleven years’ 
cruise, and bidding good-bye to some of my oldest Indian friends there, 
I crossed the Straits of Singapore, passing close to the island of Biukang 
Mati, remarkable for the extreme virulence of the remittent fever which 
attacks all strangers sleeping there, as well as for its extensive culture 
of pine-apples. These are planted in rows all over the island up to 
the tope of the hills, some 200 feet high. They receive but little cul- 
tivation, this being apparently confined to destroying the taller weeds 
before the fruit ripens, and digging up the exhausted plantations to 
make room for new ones. The small snckers or buds surrounding the 
base of the fruit are preferred to the crowns or suckers of the root for 
planting. After the first fruit is cut, the stolons from the root are al- 
lowed also to fruit ; and after this second crop is gathered, the plantation 
usually becomes so full of weeds that it is necessary to destroy it. The 
varieties grown are two, — one dark-coloured, with the segments of the 
fruit large, the other golden yellow. The firet is the largest, but except 
in very dry weather is watery and stringy ; the second is far better, 
though small. In flavour it rivals our cultivated pines, but its texture 
is much more coarse and woody. The fruit from these islands is ex- 
ceedingly cheap ; the labour of cutting and carrying to the beach is the 
principal part of their cost ; so much so, that but a few years ago any 
person was allowed to take away a boat-load on condition of cutting an 

won, vn, ' J 
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equal quantity for the proprietor. They are still occasionally sold in 
the streets of Singapore at the rate of eight for one cent, or about a 
halfpenny, and many tons are daily consumed during the season, chiefly 
by the Chinese. The fibre of the leaves is also prepared at Singapore, 
but in limited quantities, being employed chiefly for fishingdines and 
nets. It is cleaned by drawing the leaf between two blimt-edged pieces 
of iron, like the Musa fibre of Manilla. The pine-apples here are very 
subject to a deformity, by which the terminal bud or crown becomes 
enormously developed in a coxcomblike manner, ‘‘Ananas jauygar’® of 
the natives. The crown is also frequently proliferous, and there is a 
very handsome variety called “ Ananas Kondeh,’’ of a pyramidal shape, 
in which all the buds at the base of the fruit, sometimes to the number 
of twenty or more, form each a small fruit with its own crown, In the 
fruit grown about the houses, the crown is Irequently extirpated by 
scooping it out with the point of a knife when tbe flowers first open ; 
the wound soon heals, and the bracts of the summit of the fruit close 
over it, so that without examination it would be easy to mistake the 
fruits so treated for those of a well-marked variety. The operation is 
supposed to improve the flavour of the fruit. 

About 10 a.m. I began to enter the labyrinth of islands forming the 
south side of the Straits of Singapore, It is represented in most charts 
as two large islands, named “Battam” and “Bulang,” but in reality 
consists of thousands of small islets, between which, and among the 
rocks and sand-banks scattered in every direction, the tidal currents mu 
with great force and swiftness ; fortunately however these were in our 
favour, and we were frequently carried along at the rate of five or six 
knots without sail or oar. My boatmen had forgotten to bring a suffi- 
cient supply of that indispensable necessary, the “ Sirik leaf,” and begged 
me to allow them to land at a smah settlement to procure some. This 
place was called Kasoo ; it consisted of about forty houses, built close 
to tbe beach, of ataps or palm-leaf thatch, A large piece of groiincl 
had been cleared in the rear of the village, but there were no attempts 
at cultivation beyond a little sirik and a few cocoa-nuts. All was over- 
grown by that pest of all eastern cultivation, the Lalang grass, Impe- 
rata Koenigii, and studded with gaunt, half-burnt trees, sup|)()ii;iiig huge 
bunches of epiphytal ferns, chiefly the Sarang alang, or hawk’s-nest, 
Asplenium Nidus, The people seem to live chiefly by iislurig ami 
preparing fire-wood for the Singapore market. They use for this pur- 
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pose tlie wood of one plant only, the commonest species of BUzopliora^ 

I believe IL conjugafa ; the Malay name is '‘Kayu Bakau.*’ The wood 
is reddish-white, and splits readily; it burns well, and makes a very 
hot tire, giving out a peculiar smell, and is preferred to all other woods 
for cooking. The price at Singapore is one dollar for 1000 billets ; 
these are about two feet long and one and a half to two inches diameter, 
or split to about that size. A considerable quantity of the bark of the 
Bakau’"’ is taken to China by the return junks, and it is also used by' 
the native tanners in Singapore, mixed with gambier, but it makes an 
inferior, spongy leather, absorbing moisture rapidly, and, while new, 
staining of a dirty red colour everything it touches. This island appears 
to abound with a small species of Mosehis^ the "Pulandok’* of the na- 
tives, They had a number of them, which had been caught in snares, 
confined in small cages ready to take to Singapore for sale, as well as 
a quantity of small long-tailed parrots of the genus JPal<s07*ius, of which 
I saw large Hocks Hying about the dead trees, screaming loudly. Among 
other strange articles of trade here I saw a basket full of fat white 
AmielidcB, as thick as the thumb and about a foot long. They are found 
in tlie decayed wood of a species of RhizopJmra^ called Tameno,” after 
it has lain long in the salt water, and fetch a good price among the 
rich Chinese at Singapore, who consider them a rare delicacy. Besides 
the Sirik leaves which my crew procured here, they got also the unripe 
fruit-spikes of another Flper, which they call “ buah chabai,” or pepper- 
truit. It is sold strung upon threads, and can be dried without losing 
its flavour or pungency, and on that account is valued by the Malays 
for taking to sea in their boats ; for the leaves, though very tenacious of 
life when carefully packed in the sheathing leaf-stalks of the plantain, 
cannot be preserved fresh more than eight or ten days. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the singular scenery of these cu- 
rious archipelagos. I counted, several times in the course of the day, 
more than a hundred islands in sight at once, while M other times we 
were carried by the current through narrow channels where the trees 
almost met over the boat. The rocks belong to the same peculiar for- 
mation as the greater part of the island of Singapore, — clays, argiliaceous 
sandstones, and conglomerates, chiefly of quartz pebbles, and sometimes 
exceedingly coarse, all intersected by reticulated siliceous veins, more 
or less hard. The clays and sandstones are nearly all ferruginous, some 
very highly so, and often of beautiful red and purple tints ; and the 
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wliole formation is intersected in every direction by large veins, dykes, 
and masses of laterite, sometimes cellular, powdery, and ocbraceons, 
but more frequently very hard, dense, and heavy, of a blackish-red co- 
lour, and containing 75 to 80 per cent, of iron, but probably also too 
much silex to be vei'y valuable as an ore. These strata are very mucii 
disturbed, being inclined at high angles and in various directions, and 
often much curved and contorted; consequently, though few of the islets 
rise more than one hundred feet above the water, their shores, when 
rocky, are very picturesque. Many however consist only of sand and 
broken coral, and not a few almost entirely of loose, waterworn blocks 
of very hard, heavy laterite, apparently left behind by the degradation 
of the strata in which it was enclosed. Many apparently small green 
islands are merely clumps of salt-water trees, such as the “ Bakau,^’ 
'^Tameno,” and ^^Tunga,” all species of RMzopJioi^a, the “Pempat/^ a 
Sonneratia, and the “ Apiapi,” an JEgiceras^ growing upon a reef of 
mud and broken coral, exposed only at low water. Numerous beds of 
coral are everywhere seen through the clear water glowing with all the 
colours of the rainbow, and supplying at once food and shelter to the 
brilliant fish always seen among them. Most of these coral fish are 
furnished with numerous and strong teeth, and they literally graze upon 
the summits of the coral. They may be seen, as it were, rasping off 
the surface, and their stomachs always contain a large quantity of a 
pasty, calcareous substance, which is, I believe, the indigestible part of 
their food, to the peculiar nature of which they probably owe their 
sometimes poisonous properties. As might have been expected, I Ibiind 
many shells wherever I landed, and the air was enlivened by nuoibers 
of hawks, pigeons, terns, sandpipers, kingfishers, herons, and ibis, which 
find among these solitary islands the two great desiderata of plenty of 
food and an undisturbed retreat. 

The vegetation of these islands is not very peculiar, being usually 
that of the coasts generally in these latitudes. Rhizopliom^ Bonner alia, 
JRgiceras, and two species of a Combretaceous genus, one with scarlet 
and one with white flowers, and the ‘‘Neari,’’ wliose large fruit I sent you 
from Lab uan, prevail in inuddy places, growing almost or quite in tlie 
water; they are sometimes accompanied by {Nipa frutica7ih),'^VoxyAV' 
{ylcrostichum incegmli), ‘‘Eotan laut,’’ or Sea rattan, so called because its 
long stems answer imperfectly the same purpose ; I think it Is a Ma- 
gdlarid; Dilivarm iUcffolia, and a species of Pandanm, the “ Kasotl 
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samak” of the nati\^es; the last fiye plants are however always a sign 
of some admixture of fresh water, and have led to the discovery, in 
many instances, of small springs, rising in little clay basins carefully 
concealed among the bushes, but known to the natives of the archipe- 
lago, who, in their fishing excursions, get a scanty supply of brackish 
water from them. In these places there is no regular beach, the waves 
break up at high water under the arched roots of the Mangroves and 
aniong the asparagoid suckers, rising in long lines through the mud 
from the far extending roots of the Perupat, whose dingy grey foliage, 
crooked branches, and sturdy trunks contrast well with the bright 
green leaves, gaudy stipules, and lithesome habit of their neighbours, 
swinging and glancing in the sun at the sti’oke of every advancing wave, 
upon whose surface float thickly the fallen flowers and strange long-- 
pointed eml)ryos of the one, and the purple filamentous stamens and 
ligulate petals of the other. When the tide is out, the ends of the 
leaves of the curious genus Enlialiis may be seen floating in the shallow 
water ; and at spring-tides, when only, I believe, the plant blossoms, 
the white anthers, detaching themselves from the submerged and nearly 
sessile male flowers, are seen drifting over the water like fairy navies in 
search of the fixed female flowers, whose long stalks bear them to the 
surface. The fruit of this plant, which is round, hairy, and generally 
much encrusted witli mud, is eaten by the natives under the name of 
“ Buak laut,” or sea fruit ; the seeds are slightly farinaceous, and taste 
like chestnuts soaked in salt water: of the curious economy of this 
plant I think I gave you an account before. I saw not unfrequently in 
such situations^ growing among stones half-imbedded in mud, a plant 
with ovate, translucent leaves and stipules, like those of o, Fotamogeton, 
the leaves on long petioles from the joints of the creeping radicant 
stem, but I have sought in vain for the flowers or fruit ; several minute 
Zoderacem are also common, but generally where the mud is more 
sandy. 

The sandy beaches yield a greater variety of plants : the cominoii 
SGii Fandauus forms sometimes almost impenetrable thickets, and oc- 
casionally the sweet-scented variety or species, “Pandan Wanyi’’ of 
the natives, is seen; but I believe it has been accidentally planted, as 
it usually aflects freshwater. Among the most usual plants on the 
sand are cdsskt^ Vitex Negtmdoy Cycas circimlts ; or 

8ea Fern ; Fanlum tUkceiim^ Barou” or Warou Casuarina IlUo- 
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ralis^ ^^kioo’s^ Corwolviilus Fes-Gapr(B^ Tapak kurbau/’ or bufiElo^s foot** 
mark; an Bu^liorUa^ very much like E. Parallas^ ^‘Tiiba laut/^ sea 
tuba (Tuba being the root of a Papilionaceous climber, 1 tliink a Dal- 
befgia.i used to intoxicate fish) 5 a Qrimm, I think G. Adatmim, lid- 
kong a Careiv^ with the habit of 0, arenana ; Gandanma mdgmis^ 
Ganda rma, a common febrifuge medicine with the Malays, and I be- 
lieve . a good one ; a cordate-leaved CtssttSf generally climbing on tlie 
Gamarina; Billeyiia speciosa, a plant of numberless varieties, Simpoor’’ 
of the natives; a sciinnhlmg Wollastonia ; and a Phgllantlms, with 
handsome white and red fruit. Two species of Tmpahm and a llotbml’- 
lia are common, and occasionally Spinifex squarrosiis is seen, with its 
long racemes and glaucous foliage, climbing high up among the bushes. 
A small, rich orange-coloured Cgperus is common, with the culm so 
short, that the iitimeroiis long-stalked capituli seem at first to rise at 
once out of the sand. All this vegetation is often matted together by a 
species of Gassytha, I think O. liUoralis ; the Vitex in particular is often 
entirely destroyed by it. 

The rocks, — generally covered with a tliick mat of large Ferns, 
Moyas, and some Orchids, of which the commonest are Deudrohltmi 
cfumenatum, Cymhidium aloifoliimi, a little white Tncliopetalon, and a 
Tkelasis, with curious little compressed pseudobulbs, looking like 
strings of beads, — are crowned by large bushes of an orange ; 
several species of Ficus, yielding food to immense Hocks of the beautifiii 
white sea-pigeon, and frequently monkeys; a species of Fodocarpm, 
like P. laiifolius; CalopIiylUm, T think C. spectahiU, ‘‘Panagya;’* Tor- 
■mimlia Catappa, “Katapang;” occasionally a species of Yucca; and 
the magnificent Fandmms latksimtis, '''Gadore,'’ I think almost tiie 
queen of tropical plants ; the stems are sometimes thirty feet liigh, and 
the enonnous fruit, when ripe, as white as ivory. Fayrcea luincidaia ; 
Barringtonia speclosa ; Myrtus tomentosa, “ Karamanting ;’’ and 'MMa- 
stoma Malabailirka, are also sometimes to be seen in such situations. 
On these plants, especially on the Teruinedm, arc found several specicis 
of Lormdlms, and a small leafless Fiscum, which is parasitical oniy upon 
the LorantM ; and I saw several species of Bendrobhmi, ihxeQ of Mides, 
a small Bolhophjllum, a Cryptostoma, and four species of Appendlcuh, 
with several epiphytal iZby(g!5 and Mdastomacm. One species of DU 
sdiidia i^ very remarkable, from its bunches of orange-yellow aseidia, 
which however hold no water; their purpose in the economy of the 
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plant seems to be to protect its aerial roots from tlie siin, as these are 
always fotmc! witlxiii the metamorphosed leaves, ramified on and slightly 
adhering to their inside surface ; they are, I think, invariably full of ants, 
and of one peculiar species. 

The upper part of the island is generally covered with the usual 
jungle trees, GMifem and Mpiacem (among the latter a Byzygiuni, 
with black eatable fruit) perhaps prevailing. A small Mymtica is 
very abundant on some islets, as is also a Sapotaceous plant with rufous 
leaves, yielding a concrete white gum, used some time ago to adulterate 
gutta-percha, but now no longer saleable. The plant yielding the finest 
India-rubber, I think an Uroeolariat is common here ; it is a large 
climber as thick as a man’s leg, with a dark rugged bark : it is called 
“ Jintawan” by the Malays, but this includes three species, the/tMe- 
nungau,” the Sarapit,” and the Patabo the fruit of the Sarapit’’ 
is the best, hut all are much valued by the Malays, the pulp surround- 
ing the seeds being very sweet, with a pleasant acid, and a fine vinous 
flavour. To collect the sap the stem is usually cut into billets a few 
feet long, from both ends of which the milky juice flows abundantly; 
and the plant soon springs up again. The gum is not collected among 
these islands, though the locality, always within reach of the sea, is 
liighly favourable, the only preparation required being to mix salt water 
with the sap, the solid parts of which instantly coagulate. A gigantic 
climbing Grass, probably a Nastus, festoons the trees with its snaky, 
leafless stems in every direction, and a large creeping BauJmia) with 
changeable yellow and red flowers, is often seen ; and the high, dry 
parts of the islets are often nearly impassible from the thorny leafstalks 
of z LiGuaUi a beautiful little palm, its long spikes of scarlet berries 
bending down almost to the ground; it is called “ Pallas,” in common 
with one or two others of the same genus. The tallest, and perhaps 
one of the commonest trees on the higher ground, is, I think, a Dip- 
terocarpous plant ; its leaves are silvery beneath, like an Blmgms, 
which makes it very ornamental ; its light red wood is straight-grained 
and easily worked, and is much used at Singapore, under the name of 
Seraya, for house carpentry: I could not find its flowers or fruit. 

These islands are not the places in which we can expect to find 
many aerial I did not see in all more than half-a-dozen 

species of Mosses : a Calymperes in -fruit 'on the Mangrove trunks,; 
a small IBjptmm on. decayed wood, and the others barren and very 
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Sparingly on the ground. Some Ee^yatica I observed in fructification, 
chiefly on the upper parts of the arching Mangrove roots. The Lichens 
too were not conspicuous, except one very beautiful OjyegrapJm, on 
the smooth bark of the Cgcas ; the leaves of a small Sgzggium were in 
several places covered by an elegant but very minute Lichen. Mgm 
are not so abundant as might naturally be expected, excepting the 
common species of Sargassim^ several of which are here almost uni- 
versal; the most remarkable is the eatable “Agar-agar/’ of which more 
hereafter; a profusion of a beautiful plant, I think the same called 
formerly TJlva I^awnia, but whose modern name I do not know ; and 
a small plant, allied to LicMna, which covers the stones at high-water 
mark with its minute creeping roots and fern-like fronds, looking much 
more like a Ilepatica than what it really is. 

Although I have spoken only of my first day among these islands, 
it must be understood that I have condensed all my notes on tlie vege- 
tation made in passing through them in all six times, and always in 
different ways. In the course of these several trips I landed on up- 
wards of thirty islands, so that I believe I have given a very fair sum- 
mary of their general features ; there are however a few islands of con- 
siderable size, and containing much higher hills, and of these the vege- 
tation would doubtless be different, and more varied, but I believe the 
geological formation to be all the same. 

The whole of this archipelago is a Dutch possession, and forms part 
of the Besidency of Bhio ; but the few petty chiefs I saw seemed vir- 
tually independent, and are probably rarely interfered with ; indeed any 
active government of them would be impossible, except by a force of 
gunboats or steamers, whose cost would be quite out of proportion to 
their value and importance. I believe one or two of the chiefs receive 
small pensions. Dutch money is nominally in use, though I fomid the 
people very willing to receive Singapore currency for their goods. The 
settlements are very much scattered, and the inhabitants are in no very 
good repute, being said to be by no means cured of their piratical pro- 
pensities. Small boats from Singapore are occasionally cut off, and 
tlie bands of Malay robbers who occasionally land and plunder small 
detached settlements on that island, are believed to come from the 
islands. One or two of the leaders of these bands are known by name ; 
the most notorious of them is named Hamet: he has carried on the 
system for years, and is much dreaded by the natives at Singapore. 
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He is a, native of Boo-oo^ one of the westernmost of the group, where 
his wife and children live, and where he might surely be taken without 
nmcli difficulty by a little activity. 

The ostensible occupations of the people are fishing, collecting .shells 
and coral for sale at Singapore, gathering and drying "Sagar-agar"’ and 
“trepang,” collecting Mangrove bark, cutting firewood, cutting and 
rafting to Singapore, sampong, seraya, and other light woods, for saw- 
ing into plank, mast-pieces of “ Palm,” or ^‘Bintangar,*’ Calophjllum 
inopIipUimi; and crooks for shipbuilding of ‘‘Perupat,” ‘'Pumayga,’^ 
“ Katappang/’ and a species of Mem : on some of the hmger islands a 
good deal of fruit is produced, and mats of the long leaves of the '‘Ban- 
kwang/^a species of Fandanm, and dammar torches are made at some 
of the settlements. 

The evening looking very threatening, and the boat being too small 
to allow us all to sleep dry under the palm-leaf awning, the boatmen 
steered about six o’clock for a settlement called Ikea, on an island to 
the south-west of the group. It was nearly dark when we i-eached it, 
and quite low water: a broad bank of stones and coral extended about 
two hundred yards from the beach. One of the men lauded to recon- 
noitre ; while he was picking his way over the rocks, a party of wild 
i)igs came down to feed on the tideway, but they kept out of the reach of 
;ny rifle. Our ambassador soon returned with two enormous JsTaiigka 
fruits {Artocarpus integrifolla)^ which he had taken from a tree near the 
beach, and had much difficulty in carrying, and bringing the unwelcome 
intelligence that the settlement was deserted and the house unroofed ; so 
we were obliged to push off again. By the time we got clear of the 
rocks it was quite dark \ but after a little consultation, the men directed 
their canoe with apparent confidence to another settlement, named 
Sungei Sipagu, on the island of Suygi. In passing through a narrow 
channel between two islands, the tide ran so strong against us that we 
were obliged to anchor, and we did not reach the place until about mid- 
night. It is situated on a “Permatang,” or sort of narrow sandy pe- 
ninsula, separated from the main island by a narrow salt-water creek, 
fringed with mangroves, up which we pulled some distance to reach it, 
the trees almost meeting over our heads and glittering with mnume- 
rable fire-flies. Our arrival caused some disturbance, and at first some 
little alarm ; for none of our voices being known, the people took us for 
pirates, and the men who came out of the houses were ali well armed 
'vOL. VIL . , , , iZ ^ 
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Witli guns and spears ; we soon explained ourselves however, and I was 
then comfortably settled in the head man’s house, sleeping on a rattan 
mat with my rifle and hunting knife by my side, a precaution I. thought 
prudent, in spite of the assurances of my boatmen, that though the 
Suygi people were occasionally pirates, they never injured any one 
coming among them in a peaceable manner. 

I was up at daylight in the morning looking about me. The settle- 
ment is a new one ; a few trees had been cut down, but there was yet 
no cultivation beyond a few cocoa-nuts planted among the stumps,. The 
people were busy spreading agar-agar on mats in the sun to dry, and 
pounding dammar, or Dipterocarpus resin, of which they said the woods 
here yielded abundance, in wooden mortars, to make torches ; when 
pounded very fine, it is melted in boiling wood-oil, the fluid resin of 
Mfterocai'^iis trinervis, and several other species, and mixed with 
crumbled rotten wood, until it is of a consistence to be formed into 
batons eighteen inches or two feet long and abont two inches in 
diameter ; these are covered with the leaflets of a stemless palm, Zalacca 
conferta^ wliich grows abundantly in freshwater marshes ; its fruit is 
large and deep brown, and hangs sometimes quite down in the mud, in 
densely clustered branches, almost hidden by the half-decayed bracts ; 
the pulp surrounding the seed is intensely acid, and is much used by 
the Malays as a condiment ; the Malay name of the plant is “ Palumbei,” 
or sometimes Assam paya,” “ bog acid.” The torches now look like 
gigantic cigars, and are sold at from two to five cents each, according 
to their size : many are used at Singapore by the gambier makers, who 
at a particular point of the evaporation of the extract require a sudden 
and fierce fire, which they get by throwing under the pans two or three 
of these torches. They are commonly used in the Malay houses for light, 
fixed in a sort of clumsy wooden candlestick; they give a bright, good 
light, but are very smoky, and require almost constant trimming, but 
are well suited to the open houses of the natives, because they are not 
easily extingnisbed by the wind. . 

After a good bath at a clear sprang, which was full of a pretty little 
blue-flowered Vtncularia with short ligulate leaves, which formed a 
thick turf all round the margin, we started again about half past six 
o’clock. The tide was very low as we emerged from the creek, and on 
an extensive flat reef of stones and broken coral was a large party of 
women and children collecting ‘"agar-agar” and “tripaiig,” and carry- 
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ing it to tlieir canoes afloat at the edge of the bank ; this employment 
was occasionally varied by a chase after some unlucky flsh or crab, 
which had strayed into the shallow water. The “ agar-agar/’ when good, 
is of a cartilaginous texture, colouiless, and nearly transparent ; it grows 
chiefly upon the dead and broken coral, and is usually from two to six 
inches long; it has a tolerably dense shrubby habit, the branches terete, 
about two lines in diameter, solid, and thickly covered with blunt tuber- 
cles. I do not know its genus, ^ and have not seen its fructilication ; 
but I know nothing about Algce, When gathered it is carefully picked 
and cleaned, and dried upon mats in the sun ; this occupies in flue 
weather about ten days; it is then packed in bags or baskets, and in 
this state sells for about ten dollars per picul of 133-|- lbs. It is now 
as dirty and disagreeable-looking an article as need be, being shri- 
velled, and of a dingy yellow, with a strong and nauseous marine smell. 
For use it is steeped for several days in fresh water, frequently changed, 
and swells again to nearly its original size ; by long boiling it dissolves 
almost entirely into a strong jelly, peculiarly short and brittle in its 
texture when cold : this jelly forms the basis of many dishes, both sweet 
and savoury, and is in great use in China, to which country large 
quantities of the dried weed are exported from Singapore ; it is also 
generally liked by Europeans, and might perhaps be introduced with 
advantage into the home trade. 

We now wanted to get to the southward, but the wind was dead 
against us, and after getting clear of the islands, and into comparatively 
open sea, I found that our little boat was not able to face the swell, 
now rising rapidly. After several attempts to face it, and shipping two 
or three heavy seas, I determined to return to Singapore and procure a 
larger boat. I was the rather induced to do this, as I heard at Suygi, 
that the Sumatra rivers were now ail in flood, and we should be many 
days in getting up to the interior; not a very pleasant prospect when 
we were unable to sleep dry in the boat. About ten o’clock, therefore, 
we ceased rowing, much to the satisfaction of the crew, and hoisting 
our mat sail to the fair wind, reached Singapore in the evening. 

Banjarmassiiig, Dec, 19/1854. 

I wrote thus far at Soiirabaya, and on our passage to this place, which 
has been a long and tedious one. I cannot tell you much about Eau- 

■'= Flocaria eandida, Nees, or some allied species ; and not very far removed in 
nature and habit from the Canigeue of lx:di\^i^, C}wndms cris^us. 
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Jarmassilig yet, as 1 came up the river in the dark, and our only walk is 
a path of about a mile along the bank among the houses ; the whole 
country is a vast marsh, utterly impassable, and I hear we must go up 
the river for twelve hours further before we get any solid ground. I 
saw however from the sea some hills, among which my colliery will be, 
and within a short distance there are some apparently primitive ones, 
perhaps 2000 feet high; at present I am very busy preparing to ex- 
plore the country, which must be done before we can begin . I shall 
write you again soon ; and in the meantime I add a sketch of a fence 
before the house where I am writing : the cross-bars of palm wood have 
been inserted into the living wood, which has grown out over them ; the 
trees have now no flowers, but I think they are a species of Spondias ; 
the fence is many yards long, and every tree is alike. — J. M. 


Biographical Account of M. Adrien de Jussieu ; bg M. J. Decaisne. 

(Extracted from tlie Memoirs of the Imperial xkgricultural Society of 

France, for tbe year 1854.) 

{Continued from p.l4i%.) 

I shall not undertake to specify all the valuable Memoirs which M. 
de Jussieu has composed : an enumeration of title-pages gives no idea 
of a writer’s ability; and it is eminently in works of analysis and de- 
scriptive botany, in the definition of groups, and the application of their 
characters, where the greater portion is effected by the arbitrary w'ili of 
the samnt, that we are apt to make mistakes as to the talent of an 
author. The public sees but the outside of a book ; its contents are a 
sealed letter ; and one therefore has no standard of its value beyond the 
bulk and number of the volumes which the writer lias produced. Eut 
open the clasp, and thread the labyrinth of details which make up the 
characteristic marks of the genera and species, and you will presently 
feel, as you proceed, wdiether the book is, or is not, composed by a man 
who possesses that natural gift of observation, combined with powers 
of combination, which is indispensable for the definition of individual 
species and the establishment of their analogies, ^^ow, it is by these 
traits that M. Adrien de Jussieu was eminently characterized. During 
niany years, he subjected his analytical labours, with evcT-increasing 
severity, to the laws of unity. The study of tlie relations of families 
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among tliemselves bad become bis chief occupation ; it was^so to speak; 
the iiiberitaiice be bad derived from bis forefatbers, and upon wbicli be 
concentrated all the faculties of bis mind. 

I cannot pass over in silence an article on Botanical Taxonomy/ 
piiblisbed, in 1848, in the ' Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles/ and 
wliicb it is hard to believe yet continues but little known, or well-iiigb 
forgotten. This fragment, of barely seventy pages, is, in my opinion, 
one of the very best essays on Philosophical Botany that has appeared 
since the days of Linnaeus ; the author takes a review in it of all the 
different systems which have been started from the time of Eay and 
Rivinus. It is a true History of Botany, and a critical history too, 
which discusses and decides upon the systems with that superior talent 
and exquisite discrimination which eminently characterized Adrien de 
Jussieu. His early partiality for literature is seen throughout, and the 
taste of the youth adorns the mature judgment of the ripened savafit. 
No man was more completely versed in botanical literature ; his library, 
which had been commenced by his forefathers, contained all botanical 
books, even the most ancient ; and their possessor was erudite, in the 
strictest sense of the word. It was his fixed intention to crown Ins 
long laboui’s in the cause by a complete history of his favourite science; 
For many years had he been occupied in collecting the materials for a 
work which is still a desideratum, and which he alone, of all men in 
France, was capable of performing — when death stepped prematurely 
between, and put a close to his labours. 

He has however left a book which has made his name popular 
among the young: it is bis ^Elementary Treatise on Botany,’ a work 
simply and elegantly written, clear and methodical, in which most of 
the important questions concerning the science are handled with a suf- 
ficiency of detail for the learned, yet with a simplicity which makes 
them intelligible to beginners. The value of the book is shown by its 
having already reached a seventh edition; nearly 30,000 copies having 
been sold in ten years ; and it is moreover translated into the principal 
lar^uages 'of Europe. 

And now, Gentlemen, I have set Adrien de Jussieu before you as a 
learned waiter, and I have yet to speak of him as a Professor and a 
member of the Academy of Science, and to recall to your minds the 
period, unfortunately but short, in which he shared your labom*s. It 
was in 1845 that he was appointed to succeed M. xiuguste dc St. Hilaire 
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as Professor of Vegetable Organography to the Scientific Faculty ; he 
was tlien in the full prime of his talents. His high reputation, the 
popularity of his botanical excursions, the simplicity and clearness of 
his diction, attracted an attentive audience, where the statesman and 
the literary character might be seen mingling, as they often did in the 
herborizing rambles, with the young students. When first accepting 
the chair, M. de Jussieu had expressed his intention of avoiding all 
needless brilliancy of language, and of so uniting simplicity, precision, 
brevity, and method, as to be intelligible to all his very miscellaneous 
auditory. I cannot better characterize his teaching than by saying 
that it was founded on the principles laid down in his ' Vegetable Taxo- 
nomy.’ The object which he kept constantly before him, and to which 
lie directed ail his views, was to point out the great influence exerted 
by the natural method on the sciences of observation: be sought to 
exemplify, in their fullest sense, those remarkable words of Cuvier, 
f ‘ The natural system is science reduced to its simplest expression.” 

It was seldom that he became animated: calmness was the feature 
of his manners, as timidity was of his disposition; and he preferred, 
among liis hearers, those individuals who displayed a character like his 
own,— placid, earnest, and deferential. To see that amiable laisser^aller, 
that easy and witty conversation, which enlivened his botanical excur- 
sions, you must have followed him into the open air, where, compara- 
tively free and independent, he could throw off the trammels of the 
professor. Beleased from the heavy responsibility of public instruction, 
he began a kind of private teaching, cheerfully answering the many 
questions which wei'e put to him, and often recapitulating, in the freest 
manjier, all the lessons of his professorial chair. He enlivened his 
conversation with anecdotes, and became so infinitely attractive, that 
his students often urged him to allow them to accompany him, not 
only through the Court of the Sorbonne, hut to his own dwelling. 
The custom, — now, alas ! but traditional, — which the older professors 
had pursued, of making friends of their pupils, was kept up by M. de 
Jussieu : lie took part in their exertions, he encouraged and applauded 
them, and with all the sincerity of his own mind, he rejoiced in their 
success, and felt delight in guiding their inexperience by his truly 
paternal counsels. 

When he became a member of the Academy of Sciences, in 1831, it 
was often M. de Jussieu’s part to give an opinion on the Essays sub- 
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mitted to the judgment of this learned body, and he invariably executed 
the task with a kindness which had the effect of encouraging the young 
botanists. His various reports, among which I would specially point 
out the one which refers to the great prize of Physical Science, and 
which has, for its subject, the motions of the reproductive bodies or 
spores of the Algce, etc., are models of analysis and of elegant illustra- 
tion. 

Thrice nominated Director of the Museum, he displayed a perfect 
knowledge of men and things, and such an amount of sagacity, and 
such a just appreciation of the interests of that great establishment, 
within whose precincts he was born, that his memory is combined with 
an infinity of administrative measures, which have proved of extreme 
value to the Institution. Pirm, yet gentle, he never faltered in the exe- 
cution of any duty. During our national disturbances he rose to the 
height which the emergency required, and so conducted himself, that 
his presence of mind had the efiect of rendering the Museum a species 
of neutral territory, thus averting the danger which impended over our 
treasury of scientific wealth. 

At the death of M. Desfontaines he was constituted Director of the 
Herbarium, an office which he afterwards shared with his friend Bron- 
gniart. To his nomination we owe an herbarium of the Prench flora, 
and a separate collection of all the European species. Well aware of 
the importance of this immense collection, the mere nomenclature of 
which requires great labour and much time, he devoted to it every mo- 
ment which he could spare from his professorial duties. I delight to 
recall the discussions which were raised by any specimens which dis- 
played peculiar anomalies, or when an unknown genus came into view ; 
it was on such occasions that M. de Jussieu invariably displayed all his 
acumen and amiability, and stimulated his hearers to seek, each by his 
own process, the solution of the difficulty. When nominated a mem- 
ber of the Central Society of Agriculture, M, de Jussieu did not cease 
to share in your labours ; and you cannot have forgotten that Eloge on 
Augustin Smgeret, which, delivered with a voice enfeebled by sickness, 
will yet dwell on your minds, as the production of a talented writ er, 
combined with a keen discrimination of facts and all the warmth of a 
man of the kindliest affections. 

And this leads me to speak of. the private character of M. de Jus- 
sieu, as an upright and valuable citizen, an excellent father, and a truly 
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good man. Among liis domestic friends^ the most intimate were M. 
J. J. Ampere and Dr. Eonlin, with whom he gave free scope to the 
benignity of his disposition and his affectionate heart. 

A cousiiij to whom he was fondly attached, and with whom he bad 
passed many of Ms early childish years, became the object of his ma~ 
teed preference. She was Mademoiselle Felicie de Jussieu, and on 
the estate of an uncle, M. de Senneviers, among the mountains of the 
Lyonnais, their intimacy had ripened. He married her in September, 
1827, and their mutual happiness was increased by two children ; when 
alas! very shortly after the birth of the second, M. de Jussieu be- 
came suddenly widowed. There are griefs which cannot be described, 
and afflictions which are never overgot. Such was M. de Jussieu’s 
case : he was supported by that well-founded hope of a reunion with 
his lost partner in a better world which can alone impart strength to 
endure the trial aright. His parents had, by precept and example, in- 
stilled religious principles into him, and he had profited by their teach- 
ing; but he never sought to make a second marriage; to the welfare 
of his offspring, two daughters, he henceforth devoted himself, and he 
had hardly seen them settled in life wdien he was taken from them. 

Nature had endowed him with those qualities which give grace to 
superior abilities, and deprive them of the tendency to excite envy : 
his disposition was benevolent and gentle, yet firm; his heart was 
warm, and his affections susceptible. In general appearance he was 
far from striking, and his rather peculiar countenance was less engaging 
than might have been expected, owing to the smallness of his eyes ; 
while his own timidity prevented others from feeling, at first, quite at 
ease in his society. But he no sooner began to speak than this im- 
pression vanished ; his animated, witty, full and kindly conversation, 
graced with striking and appropiuate anecdotes, quickly did the speaker 
justice, and conveyed such an impression as was never erased from the 
hearers^ minds. . ' ■ 

M. de Jussieu was singularly devoid of ambition : he cultivated 
botany with great success, and to his own unfading honour; true, but 
he did so for its own sake, because he loved the science, and because 
his fiithers had loved it before him. Tame and high offiee came to him 
unsought. The desire for notoriety, which rarely repays the anxiety it 
occasions, never agitated him ; he belonged to that body of learned 
men who confine their activity and their desires to the promotion of 
useful labours.' 
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M. de Jussieu liad long experienced the symptoms of his mortal 
malady,, hut he knew neither its origin nor its alarming nature. The 
process of digestion caused him such pain that he ivas often compelled 
to rest, after his meals, for many hours, stretched on a couch ; but it 
was then that his mind was fully occupied: he used to read and to 
meditate. His lamp-lit library, seen by night, was to the inhabitants 
of the Museum what Bossuet’s early candle had been to the people of 
Meaiix, who used to speak of My Lord's Morning Star," an emblem 
of unwearying industry. Medicine was powerless : ever since the close 
of 1852 it became evident that the illustrious botanist was the victim 
of a malady which no human power can arrest. Himself, alone, seemed 
to ignore the fact : he pursued, while almost overpowered with pain, 
those labours which he had carried off so lightly when in health ; duty 
still found him at his post as a Professor, and, like the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, he seemed determined to die standing ; but his powers be- 
trayed his will, and he was compelled to give up work. Long, long 
hours of agony made great demands on his firm courage, but however 
violent were the attacks of disease, his patience was equal to the call .* 
he never complained, but showed himself as firm against pain as he 
had. done against the intoxication of prosperity. I must be allowed to 
allude to the tender care which was lavished upon liim by liis son-in- 
law, M. Kamond, who was all to him that an own son could have been. 
M. de Jussieu expired on the 29th June, 1858, and universal was the 
regret felt for his death. The Museum and the Institute lost one of 
their most illustrious members, the Society of Agriculture its chief 
ornament, and France a popular and distinguished name, closely con- 
nected with those of De Buffon and Cuvier. The glory is exclusively 
scientific : it owes nothing to striking views and a majestic style, like 
that of De Buffon, nor does it appeal to the imagination, as in the case 
of Cuvier, which seems to suggest the resurrection of a defunct world ; 
but it is based on discoveries no less important, for it is founded on 
ever-during truths, viz. the subordination of characters in created or- 
ganizations, and their distribution into those natural Families, with 
which will be for ever connected the illustrious name of De Jussieu. 


JcIdUional Note on Arachis hypogma; Geoege Bentham, Esq. 
Ill the year 1838 a short paper of mine was read before the Linnseaa 
VOL. VII. 2 A 
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Society, on tlie structure and affinities of Araeliis, in wMcli 1 pointed 
out the curiously imperfect aclilamydeous female flowers from which the 
fruits are produced, whilst the apparently perfect hermaphrodite flowers 
are, generally speaking, if not always, barren, and I showed a closely 
similar structure and fructification in Stylosantlies, next to which I pro- 
posed to place Araclm among Iledysarea, This paper was published 
in the eighteenth volume of the 'Linnsean Transactions,’ a work which 
is unfortunately far too expensive and bulky to have any circulation 
among foreign botanists. The conclusions I had come to became known 
to them only by abstracts contained in botanical journals or other com- 
pilations, unaccompanied by the observations from whence they had 
been deduced ; and my proposal for associating AracJiis with IledyBarem 
has been more than once treated as absurd, without however any facts 
or arguments being brought forward in opposition. Eecently again a 
writer in * Silliman’s American Journal,’ Mr. Hugh M. Neisler, whose 
article is reproduced in the last number of ‘ Taylor’s Annals of Natural 
History,’ adduces some observations of his own in support of a denial 
of the existence of the two kinds of flowers in AmoUs, although he 
also had not seen my paper, the details of which would probably have 
led him to perceive his mistake. At the time I wrote it I had only 
had dried specimens to examine, but these were numerous and good, 
belonging to several species of Amclhis^ and to about twenty species or 
marked varieties of StylomntJies. I have since then repeatedly exa- 
mined dried specimens of both these genera, as well as of CMpmtnnia, 
and have observed AracMs Jiypogcea in a living state, especially in the 
summer of 1853, when I had the opportunity, in the Botanic Garden 
at Leipzig, of rooting up and carefully examining several plants of that 
species, bearing a profusion of flowers of both kinds, in various stages 
of development. These flowers always appear several together, in short, 
close spikes, in the axillm of the leaves. In the upper axillae, the 
barren but apparently perfect flowers are the most numerous ; but even 
these are generally accompanied by one or more of the minute fertile 
ones, and the latter, which are always without calyx or corolla, become 
more numerous in the lower axillae. The withered perfect flowers re- 
main long sticking about the spike, and may sometimes be found appa- 
rently adhering to (but not connected with) the point of the fertilized 
ovary of the female flower, and borne along with it as its stipes length- 
ens, as mentioned by Mr. Neisler ; but I always find within the tube 
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of these witliered flowers their own dried up, barren . ovary, with its 
unfertilized ovules, and if Mr. Neisler will compare these barren ovaries 
with those of the female flowers before the stipes has lengthened alcove 
a line or two, he will find the latter very different in shape, smaller in 
size, with a small sessile stigmate, wholly incompatible with the sup- 
position of its ever having borne the long filiform style of the barren 
ones. The presence of imperfect flowers, deprived of corolla and even 
of calyx, but more prone to form their seed than the more showy and 
perfect ones on the same plant, is a phenomenon of not unfrequent 
occurrence among Legimunom, especially in several genera oi^liaBeolem 
and Iledysaremi and has also been observed in other Natural Orders, 
such as OistinecB, Violacece, Malpighiaceoe, etc. 


The Gom'7ime7ii Botanisfs Report of his Jomiieg from Melbourne to 

Omeo m the Australian Alps, dated Omeo, 16th December, 1854. 

Leaving Melbourne on the 1st of November, I travelled tlirough the 
Fenitree Gullies to the La Trobe Eiver, and thence to the Avon, and 
ascended Mount Wellington from the ranges of the latter stream on the 
14tli of November. The altitude of this mountain appears to me more 
than 5000 feet, a snow-storm lasting here, even at so advanced a season, 
for a whole day. The main journey to the central part of the Austra- 
lian Alps I commenced again from the Avon on the 22nd of November, 
proceeding to the Mitchell Eiver, and thence to the Dargo. following 
along the scrubby ranges betw-een this river and the Wentworth, I 
crossed the Dividing Eange between the waters of Gipps Land and those 
of the Murray Eiver near the upper part of the Cabongra. Thence I 
traversed a grassy table-land in a north-easterly direction along the 
Cabongra downwards, until the country appeared practicable, towards 
the north, to reach the highest part of the Bogong Eanges. 

The ranges hereabouts, wbicli never before have been traversed by 
civilized men, are generally fertile, and timbered with the moimtaiii 
White Gum-tree (Biicahjptus pJdehophylla). 

On the 3rd of December I ascended the south-eastern of the two 
highest moim tains of the Bogong Eange. In its upper regions even 
the vegetation of hushes ceases, the slightly arched summit being 
covered witii alpine grasses and herbs. About noon I ascertained the 
boiling-water point to be 198° according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
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and 75° according to Eeaiimnr*S' scale. I am at present unable to cal- 
culate from tills tlie barometric beiglit and approximate altitude of tliis 
mountain, but I believe that it will be found nearly 7000 feet above tlie 
level of tbe sea. The much more abrupt and yet higher summit of the 
north-western mount I ascended from the Upper Mitta Mitta, wliicli 
shirts its base, on the 6tli of December. The boiling-water point I ob- 
served again to be 19S°Fahr. (although the elevation of this moun- 
tain is unquestionably higher, to the extent of several hundred feet), a 
circumstance owing to the greater atmospherical pressure of that day. 
The observation was instituted during the afternoon about three o^clock> 
On both these mountains mighty masses of snow lay far below the 
summits, lodging chiefly in the ravines, and these never melt entirely 
under the heat of the summer sun. 

Co!3sideriiig that mountains of such altitude, probably the two 
highest ill the. Australian continent, deserve distinctive names, I solicit 
his Excellency’s permission to name the grandest of both Mount Ho- 
tham, and the second in height Mount La Trobe, as I trust to be en- 
titled to the great honour of being the first man who ever reached these 
commanding summits of the Australian highland. The sky being for- 
tunately clear dining the ascent of Mount Hotham, I enjoyed a most 
extensive and unrestricted view over the Alps, and I did not lose this 
opportunity of taking bearings o%^er to some of the principal mountains 
already included in the trigonometrical survey of Australia. Erom 
Mount Hotham bore Mount Aberdeen (the southern peak in the Buf- 
falo Eaiiges) W. the most northern peak of the same range W. 

3 0*^ N"., Mount Bull er W. 35° S., Mount M'Mllan (of Townsend, or 
Castel Hill of Tyers) due S., the Cobboras Mountains (between Omeo 
and Maiieroo) E. H., Mount Wellington S. 10° W,, Mount La Trobe 
(distant about eight miles) S. 25° E. Further bearings were made to 
Mount Leichardt E, 30° N., to Mitchell’s Plateau (in about equal dis- 
tance with Mount Buller) S. 40° W,, to Kennedy’s Height (a rocky hill 
in the snowy table-land, and about six miles distant) E. 5° S., to 
Hooker’s Plateau (about fifteen miles distant) H. 25° E. The bearings 
from Mount La Trobe were as follows MitclielFs Plateau S. 15° W,, 
Mount Aberdeen W. 5° S., Clarke’s Peak (between Mitchell’s Plateau 
and the Buffalo, Eanges) S. 30° W., Mount Hotham N. 25° W. ; Mounts 
Buller, Wellington, MWIillan, and other mountains, were concealed in 
clouds. I hope that these bearings, although only taken with a simple 
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pocket-compass, will be found sufficient and correct enougli to fix tbe 
position of tliese mountains until an exact survey of this interesting 
part of the country will be performed. The signification ‘'Bogong 
Kange"’ ought to be abandoned, as tlie natives apply it to any of 
the lofty mountains when in the fissures of the rocks, chiefly when 
covered with the spreading Alp Pine {Podocarpus 7nontana),ilit'Bogong 
moth occurs. One of the main branches of the Mitta Mitta has its 
sources at Mount La Trobe, and those of another, as well as those of 
the Ovens and Mitchell, lay in a lower range not far distant. This 
snowy highland is in many places well grassed, and the lower parts of 
it will be doubtless occupied as cattle runs as soon as the discovery of 
a workable gold-field opens this part of the Colony. The prevailing 
rock is sandstone, often acconapanied by slat'e and quartz. Granite is 
comparatively rare. — After extending my journeys over several moun- 
tains ill the neighbourhood, and an exploration of the Upper Mitta, I 
went over a generally fertile country to Omeo. 

The amount of additional plants for the Flora of Victoria, obtained 
during this part of my expedition, is nearly sixty species, comprising 
the following genera: — JEmeWi ProBeT'ay CJicBtosp 07 'aj G-asirodla^ Stplon- 
cerus, Lecmtom, CJmi/smithes^ Cassia, Pomaderris, Plautago, Lepido- 
sperma, Becaspora, Astelia, Schidiomyrtus, Jianuncuhis, Veronica, Bury'- 
Ua, Leucopogon, Pater soma, Grevillea, Pleiirandra, lomdkmt, Barhai'ea, 
Calystegia, Viola, llypmim, Myosotis, Ciyptandra, Brysimtim, Praso-‘ 
phyllnm, Careo), Ozothammis, Perdacliond^'a, Jungermanma, Boronia, 
Ilaplopappus, StacJcJwusia, Pimelia, Bryum, Bartra^nia, Tledwlgia, Oreo- 
holus, Bellendem, Jlchemilla. Several of the species are perfectly un- 
known, and nine of the genera, and one Natural Order {Asieliacem) 
were previously also not represented in this Colony. — It is my intention 
to proceed without delay from here to the Cobboras, thence to Maneroo 
and the Mimgang Mountains, by which excursions the botanical exami- 
nation of the Australian Alps will be completed, — Feed. Muellee. 
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Charles Andreas Geyer. 

[From a letter of Br. H. G. Eeiclienbach to Dr. L B. Plookeiv we 
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extract tile following obituary of one wbom we formerly numbered 
amongst the contributors to tills JournaL — En.] 

“Charles Andreas Geyer was born at Dresden, in Germany, on the 
30th of November, 1809. His father, a market-gardener of very mo- 
derate means, could devote but little time, and still less money, to the 
education of his son ; but the natural abilities of the boy excited the 
attention of a kind-hearted Cantor, Mr. Mark, who caused him to be 
instructed in Latin. Under the well-known equestrian statue of Au- 
gustus the Strong, at Dresden, young Geyer was wont to sit, selling 
the produce of his father’s garden, and at the same time endeavouring’' 
to master the difficulties of the new^ language. In 1826 he entered the 
Garden at Zabelitz as apprentice; in 1830 he again removed to Dres- 
den, where he was engaged as assistant in the Botanic Garden and other 
horticultural establishments. At that time Geyer had a numerous circle 
of friends, amongst whom was Professor Reichenbach, my father, for 
whom he always entertained a high regard, and whose lectures on botany 
he attended with great regularity. Every one seemed to like the pro- 
mising youth, a circumstance for which his extremely prepossessing ap- 
pearance, his simple, pleasing manners, may in a great measure account. 
I was at that time quite a child, but I still remember his handsome 
features. He was active, — a capital swimmer, an excellent pedestrian. 

“In Pebruary, 1834, lie left Dresden for North America, to satisfy 
his thirst for exploring new countries. There his life was a very che- 
quered one. During the summer mouths he used to collect plants ; 
during the winter he was employed in various ways ; at one time he 
entered a printing-office as compositor, and, always 'going ahead,’ he 
wrote, a few months afterwards, the leading articles for the very news- 
paper the type of which he had, a short time before, assisted in putting 
up. The first great journey Geyer made was in 1835, when he visited, 
with a single companion, the plains of the Missouri, where he received 
very ill treatment from the hands of the Indians, and whence he re- 
tiiriied with broken health to New York. In 1836 and the following 
years he accompanied Mr. Nicollet on his surveying expedition between 
the Missouri and the Mississippi. In 1840 he investigated the flora 
of St. Louis, where he became intimately acquainted with Dr. Engel- 
mann. In 1841 he joined Colonel Fremont’s expedition to the Desmoiii 
river, in the Lower Iowa country. In 1842 he explored the territory 
of Illinois, and in 1844 went with Sir W. Stewart to the Oregon ter- 
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ritory. Tlie influence of Sir William secured to Geyer a warm, recep- 
tion in the different forts of tlie Hudson’s Bay Company, and enabled 
Mm to turn tin's journey to the greatest advantage. In the ‘ London 
Journal of Botany/ vol. iv. p. 479, Geyer bas given an account of tMs 
interesting expedition, and shown how well he understood describing 
the various regions through which his march led him. On the 13th 
of hTovember, Geyer left Tancoiiver’s Island, and touching at the 
Hawaiian group, he reached England in May, 1845, where he remained 
several months, residing at Kew, to arrange Ms collections of plants and 
other objects of natural history. In the following September lie re- 
turned to Dresden. He looked at least twenty years older. Not being 
able to obtain a suitable situation, he bought a piece of ground at 
Meissen, and commenced a nursery. In leisure hours he gave lessons 
in systematic botany and the English language. During the last three 
years of his life he edited ‘ Die Chronik des Gartenwesens,’ a horticul- 
tural journal, which obtained considerable influence through its weli- 
written leading articles, almost ail of which emanated from the pen of 
Geyer himself. — On the 31st November, 1853, he breathed his last, 
deeply lamented by all who knew him.” 


On Beech Oil; by Wilhelm E. G. Seemann. 

Amongst the various kinds of oil used in Northern Germany, espe- 
cially the kingdom of Hanover, for culinary purposes or as materials of 
combustion, that extracted from the nuts of the Beech {Fagtts syhatica^ 
Linn.) is, on account of its numerous good qualities, deserving of notice. 
Beech-oii does not play a prominent part in commerce, nor is it likely to 
do so, owing to the fact that it cannot be procured in large quantities ; 
the country-people who collect the nuts, or cause them to be collected, 
use the greater part of the oil extracted from them in their own house- 
hold, and only dispose of the remaining fraction. TMs is the reason 
why it is impossible to give even a rough estimate of the quantity 
annually produced. About Hanover the nuts are gathered towards 
the end of October or the beginning of November; this is done either 
by picking up by hand those which have fallen to the ground, or by 
spreading out large sheets under the trees and beating the branches with 
poles, so as to cause the nuts to separate from them. The latter pro- 
cess appears, at first sight, the least expensive; but as the good nuts have 
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to be separated fromtlie bad (abortive) ones, it is found on closer exa- 
mination to be just the contrary. In 1854 about 25 ibs. of nuts sold 
in Hanover for eigbteenpence ; 25 lbs. yield about 5 lbs. of oil, lib. 
selling’ for about sevenpence. The oil is of a pale yellow colour, and 
lias an extremely agreeable taste. It is often adulterated with Walnut- 
oil ; the latter is even sold as Beech-oil, and that may account for the 
difference of opinion entertained respecting the quality of the Beech-oil. 
The townspeople use it chiefly as salad oil, but the peasantry employ 
it generally as a substitute for butter, etc., and only when there has 
been a good harvest of nuts, for burning in their lamps. The husks 
(epicarpia) are, after the oil has been expressed, made into cakes about 
nine inches square and one and a half inch thick ; these are used for 
combustibles, and not given, as some people imagine, as food to cattle.^ 


The Ferns 0/ Wales ; Edward Young. 

We are glad to be able to announce the speedy appearance of a work 
illustrated by well-dried specimens of thirty-five species of Ferns of the 
Principality of Wales. “ It is presumed,’^ the author says, ‘‘ that there 
are forty-one species in the United Kingdom, so that with the excep- 
tion of six, which are found in few localities, this work will present a 
valuable collection of nearly all the Ferns, many of them rare, wdiicli 
are found in the British Isles. The descriptions, in letterpress, will 
be simple and lucid ; and instructions will be given for the cultivation 
of each Fern, to which will be added a list of the Welsh localities. 
Fine specimens in 'good fructification will be given, and great care will 
be taken in dr^ung and setting them up. 

The size of the work will he sufficient to contain specimens of the 
largest species. It will be elegantly got up and carefully bound, the 
title-page being illustrated with a photographic view of one of the water- 
falls in the Yale of Neath. 

“Persons wishing to become subscribers can apply to the author, 
Mr. Edward Young, Neath, Glamorganshire.’’ 


* Botlj the oil and the cakes alluded to are exhibited in the Museuui at Kew.- 
Editoe. , 
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H.EYFLEUR, LxjbovicuSj Bqties de ; Specimen Elom Cryptogam js 
Vallu ArpmcJh Garpaim Transi/lmni, Vienna. 1853. Imp. folio. 
(Coloured plates, executed in Nature’s printing, “Naturselbstdruck.”) 
The Eerns of Great Britain and Ireland; by Tiios. Moore, E.L.S. ; 
edited % John Bindley, Pli.D., E.R.S., etc. Imp. folio. Part 1. 
Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 

It was, we believe, early in 1863 tliat M. Louis Auer, of tlie 
Imperial Printing* Office at Vienna, wms stated to liave patented a 
process, invented by himself, in conjunction with Mr. Andrew Worring, 
overseer of the same establishment, '‘for creating, by means of the 
original itself, in a swift and simple manner, plates for printing copies 
of plants, lace, etc., containing the most delicate profundities or eleva- 
tions, not to be detected by -the human eye.” In a pamphlet published 
at Vienna, Mr. Auer further relates : — " If the original be a plant, a 
flower, or an insect, a textile or in short any lifeless object wdiatever, 
it is passed between a copper plate and a lead plate, through two 
rollers that are closely screwed together. The original, by means of 
, the pressure, leaves its image impressed wdth all its peculiar delicacies 
— with its whole surface, as it \vere — on the lead plate. If the colours 
are applied to this stamped lead plate, as in printing a copper-plate, a 
copy in the most varying colours, bearing a striking resemblance to the 
original, is obtained by means of one sinyle impression of each plate. 
If a great number of copies are required, which the lead-form, on ac- 
count of its softness, is not capable of furnishing, it is stereotyped in 
case of being printed at a typographical press, or galvanized in case of 
being worked at a copper-plate press, and the impressions are taken from 
the stereotyped, or galvanized plate, instead of from the lead plate.” ^ 

* See ' Atlienseum ’ for 1853, p. 1433. At p. 1486 of the same year of the ^ Atlie- 
najiinii/ Messrs. Bradbury and. Evans assure us that as far as Austria is concerned, 
this invention was first brought into use by Mr. Worring, in 1852, hut that in the 
year 1851, Mr. Ferguson Branson read before the Society of Arts a report of a pro- 
cess identically the same as that claimed hy the Austrian patentees, and even pro- 
duced printed specimens to illustrate more fully the true meaning of this invention.” 
These gentlemen (Messrs. Bradbury and Evans) go on to say that the process, for the 
introduction of which into this country they have taken out a patent, is* in many parti- 
culars a material improvement upon Mr. Branson’s invention, as well as upon that in 
use, at .Vienna. . 
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Tlie publication of this pamphlet was soon followed by the first of the 
two works wiiicb stand at the bead of this notice. An early and very 
splendid copy was sent by His Majesty the Emperor of Austria to the 
Foreign Office of our country, and by Lord Clarendon, Chief Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, presented to the Library of the Royal Gardens of 
Eew, This is indeed a charming work, yet, as far as the plates are 
concerned, of unequal execution, as was to be expected if the nature of 
the process is considered. Few who are fond of plants, and wffio are 
not artists themselves, but have, at some period or other of their lives, 
taken off impressions of neatly pressed dried plants, and especially of 
leaves, by dabbing them with printer’s ink, wffiich the nerves and other 
prominent parts take up, and transfening all their lines and figures 
upon a piece of paper, as if we were printing from a wood engraving. 
We possess a folio volume of plants executed in India in this manner, 
and in proportion to the nature of the surface, so is the fidelity, or rather 
the clearness and distinctness, or the reverse, of the plant. If the 
leaves were thin and conspicuously nerved, the form and nervation 
would come off well : but if these sprang from a rather stout woody 
branch, the branch would give a blurred impression, and the portion of 
the leaves, prevented from coming in contact with the paper by the pro- 
jecting surface of the branch, would necessarily give no impression at 
ail; you have only half a leaf, or three-quarters of a leaf, as the case 
may be ; and in regard to the flower, injured as it must be by pressure, 
especially a cluster of flowers, it is hopeless to expect anything intel- 
ligible from the transfer of the inked sm*face of that to paper. It is 
not capable of giving a clear impression. Now it is the same, or nearly 
the same, in nature printmg : only that you print from a cast of your 
specimen, and you consequently fill the impressions with ink (as in a 
copper-plate); and though your branch or stem may be tMcker than 
the leaves (but there is a limit to that), you can print the two by giving 
a greater quantity of ink to the former ; and your stem or branch will 
be prominent in proportion, i. e. raised on the paper, so that its form 
is sensible to the touch. Whatever affords a clear and disUnctly marked 
yet moderately raised surface on your plant, the same will be trans- 
ferred to the paper: — but so faithful is the transfer, so true to 7iakm 
(if we may use the term for our dried and compressed plants, which 
have been so often condemned as the opprobrium of nature), that 
wherever there is an indistinctness or confusion of parts, as in the case 
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of clusters of flowers and fructifications generally, or leaves lying one 
over another, there will be the like obscurity in the impression. 

Whatever may be the superiority of Mr. Bradbury’s process over 
that in use at Vienna, we are not sensible of it in the instance of the 
work that stands second at the head of this notice; and we must 
maintain that Mr. Heyfleur’s work on the Carpathian Cryptogams and 
Mr. Moore’s on the British Ferns (as far as it has yet gone) are both 
very beautiful, and the more so because the authors have the good 
sense to select the kinds of plants best suited to the process ; and they 
are both entitled to very high commendations. In the Cryptogams of 
Mr. Heyfleur there is a variety and richness of colour which adds 
greatly to the effect, and the forms ai'e quite as graceful as the Ferns. 
We tlnnk nothing can be more true to nature, in colour as well as form, 
than the Cladopliora insigms^ Ag., Tab. 1. It seems the plant itself. 
Sticta pulmonaria, L., on the other hand, wants colour and filling up. 
At Tab. 8, Agariciis androBacem^ L., is a blot, only showing form : and 
the other figures, lungiy Lichens, and Algce, are good, in proportion 
as the specimens bear compression without losing their characteristic 
features. Tab, 4, the Jungermamim, are extremely beautiful. The rest 
of the plates are Mosses, and are excellent, except the capsides, which, 

■ true to their originals, exhibit them bruised and crushed by pressure. 
The last plate of the noble specimens of Meesia triquetra and Mnium, 
ligulatum would deceive an experienced Museologist. 

In the ‘ Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland,’ the only two species 
represented (on three plates) are Folgpodkm vulgare, with its varieties, 
and, in our copy at least, L . Fhegopteris ; here, in all the fronds, and 

there is no stinting of specimens on the noble pages, the greens are of 
the same unvarying pale, somewhat verdigris cast, happily a good deal 
relieved by the deep brown of the caudices and roots. As the art is a 
new one, and no doubt capable of improvement, we may be permitted 
to say that the depth of surface-green on the fronds is insuflicient, so 
that they have too much the diaracter of what are usually called skeleton 
leaves; the nervation is of too prominent a character, and the paren- 
chyma wants substance; the green of it is of the same filmy nature 
as seen in some of the more delicate hymenophylloid Ferns, If this 
deficiency be not remedied in the species of FolystichuMy QBpoQidRg 
when the upper surface requires to be represented, the effect will be 
more injurious than in the present plates. 
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Notwitlistaiicling the defects we have vent iired to meation; arising 
perhaps from the present imperfect nature of the process, we are sure 
there are few botanists, especially Pteridologists, who will not think the 
present a most acceptable publication, and that our acknowledgments 
are due alike to Dr. Lindley and Mr. Moore and Mr. Bradbury for the 
respective parts they have taken in it. Judging from the specimen of 
the descriptions, Tabs. I., II., III. (all devoted to the well-known PoZy-* 
f odium milgare)^ that department is carefully and well executed by Mr, 
Moore. The preface is from the pen of Dr. Lindley, We look for the 
continuance of the work with great satisfaction. 

Part II. of this fine work has just reached us, with its three plates, 
viz. — Plate III., Jdolypodium vulgare, vars. Camlrkum and cremkm i 
Plate Y., Folgpocluim Brgo^teris ; and Plate YL, Folypodium Boierti- 
mimn, Hofim. (P. calcareum, Sm. and most authors, save those who 
consider it, and probably with much justice, a variety of P. Brgoptens}, 
English authors who adopt this name of Hoffmann do not seem to be 
aware that it appears under that name in the El. Germ., only in the 
Addeyida et Emendayida'^ (not at “j?. 10 of vol. ii.’’). And as 
it is, further, not included in the index of that work, there is ample 
excuse for Smith and succeeding authors being ignorant of its exist- 
ence; add to which, the specific character of Hoffmann is miserably 
unsatisfactory, .and does not give one single point of distinction between 
it and P. Bryopterk ; so that, in our opinion, it would have been bet- 
ter to have left it in its original state of obscurity. Be that as it may, 
the portrait of the plant in the work before us is an admirable one, 
only wanting in what this style of "printing” is sadly deficient, viz. 
the glands and pubescence. Setting aside the glands and pubescence 
(and we know that in many other Eenis their absence or presence 
affords no specijio distinction), we appeal to these two figures of P. 
Bryopieris and P. "Nature’s own printing,” and ask if 

^ It is true tbat Mr. Moore quotes, as it were, another work of Hoffmann, ^ Flora 
cle rAllemagne/ iu addenda (1795), giving no volume. We are ourselves ignorant 
of any work of Hoffmann bearing that title; but Pritzel explains the matter, and 
lets us into a secret. "Adest,” says Pritzel, etiaw. titulus gallicus (et anglicus?) : 

‘ La Flore de I’AUemague, ou Etrennes Botaniques.’ ” The work which is generally 
quoted under the title of ‘ Deutschlands Flora,’ in my copy, probably to suit the 
more scientific market, has ‘Flora Germanica’ for its only title. The first volume, 
in two parts, bears date. Part I., 1800, Part II., 1804 (being a second edition) ; 
the second volume {Cri/ptoymnia) is dated 1795, and seems never to have gone to a 
second edition; it is in the addenda to this that the Fern in question appears. 
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there is any tangible featee by wMcli they can be separated as species? 
or any characters which would not in other cases be considered mere 
modifications of one and the same form ? 


Orb iJie Jffhnitm of the G-enera Yavjsa, Bentli., a7id Rhytidakbua, 

Gray; hi/ PiioPEssoii A.sa Gray, of Cambridge University, Boston^ 

U.S. Communicated to the American Academy of Natural Sciences, 

October 10, 1854, 

In this paper Dr. Gray has ably discussed the affinities of two very 
obscure plants belonging to the Polynesian Plora, and of which imper- 
fect specimens only had hitherto been described. Of these, Vavcea 
(after the Island of Vavao, one of the Friendly group), was discovered 
by Mr. Hinds, and first described by Bentham (Jonrn. Bot. vol. ii. 
p. 213), but from too incomplete data to admit of its immediate rela- 
tionship being discovered. The same plant was afterwards gathered 
by the officers of the United States Exploring Expedition, and more 
fully described by Gray in the Botany of that Voyage (vol. i. p. 244, 
1. 16), where it was appended to MeliacecBy notwithstanding its stamens 
being incompletely united, and double or triple the petals in number. 
Additional specimens from the same sources now enable Dr. Gray to 
show that the anomalies in question are mainly due to the flowers being 
polygamous, and that the fruit is entirely conformable to that of the 
TnhQ TncMUece oi Meliacem. 

In some observations appended to this genus. Dr. Gray proceeds to 
discuss the affinities between Meliacece and Btyracece^ the subject being 
suggested by the circumstance of Mr. Eich, the botanist to the Expe- 
dition, having ticketed and figured VavcBa as a species Oii Btyi'ass ; and 
he adds some remarks upon Mr. Miers^ proposal to separate Btyrax 
widely from the Bymplociners, whilst that author ignores any affinity 
between Biyracem and Meliaceire, and includes Fam/pMlia and Fmeolana 
in the former. In some copious notes (whose number and length how- 
ever tend to involve this very obscure and important subject) Dr. Gray 
discusses all the points of fact and theory upon which he differs from 
Mr. Mlers, displaying a perfect familiarity with the Natural Orders in 
- question, and with the structure and anatomy of their contained and 
allied genera, and a sagacity in interpreting their characters and reveal- 
ing their affinities which is quite admirable. 
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Bli^tidandra is a i^eejee Island shrub, described by Br. Gray in the 
Botany of the United States Exploring Expedition (vol. L p. 302, t. 28) 
from imperfect specimens, and there doubtfully referred to Olacacecs ; 
a reconsideration of its characters however now induces him to refer it 
-to JlangiecB, a group with which he was previously only partially ac* 
quainted. In the remarks that follow, Ur. Gray is embarrassed by 
two important errors that have crept into systematic works, namely, 
the attributing to ' JihrZm a convolute sestivation of the corolla, and 
stamens united in pairs, with the anthers connate into a tube. After 
explaining away the obstacles to the alliance of Rhytidandm with 
Marlea, w^hich these anomalies would present, and indicating collateral 
affinities through Nyssa and Mastixia to OornecB, Dr. Gray adds a post- 
script, detailing a subsequent examination of Marlea, in which he finds 
the corolla to be valvate, and tlie filaments and stamens free. This 
confirms the position of Rliytidandra in Almigim:, which he agrees with 
Brown in considering a section of Cornea. — The whole paper is that of 
a master in Botany ; but it would have gained much in lucidity had 
the notes been incorporated with the text. 


Pritzel, Dr. G. A. : Iconijm Botanicarijm Index locupletmimMs . 

One thick vol. Imperial 8vo. 1184 columns. Berlin. 1854. 

Dr. Pritzel lias rendered good service to the cause of Botany by the 
publication of his very useful ' Thesaurus Literaturse Botaniem omnium 
Gentium,^ etc., which has been more than once noticed in the pages of 
this Journal, and he has laid us under further obligations by the public 
cation of the present equally laborious work. It is, as the title implies, 
m^Ridex to Botmiwal Rlates, the whole arranged alphabetically; and, 
as far as we can judge, it appears to be done with much care and ac- 
curacy. But in order to discover the figure, it is necessary to know 
wffiat name it bears in the work itself. Eor example, if it is desired to 
know ivhere Villarda nympliaoideB to be found, you must seek it 
under that name for reference to ' El. Lond./ ' Baxter, Brit. Bot./ 
'Stimn’s Elora/ 'Dietr. El. Bor.,’ — and midiei MenymitJm nympliaoides 
for the references to ^El. Dan.,’ ^ ‘ Engl. Bot.,’ ^ Gmrtner,’ and "La- 
marck’ (by some error, probably, it is quoted in " Sturm’s Flora’ under 
I}oth names). Here are no synonyms, as in ' SteudeFs Komenclator/ 
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The work enabraces all plisanogamous plants, and the Ferns, among 
Cryptogamia ; but unfortunately, with, the exception of llheede, Eumph, 
and Kmmpfer, no authors are taken up till after the time of Linnseus, 
and we have no references to the numerous Fern-plates — and excellent 
ones for their day — of Plumier, etc.; and heartily do we wish that our 
author may yet publish a work to include ail the CrgptogamicB^ of which 
the figures are numerous and important. 

The editors of the excellent ^ BuUetin de la Societe Botanique ’ 
(i. p. 347) observe, Cette Index permet de comparer le rapport 
actiiei de riconographie botanique avec le nombre des plantes decrites, 
et Ton trouve que malgre toutes les grandes et nombreuses publica- 
tions illustrees, les Jardins, les Magasins, Eeciieils, etc.i, riconographie 
est fort en retard. Quelques rapprochements piis au hasard le prouve- 
ront de reste. Le dernier recensement du genre Acacia, insere par M. 
Bentham clans le London Journal of Botang de 1842, contient 401 
especes. M. Pritzel n’a pu en citer que 158, et encore dans ce nombre 
il y a des doubles emplois, a cause des noms multiples de plusieurs 
plantes. UBnimeraiio Blantanm de Kunth comprend 373 OgpemSy 
dont 90 simplement out ete figures. Le meme ouvrage indique 159 
Bioscoi'ea, parmi lesquels 24 seulement ont ete reproduits par la gravure. 
Le travail de Yogel sur le genre Qama en signale 304, dont 93 seule- 
ment sont figures. Dans le Prodromus, on pent compter 282 Ipomcea 
pour 119 figures, 94 GompJtrena pour 28, 171 Qednm pour 33. Le 
Synopsis Glumacearum de M. Steudel, en cours de publication, enumere 
459 especes du genre Andropogon, pouv lesquelles M. Pritzel n’a trouve 
que 42 hgures, 11 compte Bromus, dont 73 seulement sont illus- 
tr6s ; 105 Banthonia, dont 20 mentionnes dans V Index, etc. II est a 
remarcpier que les genres les plus nombreux sont les moins riches en 
figures, et cepeiidant ce sont ceux pour Fetude desquels le secours de 
Ihconographie est en queicj[ue sorte indispensable.^’ This is c|uite true, 
and shows clearly that there is a fashion in Botany, and especially in 
Horticulture, the latter of which has had so much influence on botani- 
cal Iconography ; and that not those wdiich most require illustration, 
such as the Grasses, Cyperacem, Bioscorea, Gomplirem, Oestrum, etc,, 
are most in demand, but such as recommend themselves hg Ihdix beauty 
(though that is too much influenced by public caprice), so as to justify 
an author or publisher’s embarking in such an undertaking without risk. 
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Pakiatgbb; M. Ph. Memoire sur le Papybus c/f?^ Anci'ens/ et mr 
de Bicile, Paris. 1858. 4to. Plate. 

We are only now in possession of tliis interesting Memoir of Pro- 
fessor Paiiatore, intended to show that the Fapyrm of Sicily, previously 
always oonsidered (by Linnmus as well as others) the Papyrus of the 
ancients, is in .reality specifically distinct. He was led to this investi- 
gation by an examination of Nubian specimens, gathered in 1844, by 
M. le Chevalier Eigari, of Cairo, and which, together with a rich col- 
lection of Egyptian and Ethiopian plants, are deposited in the Herba- 
rium of the Museum of Natural History at Elorence ; and he came to 
the conclusion that the Sicilian plant was introduced into Sicily, pro- 
bably from Syria, a little before the tenth century, at the time of the 
dominion of the Arabs, and that the Papyrus of the Egyptians, now 
apparently almost lost to Egypt, is the same as that found in Nubia. 

In Syria the Sicilian Papyrus {Cyperus By fiacui) is found at Munskalia, 
on the borders of the Mediterranean, seven hours’ distance from Jafla, 
and also abundantly near Acre and Sur (Tyre), where it is used for 
making mats, and between Kaiffa and Jaffa. Bruce’s figured plant 
represents the Egyptian Papyrus, which he says he collected in Syria, 
from the river Jordan ; from two different places in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, from the Lakes Trana and Goodero, in Abyssinia and these 
he declares to be intrinsically the same, only ‘‘ he thought that the 
plants of Egypt, the middle of the two extremes of country, were 
stronger, fairer, and fully a foot taller than those in Syria and Abys- 
sinia.” But Bruce had not an eye for botanfcai distinctions. The 
C. Fapyrus^ den Egyptian species, is a tropical plant, recognized by the 
rays of the umbel always being erect, so as to form a broom-like head, . 
and the great length of the involucres; while 0, Byriacus, Pari., is 
known by the greater length of the rays of the umbel, and their 
spreading so as to form a globose head, with the involucres short. 
The plant, we believe, invanably in cultivation in England is therefore 
the Sicilian or Syrian species, C, Byriactis. We have ourselves ex- 
amined specimens from the Montpellier Garden (Professor Gonau), and 
native ones from the Congo, and from Be la Goa Bay, South Africa, 
and these all prove to be the same as the Sicilian plant. 
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Note on the India-rubber of tJie Amazon;^ hy E. Spbuce, Esa* 

The extractioa of caoutchouc from the various species of Mphonia 
was, at the time of my arrival in Para (July, 1849), a branch of indus- 
try limited to the immediate environs of that city, being carried on 
principally in the island of Marajo and about the mouth of the Tocan- 
tins. The low price it fetched in the Para market (10 milreis— J1 
Ss. M. the arroba of 32 lbs.), and the great gains which those who 
trade in the sertaof expect on their outlay, prevented the sertanejos 
from employing themselves in the fabrication of seringa ; to which con- 
tributed also the universal apathy and even antipathy to everything 
new, if it involved labour, no matter how profitable. When I ascended 
the Eio Negro in 1851/1 pointed out to the inhabitants the abundance 
of seringa-trees they possessed in their forests, and tried to induce 
them to set about extracting the gum ; but they shook their heads, and 
said it would never answer. At length the demand for India-rubber, 
especially from the United States, began to exceed the supply; the 
price consequently rose rapidly, until early in 1854 it reached the extra- 
vagant sum of 38 milreis (£4. 8^, Sd'.) the arroba. This woke up the 
people from their apathy, and the impulse, once given, extended so ra- 
pidly and widely, that nearly throughout the Amazon and its principal 
tributaries, the mass of the population put itself into motion to search 
out and fabricate seringa. In the province of Para alone (which now 
includes a very small portion of the Amazon) it was computed that 
25,000 persons were employed in that branch of industiy in the year 
1864. Mechanics threw aside their tools, sugar-makers deserted their 
engenhos, and Indians their ro<?as ; so that sugar, rum, and even fa- 
rinha, were not produced in sufficient quantity for the consumption of 
the province, the two former articles having to be imported from Ma- 
ranliam and Pernambuco, and the last from the river Uaupes. 

The mode of obtaining the milk is almost universally by tapping, 

* The name usually given to India-ruhher on the Amazon is '‘Xeringue” (pro- 
nounced nearly This is undoubtedly an Indian corruption of the Por- 

tuguese word “ Seringa,” a syringe or clyster-pipe, the fabrication of which was the 
&st use to which the gum of the Siphonia was apjdied in its native country. In 
Lingoa Geral, weringne is the common term for a liar (query, « sf ref chef s’), but, as 
it has no affinity with any other word in the same language, it seems certain that it 
is of Portxiguese oi'igin. The Spaniards have adopted the term Seringa,” in which 
I follow them. The Indians of Venezuela call the rubber ydpi, ddpi, or Mymhe, 

t The Interior, — literally, *Hhe desert.” 

VOL. VII, ■ ' 2 ,c 
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Some who began by cutting down the treesj found that in this way 
they obtained much less milk than by successive tappings of the same 
tree, besides that the work was harder, and it was necessary continually 
to shift their sphere of operations. I am glad therefore that this kill- 
ing of the hen to get at the golden eggs has been abandoned. 

Most seringueiros follow the*old mode of drying the milk by smoke, 
applied to successive coatings on a mould. Some have filled a small 
square box with the milk, and’ allowed it to coagulate; but, as the 
milk does not become solid until the end of ten days or more, and the 
mass then requires to be cut into thin slices, and subjected to heavy 
pressure (such as it is difficult to obtain here), in order to free it from 
the water and air collected in cells within its substance, this mode is 
by no means popular. 

It is found that the addition of a small quantity of alum accelerates 
the coagulation of the milk. Ammonia has a contrary effect, and is 
accordingly useful when the milk is required to he kept some time in a 
liquid state. 

When the trees are flowering, nearly all the milk goes to the nourish- 
ment of the flowers, and scarcely any can be obtained from the trunk, 
while if a panicle be wounded the milk starts out in large drops. It is 
customary to leave the trees untouched for a few months in the year, 
from the epoch of flowering until the fruit has attained its full size. 
About Para, the collection of seringa seems limited to the dry season — 
June to December. On the upper Eio Negro, the seringa-trees flower 
from November to the end of January; and when I started from San 
Carlos on November 23rd, little milk was to be obtained. 

The species from which rubber is extracted on the upper Bio Negro 
and lower Casiquiare are two, Sip/ionia lutea^ Spruce (Journ. of Bot. 
vi. 370), and S. hrevifolia^ Spruce (3139 to Bentbam); known respec- 
tively as the long-leaved and short-leaved seringa. The former yields 
most milk, but neither is so productive as the seringa of Para [Siplionia 
Brasiliemis, Willd.). Both are straight, tall, and not very thick trees, 
with smootliish thin bark, and yellow very odoriferous flowers, wliile 
the other species have mostly purplish flowers. I suppose their average 
height may be about 100 feet. I cut down a tree of S, hremfolia near 
San Carlos which measured 110 feet. I first saw and gatliered S, lidea 
in the mouth of the Uaupes ; and as I came down the Rio Negro in 
December, 1854, I found a rancho erected on the spot, and a person 
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employed in extracting rubber from the same trees as I had taken the 
flowers. 

Near the Barra, some milk is taken from a Siphonia common on the 
river-banks eladica, Aubl. ?) ; but there is another species growing 
in the interior of the forest said to yield more milk. I have not seen 
it, and cannot say whether it is a species known to me. 

The Siphonia most frequent about the mouths of the Tapajoz and 
Madeira seems to be S. Spruceam, Benth., but there are, no doubt, other 
species. 

I have gathered, in ail, some seven or eight species Siphonia 
the Amazon and Bio Negro, but it is probable that two or three times 
as many still remain to be discovered, 

Gn the iTaupes, I met with two trees ^ of a genus apparently far re- 
moved iiom. Siphonia^ — possibly they are Sapotaceee^ for I did not analyse 
the flower, {Micrandra, Benth. in Journ. of Bot. vi. 371,) — which yield 
pure rubber, and are also called by the Indians Xeringne ; but the clus- 
tered trunks (often as many as ten from a root) and the simple (not 
ternate) leaves, give these trees an aspect very different from that of 
the Siphonia, 

There are doubtless several other trees in the valley of the Amazon 
which yield rubber, but in many cases mixed with resin, which we have 
not. here the means of separating. Such are a great many Bigs and 
Artocarps, two families which abound towards the head-waters of the 
Eio Negro and Orinoco. On the Casiquiare, the Indians make white 
shirts of the bark of an epiphytal Big, which they call ^'marima blanca,” 
the milk of which is said to be very copious, and when dry elastic. 
Towards the upper mouth of the - Casiquiare I saw severaL trees of 
marima blanca, but they were perched high up on other trees, and had 
no flowers or fruit. Those who have herborized among mosquitos, 
ants, and wasps, will understand why I did not trouble myself to gather 
only a sterile branch. 

In descending the Casiquiare, in January, 1853, I reached one even- 
ing a small village some distance above the outlet of Lake Vasiva — one 
one of those pueblos which spring up on the banks of the Bio Negro 
and Casiquiare, endure barely a generation, and then disappear— where 
I found nearly the whole population (Indians of the tribe Facimonare) 
amusing themselves by a sort of football. Their balls seemed to be 
* No, 34(27 and 2479 to Bentham. 
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the inflated bladders of some large quadruped, such as the tapir ; but on 
picking one up I found it to be India-rubber^ I asked them to keep 
two or three balls for me when they had finished their game, and they 
promised to do so, but during the night they all got gloriously drunk 
and burst their balls. I did not see the tree from which this rubber 
was extracted, but from the description given me it was a true SvpJionia^ 
perhaps 8. lutea. 

In consequence of so many people devoting themselves to the fabri- 
cation of seringa, the value fell again more rapidly than it had risen, 
and by last advices from Para, to:^ date of February 1, 1855, seringa 
was down at 15 to 18 milreis the arroba. 

Eichard Sfruce. 

Barra do Bio Begro^ Feh. 1855. 


De&cription of some new Genera and Species of Ceylon pANGiACEiE ; 
by G, H. K. Thwaitbs, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Eoyal Botanic 
Garden at Peradenia. (Tab. VIII.) 

Nov. Gen, Trichadenia, TJiw. Nat. Ord. BangiaoecB, 

Ohar. Gen, Mores dioici. Calyx gamosepalus, integer, calyptrmformis, 
apertus, denique irregulariter disruptus. Corolla petala 5, hypogyna, 
imbricata. Sqnamula 5, lanceolatae, petalis opposite et cum iisdem 
dorso adnatae, carnosae, hirsutae. Fl. Masc. Stamina 5, petalis 
aiterna, in aestivatione spiraiiter contorta; filamentis crassis, basi 
parce pilosis ; aiitheris oblongis, prope basin dorse aiSxis, loculis 
lateralibus connectivum latum marginantibus, longitudinaliter dehis- 
centibus. Omrii rudimentum nullum. Fl. Fcem. Stamina nulla. 
Ovarium sessile, liberum, uniloculare \ placentis parietalibus, unio- 
vulatis 3 ; ovuUs suborthotropis, horizontalibus. Styli 3, divergentes. 
Stigmata dilatata, reniformia, crenata. Bacca splimrica, l^S-spenna. 
Semina testa ossea, Bmbryo orthotropus, in axi albumiiiis carnoso- 
oleosi ^ radicula brevi, cylindrica j foliaceis, ^ ^ p^^^ 

. rugosis. — Arbor ingens Zeylanica; mmulh jimiorikm tomentosk; foliis 
alternisy petiolatis^ oblongk^ pe?inivemiSi basi rotimdaiisy stipulatis ; 
’pQthlis cylindricis ; stipulis /utom, comavis, deciduis ; floruin paiii- 
onlh raemnformibus, axiUaribus, foliis brevioribm. 

Tricladmia ZeyZamm, Thw. — C.P. No. 2505 in Herbario Perade- 
niensi 
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A very large forest-tree, not uncommon in the Central Province, at an 
elevation of about 3000 feet. The young branches are tomentose, and 
the growing apices are covered by the imbricated, rather large, concave 
stipules. The leaves are from 5 to 12 inches long, and from 2 to 4 
inches wide, rounded at the base, coarsely dentate or sinuate upwards, 
and terminating in a narrow acumen; veins underneath tomentose, as 
are the cylindrical petioles, which are 2-3 inches long. Plowers 6 lin. 
wide, pale green. Fruit spherical, containing from 1 to 3 roundish or 
oblong seeds 9-11 lin. in diameter. 

Closely allied to Hydnocarpus, from which genus however it differs 
in many important particulars, as a comparison of the generic characters 
will show. The Cinghalese call the tree Tettigdha or TettigmSy 
extract an oil, which they use for burning, from the ripe seeds. The 
wood is of little or no value. 

Plate YJI. Fig. 1. Flowering branch of female plant of Trichadema 
Zeglanica^ Thw., nab, size. 2. Flower, not expanded, showing the dis- 
rupted calyx. 3. Female flower. 4. Longitudinal section of ovary. 
5. Transverse section of ditto. 6. An ovule. 7. Pipe fruit. 8. Ditto, 
with portion of pericarp removed, to show the seed. 9. Section of ripe 
seed, exhibiting the embryo ; — all magnified. 10. Male flowers, nat. 
size. 11. Male flower, magnified. 

Genus 2. Hxdnocarpus, Gcertn. 

Hydnocarpus octandnis, Thw. — C.P. No. 2640 in Herbario Perade- 

niensi. 

Arbor mediocris, 40-50-pedaEs, ramosa; cortice Imyi y ramulis 
teretibus, junioribus strigoso-tomentosis ; alternis, integris, sub- 
obliquis, penniveniis, ovato-lanceolatis, utrinque angustatis, obtuse 
acuminatis, 3-4i- poll, longis, li-lf poll, latis, supra glabris, subtus 
punctis glanduiosis pilisque stellatis conspersis; poll, longis, 

supra sulcatis ; sbipuUs minutis, strigosis, lanceolatis, deciduis ; infiores- 
centia axillari, fasciculari ; 2-8-floris; florihis 5 lin. latis, 

externe pedicellisque pubescentia badia stellata vestitis i pedicellis 3 lin, 
longis; sepalis 5, oblongis, obtusis, concavis, inesqualibus ; petalk 5, 
rotundatis, concavis, pilis sericeis albis cOiatis; 5, petalis 

oppositis iisque dimidio brevioribus, rotundatis, obtusis vel minute 
apiculatis, sericeis ; Fl. Masc. dmimihm 8, uniserialibiis, ovarii rudi- 
inentum minutum cingentibus; filamentis subulatis ; adnatis, 
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oblongisj subqiiadratis, loculis iateralibus ; Fl, F(em. daMinibus 8 ; 
anthem sterilibus % omrio oblongo, strigoso ; placentis parietalibas 4, 
singulis omlct 6 biseriata anatropa horizontalia gerentibus ; stylo 
nuUo ; stigmafe magno, disciformi, 4-partito ; hacca spliaiiica, subto- 
mentosa, li-2| poll, diam., pericarpio crasso, ligiioso ; semmihus 4-12 
yel pluribuSj oblongisj 10 lin. longis, 5 lin. latisj in pulpa molli im- 
mersis ; testa subcrustacea ; embryone in axi albuminis carnosi ortlio- 
tropo; cotyledonibus foliaceis, cordatis, acufcis; radicula crassa. 

This species bears so great a resemblance to Ilydnocmyus imhrianSf 
Vab.1 (C.P. No. 1680 in Herb: Peradeniensi), tbat it does not appear 
desirable to constitute a new genus of it, notwithstanding its having a 
larger number of stamens than are found in the other known species of 
Ilydnocar^us, The flowers of JSydmcarpus ootandms are, however, a 
good deal larger than those of K. inebrians^ and the fruit too is con- 
siderably bigger, much paler in colour, and less tomentose. JOT. octandrm 
has as yet been met with only in one locality, in the Ambagamowa 
district, at an elevation of about 2500 feet. It is in flower in March. 

A third species of Hydnocarpus (C.P, No. 2918 in Herb. Pera- 
deniensi) occurs in the island, apparently closely allied to II , alpiniis 
of Dr. Wight’s ‘leones,’ tab. 942; but I have not yet found it in a 
sufficiently good state of flowering to enable me to describe it satis- 
factorily. 

Eydnocarpus inebrians of Dr. Wight’s ‘Illustrations of Indian 
Botany,’ tab. 16, would appear, from the larger size of its flowers and 
fruit and the different shape of its leaves, as shown in the flgui^e, to be 
distinct from the Ceylon E. inebrians; but not having seen authentic 
specimens of Dr. Wight’s plant, I am unable to pronounce with 
certainty. 


CsoETODEs, a Subgems of Flaoellauia, from the Me of Pines 
{New Qaledonia ) ; by J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.E.S. (Tab. ViIL) 
The remarkable plant here brought to notice was collected by Mr. 
M‘Gillivray and Mr. Milne, during Captain Denham’s late visit to the 
islands of New Caledonia, in H.M.S. Herald, and is one of many in- 
teresting novelties that have rewarded the exertions of those indefeti- 
gable naturalists. In appearance and habit of growth it resembles a 
gigantic tropical Grass, and the foliage itself is of the same harsh tex- 
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ture as that of many Bambusece and Bmicem, Thougli differing in 
various res|)ects from tlie well-known Magellaria Indica, I am induced 
to refer it to the same genus with that plant, in preference to esta- 
blisbing a new one i it may also (judging from the description) be al- 
lied to Susum, Blume, of Java, with which I am not acquainted- The 
dismemberment of genera of Momcotgledones has already been carried 
to an extreme in almost every Order ; and in the present state of our 
knowledge of the species included under and allied to Magellaria, it 
appears safer to enlarge its generic character, and to divide it into two 
subgenera, one for the present plant, and another to include M Indica 
and its allies, than to add another genus which, upon a better acquaint- 
ance with its allies, may prove invalid. 

In habit, foliage, and inflorescence, the present plant accords very 
closely with Magellaria, especially in the long sheaths to the leaves, in 
the paniculate inflorescence, in the general appearance of the flowers 
and structure of the organs of fructification; it differs in not being 
scandent, in the strongly plicate leaves, which are much larger, and 
do not terminate in cirrhi, in the small petals, and usually three-seeded 
fruit. Of these characters the size of the petals is the only definite 
one that could be made available as generic, for there is a manifest 
tendency to plaiting in the young leaves of Magellaria Indica, and the 
fruit of that plant being one-seeded, results from the imperfection of 
two cells of the ovary and their contained ovules. The sheaths of the 
leaves of Blagellaria are generally described as entire, but they are fre- 
quently split, especially the lower ones, and have often broad mem- 
branous margins, like those of CJwrtodes, I should therefore propose 
to modify the generic diagnosis of Magellaria thus:^ — 

FliAGELLARiA, L, — Fermithium persistens ; laciniis 6, 2-seriatis. Sta- 
mina 6, hypogyna ; filamentis filiformibus, liberis ; antheris oblongis, 
medio dorso affixis, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. Ovarium libe- 
rum, sessile, 3-locuiare ; ovulis in loculis solitariis basilaribus ana- 
tropis ; stigmatibus 3, patulis, filiformibus. Bacca coriacea, pisi- 
formis, l-S-loba, 1-3-locularis, stigmatibus coronata. ~ Semina ob- 
longa V, subglobosa ; testa membranacea, tenui ; hilo basilari, cha- 
laza orbiculari; embryone lenticulari, minimo, — 'Reih^ jperemies ; 
caule erecto v. sarmentoso ; foliis sjparsis, longe vaginantihus ; vaginis 
miegris v. fmis, striatis plicatisve, mterdum in drrlws desinentihus ; 
floribus hradeolatis, in ramis paniculve amplve decompQdit<^ sessiUdm, 
parvis, viridibus alHsve. 
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I. Subgenus Eufiag-ellaria. — Tenantlm lacinise interiores exterio** 
ribus majores, submembranacese. Bacca 1-loculariSj l»sperma.— 
Herbse sa?mentosa v. seandentes; foliis striatis^ ajpice in cirrltos desi'^ 
nenti5us,Ydigmisple7*tmqmmtepis, 

II. Subgenns Chortobes. — JPetiantMi lacinise interiores exterioribiis 
seqiiiloiigee. Bacca S-loeularis, 3-sperma. — lierba erecta ; foliis pli'- 
catis ; vaginis ad basin fissis. 

1, Magellaria (Cboi'todes) plicata^ Hook.; erecta, foliis late eloii* 
gato-lanceolatis longe acuminatis creberrime plicatis et longitudiiiali- 
ter nervosis nervis primariis minute scaberulis venulis transversis 
convexis,. vagina fissa marginibus membranaceis superne in auriculas 
obtiisas utrinque diiatata, paniculse ramis puberulis, perianthii laci- 
niis ovato-subulatis. 

Hab. Isle of Pines, near tbe soutb extreme of New Caledonia ; 
forming clumps by streams in tlie forest. M^Gillwrap md. Milner 
October, 1853 (young fruit). 

Eerha elata, 5-pedalis, robusta. Caulis erectus, indivisus? Folia 
pedalia et ultra, 3-5 unc. lata, utrinque viridia, sicca coriaceo-cliar- 
tacea, creberrime plicata, plicis 20-30, nervis primariis utrinque sca- 
berulis, vagina spitbamsea et ultra, subtilissime asperula, striata, 
ad basin fissa, marginibus late membranaceis, in auriculas ol.)tusas 
stipulmformes utrinque producta, ligula brevissima membranacea. 

pedalis, ampla, ramosissima, ramis et ramulis gracilibus 
s«pe flexuosis angulatis puberulis. FWes parvi (1-2 lin, lati), ses- 
siles, bracteola minuta sufiulti; bracteola ramulo paniculse adnata, 
dentiformi. FeriantMmn viride, basi late campanulatum. Filamenta 
fdiformia, perianthio duplo longiora. Anthem filameutis mquilougJB, 
lineari-oblongm, dorso supra basin blamento inserts. Ovarium glo- 
bosum ; stigmatibus 3 filiformibus coronatiim, Bacca immatura, 

Plate Till. Pig. 1, flower advanced, with the stamens still at“ 
taclied; 2, immature berry ; 3, tranverse section of berry; 4, iimoa” 
tore seed : — all magni^ed. 

Extracts of a Letter from Mr. Wallace, dated Singapore, October 

loth, 1864.” 

On getting rid of my fever I went to a place in tlie interior called 
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^' Ayer Paiias*' (hot spring), about fifteen miles from Malacca. Here 
there is a Government bungalow, which the late Eesident, Gaptain Eer-^ 
rier, had kindly offered me the use of. I was accompanied by a young 
gentleman of Malacca who wished for change of air and exercise, and 
whose acquaintance with the Malays and their language was of much 
use to me. We took provisions with us for a month, as nothing was 
to be had on the spot, and the only communication with Malacca was 
by special messenger. 

The bungalow was pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation by one 
of the narrow, fiat, winding paddy-field valleys, which are such a cha- 
racteristic feature of the Malacca district. Along the borders of this 
valley were numbers of scattered Malay houses, all elevated five or six 
feet on posts, a mode of building which seems general in this part of 
the world, from the Peninsula to New Guinea. Two or three Malay 
police resided in the house, of which they had charge, and a Hindoo 
convict living in a little hut adjoining did the sweeping, and cleaning. 
Numbers of fruit-trees grew near the house, the Durian and the Jack 
being the most abundant, with the ever-present Areca palm, and a noble 
gigantic species, the Boramis from the juice of which a coarse 

sugar called ‘‘jaggery’’ is made and sold in small cakes by the Malays, 
Sometimes grated cocoa-nut is boiled with it, and it then forms an 
agreeable sweetmeat, which, in the absence of any other delicacies, we 
used for our dessert. 

We remained here nearly a month, exploring the jungle in every 
direction, and making extensive collections of birds, insects, etc. Here 
I first saw the huge bats commonly called '‘ flying foxes,” whose wings 
often expand five feet. They came in the evening to the fruit-trees 
near the house, looking more like aerial machines than any living crea- 
tures. It was truly an extraordinary sight to behold these great-winged 
animals for the first time, so totally different are they from anything we 
can behold in Europe. They are much esteemed for food by aE the 
inhabitants of Malacca, and we soon had an opportunity of tasting one, 
but it was too tough for me to pronoiinee an unprejudiced opinion on 
its merits as an article of food. Several fine species of squirrels were 
abundant, and these were much better eating. 

The Malays seemed to live a quiet, lazy life. A little patch of paddy 
field, cultivated almost entirely by the women and children, supplies 
them with food for the year by a few weeks of labour j and this, with 
" VOL. YIL , , ■ , O 
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fruits and betel-nut^ is all they want. They are of short' stature^ well 
made, but certainly not good-looking ; and, taking the women and girls 
I have occasionally seen as a fair, sample, there is very little necessity 
for their hiding themselves or covering their faces, unless indeed they 
are ashamed of them. Every Malay man or boy carries a creese, or knife 
of some kind, in a large wooden sheath by his side ^ this and the sarong 
they never go without. The “ sarong^’ is a curious garment 5 it is a 
ring or cylinder of calico, about a yard deep and a yard and a half in 
diameter ; it is worn in all sorts of ways ; either over one shoulder as 
a scarf, or wrapped round the body like a Scotch plaid, or more gene- 
rally put round the waist like a petticoat, and twisted or tucked in in 
a great bunch in front, having a curious and uncomfortable appearance, 
though, from its being generally of bright colours, it is not unpicturesqiie. 

The people generally appear to be very good Mohamedans, They 
abstain rigidly from wine and pork ; they pray pretty regularly, attend 
the mosques on Eridays, and have two or three wives when they can 
afford it. Many make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and they have school- 
masters in most villages, who teach the children to read the Koran and 
to write. Here was a degree of social organization which the succes- 
sive European conquerors of the country had had nothing to do with ; 
and one cannot help admiring the wonderful genius of that man whose 
doctrines and mode of worship should have spread so wide and taken 
such deep root, and who, however great the errors of his system, has at 
all events banished idolatry, and raised many barbarous nations one step 
in the scale of civilization. 

We had now made up our minds to go to Mount Ophir, which lay 
about thirty miles further in the interior, and to reach the summit of 
which is a great object with all adventurous tourists who visit Malacca. 
We had heard most alarming accounts of the difficulties and fetigues 
we should have to undergo, and of the danger of being bled to death 
by the little leeches which infest the Jungles. Of these, however, we 
had already had some experience, and had got used to them. Tliey are 
about an inch in length, and slender, with suckers at both ends of the 
body, and move, not by crawling, like our common leeches, but by suc- 
cessive steps, exactly like the geometrk^ox measuring caterpillars. They 
do not inhabit the water, but frequent damp Jungle, on the leaves of 
plants, where they may often he seen standing erect or outstretched on 
their posterior extremity, and moving about their head right and left 
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ill searcli of something to attack themselves to. Their bite is so gentle 
that it is never felt, and when satisfied they drop ofi‘^ so that the only 
intimation you have of their attacks is when, on changing your clothes^ 
you find your stockings or trousers saturated with blood. This used 
to happen with us every day, the only inconvenience being a very great 
irritation as the bites healed. The leeches, therefore, we did not care 
about, and all other hardships we determined to put up with; but the 
difiiculty remained to find men to go with us for^ a moderate payment, 
as we were determined not to be imposed upon, and the Malays are 
generally rather extravagant in them demands when a trip is contem- 
plated to Mount Ophir. 

At length, however, after several failures in our negotiations, we suc- 
ceeded in agreeing with an old man and four young ones to carry our 
baggage to the mountain, and remain there a week with us and shoot 
birds, etc., during the time. Besides the necessary provisions^ we took 
the smallest possible quantity of clothes and bedding, as we had to 
carry collecting apparatus, guns and ammunition, and ^'cadjaris’’ (or 
large mats, made of the leaves of a Fandams) to thatch our hut with. It 
was a drizzling morning when we started, at about six o’clock, but this 
was quite as pleasant for walking. Tor the first three miles we had a 
pretty good wide road, through a lofty jungle, with only occasional mud- 
holes to wade through. We then reached a village where one of our 
men lived, and they proposed staying here an hour for one of the wo- 
men to sift the rice, which they had found was so full of husk as to be 
almost uneatable. This being done, we again went on through a more 
open country, along paths among fruit-trees and cottages, and, crossing 
over a wide paddy-field valley, we reached another village about ten 
o’clock, where we stayed to breakfast. Starting hence about twelve, we 
crossed a second paddy-field, and then entered again into the gloomy 
jungle. Here our men loaded their guns with hall, assuring us that 
tigers, elephants, and rhinoceroses were all abundant. On our w^ay they 
pointed out the footprints of these animals, and I was in hopes we 
should get a sight of them ; but we went on mile after mile through the 
jungle and saw nothing till we again emerged at another village, where 
we were to get a guide who knew the road up the mountain. While 
resting here an examination for leeches took place, and many of our 
party found themselves bitten in several places. I escaped myself, by 
wearing my worsted socks over my trousers, and kept in their place by 
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boots laced up over tbem. I found several leeebes in my boots, vainlj 
endeavouring to find some aperture at which to enter. The little crea« 
tiires are as tough as leather; nothing wili kill them but cutting them, 
in pieces. Our guide having been agreed with, we again went on over a 
very swampy country, crossing numerous paddy-fields and small streams, 
often up to our knees in mud or water. The path was here very bad, 
and at the end of a long clay’s walk we found it rather fatiguing. At 
length, between five and six o’clock, we reached the house of the Pary- 
ooloo,” or head man of the district, a little old white-headed Malay, 
who gave us the use of the verandah of his house with much civility. 

The next morning early we were again on our way, and found the 
path very bad till we got into a long tract of Jungle, where it became 
worse. It was now exceedingly naiTow, and at every twenty yards 
there was either a tree fallen across the path to climb over, or a deep 
mud-hole to wade through, neither of which inconveniences could be 
avoided. Kevertheiess we walked on briskly, and our men, though 
each carrying a load of about eighty pounds besides his gun, kept up 
with us in a manner that quite astonished me. Along this path we 
overtook or met great numbers of Chinese and Malays going to or re- 
turning from the gold mines of Mount Ophir, which are worked by Chi- 
nese. About ten a.m. we stayed at a brook in the middle of the Jungle 
to breakfast, before which we enjoyed a bath in the cool water. Pro- 
ceeding pn, in about two hours we emerged from the jungle, and had a 
fine view of the mountain a short distance to our right. Here was an 
open space of high grass once cultivated, through which the path led to 
a stream which comes from the mountain. Our men now told us that 
a path must be cut through the jungle before we could proceed, and it 
would be better to remain here the rest of the day, while they explored 
and cleared a way for us. Though I am rather doubtful now whether 
this was necessary, we were obliged to submit to their guidance, and 
the two oldest men accordingly went off with their parangs” (long 
Malay knives), while we roamed about to explore the locality till dinner- 
time. Close above us, on a bank, were some cocoa-nut and otliei* fruit- 
trees, where a house had once stood, deserted, we were told, on account 
of the great number of elephants which infested the locality. All 
about we found paths trodden by these huge animals, and heaps of 
tlieh- dung in every direction, though all evidently some months old 
The trunks of the cocoa-nut-trees were much rasped or gnawed at two 
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or three different heights from three to six or seven feet. The lowest 
of these marks were made by deer, who eat the fibrous wood of the 
palm, and the higher ones, our men said, by the elephants. Our hopes 
were thus again excited 5 but our head man told us that this year the 
elephants had deserted the place ; though only a year ago, when he slept 
at this very spot, he heard their loud trumpetings all around him, W*e 
were therefore condemned to a quiet night, which we passed sleeping 
on the ground, with our palm mats supported by poles forming a roof 
over us. 

The following morning we started to ascend the mountain, and pro- 
ceeded for about an hour through a flat swampy jungle and occasional 
open grassy flields, till we reached a spot higher up the river we had left. 
Here our guide told us was the last place we should find water till we 
reached the top of the mountain. We therefore stayed here to breakfast, 
and had a small shed made in which to leave most of our baggage, 
taking with us only what was absolutely necessary. The little river 
here rushed among large granite rocks, and on its banks were many 
beautiful ferns. Trom this spot we began to ascend, and for about an 
hour continued climbing up a moderately steep hill. We then rested 
awhile, and were somewhat disgusted when our guide told us we were 
not half-way up the first hill The most conspicuous objects in this 
Jungle were the steinless Fandani, with leaves twenty feet long, like 
immense pine-apples. The prickly climbing palms of the genus Calamus 
were also abundant, and often of immense size, and fiercely armed with 
thick-set spines. In the more swampy parts of the jungle throngh which 
we passed before breakfast we had been much struck by some gorgeous 
flowers which everywhere grew on the surface of the ground without 
stem or leaves j they were of the most Intense crimson and yellow, 
and in the gloom were quite dazzling. They belonged bowever to a 
scitamineorxs plant which covered the low parts of the Jungle, and whose 
leaves grow from the ground on long straight stalks eight to ten feet 
long. As we continued our ascent I found, by looking right and left, 
that the ground fell more or less abruptly on each side of us, and that 
we were in fact , going along a ridge or spur of the inomitain. At 
length, after a very fatiguing pull, we came to a little level ground, 
and then commenced a deep descent. We still kept however to the 
ridge, for all the way the ground fell on both sides of us, and tlie same 
was the case in the hollow or saddle at the bottom, and in the next 
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ascent. This was more precipitous and difficulty the vegetation became 
more dense and stunted, and the curious pitcher-plants began to appear. 
To the first summit we had ascended near ^000 feet, we then descended 
about 500, and we had now a fatiguing ascent of about 1200 feet to 
reach Padary Batter,” which was to be our resting-place. When at 
length we reached it I was well repaid by seeing, for the first time, 
something of tropical mountain vegetation. My experience had hitherto 
been entirely in the plains. 

Padary Batter” (the rocky field) is an expanse of even granite rook, 
at an angle of about 25^, and at an elevation above the sea of about 2700 
feet. It is in places quite bare, in others covered with a dense mass of 
sedgy vegetation, a great portion of which is composed of the grass- 
leaved Anmdimcea^ a beautiful Orchideous plant with purple fiowers. 
But the most singular feature is the Oonifem^ which at this compa- 
ratively slight elevation suddenly appear in great abundance. There 
are here three species of JDacrydium, straggling irregular trees of twenty 
or thirty feet in height, with the leaves of a fir and the loose bark of a 
yew-tree. Next to these the Pitcher-plants were the most striking. 
They were in great abundance, and there appeared to be a great many 
different kinds, though, without a careful study of them, it is difficult 
to determine how many may be diflPerent states of the same plant. 
Some have magnificent purple spotted pitchers eight inches long, and of 
a very thick and solid texture ; these are borne in the air on the end of 
the long twisted midrib of a large leaf. Others are almost orbicular, 
and grow in a cluster on the ground, the" leaf being reduced to such a 
rudimentary state as to be merely a stalk to the pitcher. Other kinds 
vary from both of these ; but we were more occupied in our search after 
their liquid contents than in the examination of their botanical pecu- 
liarities, for the thermometer stood at 85°, and since we left the bottom 
we had seen no water. Now however we had plenty, and by selecting 
those pitchers which were unopened, or were buried in moss and foliage, 
we obtained very drinkable water. Most of them contain a kind of 
insect soup, too strongly flavoured with formic acid, as I discovered, to 
my disgust, in my first eager attempts to get a drink. I here took an 
observation for the altitude with the sympiesometer, and we then ])ro- 
ceeded with the ascent. We soon again entered a scrubby jungle, where 
we found the fine Mount Ophir Ferns in great abundance. One of these, 
the Mato7tia peetbiata of Brown, is most beautiful; the frond grows on 
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a slender stalk six. to eight feet long, and is most elegantly shaped, 
forming a drooping crown of foliage. Here also grew a beaiitifnV CJy- 
pripedium, probably C. harhatum^ and a little higher up a liandsorae 
Bendrohimi. 

After ascending about 800 feet higher we found ourselves on a peak 
called Gunong tundok’’ (the hanging mountain), and close opposite 
to us was Mount Opliir itself, with lower peaks on each side of it. The 
prospect of another descent, and an apparently almost vertical precipice 
between us and the summit, was now too much for our coolies, and 
three of them declared they could go no further; we accordingly left 
our guns and most of our bedding; and with the old man and our 
guide (and each of us carrying a bundle), we went on, leaving a portion 
of rice for those that remained. There were plenty of pitcher-plants 
about, so they did not want for water. The descent and succeeding 
ascent were very precipitous. Often we had to climb up by roots and 
creepers, but the distance was comparatively small, and we soon reached 
our resting-place, a huge overhanging rock, which forms the summit 
of the mountain. It is about 150 feet high, and under it is a little 
hollow full of water, which trickles imperceptibly. A winding craggy 
path leads to the summit, which is tolerably flat, but not more than 
thirty or forty yards in diameter, and covered with Bacrpdiiims, and 
with a shrubby vegetation of BlceocarpuSi Vaccmium, Rhododendron^ 
Eugenia, etc.; few however were in flpwer. We had occasional glimpses 
of a magnificent view, but masses of cloud continually rolling below us 
prevented any satisfactory panorama. 

Eeturning to our rock we found the rice cooked, and after dinner I 
took an observation for the altitude, and then searched for shells and 
insects till dusk, with however but Httle success. The rest of our party 
had thought better of it, and had come after us; the evening was still 
and cloudy, and, lying on a bed of bushes and ferns, with a blanket 
over us, we were quite warm. During the night the thermometer did 
not fall below 66°. 

In the morning we again went to the summit, and searched diligently 
for insects, etc. We were rewarded by finding a few rare Coleoptera 
md. Memiptera ; and as the sun came out, some fine butterflies, of the 
genus Pieris, handsomely marked with red and yellow, began to appear 
flying round and round about the summit. I succeeded in obtaining 
,two or three fine specimens. Of birds we saw only some swallows 
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sailiBg over the surface of the shrubs, capturing the small flies and 
other insects, and a small honeysucker, which we could not approach 
near enough to determine accurately. Some of our men found a few 
small shells, two Helices^ and a pretty little Cijclostoma. Occasionally 
Ave got a fine view in one direction, but the rolling masses of cloud pre- 
vented any complete panorama. I could see however sufficient to con- 
firm me in the opinion that in this part of the peninsula there is no 
connected mountain-range, hut isolated hills and groups of hills rising 
out of a great forest plain. The Moa river was a beautiful object, but 
the paddy-field valleys before mentioned looked more imposing, ap- 
pearing in the distance like large rivers. 

About ten o’clock we descended, on our way down collecting a few 
of the beautiful Terns and some of the flowering plants. We had sent 
half of our men off early in the morning to prepare a hut for us at the 
foot of the mountain, where we intended to remain a week. We found 
the desci^nt apparently longer and more tiring than the ascent. The 
day became overcast, a drizzling rain fell, and we saw neither birds nor 
.insects to enliven the path. We reached the bottom about three p.m., 
and found our hut erected in a little spot which the men had cleared 
close by the river. We were glad to rest for the remainder of the day. 

We stayed here a week, our men shooting, and we ourselves roaming 
about the jungle and np and down the river collecting. Insects were 
tolerably abundant, and I obtained numbers of new and remarkable 
species. Little dragon-flies of the most exquisite hues were to be 
found along the brook side, while on the surface of the water were 
‘‘water boatmen” and “water scorpions,” and a very handsome whiiiy- 
wig beetle, the TorroTliymlms margmatiis, Castl., allied to our little 
OyrimB natatory hut three times as large, of a yellowish colour, long 
snouted, and spined behind. 

Among the curious things to he observed here was the singular co- 
lour of some of the leaves in the jungle. Some Terns and Lycopodiums 
and some other plants growing near the ground were of a shining me- 
tallic blue colour, as if tinged by some gaseous exhalation. The same 
plant in other places I have observed of an ordinary green, so that it is 
due to something in the soil or atmosphere of the locality. We were 
not fortunate enough to see any large animals. Wild cattle abound 
here, but we saw only their footsteps ; our men however declared one 
day they had seen a rhinoceros. We heard the fine Argus pheasants 
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every evenings but they were so wild that it was impossible to get a 
sight of them. Our rice being finisheds and our boxes crammed full of 
specimens, we returned, our men taking us by what they termed a better 
road, winding about through Malay villages, and- making our second 
day’s walk upwards of thirty miles. I only stayed at Ayer Panas a 
sufficient time to pack up all my collections, and then retunied to 
Malacca on my way to Singapore.’ We were congratulated by all our 
friends on having lived a week at the foot of Mount Ophir without 
getting fever.*— A. E. W. 


Botanical OljecU communicated to the Kew Museum, Amazon 
or its Tributaries^ in 1853 ; by Eichaed Speuce, Esa. 

{Continued from vol. v. p. 247.) 

122-143 are instruments used or ornaments worn by the Uaiipe 
Indians, and principally by their chiefs, or TucMuaSy during their 
festivals (called Bahocuris). There are duplicates of nearly all. 

The Eio TJaupes joins the Eio Negro a little north of Sao Gabriel, 
and its course is nearly coincident with the actual Equator. 

122. Murucu, or staff, used by the Tuchcmas (chiefs) of the Uaupe 
Indians, The wood is of the Miira-piranga {i. e. red wood), — 1915 to 
Bentham, — ahandspme large-flowered Myrtaceous tree, growing on the 
inundated shores of the Eio Negro. Near the base is a hole, contain- 
ing pebbles, which rattle with every motion of the Murucii; they have 
been inserted by heating the wood, and distending the orifice so as to 
admit their entrance. Of the ornaments on the upper part, the lowest 
is of narrow strips of the skin (with the hair) of a small black monkey 
called Ua'iapissd, frequent near Sao Gabriel, and excellent eating. Then 
follow a few feathers of Toucan, and white down from the breast of 
the Mtikin (Curassow). The bright blue feathers are of some small bird ; 
they are tightly wrapped with Curaua string. The two terminal pro- 
cesses (stuck into clefts and wrapped with curaua, stained with caraju- 
ru) are generally two pieces of bone, and are sometimes smeared with 
IJiraii, so as to cause the death of any person they pierce ; but as the 
instrument is not used in war, I cannot say why it possesses this deadly 
apparatus. 

Acanga-twra e. headAtand or tiara). (This kind is worn 
. VOL. VII. :.2 E ^ 
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only by tbe Tucbauas.) The cloth forming the base is of Guraiia, 
White clown of Gaviao real {Aquila regalk?)^ or of Miitm {Calax alec- 
tor), Feathers of Ardru (Macaw) ; the yellow ones, from the tail and 
shoulders of the bird, having been changed from their normal scarlet 
colour by some artificial treatment in the domesticated state. String 
of Curaua, smeared with the gum of the Amni (Moronobea globuiifera), 
and then rolled in the hairs of the monkey called Macaco harrigudo : to 
make a thick cord, several strands of this are twisted together. 

Note, The hairy cord on most of the other ornaments has all been 
made in this way. 

124. Acanga-tdra (of attendants). The framework of one of these 
is of Uarumu (the name given to various species of Mamntal)^ of the 
other of Tucini (Astrocaryum vulgare); the concentric rings being 
strips of the petiole, 'and the interwoven fillet-slips of the leaflets. The 
feathers are of Toucans. 

125.. Acanga-tdra (of attendants). Changed feathers of Ardra fuiied 
on a cord of monkey ^s hair. 

126. Acanga-tdra (of attendants). These are merely feathers of 
Toucan fixed on slender Guraua string. 

127. Necklace of the teeth of i\\& Xagudra-te, ot (Felis oinja, 
X.). The teeth are bored near their base, and a slender string of 
Curaud passed through the hole attaches them to a stout cord of 
monkey’s hair. 

128. Neck-ornaments of- chief (Tuchaua). These are pieces of 
porphyry (which occurs in veins in the granite throughout this region) 
cut into a cylindrical form, slightly bulging in the middle and with 
convex ends. The hole near one end; by which they are suspended, is 
bored by means of slender strips of the skin of the stem of a species of 
Alpnia (called Facdva-so7vrdca), twirled rapidly between the palms of 
the hands, with the addition of a little fine sand. It is said to be the 

to bore one of them. The string is of Tuctm, and the 
seeds are said to be those of some sort of Gourd. Stones hung perpen- 
dicularly, as these are, are worn only by the Tuchauas ; those of the 
rest of the tribe being suspended horiEontally, and very much smaller 
in size. 


{To he Gontimted,) 
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On D'kanbbAj a New tows q/" Olacacese, and some other Ceylon Flants 
belonging to that Natural Order; by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq,, 
Superintendent of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon. 

Nov. Gen. Urandka, I’to. Tribns Icacine.®. 

Gm. Char, Mores hemaphroditi. Calyx cupuliformis, 5-dentatus, per- 
sistens. Corollm petala 6, calycis segmentis obtusis alterna, oblonga, 
acuminata, valvata, laevia. Stamina 5, petalis alterna, exserta ; flla- 
mentis crassiusculis, versus apicem densissime pilis longis clavatis 
vestitum, iatioribus ; antlieris adnatis, introrsis, longitudinaliter de- 
biscentibus, loculis basi paullo divergentibus. Ovarium conicum, 
basi annulo glandulari parvo cinctum, uniloculare, biovulatum. 
Omla apice loculi pendula. Stylus subnuUus. Stigma minutum, 
subcapitatum. Brupa oblongo-attenuata, monosperma; pericarpio 
subcarnoso, intus ligneo-fibroso. Bmhryo in axi albuminis carnosi ; 
radiciih elongata, cylindrica; cotyledonihus planis, foliaceis, cordato- 
acuminatis, in albuminis medio sitis et eodem multo minoribus. — 
Arbor Zeylanica ingens ; raraulis teretihus ; folds alternis, pe?znwemis^ 
petiolatis, Integris^ lanceolatiSy coriaceis^ exstipulatis ; capitulis 7-12- 
JloriSi bracteatis^ pediunculatis, axillaribus. 

Urandra apicalis^ Thw. — C. P, No. 2569 in Herbario Peradeniensi. 

A very large tree, ratlier common in some forests of the Central 
Province, at an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet. The leaves are 
coriaceous, perfectly smooth, bright green above, paler beneath, 4-6 
inches long by 2-3 inches wide, ovate-lanceolate, rather suddenly acu- 
minate and narrowed towards the petiole, which is grooved above and 
from J- to f inch in length. Petals purple, with the apical half greenish. 
Drupe oblong, pointed, If inch long and ID lines wide^ green, more 
or less tinged and blotched with purple, the upper half white. 

The Kandians call the tree Oorookannoo-gass. 

This species is closely allied to Stemonurus^ BL {Gomphayidra^ Wall,), 
but differs in all its flowers being fertile, in its small, not pulvinate 
stigma, and in the structure of its ripe fruit. The habit of the plant 
is also distinct, and the flowers and fruit are much larger than in the 
species of occurring in the island. As regards the latter 

genus, I may remark that I am acquainted whh but two species be- 
longing to it as natives of Ceylon, C. P. Nos. 251 and 375 in this 
herbarium, which are very abundant; and as these vary veiy much in 
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the size and sliape of their leaves^ I suspect they furnish the materiab 
of the four described by Mr. Miers in the ‘Annals of Natural History/' 
ser. vol. x., as growing in Ceylon. I have carefully examined ripe 
seeds of what I take to be the GompMndra polpnorplm^ W. et Arn.^ 
and have not been able to discover the large thin cotyledons which 
Mr. Miers ^ states he found present in the single specimen he dissectexL 
According to my analysis, the albumen is divided longitudinally into 
two subequal portions by the intervention of a loose cellular stratum, 
whose margin nearly reaches on every side to the testa, or rather to a 
whitish raised line, which is very conspicuous on the outside of the 
seed, passing quite round it lengthwdse, and consisting of a fillet of 
spiral vessels lying between the two thin coats or layers of the testa. 
The loose cellular stratum is organically connected with the albumen ; 
its cells being a continuation of those of the albumen, and differing 
from them principally in containing no amylaceous granules. The cells 
of the albumen are arranged in lines radiating from the central loose 
tissue to the periphery of the seed. The orthotropous roundish em- 
bryo, which is very minute, lies close underneath the hiliim, within a 
somewhat dilated portion of the loose cellular tissue above described ; 
the cotyledons are exceedingly small. Before maturity the embryo is 
attached by a suspensor to the foramen. 

The same eminent botanist (Mr. Miers) describes, in the work above 
quoted, vol, ix. p. 396, three species of Mappia, Jacq. (Btemonurm, li. 
W,), as indigenous to Ceylon. I have collected specimens from a variety 
of localities at diflerent elevations and can discover no satisfactory spe- 
cific distinction between them, but merely such differences as may he 
considered due to climatal influence. The specimens from the hills are 
more robust, with thicker leaves and larger flowers, whilst those from 
the low country have thin flaccid leaves, varying greatly in size, and 
small fi.owers, narrow when in bud. Intermediate forms however occur, 
showing the above to be merely varieties of one species. A. similar 
variation, resulting from difference of climate, exhibits itself in Turpifm^ 
Murray J3Ima (K'lirrimia, Axil.), Elceodendr on and other genera, consti- 
tuting probably sub-permanent varieties ; but it surely is not expedient 
to exalt such varieties into species. 

* Annals of Natural History, ser. S, vol. x. p. 31. 
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iVb^e Bias SAB A. 

To the JSditor of the Keto Gardeti Miscellamj. 

Bear Sir, — You must well remember tlie surprise whicli was caused 
among botanists by the very confident manner in which Mr. A. R. 
Wallace announced, in his little work on the ‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,’ that the plant producing the Piassaba of commerce is not 
the Attalea fimifera of Martins, but a new species of Leopoldmia, which 
he called Z: Massabaf Air. Wallace honestly confessed himself but 
slightly acquainted with the science of botany, which excited still more 
surprise that he should, in his first essay, ^ unhesitatingly ’ offer an 
opinion in opposition to the immortal Martins, whose work he has so 
largely used in his * Palm. Trees of the Amazon while many attri- 
buted it rather to his want of a fuller knowledge of the subject. 

In your review of his book you took a wiser view of the case : 
acknowledging your respect for the opinion of the great German 
botanist, you nevertheless thought it advisable to inquire more fully 
into the subject. 

* In justice however to Mr. Wallace, and in justice to the author of the critique 
in our ‘Journal of Botany/ we insert the following extract of a letter just received 
from Mr. Spruce: — “When Mr. Wallace came down the Rio Negro, in September, 
1851, he showed me a few figures of Palms, I pointed ont to him which seemed to 
be new, and encouraged him to go on. I also proposed that we should work them 
up together, I taking the literary part and he the pictorial, which he declined. As 
I had also met with some of his Palms, and had my names for them, this caused me 
to relax in my study of the tribe, seeing myself likely to he forestalled in the results 
of my labours. He has sent me a copy ; the figures are very pretty, and with some 
of them he has been very successful : I may instance the figures of Ea^Ma tmdigera^ 
and Acroeomia sclerocarpa. The worst figure in the book is that of Iriartea ven^ 
tricosa. The most striking fault of nearly all the figures of the larger species is 
that the stem is much too thick compared with the length of the fronds, and that 
the latter bear only half as many pinnm as they ought to have. The descriptions 
are worse than nothing, — in many cases not a single circumstance that a botanist 
would care to know ; but the accounts of the uses are good. His Leopoldima Fias-- 
saba and ETauritia Carana are two magnificent new Palms, both correctly referred to 
their genus, but the former has been figured from a stunted specimen. I have got a 
series of specimens for your Museum, showing the way in which. ViitFiassaha grows 
on the tree.’’ — It is thus clear that there ai*e two Palms affording the Piassaba of 
commerce, of which the one we have as good reason to believe to be the Attalea 
funifem xA Martins, as we know the other to be the Leopoldmia Fmssaba of Mr. 
Wallace j and our friend Mr. Archer, in his present letter, thanks to the commercial 
importance of his place of residence, confirms the fact by the statement of a differ- 
ence in the fibres of the two.— 'H d. 
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I am strongly inclined to think that the result will prove you right ; 
fori believe it will be found that the production of this curious and now 
very useful vegetable fibre is not confined to one plant, but is certainly 
yielded by two Palms at least. At all events I am prepared to prove 
that there are two distinct kinds of Piassaba known in commerce, dif- 
fering so widely in quality that one now sells for PSD to ^30 per ton, 
whilst the other realizes not less than I hope soon to send speci- 
mens of both to the Museum of Economic Botany. 

It is still stronger evidence in favonr of my opinion, that these two 
qualities do not come from one locality, but the very fine kind comes 
from (the Bio Negro by way of) Para, and the inferior one from Ceara. 
There is too little difference in these two places to warrant the suppo- 
sition that a mere change of habitat can be the cause ; and as the trees 
are not cuUlmkd in either district, it cannot result from culture ; the 
cause therefore will in all probability be as I have suggested. 

At present the consumption of Piassaba is very considerable. I can- 
not exactly ascertain the quantity imported, but it is certainly over 
2000 tons; the coarser kind (Ceara) is used for street brooms and 
similar rough cleaning implements, but the fine kind (Para) is extensively 
employed in the formation of brushes used in the cloth factories, and 
when dyed black is largely mixed with bristles and used in the manu- 
facture of cheap clothes-brushes, and even hair-brushes, etc. 

Whether Mr. Wallace has truly described the Palm from which he 
saw the Piassaba taken, is another question, and can only be decided by 
a competent botanical authority, after an examination of the plant ; but 
his powers of observation are considerable, and have been w^ell trained, 
and his opinion is entitled to that respect which you so gracefully ac- 
corded, Tours truly, 

T. C. Aechee. 

June 11, 


Sarsaparilla. Extract of a Letter from Me. Sfeuce, dated lUo Negro, 
Eehruanj 5, 1855. 

Sarsaparilla is growing scarce and difficult to obtain on these rivers, 
and is now found oidy at the head-waters of some of the tributaries of 
the Bio Negro, Orinoco, and Oasiquiare. Lower down the same streams 
it seems to have been all uprooted. Those who go to gather it must 
spend four or six months in the forest, and endure all sorts of priva- 
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tions, I have never in the whole course of my wanderings come across 
one of the species of to which affords Sarsaparilla of commerce, 
though I have gathered numerous species of that genus. Eut in 1852 
I saw plants of a Smilax near Sao Gabriel (and I sent specimens of the 
leaves and fruit to Kew), which had been brought from the Canaburis, 
and from which I saw the roots extracted and dried for sale. 

Those who go to collect Sarsaparilla tell me they are guided by three 
characters : — 

1. Many stems from a root. 

2. Prickles of stem closely set. 

3. Leaves thin (not coriaceous). 

lam assured that the species of Smilax possessing tliese characters 
united have also numerous long roots, radiating horizontally from the 
crown ; while the single-stemmed species have only a solitaiy tap-root. 

I am aware that the Jamaica Sarsaparilla is said to command a 
better price in the market than that of Para, but I thought it had been 
planted in that island. Of the Sarsaparilla collected in the upper tri- 
butaries of the Orinoco, of the Eio Negro, the greater portion goes to 
the Para market, where it fetches a better price than at Angostura. I 
am not aware that it enters into the commerce of any other port in 
Venezuela except Angostura ; and it is curious if the same Sarsaparilla 
coining to England by way of Jamaica sells for double the price that it 
fetches when sent by way of Para. Just now there is no demand 
whatever for Sarsaparilla in tlie Para market, and, like every other draw- 
back to commerce, it is attributed to the war with Kussia ; with what 
reason, you will know better than L 
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Caul Mulleh : Recensio Generis Graminearum Zoysia, m Mold ani 
ScJdecJdendaV s ^Botanisclie Zeitung^ 1855, No. 16. 

A Nuremberg horticulturist, improving upon Pansner’s Goosebefries, 
has published a monograph of Apples, which he divides into 16 genera 
and 1263 species, each with its formal Latin generic and specific name 
and so-called diagnosis. Although nothing can be so absurd as this 
exaggerated attempt to classify the unclassifhible, to express in precise 
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words inappreciable differences- in colour, smelly flavour, etc., yet in 
horticulture the methodical distinction of varieties, however vague and 
uncertain, is often of considerable importance. But we are daily more 
and more threatened with invasions into the field of botany of similar 
principles-. Species which, owing to their wide geogTapliical range and 
facility of accommodating themselves to a number of difl.’ereiit climates, 
seasons, soils, and aspects, show great diversity in their outward appear- 
ance, have been considered as genera ; and any appreciable differences, 
not only in different individuals but in fragmentary specimens, have been 
regarded as distinguishing species. Instances could be named where 
two or three genera and twenty or thirty species have been carved out 
of a single Liniiman species, which an unprejudiced review of numerous 
specimens from a great variety of localities compels us to return to. 
This is more especially the case with the weeds of cultivation, with 
maritime, acpiatic, and amphibious plants, and with those genera and 
natural orders where the type of the floral organs is much reduced, 
such as FisUa, CaUitriche, Charay Ferns, and Glumaceous plants. 

The Graminem have been peculiarly unfortunate as to their specific 
demarcation. With a great general similarity of habit, tliis extensive 
lamily presents a wonderful variety in the modifications of the floral 
parts. This circumstance, together with the great reduction these 
organs have undergone from the more regular types of tlie higher Mo- 
nocotyledonous Orders, has directed to Graminem the special attention 
of many of the greatest botanists, as well as of a host of minor dabblers 
in the science. Speculations without number have been put forth on 
their typical structure, a large proportion of species have been analysed 
and described with the greatest minuteness, and a still larger mass of 
forms have been published with loose and incomplete diagnoses ; but wc 
have as yet had no experienced botanist, with true philosophical views, 
who has taken the trouble to go through the chaotic mass and reduce 
- it to manageable order. Trinins and Nees von Esen])eck have done the 
most towards it; but Trinius’s materials were insuflicient, and he did 
not live to complete his work. ISfees von Esenbeck’s labours show the 
greatest knowledge of the subject, and if we do not always agree witli 
him in the number of species he admits, still, the forms he describes arc 
at the least appreciable varieties, and his observations are accurate ; but 
he also has given up the science without having completed any general 
work on the Order, Kiinth had studied the ffimily well, and described 
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a large number of species (or shall we say specimens ?) with minute 
accuracy ; but when he came to publish a general enumeration, the 
urgency of booksellers forced him to draw it up in the greatest haste, 
and he produced a mere compilation, where his own descriptions are 
followed by or intermingled with the diagnoses of others, without 
method or criticism, so that the determination of Grasses by his book is 
perfectly hopeless. A new enumeration, Steudel’s ‘ Synopsis Glnroa- . 
cearum,’ has now appeared, with great pretensions at method, unifor- 
mity of diagnoses, and subdivision of the large genera. As a compiler 
the author deserves great credit, and produces most useful works of 
reference-indexes, as it were, to the productions of others, but as a 
work of science his Gramimm have already met with much deserved 
criticism. His materials must have been totally inadequate to the task ; 
he can have seen but very few authentic specimens of described exotic 
species, for the number of those he repeats as new genera is very con- 
siderable ; his generic, sectional, and specific characters are ill-defined, 
and not contrasted ; and the multiplication of species without critical 
comparison is enormous. There are few who have carried out on so 
large a scale the principle, that plants described by different authors 
under dift'erent names, or coming from different countries, mmt be 
distinct, however inappreciable the supposed characters. 

Among his critics there is one however who has the boldness to 
find fault with’ him in the opposite direction. Accustomed to the most 
minute microscopical variations used for the distinction of Mosses, Dr. 
Carl Miiller proposes to introduce into the specific demarcation of Gm- 
mine(B two elements, against which we must enter our solemn protest : 
—the application of the microscope to differences in the surface and cir- 
cumscription of the herbaceous organs, and what he calls the pliytogeo- 
graphical principle. As an exemplification he has taken the genus 
Zogsia, which will also afford an apt illustration of our own views. 

. The Zoysia pimgens^ Willd,, is a common sea-coast plant in tropical 
and subtropical Asia, extending from the Mauritius and Ceylon, along 
the shores of India, and thence through the Moluccas to Australia and 
New Zealand, and northward apparently (though perhaps less con- 
tinuously) to China and Japan. Like the European Grasses which in 
a similar inanner grow half buried in maritime sands, it varies miieh 
in size and stature, in the length of th^ spike, in the number and 
density of the spikelets, in the creeping or tufted stems, in the colouiv 
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aiidj to a certain degree, in the shape of, the spikelets. Besides tliatj 
ill dried specimens there are numerous variations^ which depend upon 
the season, the age of the plant, the state of the atmospliere, etc., when 
the specimen was gathered, or the way it was dried, all whicli disap- 
pear in the living plant; such are the flat or convolute leaves, the 
number and straightness or crispness of the hairs at the mouth of the 
vagina, the prominence of the tubercles from which tliey arise, the size 
and degree of laceration of the ligula, the breadtli and colour of the 
spikelets, the texture of the glumes and valves and the degree of pro™ 
minence of their nerves, etc., all of which it is now sought to introduce 
into specific diagnoses. The minute denticulations of the apex of the 
glumes and palem and the length of the minute point or arista of the 
upper glume are variable in this, as in so many other Grasses, in one and 
the same spike. Of the specific unity of all these supposed varieties we 
have the testimony of all the great agrostologists who have had good 
materials to examine, of all Indian botanists who have seen the plant in 
its native stations, and above all- of Eobert Brown, whose decisions are 
those of an acute and powerful mind, founded in most instances upon 
the accurate observation of living plants, confirmed by a careful 
analysis of numerous and well selected dried specimens, Our own 
opinion is derived chiefly from the examination of the liookeriaii and 
other herbaria at Kew j which contain between forty and fifty speci- 
mens of Zoyda 'pungenSi collected at fomieen or fifteen different loca- 
lities within the limits above assigned to it. 

From Dr. Carl Muller’s paper it would appear (though not expressly 
so stated) that he possesses five sjjecimens only, which he considers as 
so many distinct species. One, from Griffith’s Malacca“^’ collection, he 
considers as the true Z, pimgens, and so far he is right, as is shown 
by the corresponding specimens wffiich vve possess. He has then two 
ikustralian specimens, both given by Eobert Brown as the true Z. 
pmigmSs which Dr. Carl Miiller distinguishes as species, under 
the name of Z. ^edoides and Z. Brownii^ but here, for the reasons 
above stated, Mr. Brown’s authority will surely prevail, and our own 
Australian specimens certainly belong to the true Z. piingem. The 
fourth is a supposed inland plant, being distributed with the label So- 
rampore, Griffith,” and upon the phytogeograpliical principle, as well 

* lu p. 267 of tlic above-mentioricil paper it is ealletl Gi-ms von Serampore,” 
but tills is a slip of tiio pen, as plainly appears from tlie rest of ilie paper. 
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as upon supposed minute cliaracteis, this is described as a very distinct 
species, under the name of Z, GriffitJdam. The geographical principle 
disappears entirely when we know that all the plants labelled as above 
were from Dr. Toigt’s collection made in the Botanic Garden of Se- 
ranipor.e, and consisted of the plants cultivated there, with a few of the 
garden weeds . We have several specim ens of this Zoyda from the same 
source and with the same label. It is the common sea-coast plant, 
starved apparently in the Serampoi'e garden for want of its genial 
maritime air. Some of our fragments correspond to C. Miiller’s de^ 
scrip tion, but they are accompanied by a larger specimen (most pro^ 
bably from the same tuft), in which almost all his characters disappear. 

We have not seen Dr. Muller’s fifth specimen, gathered in Java by 
Zollinger, which he calls Z. arktata^ but both the locality and the cha- 
racters are within the ordinary range of 

If we had never seen our ^oa annua growing, and if we were working’ 
in some remote corner of the globe (if such there be) where it does not 
grow, only possessing in our herbaria a half burnt-iip hard fragment 
from the hot Mediterranean coast, a luxuriant specimen of the brightest 
green, with broad leaves, from some of the rich pastures of • central 
Europe, a purplish-tinted Tom-Thumb specimen from one of our dry 
downs, a stunted compact one from the cold subarctic regions, and a 
strong one from the United States or some distant part of Siberia, could 
not we readily find microscopical and phytogeographical characters 
to distinguish them as so many species? 


The PHYTOLoeiST : a Botanical Journal. New Series. Nos. l and 2, 
1855. Lpndon, W. Pamplin, 8vo. 

We are glad to see this new series of ^The Phytologist’ with the 
respectable iianie of “W. Pamplin” as the publisher. This is a suiTicient 
guaniiitee for the character and respectability of the journal, even if 
there were no such pledge given in the Introductory Address of the 
editors as the ibllowing : — ‘‘ We are unbiassed by the views of parti- 
cular schools, scientific coteries, and the like, and hence we call no man 
our master. Again, as truth is our object, we will not be influenced 
by autliority, however eminent, to swerve, from verity. On the other 
haiidj we will sedulously avoid giving ^ny cause of offence to collaho- 
raieurs in the great cause of science,- Our aim will be to disseininate 
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scientific information, to piiblisli facts, or legitimate inferences froiii 
facts, and to avoid all needless disputes, personal squabbles, sectarian 
peculiarities, and the like.’’ The work is intended to be devoted to 
the investigation of British plants, and, like the former series, to be 
the medium of supplying the botanist with a record of the progress of 
Britisli botany. “As an essential and attractive feature of the new 
series of the ‘ Phy tologist,’ arrangements have been made for supply- 
ing with every number one sheet, or half a sheet at least, of descriptive 
British Botany^ with distinct, independent pagination, which, when 
completed, will form a portable Flora.” 

The articles in the two numbers before us are — 1. An Account of 
the Localities of some of the rarer British Plants and others noticed 
in North Wales by Mr. Pamplin and Mr. Irvine, in September, 1854, 
2. On Popular Names of Plants; where that of ^^Wmjhred'' {Plantago 
major) is discussed. 3. On the Statistics of the Order Bammculacea 
(British species). 4. Botanical Notes from South Devon, by T. W, 
Gissing, 5. On the Wimbledon oi Ane^nom apennim, 6 . A 

Catalogue of certain Plants growing Wild, chieliy in the environs of 
Settle, in Yorkshire, observed by W. Curtis in 1782. 7. Beviews. 8. 
Notices of the Linnoean Society. 9, Botanical Notes, Notices, and 
Q/Ueries. 10. Notes to Correspondents. 11. Books received for Ile- 
view. The ‘ British Botany ’ occupies eight pages in each number, 
and seems to be carefully and satisfactorily done. We know pot why, 
but the names of the editors of the work are sedulously suppressed, 
which we regret, for we see no reason for such concealment, and it is 
attended with this inconvenience, viz. that in the case of a new plant 
being described, or a supposed new one, E. confusiis, Nob.” for ex- 
ample, at page 8 (of Aquatilis or BatracJdum group), it would be 
impossible, iu any future work on British plants, to give the true au- 
thors the credit, or otherwise, of such a species. The work is printed 
on excellent paper with good type by J, E. Taylor, and the neat cover 
bears no less than three mottoes or inscriptions, in as many languages, 
not in Hehrew, Greek, and Latin, but in (we presume) JFe'kh^ and 
Greek, and Latin; the first is so enigmatical and imintelligible to us, 
that we shall be thankful if the editors will devote half a page in ex- 
plaining it in some future number. A woodcut, of probably a Dian- 
thus, is encircled by a sentence,. of which the words are so placed that 
the uniiiitiated, as in a round-robin, cannot tell wliich is first and wliicli 
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last ; and they are alternately reversed^ *‘Dduw tnipd Heb qeii-” la 
various particulars this work is so unlike its predecessor of the same 
name, that we should have considered it a distinct publication, but for 
its bearing, besides ‘‘No. 1, New Series,’' the number “ CLIX.”— we 
presume, of the old series. Now the last number of the ‘ Phytolbgist’ 
that we received is indeed No. CLVIII, ; but our copy at least is an 
imperfect or incomplete volume, of only 216 pages (the previous vo- 
lume reaches 1160 pages), and has neither title nor index. In its 
altered form we cannot doubt but it will meet with the support and 
encouragement that it deserves from British botanists. 


Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Plants ; comprising the specific Glia'- 
racter^ Description, Oulture, Ristorp, Application in the Arts, and 
every other desirable particiilar respecting all the Flants indigenous to, 
cnUwated in, or introduced into Britain. Neio Bdition, corrected to the 
present time. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by George Don, 
E.L.S., and David Wooster, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 
One very thick 8vo volume of 1574 pages. Longman and Co. 1855. 
This is one of the most remarkable works perhaps that has ever 
appeared on the subject of Botany in our country, of which the first 
edition is familiar to very many people both at home and abroad, a 
very large impression indeed having been prepaired in 1829, and for 
many years the work has been out of print. Indeed, it required the 
patience, the research, and the genius of Mr. Loudon to perform the 
task, and he had fortunately the assistance of Dr. Lindley and of the 
late Mr. David Don in the descriptive matter, and of Mr. J. D. 
Sowerby in the execution of the truly beautiful woodcuts. The object, 
as was then stated, was “ to include in tins Encyclopaedia all the indi- 
genous, cultivated, and exotic plants wLich are now found in, or have 
been introduced into, Britain; to give a natural history of those plants 
in popular but not unscientific language, accompanied by such descrip- 
tions, engraved figures, and elementary details, as should enable a 
beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the name of any 
plant which he may find in flower, refer it to its proper place, both in 
the Natural and Artificial Classification, and acquire ail the informa- 
tion respecting it which is useful or interesting. The WDik is then 
divided into two parts ; the first containing the Linnman or Artificial 
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'System of all tlie Genera and Species. The second part contains the 
tfussienan or INTaturai Arrangement of all the Genera, in such a way 
that a direct reference may be had from the Artificial System to the 
second arrangement, and again from the second to the first, without 
repetition of the species or any details connected with them.'’ It is 
clear however that preference is given to the Artificial or Linmean 
System over the Natural Arrangement 5 though we feel confident that, 
in the present day, the latter would have been preferred. It was not 
so perhaps when the first edition was prepared, and there were rea- 
sons, probably of economy, for republishing that exactly in the same 
form, and giving the additional matter in two '' additional supple- 
ments;” the first (in 139 pages) including all the plants originating 
in, or introduced into, Britain, between the first publication of the 
work in 1829 and January 1840, by W. H. Baxter, jun., under the 
direction of J. G. Loudon, and revised by George Don ; the second (in 
263 pages) including all plants so introduced between 1840 and 
March 1865, prepared by George Don, under the direction of Mrs. 
J. C. London, assisted by Mr. David Wooster ; the whole is concluded 
by a full Index of the systematic and English names, and the English 
and systematic synonyms in common use. 

We are far from saying that the generic characters are in general 
sufficiently full or satisfactory to enable "an English reader,” by which 
it is to be understood one little if at ail familiar with Botany, "to dis- 
cover the name of any plant he may find in flower,” but it will often 
be a great help to him; and with due study and application, aided by 
the numerous figures and the index of popular names, a tyro may 
learn a great deal. It is of course, we need not say, a hook of great 
value to the horticulturist, for it notices all the plants that have been, 
down to the present period, cultivated in our gardens ; to the student 
of British botany, for the plants of our country are figured and de- 
scribed; and we now -come to give the book its higliest cliaracter, viz. 
it is the only portable botanical work that can be useful to a traveller 
in foreign countries, and we have repeatedly recommended it as a com- 
panion to such wanderers, to whom it has proved really useful, and we 
have on that account regretted it has been so long out of print. But 
liere vve would beg that we may not be misunderstood. It is not meant 
that it can take the place of the 'Elora of New Zealand’ with the 
visitor to, or resident in, New Zealand; but, seeing that tlmt is literally 
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the only extra-European country whose vegetable productions have been 
the subject of a complete Elora, the question is, how are travellers m 
other regions to obtain any knowledge of the botanical productions— 
take Africa, South America, the West Indies, for example— but by en- 
cumbering themselves with such partial and imperfect Floras as exist, 
together with the bulky (yet important, but nevertheless incomplete) 
volumes of De Candolle, Walpers, Kunth, etc. ? True, tlie volume of 
Loudon before us makes no pi’etence, save in the matter of England, 
to represent a Flora of any country ; but since, thanks to the progress 
of horticulture, a vast amount of the more interesting and beautiful 
plants of all parts of the world are cultivated in England, they find a 
place here, and are frequently illustrated by figures and by a great' 
amount of historical information collected from various sources. In- 
deed, too much praise cannot be given to the work for the cleverness 
and general fidelity of the minute figures {muUimi in parw), and the 
amount of knowledge to be obtained on the uses and properties of 
plants. Whenever it comes to a new edition, we trust the Natural 
Arrangement will be adopted. 


Cocks, John, M.D. (of Devonport): Algaeum Fasciculi; a Collec- 
tion of Dried Specimens of British Weeds, car ef idly dried and pre- 
served, and correctly named after Dr, llarvefs ‘ Phycologia Britan- 
nica with a description of each plant, time of appearance, locality, 
etc. Small quarto. Dublin. 

The great beauty of the family of plants intended to be illustrated 
by this work, the pleasure of collecting them during the summer and 
autumn seasons on the healthful coasts of England, at those times so 
much frequented, and the facilities for studying them by the invaluable 
writings and figures of Dr. Harvey, all conspire to render it a great 
favourite with those who are able to appreciate the works of nature. 
The present work is a further help to the study and knowledge of the 
species. Nor is this the first of Dr. Cocks’ labours in this line. We 
have on a former occasion noticed his useful ' Seaweed Collector’s 
Guide/ containing plain instructions for collecting and preserving Alg<^, 
and a list of all the known species and localities in Great Britain. 
These two works, together with the volume of Dr, Harvey’s ' Manual 
of British Algm’ (or the more costly ^ Phycologia Britaniiica’ ofihe 
same author, for those who can afford it), wull render any one master 
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of the subject, and fit him to collect and preserve and eorrectly name 
the Algm of the British shores. The first fiisciciiltis of the ^Alga^nlll 
Eascicnli/ now before us, is, as might be expected from tlie author of 
*The Seaweed Collector’s Guide,’ very neatly got up, and tlie speci- 
mens are beautifidly displayed and preserved. In this lattcn* respect 
there is nothing to be needed; but we should have been glad to liave 
fructified specimens, wherever they can be had (and in tills there 
is no difficulty with the majority of the species, if sought at a proper 
season of the year) ; and we think that the wrapper bears an expres- 
sion in the title, “with a description of each plant which is not borne 
out by the contents. We find no description^ nor even a specific cha- 
racter. Each fasciculus contains ten species. 


Schott, H. : AEOiDEiE. lasc. I. II., each with 10 plates. Large fob 
Yienna. 1853-5. 

In the excellent * Meletemata Botanica’ of Schott and Endlicher, 
those botanists have given characters of the genera, and an eniimei’a- 
tion of certain species belonging to them, of the Eamily or Class 
Aroidem ; and, judging from two very heautifiil fasciculi of the pre- 
sent work before us, Dr. Schott’s object is here to describe, on a more 
extended scale, the genera and species. These descriptions are accom- 
panied with a considerable number of figures, some coloured and some 
plain, admirably executed in lithography. In Ease. I. the genus Bpa- 
tUpJiyllum, Schott, (of which the well-known Totlm cannmfolta may be 
considered the type,) has nine species described and six figured. Uro« 
spathay Schott, (to which belongs FotJm sacfiUmfolkiy Rudge,) has six 
species, and four figured. In Ease. II. the figure and analysis of yM- 
hrosinia Bassii, Mun., occupy an entire plate; a solitary species of the 
genus CryptoGoryne, Eischer, has five species described and' two figured, 
Bagenandray Dalzell, has only the LAoxicanay figured also by us in the* 
Journal of Botany, 1853, Tab. Y. and YI. StylocMtony Lcprieiir, is 
' an African genus of two species, one figured. TgpJmmiMy Schoifc, (of 
which Linn., may be considered the represcinlaiive,) 

has eleven species, and five are admirably figured, and with excellent 
analyses of the fructifications. 

We trust that nothing will occur to impede the progress of this 
work, for it is alike creditable to the author and to the artist, aiKi 
cannot fail to render great service to the cause of Botany. 
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HaeteYj Laimceston, Van Diemen’s Land, March 31, 1855* 

About four weeks ago I received your very welcome letter of Decem- 
ber 8tli, by the ‘ James Baines and a few days ago your older letter 
of Be^temher 27 came to hand. I have already partially replied to the 
former through Dr. Hooker, and I have long promised myself to write 
you a fuller letter, which has been deferred from day to day ; and now 
the mail is about being made up, I commence in rather a hurry. Eirst, 
you ask for Van Diemen’s Land alpine seeds, and I enclose a few, some 
few of which may I hope be worth having, though I send in fear and 
trembling of your pronouncing them all common and worthless. They 
are all/r6'5/^, and of my own gathering, I don’t know whether you 
have I)ecaspo7'a thymifolia in the garden, but it is well worth having, 
to bed out in an, American^'' bed, and is one of the most beautiful of 
the alpine little shrubs I have seen ; covered in the season with pendent 
clusters of crimson flowers and violet-coloured hlooniy berries, ripe while 
the flowers are in perfection; every twig which has not a cluster of 
flowers bears a bunch of berries. 1 gathered a great many more seeds 
on an excursion with Mr. W. Archer among the Western Mountains, 
but these I sent to our Irish gardens, as Mr. Archer was collecting for 
you, and will, I hope, take you a nice series when he goes to Europe 
next month. I have again written to liim, to beg him to make sure of 
the Telopia, which was not ripe when I was in the country. 

I arrived in Van Diemen’s Land about the middle of January, — rather 
the fag-end of the season, as far as flowering plants were concerned, — 
and I remained four weeks at Georgetown, near the mouth of the Tamar, 
busily engaged with the Algse. The neighbourhood of Georgetown 
appears; by all accounts, to be the best Algse-ground in the island. It 
is here that Gunn has chiefly collected, and almost all the collections 
sent home are from this neighbourhood. Yet a person landing from 
the steamer at the town would pronounce it a most barren ground. 
The localities are varied in position, and situated from three to eight 
miles from the town, to be reached chiefly in boats, as the best are at 
the opposite side of the river. Fortunately for me, the clergyman (Eev. 
J. Fereday) has a boat, and a taste for collecting, and most kindly gave 
me every facility of exploring; generally going with me everywhere. 
The (jroimd strongly reminds me of Bantry Bay ; not so much the as- 
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pect of the liills, etc., as that of the iiiarine flora. Everything that 
grows at Georgetown (as at Bantry) is of a huge size; the leaves ex- 
travagantly broad of the leafy kinds, and the stems of the branching 
ones proportionably long. The Dmym are commonly two to three feet 
long; so is I have seen bunches 

of GriffitMa setacea nearly two feet long, G, coralUm almost as large, 
and CallUhamma which might be laid out so as to cover a large sheet 
of cartridge paper. Erom a single plant of Laurencla dasypliyUa I made 
thirty or forty good-sized specimens ; each secondary branch being 
sufficient for a folio sheet : no paper would have been large enough 
today down the specimen entire. The same luxuriance distinguishes 
most others. I have not myself gathered Marte^isia, but Mr. Giimi 
has fragments of its fringe (without the membrane) which indicate that 
the perfect specimens must have been at least a foot in diameter. It 
appears to be very rare, as he only once found it, and Mr, Eereday 
only once; and both were after gales some years ago. Clandea seems 
to be pretty generally distributed through the estuary, though very 
rare, except in one or two places where it is abundantly cast up ; I 
have not found it growing. The best locality for it is at Point Eapid, 
about ten or twelve miles higher up the river than Georgetown: I call 
it rwer^ but the water is perfectly salt for upwards of thirty miles, and 
in many places very deep ; and to this depth of water, and the quiet 
shelter which the plants enjoy, are no doubt to be attributed the ex- 
traordinary luxuriance which they attain. My Georgetown collection 
is considerable, but does not include many new species : however, the 
specimens are greatly better than any we have yet received from these 
parts. 

The neighbourhood of Georgetown two months earlier in the year 
would have afforded many flowering plants; most had however passed 
flowering, and my time was too much occupied with Algm to seek 
closely after those that remained, which I thought the less necessary 
as no doubt Gunn has already sent them all home. Most of my 
excursions were in boats to different points of the river, where we 
had barely time to remain to collect Algae before the tide changed ; the 
tides being very strong in the river, and in some places perfect races. 
We took one land excursion however, a walk of about nine or ten miles 
to a promontory called “ Eive Mile Bluff,” on the north-east coast, the 
track going partly through a thin gum-tree forest and partly over a 
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hare heathy country. I noticed veij few plants in blossom ; two or 
three Orc/ddea ; the usual Zeucopo^ons, of which there are species every- 
where, and always in blossom, but whose distinctions I can never keep 
in my eye; and I never know (unless it be a very remarkable one) whe- 
ther I have seen this or that Leiicopogon before ; Corrcea speciosa ? , u 
iew straggling flowers open; and a pretty little blue Utricidaria^ are 
all I remember. Round the Bluff, by the margin of the sea, Alyxia 
hiixifolia was abundant ; I had seen it in similar situations previously 
by the shores of Port Phillip. Its wood has a remarkably sweet scent, 
and when burned perfumes the room like a pastile. 

We took a tent with us and passed the night at the Bluff, and I 
made my debut as a fisherman on the occasion. Mr. E. is an old hand, 
and brought with him a seine-net, with which we dragged a large, 
rather shallow tide-pool. I was sent into the water, to cross the pool 
with one end of the net ; and thought it rather cold fun to have to 
stand up to the middle in the water, and then shivering on the rocks 
at the opposite side, while the net was being slowly hauled round. 
Had it been to enclose Olaudem or Martensice I suppose I should not 
have felt the cold, but for the sake of ruerely flounde7's and garjisk I 
found it rather a martyrdom. However, our fish supper in the tent 
was most excellent, and Mr. Eereday’s cooking deserving of the highest 
praise. Next morning was very cold, and we did not renew the fish- 
ing ; but after a fruitless exploration of the beach for Algae, we returned 
to Georgetown. 

Many common English weeds are naturalized about Georgetown, and 
some are perfect pests. lloreJiomd is everywhere by the roadsides, and 
Chamomile covers the fields and paddocks ; in many places to the ex- 
clusion of Grasses. Thistles are fast going ahead, all through Van 
Diemen’s Land, and no one seems to trouble himself with them, al- 
though I have seen, T suppose, hundreds of acres given over to them, 
and growing so thick in some places that I have walked over my shoes 
in the bed of thistle-do wn which had blown from the withered stems. 
8weet-hrm% originally introduced as a hedge plant, is completely na- 
turalized, and in places forms impenetrable thickets. It annually pro-: 
duces millions of hips, and, if let alone, will soon become as great a 
pest as the thistles. The commow Furze is also spreading, hut not so 
rapidly, in the western country. The Hawthorn grows perfectly, and 
forms excellent hedges as at home, but keeps within bounds ; though it, 
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too, fruits abundantly. I have seen Oaks beaviiy laden with well-grown 
acorns ; but there are no trees, as yet, of large size. Elms and Asli 
are occasionally cultivated, but are not common. I do not tliink I have 
seen any of the Pine tribe in cultivation, except a few recently intro- 
duced to the Botanic Garden at Hobart-town. The great staple, in 
the garden way, of the Colony is in Apples, Pears, and Plums and 
Cherries ; all of which thrive remarkably well, and they have alretidy 
raised some seedling apples and plums, which are well deserving of 
cultivation. There is a large trade in apples to Melbourne. The 
smaller fruits are made into jams or consumed at home; and often 
suffered to rot on the trees, from their abundance. Gooseberries, Cur- 
rants, Easpberries, and Strawberries grow equally well. But Peaches 
and ISTectarines are only lit for tarts, and often fall off* before tliey are 
ripe. Grapes just ripen and no more, and are of small size, I have 
been here the hottest montlis of summer without experiencing greater 
heat than we often have in England. There is less rain, and a greater 
number of clear days ; but on the whole I scarcely think the summers 
hotter than those of England. People here complain (as in all the 
Australian colonies) of the rapid changes of temperature; but with 
less reason for complaining than in any other country I know of. To 
me the climate seems as nearly perfect as a sublunary climate can 
well be. 

Prom Georgetown I steamed up the river to Launceston, forty miles, 
the scenery of the river very beautiful, and strongly reminding me of 
that of the Hudson in New York, but on a much smaller scale. There 
are broad and narrow reaches alternately, and the banks vary Ixorn 
point to point; being sometimes steep and bold, and again sloping 
gently oft' to the more distant hills. Much of the land is still covered 
with forest, but cultivation increases as you approach the end of the 
navigation, where the town is built. It contains, about 10,000 in- 
habitants. The streets are wide and macadamized, aiid tlic houses 
either of brick or plastered, or of wood, and of all sizes and sliapes in- 
termixed. Some of the streets are as steep as those of Clifton, as the 
town lies among several hills, in the forking of the two rivers north-east 
and south-east. The south-east flows through a naiTOW defile of the lulls, 
continued nearly to the town, and about a mile up the gorge tumbles 
over some rocks at a place called the Cascades,” just above which is 
a circular depression surrounded by steep rocks, and with a pond in 
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the bottom. The entrance to the gorge reminded me oi Ffe^er^s Baths 
in miniature, and the resemblance is increased by a line of water ‘-spouts, 
by which water is conveyed from the pond to a mill just beyond the 
opening to the town. 'Ey much the handsomest of the common shrubs 
at this season is Bursaria spinosa, very abundant on the river-banks and 
borders of the woods, and covered with panicles of white flowers. They 
sometimes call it Native Box, from the nature of its wood ; and some- 
times Myrtle, from the scent of its flowers and wood; but its 

aspect is more that of Brivet in full blossom. 

On Valentines Bay I left Launceston by the afternoon coach for 
Beloraine, thirty miles distant, where Mr. W. Archer proposed to meet 
me and take me to his place, Cheshunt,” ten miles further west, 
among the mountains. The road to Peloraine is through an open but 
hilly country, much improved. We left the harvest saved round Laun- 
ceston, but as we advanced to the westward the season was sensibly 
later, and after twenty -five miles the fields ‘ of corn were quite green ; 
so great is the influence of the more copious rains of the western dis- 
tricts. The difference in elevation was hardly sufficiently great to 
cause such a change of climate. They reckon nearly three weeks be- 
tween the seasons at Deloraiiie and Launceston. Mr. Archer came 
for me next day, and I spent the following ten days very pleasantly in 
his company, making excursions to all sides round his house. He is 
one of the most western settlers in this direction, and surrounded on 
all sides by tiers of mountains at various distances. His farm of 
14,000 acres is well situated for cattle, a considerable tract being to- 
lerably level, and capable of being irrigated by a perennial river (the 
Jfeant^ef)vvhich winds through it : so he has gi'een grass at all seasons. 
Here I saw many interesting things for the first time. Gleiclienia di~ 
carpa everywhere in the boggy spots. BicJcsonia Antarctica in the wet 
and shady gullies of the hills (it ought to do well in Kerry and Levon- 
shire); its trunks sometimes clothed with Hymenopylla, and some- 
times with pale 'green very beautiful. Mosses are abundant. 

On the river banks Celery -top Bines, Bodocarpus Vagus Cun- 

mngjiamii, and the noble Waratah {TeUpia), with the singularly beau- 
tiful were the most strikfhg things. 

The Waratah was past flowering ; its leaves resemble those of one of 
the American BJiododendra, and its branching is not dissimilar. Under 
the bushes panicles of the cobalt berries of a l}ia7ieUa looked like 
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hedge-sparrows’ eggs strung on slender wires ; I could hardly cease 
gathering them. 

We spent two days in an excursion to one of the highest points 
of the neighbourhood, called “Cuming’s Head,” between 3000 
and 4000 feet. It was a very fatiguing walk of six hours to the 
summit, the track lying through an excessively thick and entangled 
bush, among which we had to force our way; sometimes creeping, 
sometimes edging sideways, and often walking along prostrate logs 
of gigantic dimensions. In some places the whole undergrowth was 
made up of Bedfordia^ growing close and rod-like. At about half the 
elevation we came on a dense forest of Beeches, and passed some Bern 
valleys ; and at last emerged above the wood, to scramble np a steep 
ascent of piled rocks near the summit. On reaching the top we had 
to descend over the ridge about 100 feet to a table-land, where we 
encamped near some pools of delicious water, and where we enjoyed 
a little glimpse of alpine botany. Two species of Leptospermmn were 
in vast abundance and in full flower on the summit, and many smaller 
shrubs were interspersed; as several Buryhim, a Bacclmrls^ Boronia 
Tltomhoidea^ etc. OleicJienia aVpina, which Mr. Archer thinks is only 
an alpine form of G, dicarpa, I am disposed to agree with him, 
covered the whole plain. Drosera Arcturi was blossoming by the 
margins of the pools. Gentiana Montana in full flower, and Q. J)mm- 
nensis going out, and in seed ; the former much the handsomest. I 
found specimens of Dr. Hooter’s genus Pozoopsis^ but whether a variety 
or species cannot say; it differs from his description in having hairy 
leaves. One of the most remarkable things on the table-land was the 
green cushions of many feet in diameter and very compact, formed pri- 
marily of a Mniarum,^ but among which grow a great number of 
minute things, — as Plantago Gunnii, a minute Compos iia, and Per- 
netiia Tmmanica, the latter completely buried iu the cusliion, except 
its berries and the tips of its branches. A very showy Jlelkhrgsum 
with short stems and crocus-coloured flowers was abundant, and some 
handsome On the whole, the table-land was pretty gay, 

considering the lateness of the season: a few weeks eaidier it must 
have been*quite a garden. We descended a ravine at one side to see 
the Pmes {ArtJiotaxis Igcopodioides mdi cupressoides) which grow abuu- 
daiitiy on the margins of a little stream, the woods round being com- 
Ih’obably a Cbmi^osite plant, 
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posed of Beech, AtlierQspermtmi^ etc., with the usual amount of Gums 
{Bucalypti), and returned in the evening to our bivouac on the table-land, 
Next morning we collected seeds, etc.,and then retraced our steps through 
the tangled jungle to Cheshunt. On ascending the day before we had 
lighted a fire, which by the time we returned had spi^ead over many 
acres, and had reduced a great part of the Bedfordia obstructions to 
ashes ; while many of the larger trees were still on fire and falling (like 
the summer avalanches of the Jungfrau) on all sides of us. The fire 
was still spreading, and by the end of the week, when I left the coun- 
try, had burned the greater part of the mountain-sides and was still 
extending! All the result of a lucifer match! Several days while I 
was at Cheshunt the smoke from bush-fires on all sides was so great 
as to conceal all but the foreground of the landscape; the smoke look- 
ing exactly like a Xondon fog. 

From Cheshunt I returned to Launceston, and started for Hobart-town 
by coach, 120 miles, at a cost of (£4 for seat and J2 luggage) ; the 
former rate (before gold-fields) having been 30s. The road is excellent, 
and the driving like that of Jehu ; but the stoppages at every grog-shop 
on the way wearying. We regularly pulled up for a quarter of an hour 
to twenty minutes at every public house, and they are not far apart 
along the whole line. In Hobart-town I made a point to call on your 
correspondent Mr. Oldfield, but found that he now resides at the Huon, 
where he superintends a school. I saw his brother, also a school- 
master, and have since had a letter from himself. His brother told me 
that Augustus has no taste for his present occupation, and a strong de- 
sire to be a natural history collector and traveller, for which he seems 
well fitted ; that he has a competent knowledge of mathematics and 
practical astronomy, sufficient to enable him to map his course cor- 
rectly, and that he is full of zeal for science of all kinds. I mention 
this to you, as you may possibly have it in your power to recommend 
him for some collector’s appointment, should you be called on by 
Government for one for any of the Australian exploring expeditions, 
failing Drummond or otherwise. 

My only excursion in the neighbourhood of Hobart-town (except the 
ascent of Mount Wellington) was to Port Arthur, the convict station 
on Tasman’s Peninsula, where I went in a Government steamer, and 
remained a fortnight, hospitably entertained in the house of one of the 
officers. Port Arthur is a very picturesque and well-sheltered harbour, 
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situated between the remarkable basaltic capes — Cape Baotii and Cape 
Pillar; the former of whicli we passed at a couple of cables’ distance, 
but of the latter had only distant, but still magnificent, views. The 
shores are bold and high ; and high hills, covered with a very dense 
forest and almost impenetrable rise behind the settlement. The 

rains are abundant, streams of water numerous, and nothing looks 
burnt up even in the midst of summer, as in other parts of tlie island. 
Pern-trees are so abundant that they use the split lo^s (if so you can 
call a fern-trunk) for making corduroy roads through the forest; and 
very pleasant roads they are to walk on, as the log feels both soft ant! 
springy to the foot. Many of the prostrate sections had formed new 
side-buds, and were throwing out fronds in such profusion that I think 
Dichmtia Antarctica must be a very hardy species, as difficult to kill 
as a willow. I recommend your importing a few casks full of trunks, 
which I dare say could be procured by addressing Pr. Milligan, Secre- 
tary to the Boyal Society of Tan Piemen’s Land, and offering some- 
thing for their Garden in exchange.^ The Garden is under the charge 
of Mr. Newman; it is beautifully situated and well kept, but not very 
extensive, and ill supplied with water. 

Port Arthur did not prove favourable for Algse, but I added a 
few to my previous list; among which is Adenocystu IfUrmllmii an 
Antarctic Alga. Much of my short stay was wasted in going to dif- 
ferent localities recommended by the residents, but which proved 
barren when visited. At Eagie-Hawk Neck I found a curious little 
CallitMmnion about as big as a raspberry, floating in the sea in such 
immense profusion that the waves, as they broke along the beach, 
looked like outpourings of rather fluid raspberry jam. The sea was 
discoloured with it for a considerable space, and the officer on the 
station assured me that he had constantly noticed it thus at one end 
of the bay, but only there. I found a few scattered fronds elsewhere, 
but in no other place in plenty. The great lucus potatorum (wliicli I 
did not see on the north coast) is plentiful at Port Arthur; and Dr. 
Milligan tells me the natives eat it, and that he has tasted it as cooked 
by them. Its fronds resemble sole-leather, very thick and tough when 
wet. Pieces of these are first singed over a fire, then put to steep for 
some time in fresh water, and afterwards roasted and eaten crisp. 
Pr. Milligan says it was tasteless, but felt like food in the stomach, 

^ Fine specimens are growing vigorously at the Royal Gardens, Kew.-— Ei). 
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Botany of Victoria (Southera Australia). Mxtrack of LeUm*B from 
Dr. Mueller, Colonial Botanist, Victoria. 

Omeo, 16th. December, 1864. 

After a prosperous journey over tire central part of the Australian 
Alps, I will occupy a leisure hour or two to acquaint you briefly with 
the botanical results of my researches. Although I wrote to you only 
about a month ago, when returning from Mount Wellington (in Gipps 
Land), I may hope that another communication now will not be alto- 
gether unacceptable, as Dr. Jos. Hooker’s master mind and diligent 
hands are now occupied in the elucidation of the Tasmanian Elora, for 
which a few observations on the plants lately gathered here may prove 
useful. 

The want of time hardly permits me to enter into any other subjects 
but botanical ; still I shall briefly mention that I am the first and only 
white man who has ascended the two highest summits in the Bogong 
Eange, probably the loftiest in this continent, which will receive the 
names Mount Hotham and Mount Latrobe, if his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor should be pleased to sanction them. Other 
snowy mountains which my bearings will connect with those already 
included in the trigonometrical survey of Australia, I beg leave to name, 
in respect to the following men, Hooker’s Plateau, Mount Leichardt, 
Kennedy’s Height, Mitchell’s Highland, and Clarke’s Peak. The boiling- 
water point was on the tops of Mount Hotham and Mount Latrobe 
equally 198°Pahr, (76^ E^aum.),^ although the former exceeds the alti- 
tude of the other by a few hundred feet. This equality was of course 
owing to the variation in the atmospherical pressure whilst the two 
observations took place. 

The vegetation of these lofty mountains cannot boast of so many 
peculiarities as I anticipated: repetitions of Tasmanian forms, or of 
such as I had already observed in other parts of the Australian High- 
land, were by far prevailing. Amongst other novelties was a dwarf 

* Our friend X Ball, Esq., M.P., Las forwarded ns the accompanying note upon 
these data. “ 75° Eeaum, — 200*75° Fahr. It may therefore be presumed that the 
scale of his thermometer was not accurate, and it is impossible to derive any secure 
cohclurioh from sUch an observation. According to Professor J. D. Forbes, the re- 
duction is very simple, being in the simple arithmetical ratio of 570 feet (as I recol- 
lect) to 1° of Fahr. for each degree below 212° at average pressure. This would 
give for 198° Falir. an altitude above the sea of 7980 English feet, but for 75° fieaum. 
only 6413 feet,” 

, „VOL. VII. H; . 
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lianunculaceous plant, perliaps a Galtlia, witli sagittate lieart-sliaped 
leaves, of wliicli the lower lobes are inflesed in a most reinarlvable 
manner. It was ripening its fruit at this time, and the wliitc-sepaled 
flowers imist be already developed, like those of the Snowdrop, wlien 
everything around is clothed in snow. The icc-cold water wMcli ih:ms 
over its root, and against which the petioles are secured by a slimy tegu- 
ment of decayed tissue, cannot reach the fresh green of the leaves owing 
to the singular direction which they assume. The furrowed scape is 
either very short, or the alw'ays solitary flower sessile. It is accompanied 
by two species of Oreoholm, by a Droserct^ with long creeping root, 
allied to 1). Afcturi (growing out of Sphagnum), by a white-flowering 
'Mchea, Tentacliondra pimiila, Ranwiculm Millam, Vi very fragrant Slacks- 
lioima (liardly rising above the ground), S, and other truly 

alpine plants, Orites diverdfolia (if not a distinct species, for I never 
saw it wdth toothed leaves) is frequent over the snowy regions of these 
mountains, as well as** the CaUmui’^^t shrub, which may be a Mad of 
Bchidiomyrtm. Of an umbelliferous genus described by Dr. Hooker I 
possess now the first specimens; knowing it alone from. Walpers* work, 
I cannot at present remember its name. A Rammcukis, I presume your 
E. cuneatus, grows not only along with R, Gtmnmms, but also fre- 
quently enough in an altitude considerably below that species. 

You may imagine, Sir William, what a hearty welcome our old ac- 
, qnaintaiice Alckemilla mdgaris had when I found a few individuals of 
it here in the very heart of the Alps, viz. at the sources of the Mittu 
Mittu, not having seen this plant during the last seven years, when I 
left my native home. With yet greater pleasure I collected specimens 
of a Veronica, not unlike V. serpgllifolia, which grew here, and here 
only, as well as Gemn w'hamm and Barbarea vulgaris, promiscuously 
with Alcliemilla, A white-flowering Viola, with cordate leaves, assists 
in the imitation of European plants, but does not venture to ascend to 
the high localities with so inclement a climate, to which the others pe- 
netrate. A peculiar Leucopogon md two or three species of Bpaerk 
form also additions to the Victoria flora. Erom the lower country I 
obtained Cahjstegia marglnata, which I think is only a srnall-flowering 
variety of 0. sepium ; further, a little blue Rigea ^x lonidiunh not unlike 
a Utricnlaria, from the seeds of which I hope you will raise a line 
additional pot plant for your garden. Carex Prmm^ a Pomaderris, 
and an OzotJianmus, not previously found here, are identical with Van 
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Diemen^s Land species; but a cliaraiing Boronia (B. Mjtiga) and a 
Fimelea (P. axillaris) seem to belong exclusively to these inoimtains. I 
liave convinced myself now also tliat the true “ locus natalisP of G-re- 
Mm Fidorm^ wliicb I saw here in all its glory, is the A.lps ; but the 
fruit was only developing, and I could not obtain a grain of seed from 
it. What an introduction to Kew Gardens would this plant be, — a 
plant that requires no protection in England, and will grow along with 
Ligiistrum^ Honeysuckle, and Lilac ! Of a rufous Frasophjllum^ per- 
haps F, fmihriattmiy I could not find more than a solitary specimen. In 
vain I searched for the splendid Pines of Tasmania, ioT Fimelea nima, 
and many other plants which adorn the mountains of that island. I 
hope to be more lucky at Mount Kosldusko, for which I am now steer- 
ing. To the Cobboras I shall, in passing by, pay a visit again. 

My return to Melbourne is fixed to be in March, for I wish to enjoy 
the society of our noble friend Dr. Harvey. How happy I should be 
could I find letters there then from you ! 

Buchan River, 22nd Jauiiary, 1855. 

Since I had the honour of addressing you last from Omeo I pro- 
ceeded to the north-western branches of the Australian Alps, where I 
ascended all the most prominent heights, including Mount Koskiusko. 

I found the distribution of the alpine plants during this excursion to 
be more general, ns I anticipated, but had the pleasure of first observing 
many species here in a sufficiently developed state to form a coiTect idea 
of them. Of most of the new species I procured a good supply, which 
I had however a great difficulty to keep dry against fog, and afterwards, 
in the lower ranges, against rain : only a few had ripened seeds. I am 
now preparing to revisit the Cabbage-tree country, beyond the Snowy 
Iliver, which I had (on account of many unforeseen adversities — ^the 
liostility of the natives and the unfavourable weather) but little oppor- 
tunity of exploring last year. I shall only be enabled to allude briefiy to 
the more interesting plants from the Alps, which I lately discovered. 

One of the most remarkable amongst them is assuredly a large- 
flowering Banuncuhs, with generally numerous and always white petals, 
having much the habit of an Anemone, It grows veiy seldom below 
6000 feet, and chiefly on springs and on the margin, of melting snow. 

Vmheliy'ercB, belonging to as many distinct genera, are associated 
with it, as also a dwarf inconspicuous Gomposite, with leaves much 
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Qreololus, a slender procumbent P^?z/a(?/2C»Wd^n« a inonostacliyons 
Carecsy^ rooting Gnaplialium, a very distinct Mmtago^ and a sinootli 
CraspeMa {C> leucantJia\ with wMte flowers and spliacelate scales. 
At the bigbest mountains on stony ground I was not a little struck 
with a diandrous plant allied to Veronica^ baving tbe leaves densely 
crowded in four rows. Accompanied it was with a small bispid Haph* 
pappm and with a moss-like tufted Aremria ? 

Tbe Eanunculaceous Caltlia-YikQ plant with inward bent leaves^ to 
wbicb I previously referred, is frequent enoiigli on tbe Munzang 
Mountains, and after baving seen it in a more advanced state I am 
mucb inclined to refer it to Caltlia, I am however entirely deprived of 
books during tbe exp'&ition, so as to settle these questions at once. 

Singularly enough, Careso stellulata fell into my bands abundantly in 
some parts of the Alps, occurring like Alcliemilla mlgaris and Veronica 
Berpyllifolia ? None were in tbe lowland. Lycopodium varium, wbicb 
appears hardly to be distinct from Z. Selago, and BotrycUum Lunaria^ 
belong also to tbe higher country. But one of tbe most interesting 
additions to our Alps flora forms undoubtedly a little annual Buphrasia, 
OnteSy tbe species from Mount Hotbam, I saw ranging for miles along 
with a flue ovate-leaved lepidote Briostemon or Bhelalium : it bas always 
entire leaves, and I may therefore consider it as a new species ((kites 
planifolia). Coprosma nitida is not rare in tbe Snowy Mountains, and 
two herbaceous plants, apparently new, of the same family, were also 
discovered in tbe lower country, together with a second species of Sole’* 
mgyne (S, puhescens), a Velleya, wbicb in Stuart’s Herbarium I called 
V. ecdgua, a Butidosis, I suppose B, Mickrysoides, Scirpus Botldi (S, 
trigueter^ E. Br.), and a very distinct glandular Calotis. Two interest- 
ing Mosses were growing on rocks which are constantly washed by tbe 
melting snow, one of them adding tbe genus Andrem to tbe flora of 
"•New Holland, 

After baving traversed now the main chains of the Snowy Moun- 
tains in so many directions, that T am led to believe that tbe plants men- 
tioned in this and the two previous letters, together with those noticed 
in my reports, comprehend almost completely the Alps flora of this 
continent, I wandered for days over the Snowy Mountains without 
being able to add a single species to the collections. I should be 
delighted, Sir William, in finding, after my return, Hr. Hooker’s Hlora 
of New Zealand, and what may be printed of the Flora of Tasmania, 
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arrived by your orders, so that I can draw a comparison in the botanical 
features of the Australian Highlands, 

In case the weather continues long enough dry, I may have an oppor*” 
timity, after my return from the Cabbage-tree country, to proceed to 
the sources of the Yarra or of the Latrobe river, as the almost impe- 
netrable scrub along its banks may conceal yet many a botanical novelty 
or rarity. 

Lake WeUington, Gipps’ Land, March 1st, 1855. 

Since I had the honour of addressing you (from Buchan, 22iid 
January, 1866), when giving you a short account of the alpine vegeta- 
tion of Mount Koskiusko, etc., I have been travelling for about a fort- 
night in the lower south-eastern part of Gripps’ Land. I collected in 
the Cabbage-tree country Oissus Amtraladca beautifully in flower ; but 
I was again too late for Oelastrm Audmlis^ Cocculus 
and others, which are yet required in an early state of development. 
The additional plants from this district were limited ; Lobelia 
rascem, a Camphoromp'ttis, a Notelm, and Solanum pimgetium are 
amongst them. On the coast, where a few Algae were drifted up, I 
found the beautiful very fleshy Senecio spatJiulatus^ Zorjsia pungem^ Fani- 
ctm paradocoum, E. Br., and in morasses ^Lyswiaclda^ which appears to 
be identical with L, vulgaris ; it is certainly indigenous, and offers* a 
new instance of the wide distribution of swamp or water-plants oter 
the globe. The Zgsmaclda is accompanied by more than a dozen of its 
usual associates at home. Here, on the coast, and in various other 
parts of Gipps’ Land, I observed a called by the aborigines 
Gungang, which promises to become an additional fruit-shrub of our 
gardens. I have not yet obtained the perfect ripe fruit, which is said 
to be of excellent taste, and of which the natives are passionately fond. 
It is next allied ta /S', laciniatum^ yet widely different in more than a 
dozen characters. I heg to give here at once the diagnosis.^ On Lake 
King I found Fjuryhia viscosa ; a Loranthus^ new to me, with nearly or- 
bicular leaves, adhering to the stem and branches of BmiJcsia integri- 
folia; Zoster a marinay a fine'Maivaceous plant with the aspect of Malva 

* Solauum 'vescum ; fruticosum, inerme, erectum, glabrum, ramnlis alatis, foliis 
elongato-lanceolatis iutegerrimis vel mediimi versus longe laciniatis sessilibus, floribns 
coiT'mbosis, calycibus semiquinqucfidis ecariuatis, coroUis brevissime quinqneloMs 
ca?.rulescentibus, filameiitis ftiformibus antlieras oblongas luteas sequantibus, bacds 
maguia aabglobosis viridibus. — This diaguosis will readOj distingrisk it ffom jS./eifa- 
wte, which bas an egg-shaped orange fruit of a disagreeable taste. 
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Capensk;^ and, in biicl only, a noble aromatic tree wliicli appears to be 
a new species of Oryptocarya. 

But here ray explorations drew suddenly to a close. Searcliiiig 
during intense beat for good specimens of Fokmogeton pmlonyiis, in 
the Tambo River, I exposed myself too long to the cold water of this 
mountain stream, and the consequence was that I became for more 
than two weeks stretched on a sick bed by a rheumatic fever. I am now 
recovering. The illness did not, as I was much afraid, assume a serious 
character; but it will be questionable if, before the rain sets in, I shall 
have recovered sufficient strength to pass Mount Bawban on my home- 
way, a mountain which I ardently desired to ascend. This morning I 
saw for the first time a fragment of Fotamogeton crispus in Lake Wel- 
lington ; Wihonia BacJchoimi occurs here also. 

It is further my intention to employ constantly a collector at ray 
own expense. By my own journeys, purchases, and the emission of one 
or two collectors, I hope to have, after the publication of the Plora 
Victoria, so much material at my command, that I can earnestly con- 
template the edition of a universal work on Australian plants. Tor 
this purpose I flatter myself to have the co-operation of Brs. Harvey 
and Sender, With your usual liberality you would no doubt permit 
the former to augment the number of my diagnoses by revision of Cun- 
ningham’s and Drummond’s plants. Dr. Sender could, through the 
friendship of Denzl and Klotzsch, obtain certainly many additions from 
the splendid collections at Vienna and Berlin ; and I trust also to find 
means of getting contributions from Paris and from De Candolle’s col- 
lections. Many thousand plants would pass unaltered from published 
works into the proposed Flora, and I think there will be no difficulty 
in enumerating 10,000 good species. The English language would 
perhaps also for such work be preferable. I should feel obliged for any 
advice from you in this behalf. 

Botanical Gardens, Meltonrne, 5tli April, 1855. 

Three letters of yours, which were received with mucli deliglit, lie 
at present unanswered before me. The first of them came about a 
month ago into my hands, but I hesitated to forward the already ■written 
answer, as I weekly expected to learn .jvhetlier I had to remain in this 
Colony or not. This is at last decided, and I can joyfully say, to my satis- 
A genus allied to Lagxmea; I think new. 
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faction; By the papers you will have observed that the once flourishing 
financial state of this Colony, which gave birth to so many useful insti- 
tutions, has — for a time at least — entirely changed, and the abolishment 
of the scientific institutions (excluding however the University) was 
decided upon; great retrenchments were made in every direction and 
were necessary, and amongst others my department. The Legislative 
Cloiincii however tobk a different view, and a petition was moved for by 
Dr. Greeves, to be presented to his Excellency, for putting an adequate 
Slim on the estimates for this year to enable me and several others to 
continue in oflice. I cannot doubt that the measure of the Legislative 
Council will receive his Excellency’s sanction. 

Before entering upon the details of your letters, to which I will 
refer point by point, I beg to acknowledge most thankfully the trans- 
mission of the books and seeds. The latter, a valuable acquisition, are 
already in the ground ; and the former, for which I will remit by Mr. 
Archer, have proved already useful to me in many ways. The ‘ Musci 
Exotici ’ contain charming drawings, which must render muscology at- 
tractive to any botanist. Your Journal is always a pleasing recreation, 
and Dr. J. Hooker’s ‘Elora of New Zealand’ will, to judge from the 
introductory number, be a guide to direct roads and correct directions 
through the labyrinth of Systematic Botany. It will open the eyes of 
many of our best botanists, and especially of the continental ones, to 
what are the real limits of species. This highly important work will 
be most instructive to me. I have already seen that probably my 
CaWia win prove identical with Caltha Nom-Zelandice, and certainly 
it approaches closely to Galtha sagittata : but thereon hereafter. 

I have further to express my thanks for the trouble you have already 
taken in regard to a flora of this Colony, and for your- writing purposely 
to our Governor and Colonial Secretary. The exertions also of our noble 
kind old Governor (Latrobe) will ever leave a deep impression on my 
mind, and I will write to him either by this vessel or by Mr. Archer, 
the Yan Diemen’s Land botanist, who goes for some years to England, 
bringing all his plants to you. He leaves in a few weeks, and I shall 
feel great pleasure in forwarding a set of alpine plants with him. I 
would have sent them with this vessel, but they will only arrive from 
Gipps Land at the very time when the ‘Lightning’ leaves. Dr. 
Greeves, member of the Legislative Council, and an ardent promoter of 
science in this Colony, will, upon my recommendation, transmit to you 
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a large quantity of Atlierosperma bark. He praises it liigMy as a re- 
medy in bronchitis, and I had myself an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with its tonic properties. I have no doubt it contains an 
alkaloid of its own. It ought to be subjected to a good quantitative 
chemical analysis, and also be examined by medical gentlemen attached 
to hospitals, as it would perhaps form a precious article of export for 
at least four colonies. Erom Dr. Harvey I heard a few days ago : he is 
soon returning to this Colony, so that I can enjoy again his instructions 
and company. He discovered on these shores no less than four new 
genera of Algae : is that not glorious? 

This week Stuart, the Van Diemen’s Land coHector, goes at my ex- 
pense to New Zealand. I directed him to the Middle Island, and it 
will give me much satisfaction to be able to increase thus your own 
stock of New Zealand plants. A few days ago I received also Dr. 
Meisner’s remarks on my collections of Froteacece, Thyndamm^ and Foly-^ 
gonem^ going as far as 1852. I must candidly confess my regret that 
this active and acute botanist does not take a more enlarged view of tlie 
variations of species. Our science becomes more and more encumbered 
with synonyms; and in instances as Grev, Audralu and (7. truncifoUa^ 
Dr. Hooker’s opinions, based upon so much more ample material, ought 
not to have been disregarded. I also regret to see nearly all my old 
names now in print. Most of these names have been years ago replaced 
by more correct ones ; they originated mostly when I was very inex- 
perienced here, and much more in want of books than now, and were 
only intended to serve in lieu of numbers, which by a slight inaccuracy 
lead at once to mistakes. I write by this mail also to Dr. Bonder, to 
make some observations that may be in time for De Candolle’s Pro- 
dromus, and to give him also more information on the range of the 
species over the country. 

I may be permitted to make in this letter a few passing remaiks 
on these points. Meisner’s Grevillea trUernata is my G, mdam, I 
really believe the species is good, and I think the name might be al- 
tered now to thyrsantlia. G. <puhescens (non Hook.) is G. Laif.ohl% var. 
pubescens, I doubt also the distinction of G, rosmarmfolia and G, 
Latrohii. G, Stiiartii I think is a variety of G, Australis, G, micrantJm = 
G,parviJlora (First Eeport, p. 17 : and I think also EaJcm strida.^IL' 
leucoptera, Sec. G-en. Eep., an E. Hr. ?) MilMenFedda parvifoUa ^M, 
aOjillatis, Futiksia pTiQwphylla^==dBt CunwriglbOMi f Pwielea dicliotoMa 1 
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received from Br. Eehr, its discoverer; the flowers of it are^ as you 
will observe in the specimens forwarded last year, white, and during 
five years’ observation of this plant I never saw them yellow, nor the 
bracts tinged yellow as those of Euphorbm. Moreover F.dicJwtoma 
is a real scrub and desert plant, whilst P. Jlam is entirely absent 
from South Australia, and only makes its appearance in the more 
southern latitudes of this Colony, where Tasmanian plants predominate. 
P. nutmis and P. cermm are varieties of P. Imifolia, Gremllea Dal- 
laclmna will, I trust, retain its name, for neither the appellation alpim 
of Bindley nor alj)estris of Meisner can be admitted, as the beautiful 
shrub grows in the warmest parts of the ranges, and even frequently 
in the scrub of hot plains. If ever ascending to subalpine altitudes 
(and I am not aware of it), it will be, like hundreds of other plants, in a, 
crippled state. 

From Professor Lindley’s remarks on my OrcMdacece there appears 
to be still a good deal to be cleared up. It is my intention to describe 
accurately all the species. It appears to me so improbable that plants 
like Caladenia mollis, which have such extensive range over the country, 
should have escaped E. Brown. The Microtis so common through 
South Australia, Victoria, and Vf^n Biemen’s Land has been repeatedly 
examined by myself in a living state ; it is unquestionably M. media, 
E. Br. M, rara and M, do not differ much from it. But 

I cannot adopt Lindley’s opinion it should be ilf. I examined 

Microtis minntijiora in a living states and after having seen this plant 
now range as far as Gfipps Land, I am inclined to take this for E. Brown’s 
pulchella, notwithstanding it does not entirely accord with his diagnosis. 

With regard to my intended Flora of Victoria, I think it best that 
I should publish it here myself, I dare say in the Government printing 
office, i in English. Before however I can make the beginning to 
this work several districts have yet to be visited, one of which will 
probably produce many Tasmanian forms ; others have yet to be exa- 
mined in a different season. 

By my next journey I think to complete The botanical survey of this 
Colony, and by the commencement of next year I hope to have, to my 
delight and instruction, the first fascicles of Br. J. B. Hooker’s Tas- 
manian Flora. I would venture then to follow with my own work, and 
I do not see material difficulty in bringing it out here. 

Erapetes Tasmanica is an inhabitant of the Australian Alps. I ob- 

¥OL. ,VII. , , 
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serve that the character of Tliymelem^ as given by E. Er., with regard to 
the insertion of the stamens, must be altered according to this genus, 
what is neither done in Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom’ (last edition), 
nor in Willkomm’s new work. Of Folygo?mm lapatkifoUum I found 
here also the woolly form : it is E. Br.’s P. lanigerum .* nor do P. ghn- 
dulostim md F. elaiius essentially differ from it. TFihrtMa^ Eegel, de- 
scribed in Professor Eurnrohr’s Plora, is identical with Ortliromntlms, 
Sweet ; nor appears the species to differ from 0. multifiofm. Have you 
seen Schuckhardt’s ‘ Tremandrem ’? It is a nice little pamphlet, with a 
good deal of additional information, although much of uncertain charac- 
ter has been mixed into the diagnosis; some of the general remarks require 
also a little alteration. A good character for distinguishing Tetratlmm 
is offered also by the direction of the sepals in a fresh state ; I adopted 
it in my own transmitted diagnosis of P. Imemfdhia; but neither 
Steetz nor Schuckhardt could make' use of it, as they saw only dried 
specimens. With much pleasure I perused the article of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s exploration in the northern district of Western Australia. Se- 
veral plants from Lake Torrens I think I can identify from Ms notes. 


iVbife o?r Bxjesinoeetalum, P. W. 'Icon.; hy G. H. K. Thwaites, 
Esq., E.L.S., Superintendent of the Eoyal Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 
Ceylon. 

As the opinions of eminent botanists are not in accordance as to the 
proper position of this genus, I have taken some trouble to re-examiiie 
very carefully one of our Ceylon species (C. P. 2441), fresh specimens 
of which have just been brought by my collectors from the jungles. 

Bursinopetalum is placed by Dr. Wight, the author of tli,p genus, in 
the Natural Order Olacacece, and Dr. Gardner approved of its being 
so located ; Mr. Miers, on the contrary, is of opinion (Ann. of Nat. 
Hist. 2nd series, vol. viii. p. 169) that it should be arranged with tlie 
Jguifoliacece, I feel obliged to differ from these excellent botanists, 
and would suggest that this genus would be associated most naturally 
with the Araliacee, with the characters of which its own appear to 
coincide in every important particular. It is true that BursinopeMum 
has a one-celled ovary, but the structure of its stigma would indicate 
the probable existence of very closely allied plants with plurilociilar 
pvaries. The flower bears a considerable resemblance to that oUIedera, 
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agreeing with it in its all but inferior ovary, its large epigynous glandj 
its pyramidal style, its petals broad at the base, and, according to my 
observation, decidedly valvate, and these latter and the stamens being 
early deciduous. In addition to the characters just mentioned, the 
anatropal ovule of Biirsimpetalum is pendulous from near the apex of 
the cell of the ovary ; the seed is completely adnate with the tube of 
the calyx, and crowned with its persistent teeth and the scar of the 
large epigynous gland; the articulations of the branches of the in- 
florescence are constricted j and a resinous juice exudes from the trunk 
of the tree, similar to what is seen in Hedera terehintJmcea, 

The examination of. specimens which had been subjected to drying 
appears to have misled Mr. Miers as to the real structure of the ovary 
and seed. I have been unable to discover any trace of the incomplete 
dissepiment mentioned by that acute observer ; and the inversion of 
the putainen, by which the albumen is longitudinally deeply divided 
into two lobes, is not due, as is suspected by Mr. Miers, to the thick- 
ening of the placenta, for the groove or furrow caused by the inflexion 
of tbe putamen is on the back of the seed, the part most distant from, 
the placenta. In the ovule a longitudinal depression is observable, 
wliicli becomes deeper during the subsequent development, until in the 
ripe seed it has assumed the appearance mentioned above. In a trans- 
verse section of a very young seed, the ends of the vessels of the raphe 
may be very distinctly seen on the side opposite to that in which the 
depression occurs. I find the embryo with its narrow cotyledons very 
nearly equaHing the albumen in length. 


Note on the Development and Structure of the Diteguments of the Seed of 
Magnolia; bp Du. Asa Gkay, Professor of Botany, Cambridge 
University, Boston, U.S. 

By the phrase “semina baccata,” Linnaeus, and after him Be Can- 
dolle and others, may be supposed to imply that the fleshy external 
investment of the seed of Magnolia is a proper seed-coat. Jussieu 
(Gen. PL p. 281) first suggested a different view, in his expression, 
semina ossea, baccata seu arillata;'Vand Bliime (PI. Javse) explicitly 
terms the pulpy covering an arillus : an idea which was adopted by 
liindley and by Zuccarmi (PL Nov. Hort. et Herb, Moiiac., fasc.: 2),' 
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etc. Encllicher seems to have adopted a nearly similar view, altliougli 
he hesitated, as well he might, to call this covering an arillus; yet, in 
his 'Enchiridion/ he denominates it an accessory integument, eiiclosing 
the crustaceous proper seed-coat or testa. In the Genera Am. Bor. 
lEustrata, voL i. pp. 59 and 61, I adopted the opposite and older 
opinion, and even called the outer integument the testa of the seed, 
notwithstanding its fleshy texture, on the ground that it represented 
the exterior of the two proper coats of the ovule. In a paper read be- 
fore the Linnsean Society in November last (and reported in Ann. and 
Mag. Nat. Hist, for May, 1855), Mr. Miers has elaborately and in- 
geniously maintained this scarlet covering to be an arillus ; and, after 
criticizing the grounds of my opinion, has concluded that " there is no 
reason to doubt that in Magnolia the scarlet envelope is due to a sub- 
sequent growth over the primine.” 

I should state that the view I adopted was not a mere inference 
from the fact of having observed spiral vessels in the placentary 
attachment of the ovules but I had satisfied myself by continued and 
very easy observation that tlie exterior of the two coats of the ovule (a 
vertical section of which in Magnolia glauca is accurately represented 
by fig. 7 of plate xxii,), and to which the raphe belongs, is not co- 
vered by any subsequent growth, any arillus or accessory covering 
whatever, — ^but itself forms the scarlet envelope of the seed. Mr. 
Miers’ observations have naturally led me to examine anew the ovules 
and young seeds of M. glauca^ umbrella^ acuminata^ costata, etc. ; and 
I must still maintain that this view is this far perfectly correct, and 
abundantly ea^y to verify upon the living plant. Mr. Miers, however, 
is quite right in maintaining " the existence of an inner membranaceous 
integument around the albumen and within [what he calls] the true 
testa/’ the crustaceous envelope, and which I formerly overlooked, or else 
took (wrongly enough) to be derived from tlie embryo-sac : it is plain, 
also, that he is equally right in assuming this to represent in the seed the 
inner of the two coats of the ovule, and therefore in applying to it the 
name of tegmen. He is quite correct, moreover, in stating that " the 
raphe proceeding from the hilum is wholly exterior to and free from 
the bony coating/’ — which is a valid reason against considering this 
bony coating to be the testa, as Mr. Miers does,-— bnt he is less so in 
the lurther statement, that the raphe is '' interior to the outer tunic.” 
The cord of vessels in the ovule is involved in the middle of the mostly 
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internally thickened portion (the raphe) of the outer coat, which in 
the seed gives origin to the scarlet envelope, .which therefore is no 
arillus ; nor has this latter at any period an opening at the top, as an 
arillus must needs have. In it the cord of vessels, as may be seen in 
a vertical section of the ovule, divides into two bundles ; one of them 
spreads and is lost in the chalazal portion of the outer coat of the 
ovule ; the other passes deeper and at length terminates in the chalaza 
of the inner coat. 

It only remains to reconcile Mr. Miers’ undoubtedly correct state- 
ment, that the thin membrane adherent to the albumen of the seed 
represents the inner coat of the ovule, with mine, that the baccate co- 
vering belongs to the outer coat of the ovule ; and this the dissection 
of ovules and young seeds of Magnolia imilrellai in various stages, 
enables me satisfactorily to do. I formerly took it for granted that the 
fleshy and the crustaceous coat of the seed belonged each to a separate 
coat of the ovule, and accordingly assumed that the outer seed-coat 
became baccate, and the inner crustaceous. But the seeds of Magnolia 
umbrella are already sufficiently advanced to show that the external 
coat of the ovule becomes drupaceous in the seed, its outer portion form- 
ing the fleshy, its inner the crustaceous, seed-coat.*^ 


Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, // om Amazon 
or its Tributaries, in 1863 ; by Bichaed Spruce, Esq. 

{Continued from 21Q,) 

129. Tangas of Tururi bark. The transverse plaits in these are 
made with the teeth ! They are painted with Carajuru. The Tururis 
arc Artocarpeoiis trees, among the loftiest in the forests. The com- 
monest species has red bark ; this white-barked one is called Tururi- 
mmJtiuga (white Tiinm) : I have not seen it in flower. 

Note. Among the Uaupe Indians the Tanga is the only article of 
dress, barely sufficing to hide the nakedness. It is passed under the 
thighs and tucked in, before and behind, under a string wliicli passes 

* An independent confirmation of Dr. Asa Gray’s views will he found in Brs. 
llooher and Tlioiiison’s ' Mora Indica’ (a worh which cannot yet have reached Br. 
Gray’s hands), foiinded upon a detailed examination of the development of the seed- 
rmts in the Indian species."— Em 
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round tlie loins. It is usually a rough strip of red Tururi, or a piece 
of curana ciotli of their own manufacture. What is singular is that 
its use is confined to the men ; the women (except in their festas, when 
they wear tan gas of plaited beads) going entirely naked. 

130. Bone of a deer, with attached cord of monkey’s hair. This is 
fastened by the hair of the head below the occiput, and the cords hang 
down the back. 

Note, The IJaupe Indians allow the hair to grow long, and part it 
along the middle of the forehead, after the fasliion of women in other 
countries. 

131. “Tail” of monkey’s-hair cord. Worn hanging down the back, 
the loop being fixed over the deer’s bone. 

132. Comb. This is worn stuck into the back-hair of the head along* 
with the tail. The teeth are of the stem of the Bacaba Palm; they arc 
inserted between two masses of monkey’s-hair cord, which are encased 
in slender strips of the culm of Gyneriim saccharoides^ interwoven with 
thread of curana. The free ends of the cords hang down the back and 
are ornamented at the extremity with parrot feathers. 

138, Scapular plumes of the great white heron, inserted by twos, 
threes, or fours into tubes of Uaruma {Maranta Tonchat^ etc.), which 
are then woven tightly together>with monkey ’s-hair cord. It is also 
ornamented with wing-feathers of the same bird, from which the stem 
has been stripped away, and with a tuft of muttin down on each side. 
There is a long pin of paxiiiba in front, which is either passed through 
the loop of the tail aforementioned, so that the plumes point forward; 
or it is stuck in pei*pendicularij at the back of the Acanga-tara (123) 
so that the plumes stand erect. 

134. Tail-feather of Araru (macaw), with mutun feathers at base 
and a strip of quill-feather of heron near the point. This is stuck by 
the pin of paxiiiba into the same loop, but so as to point backwards. 

135. Arm ornament of parrot-feathers fastened to nionkey’s-hair 
strings, and meeting over a hollowed fruit of Tuciiin [Adrocanjim ml- 
gare), into the cavity of which a small pebble has been inserted. This 
is worn over the elbow. ■ 

136. Another arm-ornament. The hollowed cones are cut out of 
the seed (albumen) of Tiicum. The feathers are those of toucans and 

parrots, 

137. Two pairs of garters, woven of curana thread and painted with 
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iand (yellow earth) and caraju7^w. Children wear similar garters almost 
from infancy, and the leg just below the knee is so tightly compressed 
by them that a deep and permanent impression is produced. 

188. Beads, worn shotbag-wise, over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. 

189. Box, in which the above articles are contained. It is made of 
the pinnae of the frond of the Uauassti (Attalea sp.) crossed by tucurn- 
string. The frame of the top and bottom seems to be paxiuba. 

140. Shield, of the sipd called Timho4itica, It is partially smeared 
with pitch of Anani (Moronohea globulifera). 

141. Bangninlio^ or stool of the Uaupe Indians, cut out of one j)iece 
of some soft wood. The top is stained with red and black, but I have 
not yet learnt the ingredients used. 

142. Instrument shaped like a tuning-fork, used for supporting the 
great cigars smoked on state occasions. The sharp end is stuck into 
the ground, and the Tuchaua (being seated on a banquinho) supports 
his cigar of 18 inches or more in length between the forks. The wood 
is d^m*co. The carving is coloured yellow with tana. 

148. Cural’U or poisoned arrows, of the Uaupes, and two bows of 
the same Indians. Arrows : shaft of Gyneriim sacclim'oides ; head of 
paxmba (Iriartea exorrbiza, 3£a>rt) wrapped with two kinds of thread ; 
that nearest the base being of curana, and that next the point of the 
pellicle of the frond of the Muriti (Mauritia sp.). The poison with 
which the heads are anointed is Uirart, Quiver of Uauassu, wrapped 
with a broad strip of OamM-cima at mouth, below this with monkey’s- 
liair string, then with a lattice-work of Uaruma crossed horizontally 
with Gambe ; and the wrapping at the end is of curan^ pitched, and co- 
loured with carajuru. Bows of pao d’arco, strings of Turuii bark, 
which is said to be stronger than either curana or tucum : they are 
waxed with gum, either of Anani or of Cuma. 

Hern. ! The Indians prefer leaving the strings of their bows rather 
rough, as a security against the arrow slipping in the act of shooting. 

144. CtiraU of theMacii Indians. These arrows differ from the above 
in having the head of mm-piranga. The wrapping is of cotton and 
monkey’s-hair cord in place of curan4 but there is the same wrapping 
of the beautiful muriti-tbread next the poisoned part. The Uiran of 
the Mucds is more deadly than any other. It is said to be the milk 
of some tree, which is applied fresh to the arrows every time they are 
to be used. 
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146. Tand^ or earth, used by the IJaiipes for painting pottery, 

ornaments worn ia dances, etc. 

146. Bark of Turnri. (2144 to Bentham.) The tree from which 
my specimens were taken measured 110 feet, and was proportionally 
thick. If belongs to Artocar^ecB^ and exudes a greenish milk when 
wounded. The bark is stripped off in precisely the same manner as is 
described by Bindley (Veg. ELingd. 271) for Le])iimndra saccifera^ 
Nimmo. It is used for caulking canoes, making bags, tangas, bow- 
strings, and a variety of other purposes. 

147. Portion of the trunk of the Mulongo^ used on the Eio Negro 
for corks and floats of fishing-lines, for which it is well adapted by its 
softness and lightness. I have not yet seen flowers of this \ it is a 
small Apocyneoiis tree, frequent in the gapd, but it is not the Fltmieria 
Muhngo, Benth. (which was shown to me as Mulongo on the Tran- 
betas), and its habit is that of a FescMera, Stems of this thickness 
are very rare. 

148. Wood (portion of twining stem) of a Menis^emea' to 
Bentham) called Abdta. The hark and root are considered excellent 
remedies in disorders of the stomach and bowels, internal tumours, 
menstrual obstructions, etc. 

149. Small bucket, used on board canoes on the Amazon and Eio 
Negro. It is merely a hollowed cuya, with a handle of piassaba at- 
tached to two crossed bands of netted curana cloth. 

150. Acanga-tdra^ used by Barre Indians of Sao Gabriel in their 
dances. Formed of two tiaras united, the one being of plaited Uaruma, 
with feathei’s of Toucan and down of Mutun, and the other of . . . , 
with the long tail-feathers of the scarlet macaw, tipped with the down 
oiVm gamdo rial. 

151. Comb of XJaupe Indians, used for combing out the long hair, 

as well as for hunting the “ which always abound there. (See 

>182.) 

152. Two tote, or drums, of the trunk of Cecropia peltata^ 
used hy the Indians of Sao Gabriel in their Babocuns^ or festas. They 
have been hollowed out by means of fire, and the lower end closed 
with fresh leaves, beat hard down with a pestle. The performers in 
the dances beat them on the ground in unison with the movements of 
their feet. (When the leaves decay and fall out, the drum no longer 
gives its proper sound.) 
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Inartea mfitiicosa^ M-Oxi. {FaotMba harriguda^ or big-bellied 
Paxiuba of tlie Brazilians). (Brancbes of spadix with friiit, young 
spathes, and pinnse of fronds.) Serra de Sao Gabriel. Prequent on 
the Upper Eio Negro, and ascending high into the mountains. Height 
(including cone of roots, 5 feet 6 inches) 63 feet to insertion of fronds. 
Trunk 8 inches in diameter, from base to middle, where it begins to 
swell out ; reaches its greatest thickness (20 inches) at 10 feet 6 
inches from the apex; thence tapers again to insertion of fronds. 
Fronds few (about 7), 19 feet long; sheaths scarcely any. Spadices 
22 inches long (including peduncle, 10 inches); branches simple or 
forked from very near the base, pendulous, subcontiguous by their di** 
lated bases. 

154. Astrocargum sp . — Igarape in falls of Sao Gabriel. These 
fruits were brought me under the name of they can hardly 

belong to Adrocaryimt mlgare, which is not described to have leproso- 
tomentose fruits, like these. 

156. Pinnse of the young fronds of Tiicum (Astrocaryum sp.), from 
which maqueira-cord is made. The cuticle of the outer (upper) sur- 
face is the part used. To obtain it the leaflet, when fresh, is split 
along the midrib into two parts, and each of these is doubled down 
near the base by a sudden motion, which causes it to break -across, 
with the exception of the cuticle, which being more tough, remains 
uhbroken, and is then laid hold of and stripped off in a piece. 

156. Magueira (hammock) of Muriti. — The cord from which this is 
woven is made from the cuticle of the fronds of the Muriti Palm, which 
is stripped off in the same manner as that of the Tucum. Hammocks 
of Muriti are softer, but less durable than those of Tucum. 

157. Petiole of Carand-asBu {Ooi^oiixioivi sp.) with the skin stripped 
of, in which state it is used on the Eio Negro for corks, bird-cages, 
etc. 

168. Shells of some fruit strung together, and tied round the right 
ankle in the Bahociins (dances) of the Barre Indians, producing a loud 
rattling noise with every movement of the wearer. They come from 
the Eio Ioanna, and are possibly the stone of some drupe. 

169. Pod of Ingd-peua Q..Q.Jlat Inga). Planted in sitios near 
Sao Gabriel, but I have not yet seen fruit of this Inga. 

160. do Eio Negro.— Stem, leaves, and fruit of a 

plant brought from the Eio dos Caburis. This is the true sarsaparilla 

, VOL. VII. „ ' .... . . ’ S K „ 
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of felie Rio Negro, and the Indians assure me that they never take the 
root of any other species^ 

161. Pruit called Macucwy used in giving the black varnish to ciiyas. 
It is produced by a Chiysobalaneous tree of moderate size, growing on 
the inundated shores of the Rio Negro. (2197 to Bentham.) 

162. Bruit of the Oocura (in spirits). (2023 to Bentham.) Mature ' 
fruit blackish-purple ; the capsule free from the enlarged perianth, the 
interstice being filled with sweet turbid mucilage, which is the part 
eaten. This has more eating than the Cociira-i^ but is scarcely so 
pleasant. It belongs to Artocar^ece, and is probably a Fourouma of 
Aublet. 

163. Bruit of TJmqui (in spirits), and leaves. This belongs to a 
lofty milky tree (an Artocar])ea 7)^ frequent on the upper Rio Negro, 
Bruit very milky, dull yellow, sometimes tinged with red. Epicarp 

of an inch thick, yellow, softish, but brittle ; mesocarp | inch, of 
same texture as epicarp, but dull red; endocarp a thin, tough mem- 
brane, closely investing the seed, and beset on its outer surface with 
long fibres (free from the mesocarp), immersed in viscid gelatine. The 
thin fibroso-gelatinous mass is the only part eaten. When fresh It is 
sweet, but acrid, leaving a bmming and itching sensation in the month : 
this acridity passes off in roasting. A pleasant wine is prepared from 
this fruit. 

164. Salt made from various species of Fodostemece (called Caaruru 
in Lingoa Geral). It was purchased from Indians at the fourth cata- 
ract of the Uaupes, to which the name of Caaruru-caclioma has been 
given, from the abundance of Fodostemece growing on the inundated 
rocks. 

165. Ipadtiy made at IJrubucoaru, above the second cataract of the 
Uaupes; mixed with the powdered Coca-leaves is a small quantity of 
Tapioca, ashes of Cecropia^ and juice of Sugar-cane; the last ingredient 
serving to make the more palatable. 

166. Bortions of the stems of a Malpighiaceous twiner, apparently 

an undescribed (2712 to Benth.), called by the Indians 

Cad-p% and of the roots and leaves of a HmiadictyonyCd^Qd Caapi- 
pinima (i.e. painted Caapi), the leaves being veined with red. Brom 
these ingredients (the Bmmterm entering much more largely than the 
Emnadidyon) is prepared an intoxicating drink known to all the na- 
tions on the Uaupes by the name of Caapi, In the Dabocuris (or festas) 
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of the Uaupe Indians, the young men who figure in the dances drink of 
the Caapi fire or six times during the night, the dose being a small 
cuya, the size of a very small teacup, twice filled. In two minutes after 
drinking it its effects begin to be apparent: the Indian turns deadly 
pale, trembles in every limb, and horror is in his aspect j suddenly con- 
trary symptoms succeed : he bursts into a perspiration, and, seems 
possessed with reckless fury, seizes whatever arms are at hand— -his 
murucu, cutlass, or bow and arrows — and rushes to the doorway, 
where he inflicts deadly wounds on the ground or doorposts, calliiig 
out, Thus would I do to such a one (naming some one against whom 
he has a grudge) were he within my reach.” In the space of ten mi- 
nutes the effects pass off, and the Indian becomes calm, but appears 
much exhausted. 

167. Ornamented Hammock (called in Brazil, CkinchorrB 

in Yenezuela) ; made at Tomo, on the Guainia (Upper Bio Negro). The 
body of the hammock is made from the fronds of Astrocaryum vulgare 
(called in Brazil ; in Yenezuela) . The borders are an 

open network made from the fronds of Mauritia mnifera (called MnrUi 
in Brazil; MoricJie in Yenezuela) ; the white feathers with which they 
are’ ornamented are those of the royal heron, the black of the curassow, 
and the rest are of parrots, macaws, humming-birds, etc. ; the cords 
are of Tucim, 

168. Portion of stem and leaves of a species of Schiella^ from fo- 
rests on the Eio Uaupes. All the twining BauJmucB have similar com- 
pressed sinuated stems, sometimes exceeding a foot in breadth, and 
ascending to the tops of the highest trees. Prom their singular con- 
formation, the Indians call ^hmilabotim-mUd-mUd, Le, “Land-turtle’s 
ladder.” 

169. Musical instruments used by Indians on the Eio Uaupes. They 
are made of the slender branches of a tall Bamboo which seems an- 
ciently to have been planted near all the Indian settlements. The 

reeds ” are used also throughout the Guainia, Casicpiiare, and Orinoco, 
where they are called “ Canzo.” The peculiar dance in which they are 
used bears the same name, which means simply “ bamboo.” 

170 Indian “bellows,” made of strips of the leafstalk of Tucum, 
from the Eio Uaupes, 

1 7 1 _ A pair of drumsticks, used throughout the Uaupes for beating 
.the big drum, '(called, in Lingoa Geral Turucdm^ but by the Tarian.a 
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BuUpiru-, and by the Tacanas Tmti). The drum is a portion 
of the trunk of a Lauraeeous tree called amarello, 

sometimes ten or twelve feet long by two feet in diameter^ partially 
hollowed by lire, which has been introduced by four circular orifices 
along the upper side, the ends being preserved entire. The deep hol- 
low sound is heard for miles, and serves as a signal for the gathering 
of the tribes to some feast, or to resist the incursion of some enemy. 
The use of the Turucana seems anciently to have been general through- 
out these rivers, but it is now confined to the Eio Uaupes. 

172. Two baskets and four sieves made by Uaupe Indians of the 
rind of the stem of Uarumd (various species of the Marantd), These 
articles enter largely into the commerce of the Rio Uaupes. - 

{To he continued^ 

hy Henry H. Calvert, Esq., on VegetaUe Products sent by Mm 
from Erzeroom^ etc. 

1 . TcUrish is the root of an AspJiodelm, In Jaubert’s ‘ Yoyages en 
Orient d'Aueher-Eioy," p. 200, he mentions the Tchmsli plant to be 
Asph. ramosm^ but you will see by the specimen marked No. 1365, 
sent to Dr. Lindley, that Jaubert is in error. The roots of this plant 
are dug up in May, and after separating the young tubers of the year 
from the older ones (the former being finer in quality than the latter), 
the roots are bruised, dried, *and then ground to powder, and in this 
state are exported from Koordistan to various parts of Turkey. Its 
adhesive qualities render it useful to saddlers, shoemakers, bookbinders, 
etc., and for “ filling for the coarse native cotton cloth, etc., wheaten 
fiour paste never being employed in this country as a gluten. To make 
tcMrish paste the powder has merely to be added gradually to cold 
water and then stirred. (Pouring water on the powder is not so effectual, 
as the tchirish clogs into lumps.) In May and June the young shoots 
are sold in town as a vegetable. When cooked, green tchirish has a 
taste intermediate between spinach and purslane, with the glutinous 
property of okra {AhelmoscJms esculentus) ; in fact, it is by no means a 
disagreeable vegetable. I had hoped to have sent you seeds ^ but, in 
the disturbed state of the country, I could not induce any one to go for 
them. 
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Lecamr a esculenta and L. uffinia, from tlia neighbourhood of 
Bayazid. For information thereon see ‘ Gardeners’ Ghroniele ® for 
1849, pages 581 and 611. 

B. Mfi-oii (which means Fieawort) is exported from Koordistan to 
yanous parts of Turkey, for the destruction of fleas, which it certainly 
does most effectually. It suffl.ces to strew some of the powder inside 
a bed or over a sofa or carpet, to kill or drive the intruders away. The 
English and French officers made an excellent use of this drag in the 
Turkish barracks. I have not yet been able to ascertain the plant 
from which it is obtained ; I thought it was a Fulicaria from the simi- 
larity of smell of the dried pulverized leaf, but a native teds me that- 
such is not the casej and he described to me a plant with a white 
flower, yellow disc, and divided leaf, which leads me to think the Fire- 
oti is a Matricaria or AntUemis, I believe the two samples of Fire-oti 
are more or less adulterated, for I have seen some much stronger in 
smell, but I could not find better qualities for you. 

4. Salep. I do not know what OrcJds produces it : it is usually sold 
in powder, 

5. Eenm. The shrub from which this is obtained (which I suppose 

is Lawsonia inermis) is cultivated in various parts of Koordistan, Persia, 
and Syria. There are two qualities of henna powder; one is obtained 
from the stems (reckoned the best), and the other is derived from the 
leaves ; these are picked off the shrub and are ground up with lucerne 
leaves, whereby the dyeing quality of the drug is supposed to be re- 
tained and strengthened. The preparation of the henna for application 
to the hair or skin, is to put the powder into boiling water, stir it, 
allow it to boil well, and then leave it near the fire for a couple of 
hours, until the mass becomes like a paste, when it is ready. It tinges 
the hair or skin of an orange-colour. ’ 

6. Fish-poison, I cannot tell from whence this is brought, and whe- 
ther it is produced in Turkey or Persia. The berries are pounded, 
mixed with chopped meat, or flour paste, etc., and is then thrown into 
a place abounding in fish. In the course of ten minutes, the intoxi- 
cating effects become apparent, and the fish are easily caught by hand, 
alive or dead. Gan you tell me what it is? [li h Anarnirta Ooc- 

A. Gum Tragacantli, Only two qualities are imported here. The 
gum- exudes naturally from the crown of the d.Eie. Astragali^ 
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witKout tlie necessity of incision; and it is abundantly collected by the 
natives. The white quality of gum is produced by ji, echinus (ISTo, SSO), 
and the brown kind by No, 881 A, (See my herbaTium, sent to Br, 
Lindley.) Both these plants abound near Erzeroom^ but on none have 
I ever detected any gum ; perhaps the climate is too cold for its pro- 
duction. I showed a native all the other kinds of thorny jisira^ali in 
mj herbarium, but he said none produced gum, except the two species 
above mentioned, 

8. Squill? brought fix)m Yan. Pounded and mixed with salt, these 
bulhs are used for the relief of rheumatism, by rubbing them in on 
the part affected ; but if continued too long, the skin is liable to be 
blistered. 

9. Fujpaz-ofi (meaning ‘‘priest-herb’^). I have not been able to as- 
certain to’ what use this drug is applied. It does not appear to be 
much known here ; it comes from Egypt. Pray tell me, if possible, 
the genus of the plant from which it is collected. {Feratrum.^ Ed.] 

10. Bolgoor is wheat used instead of rice for pilass, or in soups like 
pearl barley. It is thus prepared : — -the grain is first washed, and then 
boiled so as to become soft; it is afterwards spread out to dry, and, 
being mixed with a little water, it is beaten in a large stone mortar 
with a heavy wooden pestle, whereby the husks are loosened, and 
being then ground in a hand-mill, the operation is completed, 

11. Fetmess is the inspissated juice of grapes. To six parts of fresh 
grape juice is added one part of strong clear ley of oak-ashes, and the 
whole is boiled until, by evaporation, it is reduced to the consistency 
of treacle, which in taste and appearance it much resembles. (I may 
here remark that raisins are prepared by dipping the fresh bunches of 
grapes in hot strong ley, and hanging them to dry.) 

1%. Fastil is merely a mixture of petmess with flour, made into a 
paste, and rolled out into sheets, or made into other shapes, and then 
■dried. - ■ ■ ■ ' * 

18. Foisomtis Jwnep. This honey, as is well known, is rendered de- 
leterious by the bees feeding on the flowers of Azalea Fontica. It is 
found all along the coast between Trebizond and Batoom. Its sale is 
prohibited, but it is nevertheless often fraudulently sold, mixed and 
boiled with wholesome honey. [This is sent for analysis to Mr. Sten- 
house. — Ed.]“ 

11. I)okooz-don> The interpretation of this word is “nine coatings/’ 
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on accoBBt of tlie numerous coatings with which the wood is covered. 
This wood is principally used to make ramrods ; it possesses both 
strength and flexibility. Gan you tell me what it is ? 
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Hooker, J. B., Thomas Thomson : EloeaIndica; Bein^ a sys- 
tematic Account of the Plants of British India^ together with Ohser- 
vations on the Structure and Affinities of their Natural Orders and 
Genera, Yol. I. Eanunculacejg to Eumariace^, with an In- 
troductory Pssay and two Mays, London. 8vo. 1855. 

There are few botanists or students of botany, whether in India or 
in Europe, who will not hail the appearance of this volume, as a fore- 
runner of a complete Elora of the vast possessions of the British Em- 
pire in India, traversed by mountains the loftiest of any in the world, 
and consequently including in its area a vegetation the most varied, ex- 
hibiting all the gradations from that of the tropics to that of the most 
alpine character, and of eveiy degree of humidity to that of the most 
dry character, where scarcely any rain falls throughout the entire year. 
Nor are the authors unknown to science or to fame : they have them- 
selves explored the botanical treasures of no small extent of the regions 
Just mentioned, especially the least known portions of the great range of 
the Himalaya. 

Dr. Thomson has published his travels in Western Himalaya and 
Tibet, and Dr. Hooker his in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Hima- 
layas, the Khasia Mountains, etc. During the latter part of Dr. 
Hooker’s travels also, Dr. Thomson was his companion; and since 
their return to Europe in 1851, their time has been mainly devoted to 
the preparation of the volume now before us, compiled from their own 
materials and the vast collections of Indian plants in the Hookerian 
and other herbaria. 

Of this work 280 pages are devoted to an Introductory Essay of 
great value and interest, the contents of which will be best understood 
by a mention of the heads into which it is divided; viz.— 1. Object, 
Scope, and Design of the ‘Elora Indica.’ 2. Greneral Considerations 
connected with the study of Systematic Botany. 3. Subjects of Varia- 
tion, Origin of Species, Specific Centres, Hybridization, and Geographical 
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Bistribution. 4. Summary' of Labours of Indian Botanists. 5. .Sketeli 
of tbe Meteorology of India, and 6. Sketch of the Bkysical features and 
Tegetation of tbe Provinces of India. — So fuU of valuable matter is 
this Introduction, that its authors have, with great judgment and no 
small labour, given an excellent Index to it. The remaining, 28 5 pages 
of the volume is devoted, in closely printed type, to the Flora; the 
generic and specihe characters and full descriptions (when needful) 
in Latin; with observations, etc., in English, accompanied by a com- 
plete Index of Genera, Species, and Synonyms. The whole is executed 
with a degree of care and accuracy that will justify its being ranked 
with the most valuable botanical publications of this or any .other day. 
Some may think that there is too great a disposition to reduce the 
number of species previously described : but if such persons were to come 
with an altogether unbiassed mind to a labour of this kind, and have 
access to the rich and varied materials which have fallen to the lot of 
our authors, and an equal amount of authentic specimens, they would 
probably arrive at nearly the same conclusions. 

The map accompanying this Flora is a novel and valuable feature ; 
it professes to divide the whole area under consideration into such pro- 
vinces as shall, in general terms, be a sufficient indication of the geogra- 
phical habitats of the plants described ; and it designates these by 
names already familiar to geographers, and which should be also to 
naturalists. In this the authors have followed the excellent example 
of Ledebour’s * Flora Eossica,* and we most sincerely hope that bota- 
nists win, in future, whenever they may have occasion to designate the 
locality of an Indian plant, adopt the divisions here proposed. 

In the preface the authors announce their intention of continuing the 
work ; hut it seems very doubtful whether it is possible for them to 
enter with so much care into the details of the structure and affinities 
of the genera and species consistently with making due progress in the 
descriptive portion. Materials accumulate much faster than they can 
be fully studied with a view to their complete elucidation in a structural, 
systematic, and physiological point of view; and it might be better that 
Brs. Hooker and Thomson should content themselves with the proof 
the first volume affords of their ability to treat these difficult subjects, 
and conduct the remainder on a less comprehensive plan ; the fact being, 
that in the present deplorable state of Indian botany we want a careful 
Prodromus of the whole Flora, far more than a learned study of a few 
Katural Orders. 
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Noies wriMeu on a Forage from Singapore to Banjemiassing, in the 

mithern extremity of Borneo ; in a letter from James Motley, Esa., 
; to SiE W. J. Hookee. ' 

{Co7itimedfiom 

Machijiora (Banjermassing, S, Borneo), Marcli, 1855. 

When I last wrote to you I gave you an account of my first attempt 
to reach Sumatra, when I was obliged to return to Singapore for a larger 
boat. . I started again on the 24th of January with a Bugis prahu, of 
about four tons! burden, and six men besides my servant. I slept that 
night at a small settlement among the islands, which I have already 
described to you ; and next day, about ten a.m., I got clear of the Archi- 
pelago and sailed down the coast of Sumatra: it is a mere line of low 
trees, and, as far as I could see, when the high water allowed us to ap- 
proach it, of one species only, JBgiceras majus I believe, called in Malay 
'' Api Api.” The natives assured me that for miles along the coast no 
other plant is seen, except in the creeks, where there is a little mixture 
of fresh water. The shore is exceedingly fiat, of mud so soft that it is 
hard to say where it ends and the water begins. Thcmgh the rise and 
fall of the tide is not more than six feet, the beach dries for some miles 
out, and we were aground at low water, w^here \ve could only see the trees 
like a dark line on the horizon; indeed about 150 miles to the south- 
ward the coast has literally never been seen from the sea, even by the 
surveyors who made the charts, from the impossibility of approaching 
it in a boat sufficiently near. Not a break nor a hillock could be seen, 
nor indeed does one exist on the whole line of coast for fifty miles inland. 
The country can hardly be said to be dry land, and the whole coast is 
notoriously unhealthy, and swarms with tigers and other wild beasts. 
At ten p.M. WQ anchored just on the equator, off Taryong Ealoo, close to 
which the water is perhaps deeper, and there is probably a reef of coral, 
as the sea made a great noise all night. 

25th. We had no wind this morning, but it being high water we 
pulled along close under the Api Api jungle. The number of birds 
here is astonishing : there were flocks of sandpipers and plovers, which 
must have consisted of hundreds of thousands of individuals, looking 
at a distance like large clouds, and completely whitening the jungle 
where they perched. Of herons I counted nine species ; all around 
us were fishing innimierable terns, of two species; knee-deep in ifie 
wateivciose under the bushes, stood long rows of tall black and white 
■ VOL. Yii. ■ ■■ .':2 .l;:''"'. 
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ibises, looking like soldiers at drill, their heads laid back, their long 
flesh-coloured beaks resting on their white breasts ; and every moment 
brilliant kingfishers glanced in and out among the trees. 

About ten a.m. we came up to a tribe of a very singular race of 
Malays, the Orang Lant, or Men of the Sea; though they might with 
greater propriety be called men of the mud. There are said to be nine 
tribes of them; they live entirely in their boats, never quitting the 
coast, but moving up and down over a certain district at the rate of 
a mile or two each day. The Malays of Singapore and the natives of 
Singu Ehio and the interior of Sumatra come here to trade with them, 
exchanging rice, cloth, sago, and salt, for dried fish and Karang, a 
species of Area, much used for food, and the shells of which are sup- 
posed to yield the purest and best lime for eating with the sirik and 
areca nut. They speak a little Malay, but have also a peculiar dialect 
of their own, which few of the Malays understand ; and they are ex- 
ceedingly averse to associating with other people, or marrying out of 
their own tribe. They differ a little in physiognomy from the Malays 
generally, the lower jaw being narrower, and the alse of the nose suddenly 
enlarged, as- in the Papuans. A good many of the men had, for Malays, 
very strong black beards, and, though short, they are well formed; the 
calf of the leg is low down, large and decurrent ; the shoulders high and 
broad, and the fore-arm muscular and well-developed. They are profess- 
edly Mahometans, but know very little about it, and retain many pagan 
customs, such as faith in augury, offering libations to spirits, etc., like 
the Dyaks of Borneo. Their language is said to resemble that of the 
Eattas of the interior of Sumatra, a people I have not yet met with. 
This tribe was divided into two Kampongs, or villages as they call them, 
one of twenty, the other of about fifty boats of various sizes, and may 
have consisted of 300 to 400 persons. The smaller boats were laden 
with their fishing apparatus, to be hereafter described, and the larger 
formed their habitations. These boats are sheathed with thin planks 
or with the hark of the mangrove, to protect them from the Kapang, or 
tei'edo, SO destructive in these seas ; the longest were perhaps forty feet 
long, and of three or four tons’ burden. A sort of house, not high enougii 
to stand erect in, is constructed over the whole length of the boat, to the 
ridge-pole of which are usually suspended two or three infants swing- 
ing in small hammocks. The sides and roofs of these houses are com- 
pletely covered with fish, split open and drying in the sun, giving out 
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a horrible stench, and attracting a vast number of hawks, who sailed 
round and round, swooping every now and then at the tempting morsels, 
and succeeded occasionally in carrying a piece off, in spite of the nu- 
merous naked urchins who kept guard with long sticks. There were 
four species of these birds, the most numerous being the red Brahminee 
kite of India : they were perfectly fearless, sweeping past close to one’s 
head; and it was interesting to watch them devouring their prey on 
the wing, and really picking out the pieces of meat with their beaks 
from between their clenched talons. There were several Singapore 
prahus in company with these people, waiting to buy fish. As we 
rowed past, an extremely filthy old savage, who called himself Orang 
Kaya, or chief, came on board ; he told us that his office was hereditary, 
and that every man of his family bore the same name, Puiek. He told 
me that his people sometimes entered the rivers, but only far enough 
to get fresh water to diink, which he said was very good. I felt some- 
what interested about this matter, as I began to suspect we should be 
some time in reaching Indragiri, so I asked him to let me see it. He 
fetched a cupfull from his boat : it was muddy, nearly black, and not 
brackish, but so actually salt that I could not touch it; yet he drank it 
with great relish, and said it was better than the clear water we had 
brought from Singapore : so much will habit do in modifying human 
tastes. I exchanged with him some tobacco and an old pair of trowsers, 
to which he took a great fancy, for a bundle of dried fish for the boat- 
men ; and after a most barefaced attempt to steal my short clay pipe (a 
high crime, for it was the only one I had with me), he took his leave, 
and we pulled on. We soon got aground however, about a mile from 
the trees, and were of course obliged to wait for the tide. Shortly after- 
wards the whole tribe was in motion, following us, and they' moored 
themselves to poles stuck in the mud in a long line, of which our boat 
was nearly the centre. They now began to prepare their balat, or fishing 
weir ; it was a sort of flexible paling, made of strips of bamboo, an inch 
wide and four or five feet long, fastened together by the twisted stems 
of a species of Cissus (this material, like their boats, they get from the 
Malays). This paling is doubled up and piled upon the small boats 
before mentioned, in lengths of 100 to 300 feet in each boat, and from 
these it is shot like a seine net, when the tide begins to ebb, in about 
six feet water, and in a line parallel with the shore ; as fast as one boat 
was exhausted another was brought up, and a fresh length joined on. 
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A number of boys followed tlie boats, swimming, and witli their feet 
striking the bamboos upright in the mud in a perfectly straight jine, 
thongli it was impossible to see an inch into the muddy water. In a 
quarter of an hour they had laid down more than half a mile, besides 
a long piece at each end, at right angles to the main line, and moving 
up to the shore, enclosing altogether perhaps fifty or sixty acres of 
water. As soon as the water had ebbed far enough to allow the wakes 
of the larger fish to be seen as they swam about in this enclosure, the 
boys, taking advantage of the now unoccupied canoes, went paddling 
about after them with great agility, holding a long light spear, with 
the head of the paddle in the right hand, and seldom failing to trans- 
fix, even from a considerable distance, any unfortunate fish who ven- 
tured near enough to the surface to show his back free for a moment. 
When the water was about three feet deep, and the tops of the bamboos 
sufficiently above water efiectually to confine the fish, the men began 
their work in good earnest. The fish, in their efforts to escape to 
deeper water, travelled along the inside of the enclosure, close to the 
bamboos, and the fishermen accordingly stationed themselves at inter- 
vals of about twelve or fourteen yards, with a large bag-net open against 
the set of the tide ; the water is so muddy that the fish cannot see this 
net before they strike it, when it is immediately raised, and the captive 
secured. The mud here is so excessively soft, that it is impossible to 
walk or even to stand upon it; and therefore every man, woman, and 
child is provided with a strange instrument of locomotion, without 
which life would be impossible for these people; it is called ‘'tongka/I 
and is merely a piece of plank, about four feet long, and eighteen inches 
wide, rounded and slightly turned up at each end. I was much puz- 
zled at first to imagine what these planks could l^e, of which I saw so 
many in every boat; but when the tide went down the mystery was 
soon solved. Supported on the hands and one knee on the tongka/' 
they paddled with the other foot in the mud, and skimmed over the 
surface with most wmnderful rapidity, making the mud and water fly 
in all directions, and bespattering one another from head to foot with 
{ilth, which of course cannot be washed off again imtil the tide rises, — a 
matter which distresses them but little. A brisk intercourse was now 
kept up from boat to boat by this means, and you can conceive nothing 
more absurd than the attitudes and action ; it all looked natural enough 
as long as it was confined to the naked children, but to see grey- 
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headed old men aiid women scuttling away among the sludge, and 
plastered with mud all over their grave wrinkled brown faces, was really 
most ridiculous: they looked so very little like human beings, that I 
felt almost surprised to hear them speak. ¥rom this mode of life the 
women are obliged to wear most grotesquely short drapery, not reach- 
ing their knees ; and the upper part of their dress being in the usual 
Malay style, this too gives them a very odd appearance. The quantity 
of fish caught was very great, judging by the success of those near 
me j they were chiefly Bcombridm and Tleuronectide^ but there were 
many other species. Two or three small sharks were taken; their flesh 
is highly valued. I saw several specimens of a ray, covered with blue 
spots and with a formidable spine near the base of his long filiform tail : 
this fish is much dreaded by the natives, and with good rea^n; it is 
exceedingly venomous. I have seen a European at Labuan suflfer for 
twenty-four hours intense pain from a scarcely visible puncture in the 
ankle from one of these fish; the pain was accompanied by vomiting, 
shivering, spasms, and other symptoms of poisoning ; it was followed 
by extensive ecchymosis up to the thigh, swelling and suppuration of the 
glands of the groin and axiilm, and great general constitutional disturb- 
ance; and the wound was five months in healing, after forming several 
deep-seated abscesses and sloughing extensively. Several fiat-tailed sea 
snakes of a dingy grey colour, called Maroke, were within the weir ; the 
natives say they are very poisonous, which I have reason to believe, 
but they refused to let me kill one, saying it would bring ckeloha^ or 
ill-luck, to their fishing ; they were gently raised in the hand-net and 
put outside the enclosure. A small alligator was hotly chased, but he 
broke through the weir and escaped to sea. Great numbers of fisli 
were rejected, among them two species of Syngmtfms, one very large, 
and all the Qhmtodon tribe, some very curious and beautiful ; but I had 
with me no means of preserving them. The natives believe them all to 
be poisonous; a vast number of shrimps, prawns, squillse, and other 
Crustacea were also rejected, not, as the people said, because they were 
not good, but because they had plenty of fish without them. An ich- 
tliyologist who did not mind roughing it a little, and who would follow 
these people for a week, would reap a rich harvest indeed. I was told 
that the weir was the common property of the tribe, but that qvqyj 
man fished in it on Ms own account. When the mud was quite dry, or 
as nearly so as it could be, countless multitudes of -small crabs, of five or 
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six species, made their appearance, and were in constant motion, raking 
over the semi-liquid mud with their claws and feet, and every now and 
then raising themselves on four feet above the surface, and spreading 
their extended chelae in the air. I got two or three specimens of a 
little varnished black crawling on the mud, but no other shells, 

except the before mentioned. It rained heavily all the afternoon, 
and when duiing the night the tide rose and floated us, we had a strong 
head wind ; so we were obliged to remain where we were until morning, 
only going out into deeper water. 

26 th. Grot under weigh this morning at five a.m., with a fine fair wind, 
and stood across the northern part of Amphitrite Bay, as it is called on 
the charts. The shore is still all of the same character, but we were not 
so near it. I saw many wide gaps in the line of trees, being the mouths 
of considerable rivers or creeks, all named correctly and with minuteness 
on the Butch charts ; in spite of all this correctness, there is a small 
but very conspicuous island off a point named Jangong Kangka, 
which is not laid down at all. It is a mere mud bank, covered with 
Api Api trees, and is called Pulo Barang, or Mud Island ; and I am 
inclined to look upon it as a proof, if indeed one were needed, of the 
extremely rapid growth of the land on this coast. The survey is some 
fifteen or sixteen years old, and the island must have been all day long, 
for weeks, before the eyes of aH employed, had it existed at that time ; 
it is besides visible from so many points, and is so well adapted for a 
station, that I think it could not possibly have escaped any surveyor. 
In favour of this opinion, I may add that the trees, though tolerably 
large, are all young and vigorous, and there are none of the decayed 
worm-eaten stumps generally seen in such situations. We entered the 
mouth of the ludragiri about twelve o’clock 5 there was a very disagree- 
able cross sea, caused by the meeting of the tide with the fresh- water 
current, at this season very strong ; and I observed, as I have frequently 
done in several similar places, a phenomenon which, so far as I am 
aware, is undescribed. This is a dull droning musical sound appearing 
to come from beneath the boat 5 it varies about three notes, E, T, G, of 
the bass clef, which run into one another as in a badly tuned /Eoliaii 
harp, and is in tone something between the bassoon stop of an organ 
and the drone of a bagpipe ; sometimes it resembles also the creaking 
of an ill-shutting door, and leaves an unpleasant vibratory sensation on 
the ear. The natives call it ‘‘swara hams,” voice of the current, and 
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attribute it to tbe mixing of tlie fresh and salt water, I ha?e certainly 
heard it in several places at the mouths of rivers, where this mixture 
must have been going on, and in such places only. I think it is a 
little louder at night than in the day. We entered the northern mouth 
of the Indragiri, now called Kwala loukko ; this I knew very welt from 
my chart, and supposed the steersman knew it also, as he came in with- 
out saying a word. It appears, however, that he had never been in 
this way before, and had not intended it, but had made a mistake ; on 
discovering this, he wished to turn back and go up the main channel, 
which would have lost us one or two days, and it cost me some trouble 
to convince him that we could go where we were. The stream was 
at the mouth about a mile and a half wide, the banks fringed with 
Nipa and Padada {Bomeratia acida); the latter always a sm’e sign that 
the water is nearly fresh, as on trial I found it to be. I could also 
distinguish, by its habit, the iZiW. Rliizophor a named Tumino; but until 
it was dark in the evening we did not approach the shore near enough 
to see much of the vegetation. At six p.m. w'e made fast for the night 
to a tree at the mouth of a small creek ; and a most unlucky locality we 
chose, for until about eight p.m. the mosquitoes drove us half mad : they 
are always troublesome enough, but those on the Nipa swamps are 
always excessively venomous, every bite raising a large white wheal. At 
nine p.m. came on a violent squall with torrents of rain ; but we covered 
up the boat with Kajang or palm-leaf mats, and went to sleep, in hopes 
of weathering the storm comfortably : so we remained until past mid- 
night 5 and when aU (including, I am afraid, the watch) were asleep, 
a huge tree came down with the current, and, striking us with such a 
shock that I believed at first the boat must be utterly destroyed, tore 
us from our moorings, swept away all our shelter, and swept us down 
the stream with it. It was raining as it rains only in the tropics, blow- 
ing great guns, and thundering and lightening fearfully, so that we 
were all drenched in a moment. We were in a most dangerous posi- 
tion, for we were quite fast in the branches of the drift, and had it 
rolled over, the boat must have gone down •, however, we got clear of it 
at last, after half an hour’s hard work cutting away with choppers in 
the dark. The stream was now so strong in the middle of the river 
that our anchor would not hold; and as we did not know whether it 
was flood or ebb at this hour, we were obliged to try to light a torch 
to see the compass : in this we succeeded after several trials, and found 
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we liad been carried nearly out to sea again, so we got as quickly as we 
could to tbe bank, and made fast to the Nipa-Ieaves until daylight. 

On the 27th, at five A.M., it was still raining a little ; ‘ but while the men 
were cooking their riee, I went ashore among the Nipa, and got a few 
shells,— two species of Neritina and a CeritUum creeping on the mud, 
a pretty little pink Anomia on the stems of the Nipa, and a Bulwms and a 
BJiolaSj the two latter apparently peculiar to the Nipa ; the latter forms 
its burrows in the soft pithy substance of the thick bases of the growing 
leaves. It is far from pleasant to explore a Nipa swamp : independently 
of the difficulty of getting along in the soft black mud, you are always 
half devoured by mosquitoes of the most venomous kind. Just as we 
started, a great blue heron perched on a stump near ns ; I put a rifle 
buUet through his neck, and he greatly improved our dinner, after 
several days of rice and salt-fish curry. Though neglected in these days 
in England, I have always found aU the heron tribe excellent food. My 
servant took off all the meat frpm the breast and thighs, and, as he 
said, made beefsteaks of it; it was quite tender, and had in some 
degree the flavour of woodcock. We pulled and sailed all day up the river, 
passing the head of the Delta about noon, and seeing until three p.m. 
hardly any vegetation except Nipa and Bomieratia acida, with here and 
there ^ EUzopJiora, or a tuft of the Eern called Fed (I believe, AcrosU- 
chum inmquale). The Bomieratia is a most beautiful tree, with very long 
slender pendulous branches ; the flowers are handsome, the long sta- 
mens being of a rich dark pink, but they fall an hour or two after sun- 
rise ; the fruit is very conspicuous, with its great persistent star-shaped 
calyx ; it is acid and slightly bitter, and is eaten by the natives as a 
condiment with their rice and salt fish. The creeping rMzomata of the 
Nipa look very strange when exposed by the washing away of the mud : 
each internode is very short, but in order to give room for the attach- 
ment of the enormous base of the leaf, it is applied so obliquely upon 
the last, that the whole resembles a number of discs laid in a row, and 
slightly overlapping each other ; the upper side of these discs, a foot or 
eighteen inches in diameter, retains the scars left by the disarticulation 
of the leaves, and the lower produces a tangled mass of simple fibres, 
about half an inch in diameter. The way in which these fibres run 
into the mud has often forcibly reminded me of the carbonized traces 
of the fibres of Btigmarla in the underlay of the coals of Europe (here 
we have nothing of the sort). On the stems of the Bonneratla l saw 
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a very handsome ivory-white foliaceous lichen, without fruit ; there was 
a little pendulous Appendiculai with thick equitant leaves and minute 
axillary purple flowers ; and another curious little plant of the Orchis- 
family, remarkable in having no leaves or stem — ^it consists merely of a 
few radiating fleshy fibres adhering to the tree ; from the centre rise two 
or three spikes, bearing a few minute yellowish-green flowers. I have 
since seen it in abundance in Java, and especially in the island of 
Banku, where the trunks of Fleii7vca7'pus Indicus, planted about the 
town of Minto, were completely covered by it. A small Bern, I think 
Acrosticlmm nummular'KBfolium^ creeps over the trees to the very extre- 
mities of the twigs. About three p.m. we arrived at a small island in 
the river, where the salt-water flood appears to cease almost at once. 
The Mpa disappears as a social plant, a few scattered tufts only being 
seen; and some stunted patches of the Moong, always a freshwater 
Palm, begin to rise here and there above the jangle. The island takes 
its name, Pulo Pulias, from the abundance of a beautiful little scarlet- 
fruited Lictiala^ so called. Prom this change in the vegetation, as well 
as from the presence of the island and a sand-bank, which reduces the 
depth to a fathom and a half, it is probable that at this point the 
freshwater stream and the flood tide exactly nentralize each other ; and 
indeed above this, though the stream became less rapid, and its level 
rose on the flood-tide, we had no more current up the river. I saw 
today the first indications of elephants, or at least of some very large 
animal, coming to the river to drink. Our wooden anchor would not 
hold tonight in the soft mud, so we were obliged to make fast to a 
tree, though the men professed to be horribly afraid tigers would leap 
into the boat. We had another alarm tonight, for, being close to the 
bank, the rising tide Jammed us under an overhanging tree; but the 
night was fine, and we soon got all clear, just as the old steersman 
sabited the dawn with a most dreary noise, by blowing into a bamboo, 
which he called twong-twong. 

28th. Off again at five a.m. The Nipa has quite disappeared, and 
the Padada is much less common, and not so well grown as lower 
down. Another social plant, the Rangas, of the Order Anmardiacem^ 
seems to take its place; it is a bushy shrub or small tree, growing quite 
in the water ; the leaves are of a bright clear green, when young very 
red, and it was now covered with fruit, about the size of an egg ; the 
cotyledons very large and covei’ed with a thick corky bark. Two other 
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trees liaye received this same name of Eangas: one is an enormous tree^ 
grovdng also by the rivers, but quite in the interior; the other is also 
a large tree, of which I have seen neither fruit nor flower. It yields a, 
red and dark brown veined wood, largely used for common furniture at 
Singapore. The bark of all three, and indeed of several other trees of 
the tribe, yields copiously a limpid juice, changing rapidly to a black 
varnish. This juice is exceedingly venomous, blistering the skin 
severely, and leaving foul little ulcers very difficult to heal. The trees 
are now beginning to be clothed with parasitical Terns ; there are also a 
few small OrcUdem, chiefly Dendrohia and Appendiculm, and abundance 
of the ubiquitous Bmidrohium cnmiemdimi. The current came down so 
strong about nine a.m,, that we were obliged to anchor. I saw now 
the first alligators; one enormous fellow I fired at, and, I suppose, hit, 
for he threw his huge body quite out of the water with a tremendous 
splash. The natives say an alligator never recovers from a wound, 
however small ; he has nothing to scratch himself with, his feet being 
too short ; and they say that the flies in the air, and the small fish in 
the water, never leave him a moment’s peace : so that the, wound 
becomes larger and larger. I have indeed seen an alligator which I 
shot through the leg, taken two or three days afterwards, with almost 
the whole shoulder sloughed away, so that the story may be true. The 
quantity of monkeys seen here is wonderful. I only know the names 
of two, Nasalis a horribly ugly animal, and Ilylohates 

frequently trained by the Malays to gather fruit ; but there ai'e many 
other species: — ^the Moniet; the Sipai, a beautiful little black fellow with 
white stockings and long gloves ; the Lotong, a frightful animal, with 
a scowling face and grizzled black hair; the Wa Wa, or long-armed 
ape; the Orang Hutan (this is the proper spelling : it is literally man 
of the woods ”) ; the Ungku, which fills the whole country in the early 
morning with a most frightful howling, the most unearthly noise I 
have ever heard. We passed to day many clear spaces covered with 
long grass, speeies of Antliwtina and Saccliamm ; these are the favourite 
feeding grounds of the elephants. The seed of the AntMstiria contains 
a good deal of farina, and must be very iiiitritious. These places, I 
was told, were formerly settlements, driven away by the tyranny of the 
Eajahs. Met a prahu today going to Singapore with gutta-percha ; 
but all of second-rate quality. The Nakoda told me I should not reach 
the llajah’s village for three days more, I took the opportunity of send- 
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iiig some letters to Singapore. The fire-flies tonight are most mag* 
mficent, the whole jungle was lighted up by them: the light is not 
steady, but is brighter at intervals of about two seconds y and I have 
often remarked, that all the individuals on the same tree or branch are 
subject to this augmentation of light at the same moment. It has just 
the effect of some electrical toy, showing the intended word of outline 
at the moment the spark passes. 

29th. We pulled last night some distance in the dark. The jungle 
has very much changed its appearance ; it has a much, more mterior look. 
Patches of grass come down here and there to the bank ; the trees are 
larger and more varied in appearance, and there 0 ^:^ Scitaminem 
to be seen in the shade. There are also many Rotans ; one species, in 
particular, is most elegant, it is called Eotan Tikus, Mouse Rattan ; ” it 
has a glaucous pinnate leaf, with 'wedge-shaped premorse leaflets and 
inflated thorny sheaths. At half-past six A.M. passed a river on the left ; 
it is named Chenaku. At this spot the river makes a sudden turn to 
the north-east ; its general direction has hitherto been west. The calm 
clear beauty of this morning, as the sun rose, was indescribable. We 
have now quite lost the Eangas and Padada ; the banks are chiefly 
fringed with Raniium tiliaceumy covered with its' magnificent yellow 
blossoms, which, however, are beautiful only in the morning ; a few 
hours' sun changes them to a dirty brick-red. Mixed with this were a 
slender Saccliamm^ and two species of Rhyllantlms^ etc. etc. ; and 
all was matted together by a ternate-leaved Qmm^ with large black 
fruit like grapes, and a beautiful purple Ipomoea. Eut the pride of all 
the vegetation here is the happily named Lagerstrcemia regina: it is a 
magnificent tree, growing to a large size, and was now completely 
covered with hlac blossoms in spikes ten to eighteen inches long, and in 
such abundance, that the woods were quite illuminated by it. Imagine 
Lgtlinm Salicaria multiplied in size ten times, and grown to a large 
tree, it will give you some idea of this plant. Its wood is very valuable, 
being hard, tough, and almost indestructible j it is called here Kamnu- 
ching, but elsewhere Boongoor. We passed an enormous Eeed-bed; it 
seemed to be composed of two species oi SaccMntm and one Anmdo ; it 
was matted together by several Convolmlacece and a Cucurbitaceous plant 
like a The long floating runners of the Grasses, all friugecl with 

tiiiiling sh^ far into the streamy and between the stems of ilie 

grass, in still:. places, where the. current- could not reacli them, were little 
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colonies of Fistia stratiotes, and a beautiful minute Azolla. Thousands 
of small black swallows^ witb cbestnut-brown throats, were skimming 
about, or swinging in tbe wind, perched upon the feathery waving tops 
of the Heeds; snow-white herons gravely stalking over the floating 
grass ; and a flock of busy little finches clinging and searching about 
the dry panicles, made it a lively and beautiful scene. The river was 
a good deal swollen today, bringing down much drift ; and the current 
was very strong, so that we made little progress. 

About two o’clock reached the first settlement on the river, called 
Tulan lumhaat. The clearings are not more than 200 to 300 
yards wide, skii'ting the river for two or three miles; the stream 
is divided by an island, hardly above the now high water, but 
covered with Padi, and the black species of Goix, called by the 
natives Saili batu ; ” and here and there small patches of Borghm ; 
the whole interspersed with numerous Anan-trees, Sagueriis saccJia- 
rifer. I stopped the boat near this place to get some curious pen- 
dulous birds’ nests, of which there was a large colony on some low 
trees. The bird is a little finch or bunting ; the nests are about two 
feet long, in shape like a Plorence oil-flask ; in the bottom is a hollow, 
as in an ordinary wine-bottle, across which is a little perch, on which 
the natives assure me the male bird roosts while the female sits on the 
eggs, which are deposited in hoUows excavated in the upper part, which 
is at first built solid. The whole fabric is of fine grass, beautifully 
woven together, and is fastened very finely to the branch by a band of 
grass passing round it; it swings, however, quite freely in the wind. 
I got here some specimens of a curious black spiny Neritim, from the 
long floating runners of the leeds. We also got some unpleasant fellow- 
passengers, in the shape of a flight of large greenish-brown Gad-flies, 
whose bite was very painful A large Aroid leaf, probably a Caladmm, 
was here very abundant and ornamental ; I saw no flowers. About four 
o’clock stopped at a small house in a Padi patch, at the mouth of a brook ; 
the family consisted of an old man, two ’women, and several children, and 
certainly they were packed into the smallest possible room. There were 
two young men sitting in the house, whom, from their affectation of coii- 
teinpt, I knew at once to be Hajahs : they were, it appeared, the sons of 
a petty chief up the river, very oppressive and much disliked. There are 
many of these petty chiefs in the country, and they are a great curse to 
the people. They are not generally oppressed by their absolute rulers ; 
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their tribute is taken from them, it is true, in an irregular and irritating 
way, but they probably pay not half as large a proportion of taxes as we 
do in England ; but every man who has a little royal blood in his veins, 
thinks he has also a right in some particular district also to collect the 
same tribute for his own use and benefit ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that the poor people, who dare not complain, pay two or three 
times over. The old man told us much of his greivances when his 
aristocratic visitors had taken leave. He then showed us his plantation : 
he had plenty of rice, ginger, turmeric, and remarkably large and fine 
capsicums 5 and he gave us some cucumbers, sugar-canes, and a kind of 
Plantain called Pisang ISTipa, from the closely packed fruit bearing a 
distant resemblance to that of the Hipa : it was a good and sweet kind. 
They had here the largest domestic cats ! have ever seen, of a dun colour, 
with light blue eyes, and very full in the cheeks, they had the twisted 
tail of all the Malay cats. 


On Spheagidia and Ecceemanthtjs, two new Genera of Ceylon plants ; 
together with Ohsermtions on the Genus Hemicyclia, W, et A.; 
by G. li. K. Thwaites, Esq., E.L.S., Superintendent of the Eoyal 
Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon. 

(With two Plates, IX. and X.) 

Nov. Gen. I. Spheagidia, Thw, Nat. Ord. Euphoebiaci.32. 

Tribus Buxece. 

Gen. Char. Mores dioici. Calyx 4!-5-partitus, imhricatus, segmentis 
suhaequalibus, concavis; 2 externis. Corolla nulla. — El. Masc, 
Stamina nuinerosa, disco plauo extus inserta; Jilameniis linearibus ; 
antheris oblongis, introrsis, dorso affixis, longitudinaliter dehiscenti- 
bus, lociilis basi pauUo divergentibus. Ovarii rudimentum miimtum, 
didymum. — ^E l. E(EM. Stamina nulla. Ovarium liberum, subqua- 
dratum, basi disco patellmformi cinctum, biloculare, loculis 2-ovLiIatis. 
Ovula collateralia, sub placentae processu magno pendula anatiopa. 
Stylus subnullus. Stigmata 2, plana, discoidea, transverse oblonga. 

subcaruosus, indehiscens, bilocularis, putamine crustaeeo, 
loculis monospermis . Semind orbiculari-compressa, exarlHataj pen- 
dula. orthotropus ; radicula brevi, omssB cotyledombus: 

planis, foliaceis, albuminis carnosi peripheriae attingtntibus.~-™Arbor 
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wieMocns^ Ze^lanica ; ramulis teretlhusi foliis integriSi lameolatis^ pen- 
wiveniis^ petiolatis^ hasi mgustatis ; stipulis erectisylcmceolatis, 

decidtm; fazdmlaih^ a^illar^^ 

^fhmgidin. Zeglanica^ Thw. (Tab, X.)“--C.P. No. 2424 in Herbario 
Eeradeniensi, 

K compact tree, 30-40 feet in beigbt, with rugose bark. The young 
ramuli and principal veins of tbe young leaves covered witb a decidu- 
ous brown tomentum. Learns of a dull greenj 5-10 incbes long, by 
1 1-3 incbes wide. Petiole 4-8 lin. long. Mowers yellowish, externally 
and the pedicels covered with a brown silky tomentum, Omrg brown, 
strigose. 

Hab. Occurring sparingly in the Central Province at Hunasgiria and 
Allagalla, at an elevation of about 3000 feet. Wood very hard. 

Plate X. Fig. 1. Female flow'ering branch of Spltragidia Zeylaniea. 
2. Female flowers. 3. Longitudinal section of ovary. 4. Transverse 
section of ovary. 5. Ovules surmounted by the placental process. 6. 
Male flowers. 7. Stamens, 8. Pipe fruit. 9, Longitudinal section 
of fruit. 10. A seed, with the abortive one attached. 11. Section of 
seed, showing the embryo : — magnified. 

G-enus Hemioyclia, W. et A., Edin. New. Phil, Journ. xiv. 297. 

— AstyliSi E. W, Icon. tab. 1992. 

0m, CMt, emend. Mores dioici. Calyx 4-partitus, imbrieatus, seg- 
mentis subaequalibus ; 2 externis. Corolla nulla. — Fi. Mas. Mamma 
indeflnita, plus minus numerosa, discum planum vel excavatum ciii- 
gentia j Jilanwiiis linearibus ; antlierls aclnatis, oblongis, loiigitudi- 
naliter dehiscentibus ; loculis lateralibus vel subextrorsis. Ooarii 
riidimentum nullum vel minutum. — Fl. F(em. Mamina imlh. Ova- 
rium oblongum, liberum, basi disco annulaii ciiictum, uno latere smpe 
gibbum, l-loculare, 2-ovulatum. Ovida collateralia, aBatropa, sub- 
placente processn magno pendula. subnullus. Stigma m^g- 

num, dilatatum, unilaterale. Brupa carnosa, putamine osseo, mono- 
sperma. pendulum, exarillatum; ?fes25a membranacea, colo- 

rata. Mmhyo in axi albuminis carnosi; radicida parva, cylindrica; 

plains, M orbiciilatis.- — Aihores mediocres Indim 

^ €t Zeylamc(B ; smipUeihuSy alternis^ petiolatis, suhcoriaceis ; sti- 
pulis fascicidatis, 

This genus, with which Aslylis of Dr. Wight is evidently congeneric, 
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is very closely allied io Bpliragidia^ differing principally in tlie ovarium 
being unilocular. The learned authors of this genus must have had 
very imperfect specimens to describe from, or the fruit of some other 
plant must have been mixed with their specimens of MemicgcUa sepi- 
urki when they state the ovary to be two-celled, and each cell to have 
a solitary ovule ; for in the great number of flowers of this species 
which I have examined, I have invariably found a one-celled ovary 
with two contained pendulous ovules. On this account I have thought 
it desirable to draw up the above amended characters of the genus. 

Through Bphragidia and Heniieyclia^ the Buxece tribe of the BupJwr- 
hiacem approach so near to the Antideamem (amongst which Pr. Wight 
has included that there seems scarcely suflicient grounds for 

retaining the latter as a separate Order. Byre^imantlia^ Hook., now 
associated with the Antidemem, will no doubt, however, have to be 
removed elsewhere, on account of its twining habit, exstipulate leaves, 
peculiar albumen (a modiflcation, apparently, of ruminated albumen), 
and ovules with the raphe tufhed away from the placenta. 

1. Hemicyclia W. et A. — Edin. Hew. Phil. Journ. xiv. 297. 

— E, W. leones, tab. 187^. — 0. P. No. 2120 in Herbario Perade- 
niensi. 

Arlof mediocris, foliis glabris, oblongis vel obovatis, retiisis, margine 
snbdentatis vel nndulatis, poll, longis, 1-2 poll, latis; florihm 

numerosis, minutis, albidis, 2 lin. latis. Pl. Masg. stamvmbm 8- 
11, discum planum cingentibus; ovarii rudimento nidlo, Fl. Poem. 

concavo, crenato. subspheerica, rubra. 

Hab. Abundant in the warmer parts of the Island, especially towards 
the north. It is called by the Ginghalese Weera-gasaJ^ 

2. Hemicyclia Thw.— O.P. No. 2121 in Herbario Perade- 

niensi. 

Arhor mediocris, foliis lanceolatis, crenatis, retnsis, minutissime mucro- 
iiulatis, versus petiolinn pubescenteni august at is, suhtus prope basin 
pills longis stipatis, costa pubescenti ; flonhua paucis, flavcscentibus, 
6 lin. latis. Masc. ataminihus 24, discum medio excavatum 

cingentibus, omrii rudimento imllo. Egem. brevi; stigmate 
coBvexo, carnoso. oblonga. 

Hab. Pound in the same situations as the last, but not so abundant. 
The much larger flowers, and the different shape of the leaves and fruit, 
well distinguish it. 
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Note. Tlie Ast^lis mmista^ E. W., found by Dr. Wight on the west- 
ern slopes of the Neilgherries, has not yet been met with in this Island. 
It may be characterized as follows : — 

3. Hemicyclia — Astylis venusta, E. W., leones, tab. 19 9 S. 

Afhor niediocris, foliis glabris^ lanceolatis, acuminatis, basi angustatis, 
5-7 poll, longis, li~lf hn. latis; fiorihm 6 lin. latis. Masc. Bta- 
minibus 5-8, disenm pknum cingentibus; omrii radimento minuto 
vel nullo. 

Nov. Gen. II. Eccbemanthus, Thw. Nat. Ord. Sapineacb^. 

Chai', Gen. Mores polygami. Calyx 5-partitus, aequalis. Corollm pe- 
tala 5, calycis laciniis alterna, esquamulata. Discus annularis calycis 
fimdum oeciipans, regularis. Mamina 5, petalis alterna, disco intus 
inserta, sequalia \ Jilamentis filiformibus, in floribus fertilibus brevio- 
ribus ; anilieris rotundatis, bilocularibns, rima dorsali insertis, longi- 
tudinaliter dehiscentibus, versatilibus. Ovarium centrale, substipi- 
tatum, obcordato-bilobum, biloculare. ^ Ovula in loculis solitaria, e 
basi erecta. Stylus inter lobos simplex. Stigma bilobum. Fructus 
indehiscens, anilobus (lobo altero effoeto, minuto), monospermus ; 
vel xarius bilobus, dispermus. Semina oblonga, erecta, singula arillo 
camoso inclusa ; testa coriacea. Emhryonis exalbuminosi cotyle-^ 
dones incumbentes; radicula cyhndrica, versus hiliim directa. 

— Arbor ingens Zeylanica ; foliis alternis, exsti^ulatis, ahrupte pin- 
natis^ ^--V^-jugis ; foHolis oppodtis^ penniveniis, dentatis ; jQoribus 
plmimis, mimtis, in I'amis panicuU pendulis elongatis cyUndiicis dense 
aggregatis. 

1. Eccremanthus eximius, Thw. (Tab. IX.) — C.P. No. 1153 in Herbario 
Peradeniensi. 

A fine forest-tree, conspicuous from its very large, abruptly pinnate 
leaves, which frequently measure more than 3 feet in length, and have 
from five to thirteen pairs of opposite, lanceolate, nearly sessile leaflets, 
each full-sized leaflet measuring a footer rather more in length, and 
Bl inches in width. The few pairs of leaflets towards the base of the 
leaf are gradually smaller, and there is a very small, oblique, deciduous 
pair seated on the upper part of the tumid base of the petiole, and 
which, without a close inspection, might be taken for stipules. Pri- 
mary veins of the leaflets straight, every alternate one terminating in a 
small tooth on the margin of the leaflet, the others curved forward be- 
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fore reacliing the margin. Young ramuli, and the petioles and veins 
of the reddish-brown young leaves covered with a brown, deciduous 
toinentum. Mowers very minute, scarcely a line in width,* petals 
white, annular disc bright red. Each fruit-lobe oblong, inch long 
and f inch wide, deep red, enclosing a single red-brown seed, enve- 
loped in a white, semitransparent, fleshy aril. 

It will be seen by the above character that this handsome species is 
closely allied to ; it differs however from the species of that 

genus in having only five stamens, which are alternate with the petals ; 
as well* as in the form of the embryo. The habit of the plant, too, is 
very distinct. It occm’s not uncommonly in the Central Province, at 
an elevation of from 1000 to 2000 feet. 

Plate IX. Pig. 1. Portion of flowering branch of Uccremanihus 
emmius^ Thw. 2. Small portion of panicle, sligliily w.agnijied, 3. 
Barren flower. 4. Stamens. 5. Eertile flower. 6. Longitudinal sec- 
tion of same. 7. Ripe fruit. 8. Seed enclosed in arilliis. 9. Seed. 
10. Section of embryo. 

Note on Pteridophyllum decipiens, Thw. (Rhus decipiens, et J..) 
— In describing this species, in Vol. YI. page 65 of the present work, 

I referred it, as had been previously done by the talented authors of the 
Prodromus Pi. Pen. Ind. Orient., to the Natural Order Anacardiacece 
or Terehintliacem .* it would seem however, taking into consideration 
certain points in its structure, such as its bilocular ovary and the cir- 
cumstance of its stamens being seated quite within the disc, to be more 
correct to arrange it with the Bwpindacefe. 


Botanical Objects communicated to the Kew Museum, from the Amazon 
or its Tributaries^ in 1853 ; hj Richard Spruce, Esq. 

{Continued from 262.) 

173. Pour Juruparis (or Devils), used by the Indians on the Uaupes 
ixi i\oix dabocuris (festas). These are musical instruments. The two 
larger are portions of the trunks of the Paxiuba Palm flriartea 

with a square hole near the upper extremity. When about to be 
used, this end is nearly closed by a piece of clay, and a piece Uaruma 
leaf tied on above the square hole, so as to form a monster flageolet. 
The smaller ones consist of a tube of Paxiuba, wrapped with a long 
VOL. VII.' ; , , . 2 N 
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strip of the tough bark of Jebaru Caesalpineous tree, with handsome 
red monopetalous flowers, apparently the Parivoa grandiflo7'a of Aiiblet), 
which descends in widening folds to some distance below the tube; 
thus forming a sort of trumpet, which is simply blown into at the upper 
end. I cannot find that the Juruparis are objects of actual adoration, 
but they certainly are of fear and respect. No woman is ever permitted 
to see them, and should such a circumstance occur, the woman is cer- 
tainly put to death, generally by poison, though the sight should have 
been accidental on her part. Youths are not permitted to handle or 
blow the Juruparis before the age of puberty, and must previously have 
undergone a series of fastings and scourgings. The Juruparis are kept 
hidden in the bed of some stream deep in the forest, in which no one 
dares to drink or bathe; and they are brought out only by night, and 
blown outside the house where the feast is held, in order that no woman 
may obtain a sight of them. 

174. Three shirts of Tururi, called Tdcai by the Cubeu Indians on 
the Kio IJanpes, who use them in their funeral feasts, when they drink 
the ashes of the bones of their deceased relatives. There are two sorts 
of Timifi ; the common red, which is the bark of a large Artocarpeous 
tree; allied to AntiariSy frequent on Bio Negro and Casiquiare, and of 
which I procured specimens at Sao Gabriel: it is used for bags, for 
caulking canoes, and on the Guaima and Casiquiare (where it is called 
Marimd) a rude kind of shirt is made of it. The Tiiruri-^noroUngay 
or white Tururl, of which the bodies of the Tdcai are made, is the bark 
of a real Big, a low terrestrial species, which I could not distinguish by 
the leaves from a species I had gathered near Sao Gabriel. The arms 
of the shirts are of red Turiin ; the fringes of Sapiicaga CastanJia (a 
name applied to all the large-fruited LecijtJddes) . The colours used in 
painting them are carajuru or anatto for red, and soot for black. 

175. Quayiicu of stout cotton cloth, woven by the Piaroa Indians on 
the Orinoco, and worn by them and the Maquiritares. It is 5 or 6 feet 
long by about 20 inches wide, and has a tassel at each corner. It is 
worn between the thighs, secured by a string passing round the loins, 
and the free portion either hangs down behind, or is passed up the 
back and over the left shoulder. 

176. Two baskets of strips of rind of various species of Marantay 
made by Maquiritare Indians on the Bio Cimucunuma, and used by 
them for holding their tinder-box, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, etc. 
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177. Apparatus for making and taking Niopo srmfiV procured from 
Gualiibo Indians, at the cataracts of Maypui’es. The Niopo of Yene- 
zuela is the same as the JParicd of Brazil, and is used on the upper 
Orinoco, Guaviare, Vichada, Meta, Sipapo, etc. There is no doubt of 
its being prepared from the Acacia Niopo, Hu mb., which is perhaps 
not difierent from Fiptadenia peregrim, Benth. My specimens of the 
Parica-tree from the Barra are referred to the latter species by Mr. Ben- 
th am. I did not see the tree from which the Gruahibos obtained their 
Niopo, and which they told me was planted in their cunucos near the 
head-waters of the Eiver Tuparo ; but the Parica I have seen on the 
Amazon and all the way up the Bio Negro planted near the villages, 
belongs to but one species, which, on passing the Yenezuelan frontier, 
takes the name of Niopo. 

In preparing the snuff, the roasted seeds of the Niopo are placed in 
a shallow wooden platter, which is held on the knees by means of a 
broad handle grasped in the left hand ; then crushed by a small pestle 
of the hard wood of the Palo de Arco (Tecomce sp.), which is held 
between the fingers and tlminb of the right hand. 

The snuff is kept in a ‘‘ mull’* made of a tiger’s bone, closed at one 
end with pitch, and at the other stopped with a cork of Marima. It 
hangs from the neck, and has attached to it the tuberiferous rhizomes 
of some Cgperacea {? Eypopomm nutans, Nees), which are slightly 
odoriferous. These, or the tubers of some allied species, are used 
throughout the Amazon, Bio Negi'o, Uaupes, etc., among Indians of 
the forest. With a piece of Piripmdca (the name given to them in 
Lingoa Geral) about the person, one is safe from the bad wish and 
evil eye. 

The instrument for taking the snuff is made of birds’ bones, and 
differs somewhat from that used by the Cataum Indians (see Journ, 
voL- V. p. 246). Two tubes end upwards hi little black balls (the eii- 
docarp of some species oi Astrocaryuni), which are applied to the nostrils, 
while the single tube on which they unite at the lower end is dipped 
into the mull, and thus the Niopo is snuffed up the nose. 

I enclose a piece of Caapi, from which the Indian, who was grinding 
Niopo, every now and then tore a strip with his teeth, and chewed with 
evident satisfaction. It had been slightly toasted over the fire. With 
a chew of Ca^pi, and a pinch of Niopo,” said he to me, in imperfect 
Spanish, “one feels so ■good-— no hunger— no thirst— no tired!” A 
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piece of Caapi is generally suspended along with the snuff-box, but the 
snuff-tube is stuck in the thick bushy hair of the head. 

178. Portion of the stem of tlie Cadpi^ given me by a Guahibo In- 
dian at Maypures. The Caapi is a Malpighiaceous twiner {Banisteria 
Caapi, MSS.), planted by the Indians of the Uaupes, Guaviare, Meta, 
etc., for the sake of chewing the stem or drinking its infusion. (See 
Catal No. 166.) 

179. Sack of fibre called Iteniquen, extracted from the leaves of the 
Cocima (Bromeliacea, an Agmis sp. ?). Used for bringing coarse rock- 
salt from New Granada, by way of the Apure, to the Orinoco and San 
Pernando de Atabapo. 

180. Stems of a Menispermeous twmer (3667 to Benth.). San Carlos. 
October, 1854. Cutting through the stem does not destroy the exist- 
ence of the upper part, which speedily re-establishes a communication 
with the soil, by means of radicles sent down from its joints. 

181. Fruit of a Palm, called by the Barre Indians Teco (a stemless 
species oiAttalea), frequent on the Eio Negro, near its confluence with 
the Casiquiare. * Seeds edible, resembling those of the Cocoa. 

182. Uppermost frond of Mauritia aculeata, Humb. (non Martii) == 

Jf. Wallace. Frequent on the Guaima, Atabapo, and other 

rivers of black water. It is called Tlliya by the Barre Indians. 

183. Quivers containing poisoned arrotos for the Cerhatana [Crava- 
tana, Portug.), made by Cunipusana Indians, at the head-waters of the 
Bio Paeimoni. They seem to be formed of the pinnse of some species 
of Attalea, The arrows are of the beard of the Pataua Palm. (When 
I came to look at these quivers, some days after leaving the Cunipusana 
Indians, I found a piece of rag, sewed up into a ball, stuck within each. 
My Indians told me that the women had put them in as a charm, in 
order to bring me to revisit their country at some future day. They 
had also tied a fragment of some odoriferous root in each of the four 
corners of my hammock.) 

184. Taparitos {small Gourds) of Ourdri (the Uirari, or bird-poison,” 
of Brazil). Made by the Indians of the Eiver Pacimoni, from the 
bark of two downy -leaved species of Stryclmos, I fear the poison will 
be quite dried up by the time it reaches you. The Indians beep it in 
a cool, moist place, and, if it becomes stiff, set the taparitos for some 
time on the moist ground, or boil the Curari over again. 

185. Gum-resin called CaranJia, extracted from some species of Idea, 
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by Maquiritare and Piaroa Indians, on tke Orinoco. Applied in plas- 
ters to the chest, etc., as Burgundy pitch in Europe. 

186. Fermndn, a sort of pitch, prepared by Piaroa Indians on Ori- 
noco. Apparently identical with Oamni of Brazil, and certainly ex- 
tracted from a species of Moronohea^ which, from its leaves, I cannot 
distinguish from M. coccinea. At San Carlos it is called MdnL 

187 . BarJc of Jatud-uba^ a small tree on the banks of the Bio Negro, 
especially in the lower part. A powerful emetic, which has great repu- 
tation in cases of ague. It was given to me in a sitio at the mouth of 
the Xibaru. The tree is stiU unknown to me. 

188. OiUbottle used by the Maquiritares, on the Eio Cunucunuma. 
It is merely a gourd, cased in a basket-work of Uaruma, and had con- 
tained Bacaba oil. 

189. Mandiocca-graters^ made on the Eio I(janna, which enters the 
Eio Negro from the east, a little way above the mouth of the Uaupes. 
Made of the soft but tenacious wood of an Apocyneous tree (2365 to 
Benth.). The stones are chiefly a bluish, fine-grained granite, from the 
Ioanna, broken into fragments of convenient size. Design scratched 
with point of a large nail ; then with the same a hole is pricked for 
the insertion of each stone, and a blow of the nail-head secures it in 
its place. The grater thus formed is anointed with milk of Cumd 
(Gouma dulcis, Benth., and other Apocyneous trees, probably of the 
same genus), which is a powerful adhesive, not affected by juice of 
Mandiocca or other moisture. I have seen graters which were decayed 
and almost worn through at back, while not a tooth had fallen out. 
lijanua graters are in great request throughout the Eio Negro and 
Amazon, and even on the Orinoco. 

190. Wooden instrument, shaped rather like a hatchet, hung over 
the left shoulder by Uaupes Indians in their dances ; whether it has 
any other use I cannot say, 

191. Petioles of the Piassaba Palm {Leopoldinia Fmsaba, Wallace), 
show’ing the mode of growth of the “beard,” which is quite analogous 
to the matted sheath of the fronds of the common Cocoa, the beard of 
the Pataua, etc. The “ Piassaba” used for making ropes, etc., is taken 
from young trees only, of from three to five feet high ; for as the trunk 
grows higher, the beard of each frond grows gradually shorter, so as 
to be unserviceable for such pmqioses. I enclose the long beard taken 
from a tree four feet high, and others from a tree of forty feet. Porests 
on the Guainia and Casiquiare. November, 1854!. 
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192. Hat of the leaves of the Berd, or Arrow-grass me- 

clmroidei). Made at the Pueblo de Monagas, near the upper mouth 
of the Casiquiare. The rough cuticle is scraped off the leaves, and 
they are then split up into strips of convenient breadth. These hats 
are of very ugly form, but for flexibility and durability they can hardly 
be surpassed. I have seen them nowhere but on the Guainia and 
CasiquiarCj though the material exists in endless abundance on the 
Amazon. 

193. Two sheets of Marima blanca, the bark of an epiphytal Ficoidea^ 
found on the upper Casiquiare. The Indians on the Casiquiare and 
upper Orinoco make themselves smocks of this, to preserve their bodies 
from the bites of mosquitos. It corresponds to the Tururi of Brazil. 

194. Shallow circular hasJeet, made by Maquiritare Indians on the 
Eio Cunucunuma, of slips of some Bamboo which has very long inter- 
nodes (perhaps the same species as they use for the inner tubes of their 
blowing-canes). 

195. Three gallons of Oil of Sassafras (in a demijohn). Extracted 
on the rivers Casiquiare and Siapa, from a large Zauraceous tree (Neo- 
iandra c^mbarum^ Nees = Ocotea cymbarum,^ Humb.), by cutting out a 
large w^edge (reaching to' the centre), near the base of the tree, or better 
by boring with an auger. 

{To be continued) 


Notes on the Botany of Ceylon, extracted from a letter from G. IL K. 

Thwaites, Esa., Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Peradenia, Ceylon, May 

23, 1855. 

I am just returned from one of the most interesting botanical excur- 
sions I have yet made in the Island, and have brought home with me 
several species of plants quite new to me \ — amongst them a very fine 
BendroUum^ which put my draughtsman into an ecstasy, and which is 
certainly very beautiful. I enclose a dried flower and leaf, and will take 
care you shall have a plants of it the first opportunity that offers. I 
met with a curious little tree, probably a species of Fhaleria, Jack, with 
subsimpie branches, with opposite leaves, and with clusters of white 
flowers and red berries situated on the trunk : I could only find one 
tree of it. Another interesting plant was a bilabiate Rubiacea^ which 
Tiie drawing and living plant have been received at Kew, — E d, 
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I have not yet had time to analyze carefully, so cannot tell its immediate 
affinities. I found the forest where 1 have been exploring (between 
Eatuapoora and Gaffe) abounding in species of Biptefvcarpem.'—Mptero- 
carpuSi^i species j Boom, 8 ; Ropea, \ ; Vatica, 3 ; Stenoporus,^ ^ Jfowo- 
porandra, 1 ; Ismixis, 1 ; Vateria, 1. Most of these being new to me, 
have added to our number of this Natural Eamily vei^ considerably . We 
met with a very pretty new Mesm, a new TerpnopJiyllum^ and a Calo*- 
phyllum I had not seen before; a new EupJiorbiacea, near to, if not a 
species of, Dr. Wight’s genus SarcocUnimn, with obovatedanceolate leaves 
three feet long and nearly a foot wide, and racemes of smaE ffowers, 
more than two feet in length, a most extraordinary-looking plant. Of 
Billeniacem we met with two beautiful species of Acroirema^ one with 
finely divided chmrophylloid leaves, and another with the leaves pinna- 
tiff d at the base. We also found new species of Bapotacem, Ehemcem, 
Myrtacece, Memecylem, Anonacem, Grmnhiem, Zingiber acem, Symplocece, 
Lorantliacece, and other species of Ruhiacem, Eupliorhiacece and Orchida- 
cem, besides those mentioned before. So you see that the Ceylon Flora 
is not yet exhausted ; and I purpose, if nothing prevent, going next year 
towards the same part of the Island, keeping rather more to the west- 
ward (between Caltura and Eatuapoora), where there a^Dpear to be 
some fine forests. You would have been delighted to see the lovely 
OyatJiea sinuata growing in the greatest abundance : some groups of it 
were perfectly exquisite, and I wished them at Kew. There was a very 
pretty Ghiriia growing on stones in the bed of streams, like Q, Zeylanica, 
but much smaller and with lanceolate narrow leaves ; it is possibly a 
variety of C. Zeylanica^ih-Oii^ at first sight very unlike it. I send you 
some seeds of it. 

In some parts of the country where I have been recently travelling, 

I found the natives burning oil extracted from the seeds of the Garcima 
ecJdnocarpa, Thw., which is most abundant in the forests. It is a thick 
gummy oil, and gives out a great deal of smoke ; I have a specimen of 
it for you, hut hope to get a better one before I send to you. The 
natives extract oil too, for burning, from the seeds of MesuaBudiKo- 
hoom, hMi I have not yet been able to get specimens of these oils, 
though I hope to do so when the seeds are ripe. The handsome “ Ca- 
lamander” wood, which used to be abundant in the great Singhe-rajah 
forest, which I have been exploring, is now very scarce, and the remain- 
ing trees are of only moderate size, too small for felling. I succeeded 
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m getting specimens of the tree in fruit, but the seeds were not ripe. 
Another valuable timber-tree with a beautiful grain, called by the 
Cinghalese Ookbairiye/’ and which I suspected, from having seen 
only a leaf, to be an Bugenia^ I found to be a species of OaralUa. By 
the way^ — talking of woods— T shall be in Colombo next month at the 
Agri-Horticultural Show, and shall then get, I trust, the collection of 
woods promised me for Kew last year. Our Kandy Horticultural Ex- 
hibition is to come off in July at these G-ardens, but I fear it is too close 
Upon the heels of our last show to expect much novelty about it. 

I have received Dr. Hooker’s kind letter, to which I hope to reply 
next mail, or the succeeding one after I return from Colombo. I will 
send in it such of my new species as will go in a letter, together with 
a sketch of a flower of the new Bendrobimn. 

Have yon heard anything more of Mr. Burke’s Plantain-flbre ma- 
chine ? I have suggested to the Governor here to order out a few of 
them for trial in these Gardens, but I do not know whether my sug- 
gestion has been acted upon. 


BOTANICAL INEOEMATION. 


Rica Faper Riant, 

Captain Mellersh, late in command of H.M. Steamer ^ Banter,’ which 
conveyed Sir John Bowring and his suite to Siam, has just arrived from 
Hongkong, bringing from J. C. Bowring, Esq., noble flowering racemes 
oi Aralia papyrifera, which have flowered in high perfection in the 
Governor’s garden at Hongkong, and the plants have attained to a 
great size ; while in our European stoves, our plants, imported by Sir 
John Bowring from Formosa at the same time with his, and of the same 
age, have continued small and shown no disposition to flower : forcing 
upon ns the humiliating conviction that, however high onr nation may 
stand as successful gardeners, we have yet much to learn in regard to 
the skilful nultifation of tropical plants, which, speaking generally and 
of the larger and especially the shrubby kinds, so seldom yield flowers, 
and infinitely more rarely fruits. 

Mr. J. C. Bowring, whose letter accompanies these flowering speci- 
mens, observes The two specimens now sent, one in bud, with co- 
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pious bracteas, the other with the flowers fully expanded, are from the 
large plant at head-quarters here, which was a shoot from my original 
plant, but has much outgrown its parent. I was obliged to cut the 
latter down, to save its life; but it is now again a fine healthy plant, 
and I hope will flower next winter. The species has a very handsome 
appearance when flowering. The one above mentioned threw out 
twelve fine panicles of blossoms (besides two which I cut off before 
the flowers burst forth), more than 3 feet in length, and they crowned 
the shrub in beautiful style, drooping like magnificent plumes, in regu- 
lar form over the large, dark, palmate leaves below. Although not a 
showy (gaudy) plant, there is something particularly striking about it/’ 


Flmits of Greece. 

The excellent M. Theodore Heldreich, now Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Athens, announces a ‘ Floba Gb.ega Exsiccata/ which he 
prepares for sale at the price of £1. 5s. the century. A list of species 
published include many of ti^e rarities of Sibthorpe, the novelties of 
Boissier and Heldreich and Spuniier, and a collection we have our- 
selves received, show that the specimens are well preserved. We 
cannot doubt but the vegetation of so classical a country will prove 
interesting to botanists and to others. Persons wishing to subscribe, 
may address letters direct to M. Heldreich. 


Me. Speuce’s Voyage up the Amazon and its Trihutarm. 

The following is the most recent information respecting Mr. Spruce, 
contained in a letter dated Barra do- Eio Hegro, March 11, 1S35 : — 
We have news from Peru, that the two Peruvian steamers made a 
single voyage, one on the Ucayali, and the other on the lluallaga, and 
that they are now laid up at Loreto, baking in the sun, which has 
opened the seams, and otherwise incapacitated them from making any 
further voyage, unless they fall into other hands. My plans are thus 
disconcerted ; and had I not already got up from Para money and mer- 
chandise, which I calculate will cover a year’s expenses in Peru, I 
should perhaps have renounced the undertaking. To get from Haiita 
to the first offshoots of the Andes, I shah have before me a voyage of 
from one to two months, doubled up in a small canoe, and exposed 
day and night to mosquitos- The' last seventy miles , will perhaps take 
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ten claySj being a succession of rapids, from Yurimaguas to Cliasiita, 
on the Huailaga. Wheii travellers have all found it so trying coming 
down, you may judge what it will be going up j and I scarcely think, 
ill my still weakly state, I could survive the fatigues of such a voyage* 

At Nauta, I am told it is hardly possible to write, except in a ham- 
mock, under cover of a mosquito-net: we shall see. On the Casi- 
quiare and Orinoco I have been pretty well broken-in to mosquitos. 

I had some talk with the American who brought out the two 
Bteamers for the Peruvian government, who arrived here on his return 
from Peru (where he had remained several months) about the same 
time as I arrived from Yeneziiela. He gives a very unpromising ac- 
count of Gis-Andine Peru, where life and property seem secured only 
by force of arms. 

I must ck) w^hat I can, and put up with discomforts I cannot avoid. 
Certainly the Barra, or anywhere in the neighbourhood, would no longer 
suit me : everything is much dearer than formerly, and Indians are no 
longer to be had, those employed on the public works having been 
taken by force from the upper parts of the Eio IJaupes, Japura, etc. 
Officers ascending the rivers to command frontiers, or Padres to take 
charge of missions, furnished with orders from the Government to take 
men necessary to row their boats in any of the villages they pass, have 
stuck in the middle of their journey for lack of hands. 

I suppose I shall have to bring my collections along with me when 
I return from Peru, most probably on a raft. There are no boards to 
make boxes of ; and the people of Tarapota make the doors of their 
houses of old canoes (hollowed trees) . ‘ Chairs and tables are not 
fashionable — perhaps do not exist, but I have learnt to dispense with 
them j in seven months’ residence in Sao Gabriel, and other seven on 
the Uaupes, my boxes constantly served me for chairs and tables. 11, S. 


Co7'dals FimgL 

A sixth and last volume of Gorda’s great work is thus announced, as 
about to be published at Prague : — ^“ Augusti Car. Jos. Corda, leones 
Pungorum huensque cognitorum : Tomus YI. (ultimus), quern auctore 
ipso ex itinere Texaiio per mare Mexicanuin reduce, infelici sorte ab- 
lupto, consulatis literariis ejusdem reliquiis edidit Joannes Baptista 
ZobelY: . 
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liooKEE, J. D,, M.D., F.E.S. ; Ilkistrations of Himalayan Plants, 
chiefly selected from Drawings made for the late J. F. Cathcart, 
Esa., of the Bengal Gmil Bervice, The Plates executed hy W. II. Pitch, 
Large folio, 25 coloured plates. Lovell Eeeve, London, 1855. 

Witli the exception of the inimitable ' Illustrationes Floree Novae- 
Hollandiae^ of Ferdinand Bauer, and of the ‘Delineations of Exotic 
Plants cultivated in the Koyal Gardens of Kew,’ by Francis Bauer, -We 
think we may safely say, that no botanical work more beautiful in ex- 
ecution than the present has ever appeared, and, when we observe that 
the plants are selected from nearly a thousand of the choic^t products 
of Himalayan vegetation, none more beautiful in point of subjects. A 
well written introduction informs us of the double object of the author 
in publishing it : first, to pay such a tribute to the memory of his friend, 
the late Mr. Cathcart, as should ensure the association of his name with 
the progress of Indian Botany; and second, to record the services he 
has rendered to that science, by having caused a magnificent series of 
coloured drawings of Himalayan plants to be executed in a previously 
unknown part of the mountain-range, and which, since his death, has 
been presented, through Dr. Hooker, to the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, by 
his sister,. Miss Cathcart, of Alioway. 

The brief memoir of the life of Mr. Cathcart is very interesting, and 
written with much feeling. .Besides the twenty-four plates, the litho- 
graphed title-page is surrounded by an exquisite and tasteful group of 
thirty different species of Himalayan plants, designed and executed by 
Mr. Fitch. 

The first three plates are devoted to that most remarkable Cucurbi- 
taceous plant, and new genus, Hodgsonia heterocUta, whose great flowers 
are margined with copious tendril-like filameiits, almost a foot long. 
Tab. 4 and 5, Magnolia Campl)elli% is perhaps the glory of the book ; as 
it assuredly is of the forests of Himalaya, at from 8-10,000 feet of 
elevation. Bags of the fresh-gathered seeds have been sent to us, by 
post, seemingly perfect, but they would never germinate. Tab. 6, 
Talauma Modgsonii has much of the character of the Magnolia^ but is far 
less beautiful. Tab, S^ Meconopsis simplimfolm., is a charming and very 
singular Papaveraceous plant, with large pui^ple flowers ; the most beau- 
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tiful and conspicuous of all the alpine flowers of Sikkim, if not of tlie 
whole Himalaya, at elevations of from 12-14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Tab. 9, Meconopsis Islpalends^ sometimes five feet Irigli^ 
scarcely less beautiful than the preceding:” flowers large, clirome-yellovv, 
and very numerous upon the large raceme. Tah. 10 , Decaisnea insfprm, a 
new Lardizabaleous genus. Justly dedicated to Professor Decaisiie of 
Paris, one of the most learned botanists of the present day, and the 
author of a monograph of the Natural Family to which the plant belongs, 
which is a model of sagacity in botanical investigation.” We may add 
too, that the Professor is as estimable in private life as he is distin- 
guished for liis botanical acumen. Tab. 11, Diiahanga sonneratioides^ 
Ham. i a tree forty to eighty feet high, allied to Lagerstmmia ; with 
large white flowers, unfortunately exhaling an assafmtid smell. Tab. 12 
exhibits a second species of Jtuciiha, A. Himalaica : “ one of the many 
striking cases o.f botanical affinity between the temperate Flora of the 
Himalaya, and especially of the Eastern Himalaya, and China and 
Japan, and which affinity is not shared by the Flora of Europe.” Six 
such genera are enumerated ; and nine are further mentioned as common 
also to North America. Tab, U^JBegonia gem^nipara^ is remarkable for 
the development of very pecnHar gemmules in large cup-shaped recepta- 
cles from near the base of the leaf-stalks. Tab. 15 represents two 
splendid species of Vacclnium. Tab. 16, three charming climbers, 
most gracefully represented, Codonopm gracilk^ Jmianica^ and injlata. 
Tab. 17. A splendid scarlet JEscJignantkuSi JE, Feelii. Tab. 18, 
Buddhia Colvilei “ has no rival in the germs for beauty and graceful 
habit.” Tab. 19, a glorious plate, representing Eheum 7iohile, the most 
singular of the many fine alpine plants of Sikkim. “I first saw it from 
the distance of a mile, dotting the black clifl:s of the Lachen valley, at 
14,000 elevation, chiefly in inaccessible situations. They were upwards 
of a yard high, and formed pyramidal towers of the most delicate, straw- 
coloured, shining, semitransparent, concave, imbricating, decurved 
bracts, the upper of which have jDink edges ; the large, bright glossy, 
shining green radical leaves, with red petioles and nerves, forming a 
broad base to the whole. On turning up the bracts, the beautiful 
membranous fragile pink stipules are seen, like red silver-paper, and 
within these again are the short branched panicles of insignificant green 
flowers. In the winter, the dead, naked, black stems, projecting from 
the beetling cliffs, or towering above the snow, are in dismal keeping 
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with the surrouncliBg desolation of that season.’’ An admirable coloured 
vignette represents a landscape, with the object just noticed. Tab. SO, 
Quercus lamellosa, a glorious Oak, with leaves like a Spanish- chestnut*, 
but tomentose beneath, and spikes of acorns with cups as big as apricots, 
and laraellated with concentric rings. These acorns are so ahundantlj 
strewed on the ground about Darjeeling, and so large and hard, as to 
render the roads dangerous, by causing the horses to stumble. Tab. 
21, Lariic Griffithil; first discovered by Griffith, but only now pub- 
lished ; remarkable for its graceful, slender habit, and very long, lithe, 
cord-like, pendulous branchlets, that are set in motion by the slightest 
breeze. The erect cones are much larger than those of any other Larch, 
and are peculiar for the long, reflexed points of all the persistent bracts. 
Here too a small landscape represents the appearance of this tree and 
of the adjacent snowy regions of the Himalaya. " It delights to grow in 
deep valleys, but it in'efers the dry, rocky, ancient moraines formed by 
glaciers that have centuries ago retired to higher levels in the moun- 
tains.” Hence it appears that a cool bottom for the roots is desirable ; 
and though it is quite true, as Dr. Hooker says, that the Kew plants 
abundantly raised from his seeds, and abundantly distributed, attained 
a height of 3 or 4 feet, and that some have withstood the late severe 
winter of 1854-5 with no j)rotection, whilst others have been quite 
killed,” — yet our experience tends to the conviction that the very severe 
losses of this plant have been occasioned by the heats of summer, and 
the action of too dry a soil upon the roots. The two best plants that 
have survived at Kew are in a shaded situation, with a cool bottom. 
Most of those that have perished, have done so after being planted out 
from the nursery-beds, and in the summer, when the leaves were almost 
fully developed. They seemed to be struck as with a blight, and gra- 
dually withered. Tab, 22, Cyrtoda (Erythrorchis) Lmdleyam^’'\^h& 
most remarkable Orchid in all India;” a noble terrestrial, if not para- 
sitic, leafless Orchid, 3 feet high, yet allied to, and bearing firuit in size 
and shape like that of, Vanilla. Tab. 23, Vanda CathcaHL Tab. 24, 
Faris polypkylla (Sm.), a remarkable species, but allied to the Dahurian 
P. Bieberstem 

A spirited nurseryman has but to make a selection from this work 
(though it is difficult to say what should he rejected), and send a 
competent collector to Himalaya, with instructions to gather seeds and 
roots, and it could not fail to answer Ms purpose, and to enrich our 
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gardens witli hardy and other plants, that would recommend themselves, 
by their rarity and beauty, to all cultivators. 


Mooee, Thomas, T.L.S. The Teens of Great Britam and Ireland; 

edited hy John Linbley, Ph.D., T.KS., etc. Imp. folio. . Parts 

IIL, IV., and V. Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 

1855. 

We must refer to our favourable notice at page 185, etc., for parti- 
culars relating to Parts I. and II. of this really fine work. 

Part III. commences with Tab. 8, Allosorm crisyus (Cryptogramma, 
Br). Accurate and expressive as the figures are, we cannot think it 
so good as many of the other subjects. The greens are not the bright 
hues of this charming plant (“herbaceous and lively green,” as Mr. 
Moore expresses it), the barren fronds are too transparent, and the 
fertile fronds and the caudex are of a uniform dirty and spotty brown. 
Mr. Smith’s views of this Tern being “ Polypodioid, and not Pteroid,” 
are maintained ; in other words, the so-called involucre is no involucre, 
but “the margins of the pinnulets, somewhat pallid, but not altered 
in texture, are incurved over the sori.” Mr. Moore’s figures would 
lead to the supposition that these are altered both in colour and texture. 
Be that as it may, true Pteroid genera, especially Cheilanthes, will show 
every variety between a memhranouB incm'ved margin (by wliich it is 
presumed a real involucre is meant), and an tmaltered incurmd margin, 
or of the texture and colour of the frond. Tab. 9 exhibits Bolysticimm 
Lomhitu. Tabs. 10, 11 ai'c devoted to Bolysticimm aculeatuni^ and 
certain varieties called ay'giitum^ alatimi, and lohatum ; and three other 
varieties are noticed. It will he seen that the B. loda^m, generally 
considered distinct, is here unhesitatingly considered (and, we suspect, 
rightly so) a mere form of aculmtum; while the B.ayigulam (“from 
which P. acideatum is very difficult to be distinguished”) is kept dis- 
tinct, and made the subject of the two following plates, Tabs. 12 and 
13, with several varieties. Lastrea Biliai-mas is well represented at 
Tab. 14, and the fructifications are more effective in their colouring 
tliau usual. We have the variety iyicisa at Tab. 15 ; the still more re- 
markable forms criitata and jyolydaetyla (which seem to be identical) 
at Tab. 16: and again, two very similar and small varieties, pmdla 
and hardly worthy of separate representation, at Tab. 17. 
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Fourteen varieties of tliis well-known Fern are enumerated, and tkeir 
cliaracters given, many of wliich, by the lovers of species-making, have 
been ranked as distinct species, so that a page and a half is devoted to 
synonyms, 

Mr. Moore continues to execute his part most ably and conscien- 
tiously ; nor can too much praise he given to Mr. Bradbury, for the 
manner in which he carries out this curious art of Natim-printing^ 
apparently determined to overcome all difficulties. The result, as far 
as this work is coucerned, will be most creditable both to author and 
publisher, and an honour to the country. We shall notice the future 
parts of this work as opportunity offers. 


Chlobis Andina ; Emi d^une Elore de la Region Alpine de$ Cordil- 

leres de VAmerique du Sud; par H. A. Weddell, M.D., etc. etc. Li- 

vraison L, 6 plates. 4to. Paris, 1852. 

This work will constitute the sixth, or Botanical portion of the Ex- 
pedition dans les parties centrales de TAmerique du Sud, de Eio de 
Janeiro a Lima, et de Lima au Para ; exeeutee par ordi'e du Grouvenie- 
ment Framjais pendant les annees 1843 a 1847, sous la direction du 
Comte Fraii 9 ois de Castelnau.” To this expedition Dr. Weddell was 
attached as botanist. The result of that journey has already produced 
a most important work on the Olnchoms, which we have noticed in our 
first and second volumes of this Journal, where will be found also (Yol. 
I. p. 30) a brief sketch of the author^s route from Eio Janeiro on the 
Atlantic, to the coast of Arequipa on the Pacific. The Andine portion 
of this remarkable route afforded, no doubt, excellent materials for the 
work now under consideration; but this able botanist undertook 
another expedition, and which has doubtless contributed to swell his 
collection, in which his route lay for a great length in the line of the 
Andes. 

The ‘ Chloris Andina,’ which this accomplished botanist and traveller 
has here undertaken, is destined to include the alpine vegetation of the 
Cordiileras, of which however he acknowledges that many points of the 
vast chain, lying parallel with the west coast of South America, still 
remain miexplored. His own herborizations in the Andes have been 
limited to the southern parts of Peru and Bolivia, extending from north 
to south through about 10° of latitude. For the flora of the countries 
north, and south of these, special herbaria and, piiblicatloiis,. pa, rticnlarly.. 
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those of Humboldt, Bonplarid, and Kuntli, and the Flora of Chili, by 
M, Claude Gay, recently terminated, together with the collection of 
Hmnke and Meyen, and Messrs. H’Orbigny and Pentland, and those 
of the Museum of Natural History in Paris, the rich Herbarium of 
Dombey, etc., will be consulted. 

The limits of the region intended to be illustrated, will hereafter be 
treated of in the Introduction. The arrangement adopted is that of 
Adrien de Jussieu, commencing with the Gamopetala : and the work 
opens with a singularly interesting Tribe, viz. the LabiatiflorcB among 
Composure, 1. Of Qhuciuiragna, 6 species are given, and 1 is figured. 
2. Mototda, 3 . species, 1 figured. 3. Boniopliyton (nov. gen.), 1 species, 
with figure. 4. Nardophyllum^ 1 species. 5. Onoset'is, 5 species, 1 
figured. 6 . Aphjllocladus (nov. gen.), 1 species and 1 figure. 7. Tla- 
zia, 3 species, 1 figured. 8. Barnadesia, 1 species, 1 figured. 9. Mu- 
ikia^ 19 species, 2 figured. 10. Bacliylmna, 1 species figured. 11. 
Broustia^ 2 species, and 1 figured. — It would thus appear that the au- 
thor gives a figure of at least one species of each genus ; and these 
figures are admirably executed by M. Alfred Eiocreux, now en- 
gaged by the Museum of Natural History in continuing the fiunous 
Besseins de Yelin, begun by the artist of the celebrated Tournefort, 
Aubriet. Notes and observations are given when and where necessary. 
Specific characters and descriptions only accompany the new species. 
Besides the botanical value of this work, as illustrating an interesting 
and definite series of plants, it is of great interest, as contributing to 
our knowledge of vegetable geography.^ 


Press of other matter, and absence from home, have prevented our 
turning our attention to several important works which are recently 
published or announced. We particularly allude to Alphonse Be Can- 
dolle’s learned 'Geographic Botaniqiie raisonnee, on Exposition des 
Faits principaux et des Lois concernant la Distribution Geographique 
des Plantes de Fepoque actuelie,’ 2 vols. ; Brs. Hooker and Thomson’s 
'Flora Indica,’ first volume; Claude Gay’s 'Flora Chilena,’ 8 vols. 
and atlas; the late excellent numbers of the 'Bulletin de la Societe 
Botaniqiie de France,’ etc. 

^ Dr. Weddell is also at this moment preparing a work on the Nat. Orel. Urtk 
saoee, and has for some weeks taken up his residence at Kew for the opportunity of 
eonsifiting the collections of the Royal Gardens. 
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Notes written on a Voyage from Singapore to Banjermassing ; m 
from James Motley, Esa., to Sin W. J. Hooker, 

{Continued from p. 269.) 

Martaijora (Banjemassing), Jane 10, 1855. 

I now continue the Journal of my Sumatra excursion, which I was 
obliged last time to break off in the middle of a day, from a giuldeii 
alarm of the mail closing, a sort of thing we are very subject to in 
these out-of-the-way places. I think I left myself, in the afternoon of 
January 29, at the little settlement of Polo Jumahat. About five 
o’clock we stopped at a deserted garden to cook; it was a jungle of 
young fruit-trees and sago -palms, and many trees of a handsome 
ErytJtrina, full of the pendent nests already described ; the timnks, 
however, were too thorny to be climbed. There was also a curious 
Mem, bearing its fruit in large, dense bunches on the stem and 
branches. The men were tired, but to stop was out of the ques- 
tion, from the number of mosquitoes. Near this place I observed a 
beautiful Tricliosanthes in fruit ; the pepos were of the size of an orange, 
and bright scarlet, hanging in long festoons from branch to branch 
of the trees. I saw here also, for the first time on this river, the beau- 
tiful little Caryota fiirfuracea, with its elegant, adiantiform leaves ; it 
is often planted by the natives for the sake of the cottony pubescence 
which covers the leaf-sheaths, and which is used for caulking boats, ' 
and also for tinder; it is called “Cuput.” Another Palm, however, 
whose name I do not know, I think a WallicMa, yields it in greater 
quantities ; and in Java it is procured from an Areca, The banks 
are completely lined with the large Mma called ‘‘Pisang batii;” it 
has probably been planted originally, but is now perfectly wild, 
growing abundantly among the trees. I am inclined to believe tlmt 
this is the original species of the cultivated Pisangs ; it is cultivated 
everywhere by the natives, and is very constant in its appearance and 
character ; unlike the other varieties, it is always fuE of seeds, althougli 
they are often abortive; it is coarse and hard, but has a flavour some- 
what resembling a Burgundy pear. The natives consider it to contain 
more nourishment than the other kinds, which I think probable, as 
it has certainly more fecula. Just at dark we passed a small island, 
called Pulii Kamndi. As night came on, the mosquitoes arrived, and in 
such numbers as I liave- never seen before or since; the air was filled 
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with them like a cloud ; they bit through trousers, stockings, and jacket 
like gauze. At last I put on a pair of long huuting-lmots, and two 
thick flannei shirts, and wrapped up my head in a coarse towel ; even 
then I could not sleep. The men had not this protection, and, though 
very much tired, they preferred pulling on to attempting to go to rest. 
No one who has not felt it, can conceive the misery and irritation 
caused by these insects when they are really bad; and the Malays, 
who generally have skins almost invulnerable to them, say that the 
rivers on this coast are the worst in the world for them. After seve- 
ral hours’ pulling they became more tolerable, and we made fast for the 
night. The night was foggy, and I had Just put my rifle into its bag, 
to save it from damp, when a tiger showed himself on the beach, but 
he went away before I could again get at the gun. 

30th. We were off very early this morning. The river is visibly 
narrower, and the stream stronger, but still there are no signs of a hill, 
or even a bank. We passed another island today, called Pulu Lys ; it 
is covered with large Jungle, and was formerly a burial-place for the 
Europeans who died here, while the Dutch had an establishment at 
Indragiri. A little higher up are the remains of the house of the 
Eesident, who was removed a few years ago, chiefly, I believe, on 
account of the extreme unhealthiness of the place in the dry season. 
We are now evidently approaching the haunts of men: the jungle 
generally has been cut, and, instead of trees, the river is bounded by 
large floating beds of luxuriant green grass and reeds, sometimes fifteen 
or eighteen feet high ; behind are rice-fields, extending a mile or two 
from the river, which again are backed up by the long, dark line of 
primeval forest. Here and there, wallowing and splashing through the 
water, are droves of tingainly-looking buffaloes, with their, never-failing 
companions, the white egrets, or padi-birds, perched upon their backs. 
TheTe are now also a good many houses near the river, with a few 
Plantains, Kaput (Miodendron), and Drabas about them. 

The people seem to make great use, for fishing, of small rafts eonstructecl 
:of the Musa stems, which are very buoyant. Bamboos, up to this point 
rather uncommon, begin now to form a feature in the landscape; the 
eomnionest are the yellow-stemmed Bamboo gading, and a very bushy, 
thorny, and crooked kind, which would make excellent fences. At 
two P.M. landed at a siiiail campong, called Seligi: here there was 
a considerable quantity of a small, pink -flowered Indir/ofera ; it is 
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called ^‘Taram’* by the Malays, and gives a good dye, but in small 
quantity. A number of women were employed in cleaning wax ; 
the combs were very large, forming semicircles near two feet in dia- 
meter; they scrape olf the covers of the ceils, and let the honey tuti 
out, and then boil down the wax in water. They gave us some honey ; 
it was sweet and good, and without the resinous flavour which spoils 
so much of the honey here, but, as usual, it was thin and watery. At 
five p.M. we reached the settlement of the Sultan; it is called Rangat, 
and consists of some hundreds of houses, completely buried in cocoa- 
nut and other fruit-trees. I made my boat fast before the Sultan’s 
house, and sent to announce to him my arrival. After a short time the 
Si-baudhar, an officer who maybe considered equivalent to a chancellor 
of the exchequer, came to introduce me to the great man. I found 
him sitting in the verandah of a pretty good wooden house, the Sultan 
Muda, or heir-apparent, being at his side. They were both stout, good- 
tempered looking men of forty to forty-five years old ; they talked very 
intelligently, and smoked opium the whole time I was with them. The 
Sultan showed me with great pride some brass guns, made at Indra- 
giri, and they certainly were beautiful specimens of Malay work. I 
was provided with a letter, which I produced, and it was handed to a 
secretary, who immediately read it aloud, much to the edification of some 
two hundred people who were round us. The people here speak excel- 
lent Malay, better than I have heard generally anywhere, except among 
the Malays of the high class in Singapore, where it is perhaps better 
spoken than anywhere else, except in the kingdom of Menang Kaiban, 
the cradle of the Malay power and language ; Indragiri is however 
not more than 100 miles from Menang Kaiban, and, strange to say, 
the neighbours are at peace. I made inquiries of the Rajah about the 
coal, which was the object of my journey: he did not give me much 
encouragement about the main river, but showed me very good samples 
from the Chenaku, a river I have passed lower down, and lie promised 
me a boat and a guide to go thither; after about an hour’s talk I left 
him, and took up my quarters, by his desire, in a small schooner which 
he had moored in the river: she was about forty tons, and was named 
Sambarani, the name of the Pegasus of the Malay mythology. Here 
I was more comfortable than in my small boat. 

I remained at Rangat, waiting for my boat and guide, until the Srd 
of Pebruaiy ; . I . could . not walk: : about much,, ' all , the country - being ' 
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under water, and tlic only result of this wasted time was the following 
list of the plants 1 saw cultivated about the houses at Sangat 


Padi. Oryza, 

Jclli. Coix, 

Jelli Butii, Coix. 

Jagong. Zea Mays, 

Sagu. Sayus, 2 sp, 

Anm, Sayuerus saecharijer. 
Klapa. Cocos nudfem, 

Piuaiig. Areca Catechu, 

Sardang. Coryyha sp. 

J «kas, Garyota fiirfuracea, 
Piuang Sindawa. Fmcmya &|>. 
Manygista. Garcima, 

Mangista Ijau. Garcima, 

Butuu. Cassia fistulosa, 

Morinyat 2 sp. 

Capsicumi 4 sp. 

Sarai Andro^oyon Schoemnihus, 
Liman Besar. Citrus Lecumana, 
Liman rupis. C. Limonellus, 
Liman pent, A 

Liman manis, 1 

^ * * / iJttTUS* 

Liman paiijang, f 
and 8 or 9 others. / 

Bulima, Punica Gramtwn, 
Pala, Myristica moschata. 
Brarhas, Psidmi^ 2 sp. 

Jamhu, C) varieties. J'ambosa, 
Jorigkcng. Peryularia. 

Assam Jawa. Tamarindas, 
Mrytkimt several sp. 

Buka, 

■ Lansat, 

Ayer ayer, 

. M'anko, ■ 
and B others. 

Sittni. CitruUns edulis, 

Petola. Ijuffa, 4 sj). 

Jinum. Oiwimds sativus. 
Kahinon. Guciemis 3£elo, 

Baligo. Oucurbiia farimsa. 

7 or 8 oilier CumrhUaceic, 


Lamium or allied 
I genera. 


Kawak. Coffea Arahica, 

Pisang. Musa, many varieties, 

Jnhhn. Sacchanm. 

Nanas. Bromelia, 

Kladi. Colocasia. 

Birai. Caladimn odorum, 

Ramhutan. Pfephelkm lappacemn 
Kumpal beiiang. Nephelium. 

Mantam, Nephelmin. 

Manyga. Ala^iyifera Indica, 

Baehung. Mmiyifera fmlula. 

Belunu, 

Buyei, 

Bambangam, 

Romania, 

Nona. Anona, 

Nona Kalire. Anona squamosa, 

Jantong Sapi. Anona reticulata, 

Jaram. Indiyqfera, 

Gondola. Basella alha. 

Papaya. Carica Papaya, 

Pangi. Panyhmi edule, 

Ahampaka. Miclielia, 
xlhampaka patch, hlichelia, 

Janjong. Talauma Candolki. 

Kananga. Vvaria odorata. 

5 , Muphorbia sp. 

Mawar. Bosa Indiea, 

Bimga gamhri. Jimnimm, 

Malatti. lasminum Gamkik, * 

M ulatti kosta. GmUm'da, 

Irong. Golammi Mdanyena, 

Cliakri 3ielia Azedarach, 
iidyivit, Mnyiher 
Kunyet, Curcuma hmynm, 

B other SeUmninete, 

Ganda siili. Cmma. 

„ another species. 

Kaniiming, Mmraiya pa7iiculala, 

„ Elaocarpms, 2 sp. 

Kambang sapatu. IIlMsmis Jiosa-sinemu, 
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Sidali baclak. Opuntia , . 

Bamboo,. Bamdum^ .several sp. 
Ijii'kari, Arkmrpus inemfoHa. 
'Nimglm. Artocafpim integrifoUa. 
Cliampada. Artocarpus, 

Jarap, Ariocarpus^ 

Durian, JOurio Zihethina^ 
and 2 other varieties. 

Kulmm. 3 sp, 

Kammana. Cpiometra. 

Karambolu. Averrhoa. 

Bilumbung. Averrhoa. 

Kapus susan. Oossypium fruiicosum, 
Kapuk. Briodendron. 
li&mi, Lctwsonia. 

Bung kudu. Morinda citrifolia. 

Lada. Piper nigrum, 

Sirili. Piper Betel. 

Sirili buali. Piper Slrihboa. 

Lada panjang. Piper. 

Baiain. Celosia^ 4 sp. 

Poko. Mentha sp. 


Ang suna. Pterocarpm Indiem > 
l^mi. Bmimeria. 

„ Glitoriatenatea. 

Kachang. PJm$eolusp4i 
Kachang panjang. Vigm Sinensu. 

Veioh.. Parkia speciom. 

Kachang tana. Arachis hypogeea. 

Gambir. Vnearia QamUr. 

Pactra. Impafiens talsamina, 

Kauari. Canarium commune. 

Kamiui. Canarium Molucemum. 

Janibu moruet. Anacardium oeoidentale. 

„ Codicptm mnegatim. 

iSmdk. Ricinus com7nunis. 

Jurak hoUanda. R. spectahUis, 

Jarak china. Jatropha muUifida, 

Ubi kayu. Jatropha Mmiliot. 

Ubi pulek, Comolmdus Batatas. 

Ubi gadang. Bioscorea triphjlla. 

XJbi mera. Bioscorea sp. 

Pandan harum. Panda7ius odoratmimus. 
Tnphasla. 


T will now leave the rest of my journey for the present, and answer 
your two letters of December 39 and February 17. I should indeed 
have been glad to have seen more of Java, but at the same time I 
considered myself very fortunate in getting the chance at all ; it was 
only while I was waiting for the decision of this very slow-going Dutch 
Government. I shall remember your bint about the Java plants, 
should the opportunity occur at some future time, but I hope I am fixed 
to Bprneo for some years to come. There is a man in Java now, a 
Mr. llenshall, but he is a mere commercial gardener. Pie has been out 
some time, and sends home large quantities of OrcJddecB to Henderson’s, 
I believe; but he is profoundly ignorant of botany. Borneo however 
will repay investigation : it is true that near the sea we have immense 
marshes hardly above water, but behind them are hills of gravel, sand-- 
stone, and eruptive rocks, having on the surface large grassy plains; 
with small scattered patches of wood. Having been obliged to sur- 
vey this country very minutely, in consequence of a stupid mistake 
in the Government Engineers* chart, I have had the opportunity of 
Tiuining a good deal about ; and though obliged to travel too quickly 
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to botanize mucha I have still seen much of the ?egetatioii, and 
have got together more than 500 species. The way I manage is to 
have the tin vasculum always on a man’s back behind me, so that 
if I see anything. I can put it in, and I am obliged to get Mrs. Mot- 
ley to dry them^ for I am out all day, and sometimes several days 
together. The survey will however soon be over, I hope, and then 
I shall not be quite so nomadic. Besides the 500 species, I have 
above some 100 or so more Orchids, which I keep in the garden, and 
dry a specimen when they flower, always putting a flower or two in 
spirits, with a corresponding number ; but I do not succeed well with 
the Orcliidece ; and now that it is the dry season, I lose .many of my 
plants for want of a proper place to put them, I am living at present 
in a Government building here, for until our boundaries are put all 
right, 1 do not know where we shall work coal, and there of course 1 
must live, so it will yet be some time before I am settled ; when I know 
niy location, I shall certainly make a garden of Terns and OrcJddece. 1 
am looking forward with great anxiety to the time when 1 shall, be aljle 
to get further inland. We have close by a tolerably extensive range of 
hills 2000 to 3000 feet high, and some further olf, which I believe 
must reach 6000 : this is high enough to give me quite a new flora. I. 
got one Rhododendron at Brune at 760 feet, but only just on the 
summit : the specimens of this you must now have. The highest ele- 
vation I have yet been on here is an isolated serpentine hill about 1000 
feet j it was very hare and dry, but I found seven Orchidem I bad not seen 
before, and a new Casuarma, of which however I saw no flowers or 
fruit. I shall have to return to this hill liereafter to seek mineral veins ; 
and I believe the valleys about it, which I must then explore, will yield 
me bcinitiful Terns, We have many Loranthacm hercu I know eer- 
taiuly six Lonudhi and two Vuca, not including four Lonmihl and 
one Viscwm which I found at Labuan. I anrnow trying an exptndnusni 
with them which, if it succeeds, will be very interesting. I am grading 
and b lidding them with every variety of joint on different plants, of 
which 1 Melia Azedarach and Cikua Bimrmma are tlm most 

likely to succeed; so far they look welL If I could send you a Ward’s 
case with living LorardJd^ it would be a flue prize for you, and really I 
have great hopes. I shall try them also by seed, but this is difficult 
to find, as the birds eat it all before it is ripe. We have certainly a 
here, but I have not yet seen it; it must be V(3ry rare, for 1 
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have repeatedly searched the only locality I have been able to get 
pomted oiit to me without success. I am not sure of its nidus, for in 
that spot there are three or four large species of Cissus or Oksampelos 
growing mixed together. I feel however no doubt of its existence, 
for it was found by Dr. Greiner, a very intelligent man, the surgeon 
to the Government coal-mines, and he is at least botanist enough 
to know a llafflesia. I hope to get a specimen some dayj it may be 
a new species, for it is described as much larger than the R, Raima j 
and the R. Armlii has hitherto been found only in Sumatra. I wish 
I conld get at my Mosses for a week or two, to put them in order to 
send home, but it is impossible just yet. My Qkmacece are ready, 
or nearly so; they will be about 140 species, and will make 20 to 25 
very full and good sets. I am now making a set of Ferns, and as this 
is nearly virgin ground, I hope they will be interesting. I am also 
preparing your set of 500 (which includes the Gltmacem and Ferns, so 
far as I have gone). I retain a set with corresponding numbers, and 
I hope, as you kindly offer to- take so much trouble in naming them 
for me, that you will oblige me by accepting the set sent. You will 
ffnd plenty of mLoll things among them, for I have rather a microscopic 
eye. I shall obtain a few more Cryptogams here, though not so many as I 
supposed from the dampness of the climate, and I have not now the 
pleasure in seeking them that I had, for I possess no microscope. It 
was the present of a very good set of British Mosses from Mr. Bicheno, 
when I was quite a boy, which first turned my attention towards that 
beautiful tribe, but I think I am now nearly as much in love with the 
Ferns. It will be very difficult to send living plants from hence, as all 
the vessels loading here go to Batavia, and they would then have to be 
shipped again to Singapore. I speak now of OrcMdem and such plants : 
a few weeks’ delay for a Ward’s case is of less importance, and they 
could be shipped at Batavia direct for England. I have one disad- 
vantage here, to which however I got pretty well accustomed at Labuan, 
that is, that I must work quite alone; there is not one who has the 
smallest sympathy with anything scientific except Dr. Greiner, whom 
I rarely see, I do not get on very fast with the language; the reading 
is not difficult, and the writing I shall manage, because I can learn it 
out of books, but the pronunciation is a terrible difficulty, almost an 
impossibility, for me ; still, as every one speaks Malay and nearly all 
French, I manage pretty well, but it will be a great advantage when I 
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can write my letters and reports in Dutch, as tliese tilings often suffer a 
little by translation. Banjcnnassing is, as I dare say you know, the 
great place for tlie Jlattan trade; all the finest ones come from here. I 
hope to send you some of them alive, or at least the seed. Will ilie 
socih: of ylroidecG travel, and. if so, in what way best? 1 cotdd , often 
enclose a few seeds in my letters. I send yon now some seeds of a little 
CueurbU^ of no beauty, but the section of the young fruit seemed to 
me to show the construction of the pepo with peculiar clearness, and 
therefore I believed it might be interesting to you. It is extraordinary 
what a number of plants there are here, chiefly climbers, •with which f 
am quite familiar, and yet I cannot find a trace either of fruit or flowers ; 
and it is strange too how sometimes you And out their secrets by acci- 
dent, A few days ago I was exploring a wooded dingle for coals, when 
one of the men showed me wluit he was pleased to call jungle potatoes 
just appeariog above ground. They had in foot just the appearance of 
half-dried potatoes, but on breaking one I found it to be the fruit of a 
Ficus growing in small groups on the roots, I immediately set to work 
to trace the root to its origin, which was some twenty feet away, and 1 
found it proceeded from a tree common enough here and at Labuan, and 
whose fruit I have sought ever since I came out to India. You will 
have specimens of it among the rest. I like the Fid, many of them 
ai*e such noble trees, and we have here a wonderful variety of them. I 
send also the seeds of a little Arisiolochia, more curious for its pendu- 
lous, basket-like seed-vessels than its flowers, wliicli are small ; but at 
least it does no harm to put them in the letter, Wlien you have seen 
it once flower, you will probably throw it away, I enclose it rather 
because it happens to be on my writing-table than for any other reason. 
I hope by-and-by to send you the seed of an interesting plant from 
Japan, Iff., which is said to aflbrd the fibre of 

which the finest grass-cloth is made. I had the seed from Buitenzorg, 
and it is flowering ffeely with me. We have here auotlier fme fibre 
plant, bthe Boelmeria wliich was prepared a beautiful 

silky white fibre, which got a medal at the Exhibition under tlie name 
of Ananas Fibre. It was. sent from Java by a M'r. Wesber, a gum- 
, tree planter. He showed me, at his .house the medal, the fibre, and 
the plant, which I find also here. 
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Notes Ofi the CuUwation of Cotton in the '' Yoeuba Countby,'* 
Western Coast of Africa; hy the late Bii. E. G. Ieving.^ 

I. On the species and varieties of Cotton cultivated or growing wild 
iji or around Abbeokuta. , 

The Eev. Mr. Crowfclier — Native Missionary of the church in Toriiba 
—gives the following ‘"'kinds’’ of Cotton, under the head of Own 
Cotton (see ' Yoruba Grammar and Vocabulary ’), viz. : 

1. Owu: Cotton, thread, wick. — 2. Oiou-Ahese (pronounced Akeh- 
sheh), a kind of very tine white cotton, bearing small pods.— 3 . Oim- 
ogodo, a kind of cotton bearing large pods. — 4. Omu Tmmiirey^ kind of 
very white cotton used chiefly by the Fulahs, with red flowers and 
small seeds. 

The Egbas name and are acquainted with five sorts of Cotton, viz. ; 

1. Owh (vgodo of Mr. Crowther, a name only used in Yoruba, and 
also the name of a disease, I believe a kind of boil, which the capstdes 
of this cotton are supposed to resemble). This is the common cotton 
of the country, and that universally cultivated and manufactured into 
caps, cloths, trousers, etc . — %. Ahese, woody, with dark purple-pink 
flowers, and green-seeded silky cotton. Said to be cultivated (but 
sparingly) for the finer articles of chiefs’ dresses. — 3 . Alme, with yellow 
flowers, fine silky cotton, and seeds covered with grey, silky, close fuzz. 
— 4. Fon (pronounced Kpwoiig) : the word in Yoruba means " to 
ripen, get yellow, or be red.” With yellow flowers, lobed and very 
ol)lique-angied small leaves, smooth habit, and brown or nankeen- 
coloured cotton enveloping the seed. — Ikdofa. 

I shall now give the characters of these different kinds of cottons, 
comparing the descriptions in Dr. Boyle’s work, with the actual exami- 
nations of living specimens. 

1, Oioi (Yoruba and Egba). Gossyyium Barhadense, Linn, 

Character. — Perennial, shrubby, 4-9 feet high. angular and 

furrowed, smooth and shining. Branches all primary, at nearly right 
angles with the stem. The fetiole^ giedimcle^ outer calyx (external bracts 

* The notes on the Cottons of Western tropical Africa, here published, accoin])a- 
iiicd by specimens and excellent drawings (we may add, too, by a rich generfd botatii- 
cal collection), were scarcely received by ns, when the unwelcome news arrived of the 
death of this amiable and accomplished gentleman, at Lagos. The latter part of his 
life had been devoted to the amelioration of the African people : and in Ms death 
seieiiee and the cause of humanity have experienced a loss which cannot easily he 
repaired. — -En. ■ ' ' ’ , 

VOL. VII. - ■■ . % Cl ,, 
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and iiivoliicel)^ and iririer calyx studded with tiibcrciilaied black points. 
Leaves: tlic iippcu* ones {n*co:rteii simple and cordutoMivatOjOr art*, partially 
lobecl 0.11 one sid.ej acute at other times, thrce-lobcd ; tlic iowe,r and 
five-Iobed ; ovate, , acute, with, obtuse angles, gemTrally snuKdli, 
except on tlic lower surface, where at times- tiiey are a little I'mbcseimt, 
and tliere arc from one to three glands below. Siipuks of iln^ yoiiiig 
shoots are falcato-laiiceolate. or awl-shaped, of ilic llowcr-l.)earing 
stalldets broadly Mcate, often foliaccous on one side. Ouier mlf/x 
large, oppressed in whole or in part, closely surrounding the capsule, 
deeply laciniate. Mowen large, showy, and yellow. OrqmuU large, 
ovate, more or less deeply pitted witli points of the size of a pin-licad, 
three- or four-celled, sometimes five-celled ; seeds six or seven (perhaps 
more), ^eech various, and presenting the following diOtn’cnees : — 1. 
Black and naked, perfectly free from down or firzz, excepting a small 
fawn or gTeenish-whitc tuft at one extremity. — 2. Entirely covered 
with a closely adhering greenish-grey or whitish fuzz. — 3. Ucscmhling 
both the preceding, one half perfectly clear, the bther fuzz-covcn’csd. 

Itemarks , — Here are several points of interest whicli I have not yed, 
ascertained experimentally : — 

1. Does the black clean seed without fuzz always produce the like 
when planted ? 

2. Or will the same seed in time produce all the varieties? as seems 
to be the prevailing opinion. 

S. Are all the different varieties of seed given above ever found on 
the same plant? The few observations I have made, since asking 
myself this cpiestion, incline me to answer in the negative, and I have 
hitlierto found only clean black seeds on one busli, fuzz-covered seeds 
on another. 

4. Arc there any marked dilierenccs in tlie habit, form of leavers, 
of plants producing these diflorent seeds? 1 believe 1, can readily dis- 
tinguish the black naked-seeded plant by its greater eourseness of nialk 
and leaf, the darker colour of the latter, and its more elongakui lan- 
ceolate lobes. But on all these points I am not satisfied, and will mak(^ 
■further inquiries. .. 

With regard to tlie cpiantity of cotton cultivated, it is impossilile ,to 
ascertain anything with, certainty. No records- are k(:*j)t, no statistics 
attainable, with the exception of one fact, which may give us some itlea 
on the subject. Abl)eokuta is supposed by some to eoutnin 100, 000 
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iiiliabitants. Ibadan is much larger, and supposed to contain 120,000. 
lyesa and Iloriii are as large or larger. The whole Yoruba coimtiy is 
supposed to contain between two and three millions of inhabitants, all 
of whom are clad in cotton cloth, chiefly of their own growth, besides 
which, large quantities are traded with to other places. 

2. Akese {More purpiireo) . 

Oliaracter, — Bush, 7~10 or more feet high. Stem hard, woody, 
rises from the ground, and numerous branches soon proceed from 
it at an acute angle, which are long, slender, virgate, bending grace» 
Mly. Biem b^anclm are greyish- white, with many small tuber- 
culated points of the same colour. Stipules subulate or subulato- 
hmceolate. The younger parts of the plant, as the young shoots, 
petioles, etc., and younger branches are purple or purple-greeiii 
downy or hairy. The leaves are soft and velvety to the touch, dark 
green, with a reddish tinge, lobed. The upper, smaller, and younger 
three- to five-lohed ; the larger, older, and lower seven-lobed ; the two 
smaller lobes towards the petiole. Lobes lanceolate and acute, angles 
rounded, with or without intermediate lobules, of which the two central 
are free ; the two lateral either wanting, or, when present, only partially 
detached. Veins pink, chiefly on the lower side, where also most pro- 
minent, finely punctated with black spots, rendered more distinct by 
transmitted light or the employment of a lens. One gland on the 
leaves, surfece of the midrib not far from its commencement. Fetioles 
purple, or purple above, green below, hispid, woolly or hairy, moderately 
loiig, dotted. Mowers axillary, solitary near the end of the shoot, or 
most generally half a foot below it. Peduncles or flower-bearing stalk- 
lets, slender, shorter than the petioles ; at three-fifths of the distance 
from the stem are two falcato-lanceolate, often serrated, black-dotted 
stipuloe, from which often proceeds a small three- to five-lob ed leaf. 
Petals arc of a dark pink-purple, highly ornamental, with a darker 
patch near the claw, where also at the commencement is a narrow line 
of yellowish- white. Outer calijx (ext. bracteas or involucel) spread- 
ing so as to display the inner or true calyx, the constricted neck of 
the corolla, cordate at the base, either entire or generally tridentate at 
the apex. The middle tooth disproportionately larger, often one or two 
toothlets at the sides. Colour purplish, especially towards the centre, 
more green elsewhere. Capsules trigonal, the angles rounded . Internal 
structure well marked i)y the' impressions' and' lines externally, ovate, 
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acute, beaked, pitted finely, pink-purplish, with tinges of green, three - 
to four-celled, generally six-seeded. Seeds emerald or sea-green, en- 
veloped in a fine, silky, snow-%¥liite, soft, long-stapled cotton, and wlieii 
this is removed they are found to be covered with a close, silky, sea« 
green or emerald fuzz. Stable long, 

Memarh. — This is an exceedingly graceful and oriia, mental plant. 
Its slender and bending purplish branches, its fine deep -purple flowers, 
and purple capsules, from which the snow-white silky and delicate 
Gotton depends, scarcely concealing its bright emerald-coloured seeds 
which it envelopes, renders this a very pleasing plant. I am inlbrmcd 
that this J/cese is cultivated here, as I believe it is in several other 
parts of the world, for the finer cloths, etc., of the chiefs ; but this I 
have not seen myself. Behind the Mission House at Ake, in this 
town, are several fine plants, growing on a part of the Ake hill, amongst 
the large blocks of felspathic-porphyritic granite. It was raised from 
seeds planted by Mr. Townsend, about two years ago. These seeds 
were procured from another plant in the neighbourhood, which the person 
who bought them stated he had known for many (six or seven) years, 
There are several detached plants to be seen in Abbeokuta itself, 
amongst the houses, and also a few cultivated patches ; but I arn as- 
sured by an old farmer here, that he never saw this kind of Jkese when 
a hoy ; it appears therefore to have been introduced. It is cultivated 
and used also for medicinal purposes. 

B. J[kese {More flaw). 

Oharaoter. — A bush 4 or 5 feet high. Principal stalk and hmnclies 
wliitish-gTey, with a more brownish tint than that last described, 
dotted with small tubercles of the same colour, branching from the 
base. The young stalks, shoots, peduncles, and stipules very hirsute, 
woolly, black-spotted, light-greenish coloured, Stipuks ot young 
shoots long and subulate, w^ith a strong midrib, and falcate-lanceo- 
late. Leaves, more woolly than the purple feel thick to the 
touch j three-lobed ; lower five-lobed. This is often re- 

versed ; Mes rounded or ovate-obtuse, emarginate, miicronate ; angles 
obtuse. Leaves small, one gland beneath. Mowers axillary, solitary, 
yellow, with a pink spot on the claw, showy. Involucre strongly 
serrated and toothed, patent, with few spots. Inner eal^w dotted with, 
rows of black spots, no purplish tinge on the stalk. Capsules roiiiid- 
ed, ovate, filicci out, shortly and abruptly rostrate, glaucous, smooth, 
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six- or generally seven-seeded. Seeds covered witl close, sliort, glisten- 
ing “ fuzz,” enveloped in a fine, silky, soft, glistening wool of a dazzling 
white. 

RemarJcs, — only know this by there being a few plants on Ake rock, 
near the Akese last described; but I cannot find out whence they came. 
The site of their growth, like every foot of earth in and around Abbeo- 
kuta, was at one time in a state of cultivation. The old farmer on 
whose farm I have a small piece of ground for experimental purposes, 
informs me that when a boy be remembers this Akese (which he calls 
*iAkese Egba,^’ to distinguish it from the other, or Akese Oibo, white 
man’s Akese) ; but that it was very rare, only a few plants having been 
raised, and kept jealously secluded from the profaimm vulgus” by the 
medical fraternity, who here, as often in more civilized communities, are 
great mystery men, and that in a large town perhaps only two or three 
plants would be found, and these not allowed to be taken to the farm. 

4. Ron (pronounced “ Eh-kpwong”), ox Rotou (Eh-kpowu). Brown 
or Nankeen-coloured Cotton. 

Oliaracter, — Shrubby, bush 4-5 feet high, smooth. Lemes as if 
truncated, lobed, the angles very oblique ; upper and smaller leaves 
generally three-lobed ; lower larger and older, five-lobed ; basal Jobes 
smallest; lohes short, broadly ovate, acute ; the young shoots pinkish 
above, slightly hairy ; leaves smooth, perfectly free from hairs, glaucous, 
small, compared with the “ Owti ” or common Cotton. Petioles smooth 
or slightly downy, long, at right angles with the stem, tinged with 
pink on the upper side. broad, falcato-laneeol^^^^ Mowers 

(not seen, but) yellow. Involucel laciniate, cordate at the base, light- 
coloured. Oapules ovate, round, filled ont,^ smooth, glaucous, no pits 
or punctatures, shortly rostrate, three- or four-celled, six to 

seven, small, covered with closely adhering short fawn-coloured fuzz, 
enveloped in tawny or fawn-coloured cotton, with short staple. 

lleinarJcs. — There is a very marked difference in the appearance of 
this plant as seen in a field of Cotton, from the “Owu,” or common 
Cotton. The smaller size of the leaves and their truncated appearance, 
their shorter lobes and very oblique angles, readily serve to distinguish 
them. From all I can learn it does not appear that the colour of the 
Cotton is merely a temporary and accidental variety. Seeds which I 
purchased in the market, and planted, have produced seemingly in all 
cases exactly the same quality.,of' cotton,. and the , .farmers here,. say it.. 
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will do SO for ever. I have however seen in fields of “ Owxl/' or com- 
mon Cotton, plants not to be clistinguislied by tlie^most iniimte exa- 
nQination, and yet bearing a fine snowy-white silky cotton of good 
staple, and the seed covered with white longisli fuzz. 

5. -Several people have described this cotton to me as being 

of fine quality, and the plant having small leaves; but whether it be 
merely a quality of cotton, a variety, or a species, I do not know to 
any certainty. 

Having given the characters of the Cottons ’’ found in this part of 
Africa, I shall now, in great diffidence and in the absence of proper 
works of botanical reference and adequate botanical skill and experience, 
endeavour to assign the proper scientific name to each. It appears to 
me that the '' Red-flowered Akese ” is the GoBsi/pium wrloremn^ but in 
nearly all the capsules I have examined there are six, or more generally 
seven seeds, instead of four or five, as described in the characters of 
Gossypium arhoreimi, given in Dr. Royle’s work. The Cotton also 
appears to me to be without any yellowness of tinge, but, on the con- 
trary, brilliantly white. The leaf also strongly resembles that in the 
drawing of the Gossypiim Indimmhy Colonel Sykes, and also in that 
of Dr. Roxburgh’s (pi. iii.) of the Dacca Cotton, in the same work; 
and Colonel Sykes’ sketch of the G, Indicum also much resembles the 
port; and habit of the Red Akese;” but the serrated and laciniated 
involucel of both his figures are widely different from the trideiitate 
and otherwise all but entire outer bracts of the former plant. The 
rounded short-pointed capsule in the drawing of Colonel Sykes is also 
very different from, the very pointed ovate capsule of the “ Red Akese.” 

The Mlow Akese ” appears to be the Gossypkm Indmim, Lam. 
((x. lierha-ceum, Linn.), or that variety with the lobes rounded and 
mucronate, and the external bracts dentato-laciniate. There also the 
seeds are six or seven, instead of five, as given in Dr, Iloyle’s work. 
The Dawn-coloured or Brown Cotton appears to be Gossypium reUpio- 
Slim of writers, from the colour and its permanence (?) when cultivated ; 
Of the Owu,” or Common Cotton, Barhadenm, ! do not 

doubt we possess both the Sea Island ” and the ‘^Upland ” varieties, 
but further investigation is required. Of the Owii Tauwure of Mr, 
Growtlier I know nothing, unless it be the Red-flowered Akeshe. 

Ake^ Ahheokutay^eh'uari/^l^^^. 
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The Forage of llM.BAimiAJjjy. 

The following tlccoiint of the recent cruise of the surveying voyage 
of Captain Denham, in H,M. Surveying-ship Herald, has been com- 
municated by J. M'Gillivray, Esq., the chief Naturalist of the Expe- 
dition.^ 

“ We sailed from Sydney on May 27 th for New Zealand, and on our 
passage across, when nearly 300 miles from land, deep soundings were 
obtained on the detached hank to the westward of Cape Maria Yaii 
Diemen. We reached Auckland, June 8 th, and left the watering-place 
at Waieki on the 22nd. On the 28th and 29th, the ship passed over 
two of the eastern positions assigned to the Eosaretta Shoal, on which 
occasion 859 and 930 fathoms of line failed to reach bottom. On 
July 2nd we reach the Sunday Island of whalers (Eaoul Island of its 
discoverer), where we remained surveying until the 24th, during which 
the ship took up no less than six anchorages, not one of which is safe, 
except under very favourable circumstances, such as we did ;iot meet 
with. An American of the name of Halstead (with two Kingsmill 
women, and some half-caste children), has settled here, and supplies 
whalers in their season with wood, stock, and vegetables : his flagstalOf 
is in lat. 29^ IB' S., and long. 192“^ 5' E., or 177*^ 55' W. After leaving 
Sunday Island we visited three positions of shoals to the northward, 
and two of Vasqiiez Island, with the usual negative results 5 as the 
latter may have gone down, it was diligently searched for with the lead. 
Minerva Eeef, of which so many contradictory accounts and positions 
have been published, was next sought for, and found to consist of two 
detached reefs. North Minerva is nearly 8 ^ miles in diameter, with a 
navigable lagoon and entrance to leeward. The centre is in lat. 23° 3 8' 
S., and long. 178°46'E. On a bearing S.40° W. (true), distant eighteen 
miles, is the South Minerva, which in shape somewhat resembles an 
hour-glass or the figure eight, and extends 4f miles in length, from 
E. by N. to W. by S. The centre is in lat. 23° 57' S., and long. 179° 2 ' E. 
Ships may enter the eastern lagoon of this reef; the western one is 
bloeked up. After much unsuccessful searching for neighbouring shoals 
in their assigned positions, we proceeded to Moala, one of the southern- 
most of the Eeejee Islands, where we remained from the 4th till the 

* The botanical collectioii of this portion of the survey, formed by Mr. Milne, 
has been safely receiveil at the Eoyal Gardens. 
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,9th of September. A survey of the anchorage was made. Tlie natives 
were very friendly, and we obtained by water a large quantity of yams. 
A Tongaii missionary teacher is established there. After fixing and 
surveying* Mumbolitha, a small detached reef between Alcala and, Ngaii 
we anchored on the 12th in Soieke Bay, on the west end of Ngaiq 
where we remained a fortnight, and surveyed the neighbourhood. At 
this part of Ngan the natives are mostly lotu, or nominally so, but else- 
where on the island they are reputed to be the worst cannibals in Beejee ; 
they lately killed and ate two people from Levuka, wdio went there to 
trade. Crossing over to Ovalau, we moored ship off the town or village 
of Levuka, on the 29th, and remained there, with the exception of one 
night at sea, for eight weeks. Ovalau is perhaps the most important 
island of the group, from being the principal scat of trade (insignificant 
though that be), and the head-quarters of most of tlie white rCvsidents 
in Feejee, besides possessing a capital harbour. During our stay a 
survey was made in the boats of Ovalau, its reefs and anchorages, and 
the islands immediately adjacent, as Moturiki, etc. We found the 
Feejees in the same distracted state of petty warfare which we were 
told had existed for several years, and which, I am sorry to say, there 
seems no immediate prospect of seeing concluded. Several conferences 
were held on board the ^ Flerald ’ at Levuka with a view to settle various 
points at issue between the native chiefs and the white people, as well 
as between the chiefs themselves ; in the latter case with a view of 
assisting to bring about peace. At the last of these Thakambau was 
present, the well-known chief of Albau, often, but erroneously, styled 
Tui Yiti, or Hing of Feejee. tiis political power has been gradually 
declining of late, from causes which it would be needless to mention 
here. His promise to Captain Erskine (which he has kept) lias pre- 
vented him from revenging himself on the whites, who have been con- 
tinually supplying his enemies with arms and ammunition, and even 
stopped a supply ordered by him from Sydney when within twenty 
miles of Mbau. lie has also recently shown extraordinary moderation 
in restraining Ms own people from taking any offensive steps in warfare, 
and lias not availed himself of several opportanities he had of striking 
sudden and unexpected blows on some of his enemies — as Eatii Mara 
and Eoroi Eabulo, for instance— to the great dissatisfaction of his fol- 
lowers, who are thereby more inclined than fomierly to enter into any 
plot against him. This great change in his line of conduct — ^for no one 
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is more conversant with, or has mdire practised, all the Feejeean details 
of treacheiy, murder, torture, cannahalism, etc, — ^is, to say the least of 
it, remarkable, and it has been ascribed to two causes. That which I 
believe to be the true one — but I here express only my own individual 
opinion — and highly creditable, if such be the case, to the long con- 
tinued efforts of the missionaries to move his conscience, is of course 
ridiculed by those who derive their impressions of Feejee from the white 
traders and others of Levuka with whom they choose to associate, as we 
find the moral influence of the Mission gradually tending to lower them 
in the eyes of such as are beginning to appreciate the difference between 
right and wrong. I do not include all the white trailers in this, for 
there are several honourable exceptions, at the head of whom I would 
place Mr. D, Whippy, the American Vice-Consul. At Levuka, a person 
of the name of James Merry {alias Ginger) was detained on suspicion 
of being one of the convicts who piratically seized the Lady Franklin. 
One of the boats of that vessel, and various other articles, furnished 
strong evidence in the matter, since rendered unnecessary by important 
disclosures, which, will afterwards be adduced on the trial. Two others 
of the gang, Joseph Davis {alias Murphy), and Dennis Griffiths (ato 
Dan), who had lately made a murderous attack upon the crew of a 
small trader, were sent for to Kantavu, and brought safely on board, 
after the absence for three weeks of the party despatched for that purpose. 
Meanwhile the convicts had stolen a boat, and, with the aid of two 
Feejeean women, escaped to the large island of Naviti Levu, where they 
were ransomed from the natives for five muskets and a barrel of gun- 
powder, under circumstances most creditable to those sent from the 
ship on this errand, At this time an American vessel (the Dragon, 
Captain Dunn) arrived from Sydney, on October 28th, and brought the 
news relative to the probability of Mr, Benjamin Boyd’s being still alive 
at Guadalcanar. We are now on our way to the last-mentioned place. 
Leaving the Feejees on November 24th, we reached Aneiteum on the 
28th ; we had visited this place last year, and the first object to attract 
attention was the new church and mission-house at Aneligauliat. 
The progress of the Mission since our last visit had been most satisfac- 
tory : the loU has firmly fixed itself in the last stronghold of heathenism 
-—the central district of Itahoj and war, which once engaged the atten- 
tion of the natives of Aneiteum for about nine months in each year, has 
entirely ceased. Only three months ago a chief of Tanna came over to 
VOL. VII, ■ 2 E 
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Aneiteum to see— for he would not otherwise believe it—a neighbour- 
ing island where peace prevailed* He could not imagine how men of 
different tribes on one island could live in harmony, until he saw it. 
We left Aneiteum on December 1st, and on the following morning hove 
to for an hour off Eutuna, or Erronan, to land an Aneiteum missionary 
teacher and his wife, and then proceeded to Tanna, which we reached 
in the evening, anchoring in Port Eesolution, where Captain Padden 
has an establishment. Einding the Juno here on her route to Sydney, 
md Aneiteum, More, and Isle of Pines, we are glad to avail ourselves 
of an opportunity, the iirst for six months, of wniting to our friends. 
We sail this afternoon for Guadalcanal*, and do not expect to reach 
Sydney until Pebruary, long before which time we shall have been on 
reduced allowance of provisions. The only casualties this cruise have 
been the deaths of a passenger (son of the Captain), and one of the 
seamen, named Eutheii ; the latter from consumption.” 


Second General of tM Qoveymmeni Botanist of Victoria, 

7/6 Vegetation of the Colony. 

[The unwearied zeal and indefatigable exertions which have charac- 
terized the long and arduous journeys in the interior of this important 
Colony, deserve some more permanent record than that which is afforded 
by the mere Government Eeports, and we gladly publish the present 
one ill our pages. — Ed.] 

Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, btli October, 1854. 

In obedience to instructions from His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, I do myself the honour of transmitting the Second Annual 
Eeport on the progress of my botanical researches. 

Instructed by the Government in October, 1853, to examine the 
vegetation of the Grampians and of the adjacent ranges, and to visit 
afterwards such districts as I deemed most advisable to explore, I com- 
menced my journey, in accordance with these directions, on the 1st of 
November, 1853. 

The low land between Melbourne and Mount Sturgeon offered but 
very few novelties to the collections formed during the previous season ; 
but in the Grampians, the Serra, and the Victoria Eanges, I had an 

^ See our Vol. VI. p. 123, for tbe first Report, there publisIicd.—En. 
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opporturnty, by ascending tlie most prominent heights, to increase con- 
siderably the series of plants already discovered in these localities by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell during his exploration of this country. Many of 
these plants belong not only exclusively to this Colony, although in- 
terspersed with such as inhabit the mountains of ISTew South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia, but are even in some in- 
stances restricted to solitary heights, an observation confirmed by 
similar instances of isolation of certain species occurring at the Table 
Mount of the Cape of Good Hope, in the mountains of North America, 
and other parts of the globe. The subalpine summit of Mount Wil- 
liam proved in this respect to be exceedingly interesting. I was in- 
formed that these mountains contain malachite ; and, judging from their 
similarity to the Mount Lofty and Earossa Banges of South Australia, 
in which several copper mines have been opened, I feel convinced of 
the correctness of this statement. 

The early heat and the consequent scantiness of water during the 
last spring, rendered it impossible, in proceeding from the Grampians 
to the Murray, to pursue a more westerly course than along the A voca ; 
hut to obtain the advantage of observing the gradual change of the 
Mallee vegetation from south to north, I bore away westerly to Lake 
Lalbert, and tbence reached the Murray in the beginning of December. 
Doliowing partially the course of this river and partially the tracks 
through the desert, I travelled as far westerly as the junction of the 
Darling. During this excursion it was surprising to me to observe in 
the north-western parts of the Colony a remarkable accumulation, not 
only of those plants formerly observed along the Lower Murray, but 
also numerous species from the steppes around Lake Torrens, which I 
had but recently commenced disclosing to botanical science, and it ap- 
pears therefore that the subtropical Desert Flora terminates only in this 
latitude. Besides several hitherto unknown plants, descending along 
the Darling and Murrumhidgee from the north-east into our Colony, 
others even reappeared here from the west coast of Australia, so that 
for these reasons the materials for the Flora of Yictoria became at this 
time considerably augmented, more particularly in the Natural Orders 
of OompositiB and Baholacece. The salt-plants here alluded to contri- 
bute largely to render these desolate places fit and often preferable for 
sheep pastures. The following useful plants from these localities are 
entitled to particular notice \—Myoporum platycarpum^ a graceful tree, 
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exuding a saccliarine secretion from its stem; CmurUta micrmthayn 
small species of Melons as bitter and probably as valuable as tbe medi- 
cinal colocyntb ; Sanialum I*er§icaT% a dwarf kind of Sandal-tree, of 
wMcb the root-bark furnishes an amylaceous food to the natives. It 
has been repeatedly stated by travellers, that a small supply of water 
may be relied upon from the root of Eucalyptm dumosa^ one of the 
Mallee bushes. The Murray lagoons, which are periodically dry, fur- 
nished a small number of plants, allied or identical to foreign, chiefly 
Indian or African species, and consequently . important to phytogeo- 
graphy — ^Molhigo, Glinus, Ammannia^ Jumma^ JEyaUes^ Lycium, etc. 

Eeturning from the Darling, I resumed my journey along the Murray 
Elver, with a deviation to Mount Hope, up to Albury, where I anived 
about the middle of January of this year. 

Desirous to devote the summer months to the exploration of the 
Australian Alps, I chose the Mitta Mitta line for further operations^ 
ascended and crossed the Gibbo Eanges at an elevation of at least 
5000 feet, and followed thence again the course of the Mitta Mitta into 
Omeo, At the Gibbo Eiver argentaceous lead ore has already been 
discovered by the Eev. Mr. Clarke. 

From here I attempted, though vainly, to reach the Bogong Eange, 
probably the highest point in this island-continent, being compelled 
to retreat by the extensive busli flres then raging in the intermediate 
mountains. The summit of this range, covered with eternal snow and 
glaciers, can hardly be estimated of less altitude than 7000 feet. 

In order now to accomplish the examination of the Alpine Flora on 
the Eastern frontiers, I started for the Goborras J^Iountains, tbe most 
prominent points of the gi^eat dividing range within the borders of this 
Colony. Hot only these mountains, but also the greater part of the 
interjacent plains or plateaus, are of a truly alpine or subalpirie nature, 
ranging in elevation from 5000 to 6000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. As some of the highest sources of the Murray and of the 
Gipps Land rivers rise in this vicinity, the supply of water is plentiful. 
Tbe valleys are either covered with spongy Mosses (chiefly 
which become transformed into peat, or they produce nutritious Grasses, 
some luxuriant enough to recommend their introduction into countries 
of the arctic zone — {Ekrocftloe mitarotica^ II. stibmuUca, Ayrodis fri 
gida, A. nmaMs^ etc.) The vegetation of the Goborras Mountains does 
neither fully agree with that of Mount Biiller, examined last year, nor 
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with the Alpine [Flora of Van Diemen’s Land; although the following 
series of its plants may indicate its partial identity with both 
ciiliis ^imj[)iMlUfoliu8, B. sca^iger^ Geranium- hr evicaule. Acacia 
oides, Rovea gelida, Oxylohium aljpestre, Anisotome glacialis^ Didiscu^ 
humiliB) Celmisia aBtelifolia, Muryhia megalojphyllas Br achy come nwalis^ 
B. muUicauUs, OUnoByerma OzothamnuB Rooheri, 0, cinereu8, 

Antefinaria niMgena^ Senecio pectinatus^ Goodenia cordifolia^ Gaultheria 
hispida^ Leucopogon ohtusatuSy Mssanthe montana^ Bicliea dracophylla^ 
Brostanthera rotundifoUa, Buphrada alpina, Gentiana DiemenBis, G, 
Montanay Gremllea australis^ Bimelea gracilis, JPodocarpus montanas 
Bccocarpus humifma^ Jumus falcatus, Bestio australis, Oreoholus Bumi’* 
lio, Lomaria alpina, Bolyirichum dendr aides, etc. Here all these plants 
are alpine, notwithstanding some of them descend in Tasmania to the 
low land. But to those already known I had the gratification of add- 
ing several new species, probably peculiar to the Alpine Flora of Aus- 
tralia, namely : — Bliehaliim pliylicoides, Asterolasia trymalioides, Mnia* 
rtmi singulijiorim, Bossim distichoclada, Centella cuneifoUa, Anisotome 
smplicifolia, Biiryhia alpicola, OzotTiamnus planifolim, Gnaplialium alpi^ 
gemm, EierocMoe suhmutica, Glyceria Rooheriana, Agrostis gelida, etc. 

From the Coborras Mountains I continued travelling over a large 
tract of subalpine country in a north-easterly direction to the Snowy 
Eiver, as far as the boundaries of Hew South Wales. Of several 
curious plants observed in the valleys of this stream, I ought to men- 
tion BrachycUton populneum (Sterculia heterophylla. All, Cimn., not 
Beam,), a beautiful tree from the tropics, growing with its turgid stem 
out of the bare granite rocks, washed by the tremendous floods of the 
melting snow. With many of its usual companions, it reaches here 
its most southerly limits. The seeds of Sterculia were used for 
food in Dr. Leichhardt’s expedition, and " produced not only a good 
beverage with an agreeable flavour, but also appeared to be very 
nourishing.” 

By a circuitous route along the Tamho to the south, and steering 
thence once more easterly, I reached, in the middle of March, the 
country beyond the mouth of the Snowy Bivex', the most southerly 
locality in which Palms exist in the Australian Coixtineut. The vege- 
tation hei’e assumes, at a latitude nearly equal to that of Melbourne, 
at 37° SO' S., entirely a tropical character, with its shady groves of 
trees producing dark horizontal foliage,— -so rarely to be met with in 
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Anstralic%“— witli all those impenetrable and intricate masses of parasite 
and climbers overrunning the highest trees, and with so many typical 
forms never or but rarely seen beyond the torrid zone, unless when 
sheltered against the cold and under the favourable influence of the 
mild humid atmosphere of the coast tracts. The stately Corypha Palm, 
OT JLimtonia australis, one of the princes of the vegetable world,’’ 
attains here the height of more than sixty feet, and may be deemed 
one of the most useful productions of our flora, furnishing in its young 
leafstalks and terminal bud the Palm Cabbage, a food equally whole- 
some and delicious, whilst the fan-shaped leaves are eagerly collected 
for the manufacture of hats. The occurrence of so many plants of 
a really tropical type, as Cisszis Australasica, Qoccidus Harney anus, 
Celastrus austz'alis, Tristama laurina, Acmena fioiilmnda, Morinda 
jasminoides, Tylo^Iiora harhata, Marsdenia rostrata, Smilax sjpinescens, 
BustrepJms latifolius, etc., bears a sufficient testimony not only to the 
geniality of the climate, but also to the capability of tbe soil in this 
district. Transitions to tbe Plora of New South Wales were here 
perceptible everywhere. 

After a short journey to the Buchan Eiver, I returned home, in 
consequence of the early commencement of the rainy season, in the 
middle of April, having traversed the country in various directions to 
the extent of more than 2500 miles. How far the Plora of ’Vic- 
toria has been enriched during this journey, may be observed by 
referring to the annexed enumeration, which comprises, in addition 
to those plants brought forward in my last year’s Eeport, 391 Dicoty- 
ledonecB and 105 Momcotyledonece, of which nearly the fourth part 
was formerly unknown. Thus also 130 genera and 20 Natural Orders 
of Gotyledonous plants have been incorporated into our flora, one 
of the latter, Menisyermem, formerly foreign to Australia. Ten of tlie 
additional genera were also previously unknown in this part of the 
globe Cocculiis, JSutcldnda, Ammannia, Qlinm, Celastrus, 

Centella, Brigerozi, Antemiaria, TJdord)*, whilst six others are either 
entirely new or hitherto uudescribed [Aster olasla, HalotliamMim, Brio- 
ddion, Osteocarpum, Juncella, BlectTosyermd), Others again were pre- 
viously thought to be confined to Van Diemen’s Land, together with 
some here also indigenous Mammalia, amongst the latter the Tasma- 
nian Hyaena (Tliylacmus cynoceyJtahs), and the Tiger-cat {Basgurus 
macid-atm). 
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The entire sum of species contained in the accompanying list, com- 
prising, for the first time also, the lower Cryptogamic orders, amoimts 
to 726, with 250 additional genera, by which the number of Yictorian 
plants enumerated last year will be advanced to nearly 1700 really 
indigenous species, comprehending 680 genera and 134 Natural Or- 
ders,— numbers to be considered already as proportionately high for 
the extra-tropical latitudes and the area of this colony. It is probable 
that these comprise more than three-fourths of tbe indigenous plants, 
if we exclude Fungi, of which it is yet impossible to ascertain the 
number with any approach to correctness. In the compilation of 
that part of the catalogue which contains the lower Acotyledonem^ I 
have enjoyed the services of some botanists of the highest rank, who 
made these branches of phytology their more exclusive study, and 
whose assistance I most gratefully record on this occasion. Messrs. 
Hampe and C. Muller performed the examination of the Mosses ; 
Professor Al. Braun that of the CJiaracecB, and Dr. W. Sender, for the 
greater part, that of the I have further to acknowledge the aid 

which I experienced in the classification of others of these difiiciilt 
plants from Professor Harvey, of King’s College, Dublin, who intends 
to pursue his algological researches during this summer on our shores, 
and from whose long experience and extensive knowledge we may ex- 
pect the most perfect elucidation of our Marine Flora. 

The general proportions of Dicotyledonous plants to Monocotyle- 
donem remain, by the additional species of this year, mainly unaltered, 
namely, about seven to two, as formerly stated, in the southern and 
south-eastern parts of the colony; although, by a decrease of Momcoiy^ 
hdonee in the north-western desert, an approach is perceptible there 
to that relation which these divisions of the vegetable kingdom bear to 
each other in Western Australia and in the sub-tropical part of South 
Australia. The series, however, of Natural Orders, with reference to 
their greatest number of species, received considerable alteration by the 
large increase of the ComposUcB mdi several other orders in the desert 
tracts, and by the disappearance again, at various places, of other 
groups which predominated in the south. But, as nearly all the main 
localities have now been traversed, the series of the most prevailing 
Natural Orders may be at this time considered fixed for the whole 
colony, in the following arrangement, if we omit, as hot yet sufficiently 
examined, the lower Acoiyledonemy 
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Gmmine^^ Myriace($^ €yperoide<Sy Salsolacece^ Frotemm^ Mlices^ Or- 
cMdeeSy Dpaerideat Dlomece, XfmlellifeTcei Lilimece^ Laliaim^ Ormiferm^ 
Goodeniacem^ ScropJmlaidncey Mwphorhiacem. 

Probably tlie descriptions of tlie new plants discovered last season 
will receive an abridged publication in the Transactions of the Philoso- 
phical Society or of the Melbourne Institute. Manuscripts have also 
been periodically transmitted to Sir William Hooker for his Journal 
accompanied, by corresponding specimens. All these scattered notes 
will be hereafter collected in a popular form for a Mora of Vic- 
toria. 

Seeds of the indigenous plants have been gathered during my jour- 
ney, when season and opportunity permitted, and not only for our own 
establishment^ for they have been also distributed, to the amount of 
nearly 2000 lots, to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew, the Botanical Gardens 
of Hobart Town, Sydney, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Calcutta, etc. 

I beg to conclude these remarks witli a few observations on the 
utility of such of our vegetable productions as were not alluded to in 
my last report. 

The woods stand in this regard prominent in importance. The Blue 
Gum tree of Van Diemen’s Land {Eucalyptus globulus) is found abund- 
antly in some of the forest districts, principally of the south, and is* 
already so well known for its colossal size, as to render it superfluous 
to quote the statements made of its vast dimensions. Of the circum- 
ference of the stem instances are on record, by which this tree ranks 
only second to the famous Boabob from the Senegal. The experiments 
instituted in Van Diemen’s Land have shown “that its elasticity and 
strength exceed generally those of all woods hitherto tested;” “it is 
equal in durability to oak and superior to it in size;” and therefore 
highly esteemed for ship-building. Other Eucalypti likewise deserve 
attention, on account lof the beauty and durability of their wood, in 
consequence of which qualities one of them, from the south-eastern 
frontiers, received there the name of the Mahoguny to The wood of 

Qallistemon salignm^ although seldom of large dimensions, stands hei*e, 
perhaps, unrivalled for hardness. The fragrant Myall wood, so well 
adapted for delicate ornamental work, is obtained from Acacia Jwmalo- 
phylUy and some allied species in the Mallee desert. The well-known 
Blackwood {Acada melam3cylon)l in some localities called Lightwood, 
attains in the lern-tree gullies an enormous size, and yields a splendid 
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material for furniture, at once most substantials and capable of a liigli 
polisbj being also recommended for the finishing work of vessels. The 
Myrtle tree of Sealer’s Cove and the Snowy Eiver {Acmem flofihmia) 
is also remarkable for its straight growth and its excellent wood. The 
Australian evergreen Beech C%nmngliami^ a noble tree, 

sometimes more than a hundred feet high; of which the wood takes a 
beautiful polish. Omitting such kinds as are more generally known, 
I may yet mention as useful, chiefly for ornamental work, the Sassafras 
wood (from Atherosperma moscMtum)^ the Lomatia-wood (horn Loma« 
Ua.polgmorpJia), that of the Tolosa-tree {Fittosporum hicolor), the Musk- 
wood (from Buryhia argopJiylla), the Iron- wood (from Notelma Ugm^ 
trim), that of the Oil-fruit tree (Mceocarpus cyaneus), the Zieria-wood 
(from Ziem arborescem), t]mt of the HeBih-tree (Ifonotoca elliptica), 
and of the Australian Mulberry-tree {Pseudomorus Atistralmica). 
Samples of those kinds, which are met with on Wilson’s Promontory, 
have been procured for the Paris Exhibition, and may give some addi- 
tional proof that we possess woods here for any purpose, with the 
exception perhaps of such as are fit for larger ships’ masts. 

Many other plants of practical value were noticed during my last 
expedition, amongst them a kind of New Zealand Spinach {Tetmgonn 
mermis); an undescribed Elder-tree (Sambucus xanilmarpa) \ a sort of 
Hottentot Fig {Me^embryanthemum pneeax), from the Murray Desert, 
deserving cultivation for its agreeable fruit. To the series of native 
fruits enumerated last year might be further added NUrmia Pillar dieri, 
and several species of Bxocarpus, Leucopogon, and LmantJie. Under 
the name of Australian Sarsaparilla, either the stems of Hardenhergm 
monopliyUa, OT oi MUhlenhecMa appressa and complexa, employed ; 
whilst a plant closely allied to the American root (Smilax spimscems) 
remained hitherto unnoticed. 

Turning, finally, to our future prospects, as afforded to us by the 
enjoyment of the serenest climate and by Ihe extensive fertility of the 
soil, I venture to say, that no praise too high can be bestowed in a 
general view on the productiveness of our adopted countiy. We 
possess in the Southern hemisphere, what the ancients in the Northern 
called “ regiones felices,” — those happy latitudes of a warm temperate 
zone, in which Nature with a prodigal hand offered prominently, amidst 
so many other gifts, the Cerealia, the Olive, and the Yine, and to which 
we there have added from the far East, the Orange, the Tea ; from 
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India, the Eice ; and from the New World, the Maize, Cassava, Arrow- 
root, Tobacco, and so many other treasures of tlie vegetable world, on 
which manldiid now rely for luxury and support. All these may be 
here successfully produced along with those which we enjoyed in the 
country of our youth, and will, I trust, with the mighty resources of 
our mineral wealth, render this country one of the most delightful and 
prosperous of the globe. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


Extracts from the Jurors'" Reports on some Vegetable Products 
of the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 

CANARA. 

A very extensive collection of medicinal substances, illustrating the 
Native Pharmacopoeia of Western India, has been forwarded by the 
Local Committee of Canara. This collection is not limited to indige- 
nous products — it contains not a few articles imported from Arabia 
and elsewhere, which are often interesting, and their commercial routes 
are difficult to be traced, but with the majority of them we are already 
acquainted. The products, being of a perishable nature, did not all 
arrive in a state fit for examination, and considerable obscurity involves 
the history of some of them, but, as a whole, the collection exhibits 
well the condition of the Drug Bazaars in that province, and the nature 
of the traffic carried on with the Persian Gulf. 

Amongst the Drugs we observe Gamboge, CatecJm, LiMcamullg Gum, 
Ciihehs, Colocgnfli, Assafmtida, Wood-oil {Bipterocmptis), Cocculiis cor- 
difoUiis, Spha^ranthus ?, Elmnbago Zeylanica, Acorus Calamus, Guilan- 
dina Bondm, Argemoue Mexlcam, Ca^mabis Indtka, Cgperusf, Coctm 
Butter, mxdi Sago, 

The Ganara Committee have evidently taken much trouble in pre-' * 
paring the above collection, and the Jury consider it worthy of honour- 
able mention. 

TRAVANCOBE, MR.. WARING. 

The most valuable of drug collections, in regard to extent, variety, 
and the careful method in which they have been put up, is contrilmted by 
E. Waring, Esq., Eesidency Surgeon,' Travancore, consisting of 24 1 spe- 
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cimens, accompanied with a descriptive catalogue of the drugs, and well 
dried specimens of the plants — the numbers being attached, correspond- 
ing with the vegetable products. This collection contains Star AniseeS^ 
some remarkable Galls, Wood, Aloes, JBtdea Kino, true Kino, Midi^ 
'Paul, etc., also the root of a Bmilax, which is reported to be a good 
substitute for Jamaica Sarsaparilla, Cocculus Inddcus, Nux vomica, Ze- 
doaria, etc., Croton Tiglmi, Aristolocliia Indica, Curcuma. The series is 
admirably arranged, and has been a source of much attraction during 
the Exhibition* The Jury awarded to Mr. Waring a First -class 
'Medal. , . 

MYSORE, DR. KIRKPATRICK. 

The collection of medicines sent by Dr, Kirkpatrick, as part of 
the Mysore contribution, is veiy large and interesting. forming 

this collection” (243 specimens accompanied with drawings of some of 
the plants), Dr. Kirkpatrick writes : — “ Care has been taken to include 
only such articles as there was reason to suppose were natural products 
of the Mysore Territories. Different preparations of several medicines, 
and a long list of medicinal substances procurable in the bazaars, have 
been excluded, because they were not products of Mysore.” Amongst 
this collection, there are preparations of Boel, Tylogghora asthnatka, 
Wriglitia antkhjsenterica, Celastnis nutans, Guilandhia Bonduc, Oucu^ 
mis Colocynthis, etc,, with practical comments upon their therapeutical 
value. For the reasons given in speaking of Mr. Waring’s collection, 
and also on account of Dr, Kirkpatrick having submitted many of the 
substances to the test of actual hospital practice, the Jury award a 
First-class Medal, 

MADDRA. 

A collection consisting of Hxty-six specimens was forwarded by the 
Local Committee of Madura, containing some interesting drugs from 
the Puliiey hills, 

POODOOCOTTAH. 

A small collection of drugs (forty-three specimens) was forwarded by 
H. E. the Tondiman Bahadoor of Poodoocottah. Many of tlie samples 
were unfortunately spoiled, being found covered with mould when the 
bags ' were . opened. 

The following articl^^^^ of Indian Materia Medica deserve special 
notice:”-,^'.;'" 
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1. Oil of Lemon Grass, or Citronelle, the produce of Andro^pogon 
citrorum, is exhibited from Travancore, and also from Ceylon by Mr&. 
Goodsir. 

3. Roussa-grass Oil, the produce of Andropogo7i Calamm-aromaticm^ 
is exhibited from the Nizam’s territories, by Dr, Eiddel; this is found 
to be a good substitute for the more expensive Cajeput Oil, and is a 
useful rubefacient, 

3. Gardole^ a thick, black, oily substance, obtained from the pericarp 
Kii Anacardium occidentale, the Cashew Nut, is exhibited from Tanjore 
(Local Committee), and by Lieutenant Hawkes. It is a powerful 
vesicating agent. 

4. Borneo Camj^lwr^ the produce of Bfgobalanops CampJiora : a small 
quantity was brought over from Labuan, as a curiosity, by Second 
Dresser Pulnyandy. 

5. Coimtry Sarmparilla^ the roots of Kemidemnm Indicm^ have been 
sent from almost every district, but they vary considerably in aroma, 
the bundle from Trichinopoly being the best. 

Syrup and extract from the indigenous plant growing at the foot of 
Courtallimi Hills, by First Dresser C, Appavoo Pillay, Tinuevelly. 

Dr. A. J. Scott has forwarded a crystallized principle, called 
des?nme,^^ which is found on examination to be an entirely new sub- 
stance, exhibiting a remarkable indifference both to acids and alkalies, 
crystallizing in a peculiar manner in hexagonal pktes, which are sub- 
ject to rapid efflorescence. The only ascertained solvents are alcohol 
and ether ; it is perfectly insoluble in water, both cold and hot. These 
facts show that it is a substance of a very peculiar nature. The Jury 
recommend that this preparation be fully tested in hospital practice, 
along with the extract and syrup prepared from the same plant, and 
forwarded by First Dresser 0. Appavoo Pillay. In consideration of 
Hemidesmine being anew product, the Jury award a First-class Medal 
to Dr. Scott, and to C. Appavoo Pillay honourable mention. 

The late Mr. Gay’s specimens of various pharmaceutical preparations, 
including Omum Water ^ Onjstallued Sugar of Omum, }Fme of Sarmpa- 
rillap Essence of Sarsaparilla y BXidi C^'oton Oil^ are considered creditable, 
and deserving of notice. 


{To he continued.) 
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Plants of A j etc. 

Mr. ISTathaniel H. Mason has issued the following circular ainong 
his friends and the scientific public 

I beg leave to inform you that I am about to visit the AzoreSj 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands, for the purposes of scientific research, 
I shall collect Plants, Insects, and Shells, and objects of Natural 
History generally, and shall be glad to execute any commissions, either 
for living plants (especially Ferns) to be sent to England in Ward’s 
Cases, or for dried collections* 

‘' I am well acquainted with Madeira, having resided for two years 
in the Island, and I have also visited Tenerife. I have had consider- 
able experience in collecting and preserving plants, as it has been a 
favourite pursuit of mine for several years, so that I can promise that all 
specimens shall be of the most perfect character and preserved in the 
most careful manner. 

Should you (or any friend) wish to avail yourself of this opportu- 
nity, I shall be happy to offer satisfactory references, as I am personally 
unknown to you. I may, however, mention the Firm in which my 
father is a partner, viz. Messrs. Bridges, Mason, and Bridges, solicitors, 
Eed Lion Square. My terms for dried plants would be £2 per hundred, 
and with regard to other objects I should be open to any fair arrange- 
ment. I shall be happy to furnish you with any further particulars 
of my plans you may desire, and trust you will excuse my taking the 
liberty of bringing them under your notice, 

‘‘May I beg the favour of an early answer, as I am anxious to start 
as soon as possible, having numerous commissions from botanists and 
men of science ? I take out a dredging apparatus for Shells and Zoo- 
phytes. 

“I have the honour to be, etc., 

“Nathl. H. Mason. 

“ 17, Compton Terrace, Islington, Ang. 27, 1855.” 

In addition to the above, we may give the following testimonial in 
his favonr, from the pen of Br. Bindley : — 

“ Mr. Mqson is well acquainted with Madeira, having resided for 
two years in the Island, and has also visited Teneriffe. We have had 
an opportunity of seeing some of his dried plants ; and it is not too 
much to say that they are among the finest that have ever been pre- 
pared ; not surpassed by even those of Bourgeau. 

“ We have BO doubt so favourable an opportunity of procuring 
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Madeira plants, especially the numerous beautiful species of Fern, will 
be gladly seized by our horticultural friends, who can communicate 
their wishes to Mr. Mason.” 

We cannot but wish him every success. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lowe, E. J., Esq., etc. : A Natural History of Febns, British and 

Exotic j loith coloured Illustrations. 8vo. London. 1855. Parts 
^ T. toIY.' 

Ferns are becoming universal favourites, both with cultivators of plants 
and collectors of specimens ; and few, if any of the tribes, in the whole 
vegetable creation, can be more lovely or more graceful in form and 
colour, delicacy of texture, and elegant ramification. The present worh, 
though not so indicated in the title-page, is surely mainly intended for 
the former class of persons, namely cultivators; for we find it stated 
in the address, or advertisement, that ‘‘the drawings will be chiefliy 
taken from living specimens in the author’s own collection,” And 
even if he has not overrated that collection at “ 500 good species,” 
yet that is but a comparatively small portion of “ British and Exotic 
Ferns.” We come, however, to an approximation of the amount of 
species to be included in the work in another unnouncement in 
No. III., where it is stated that the work will consist of seven 
volumes, and each volume will have 75 coloured illustrations; and as 
there is rarely more than one species on a plate, the amount will not 
much exceed the number cultivated by Mr. Lowe. “ It is also in- 
tended to add a new feature to the work, by furnishing a list of the 
parties who can supply plants of the species,'” We have then emi- 
nently a gardener’s and a nurseryman’s book, rather than a work 
destined for the botanist or the scientific student of Ferns ; and to this 
no one could offer any objection, if only so indicated in the title. Nay, 
we think that to have so done would render it more attractive, for 
many would be dismayed at the idea of purchasing coloured figures of 
all the known British and Exotic Ferns. The work is got up in a 
pretty form, good paper, neat type ; figures engraved and coloured; 
fair representatives of the species intended, but sadly defective in ar- 
tistic execution, the graceful curvature and varied colouring being 
quite neglected ; so that on looking at Noilmlilmia nwea, for example, 
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you see a flattened specimen with an entirely white under surfacej or at 
Gymno(jramma cJirysopJiylla, and you see an entirely plain yellow sur- 
face. Eoot and caudex are never represented ; nor any magnified por- 
tion either of “the frond or fructification, both often quite necessary for 
comprehending the ^‘Natural History of the species.” There is in- 
deed, in all cases, at the head of each description, a woodcut, repre- 
senting a portion of the species, and so superior in point of exe- 
cution that we could have wished the author had confined himself 
to them. Many cultivators and nurserymen, no doubt, think diiferently, 
and no one can complain of the price, I 5 ., for four such coloured plates, 
as many woodcuts, and four leaves of descriptive matter. The latter 
is not indicative of one practised in botanical writing; but a little care 
and attention, and following a good pattern, would enable the author 
to avoid errors committed in the numbers now before us, and he seems to 
have addressed himself to the task without sufficient preparation. At the 
very first page, Gymnogramma (a genus) is called ‘‘Tribe 1.” GymnO'^ 
gramma itself, we suspect, should be Gymnogramme (yv/xvos, naked, 
and ypagfjLTjs a line — not “ypa/i/xa, writing”). G. iartarea : this word 
means tartareous (not “ infernal”). The yellow Gymnogrammes are 
not satisfactorily distinguished botanically, and there is no attempt at 
any specific character, as in all botanical works of modern times. Gym- 
nogrmnme nifa and G. tomentosa are mei’e varieties of each other, as is 
seen in any good Herbarium collection (in which probably Mi*. Lowe 
is deficient), where all intermediate forms may be observed ; yet the 
description does not hint at their close affinity. In the same way 
NothocJdmna crassifoUa, “Moore and Houlston,” is a mere form of 
N. tricliomanoides ; and we hope, as it is “not yet included in any of 
the Nurserymen’s Catalogues,” that it never will be. Nurserymen’s 
catalogues are a great deal too full already. Under both these plants 
the term “ caudate,” applied to the base of the pinnae, is written for 
cordate. No synonymy is ever given ; — by synonymy we mean refe- 
rence to authors’ works where they are previously described. There 
is a list of authors’ names indeed, often calculated to mislead. 
TakQ jddianttwz concimwn, for example, where such reference is the 
more required, because there is not one word of description by which 
this very distinct species may be recognized. After its name we find 
“ Hooker, Humboldt, Presl, Bonpland, Link, Willdenow, Moore and 
Houlston, Kunth (Kunze ? or should not Humboldt, Bonpland, and 
Kuntli be brought together, as the authors of one work— H, B. K.P etc.). 
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Now "‘ Hooker/’ following immecliately on the name of the plant, would 
lead to the inference that he was the author of the name, and not 
H. E. K., with whom however it originated. Again, under the same 
plant, ^yAdiantnm cMneatum, Hook.;” this should be Hook, fil. In 
quoting M. Fee, the accent is invariably omitted, Cavanilles is written 
Gavanelles. These eiTors are pointed out in no hostile spirit. The 
author has much before him; and the work is capable of great improve- 
ment, which we believe an educated gentleman like Mr. Lowe is quite 
capable of effecting, and of thus rendering his book, which is really 
undertaken with the best of motives, and from no love or expectation 
of lucre, really useful to horticulturists and lovers of Ferns. 


Moobe, Thomas, F.L.S. : The Febns of Great Britain and Ireland; 

edited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F.E.S,, etc. Imp. folio. Part YI, 

Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1865. 

This fine work is continued with great regularity. The sixth Fasciculus 
is now before us, containing Tab. 18, Lastrea rigida^ with its numerous 
synonyms ; for, though a rare plant in Britain, it is not unfrequent in 
the middle and south of Europe, extending to Asia Minor and to Siberia. 
The Aspidkm argutum of Kaulfuss, from California, is pronounced to 
he the same, and it is a native of Massachusetts, on the east side of 
North America. 

Tab. 19 admirably represents the normal state of Zastrea cristata ; 
Tab. 20 tbe var. uUginosa (Lophodium uliginosum, Newm,) from Oxton 
Bog, Nottinghamshire. The two left-hand figures are derivki from 
authentic specimens, which were communicated to the authors of the 
" British Flora,’ and which they also refer to a state with broader and 
more deeply-divided fronds, of Asgidium (or Lastrea) cridatum, in the 
seventh edition. The right-hand figure in the plate, however, has a 
very different aspect; and, unless ascertained that it is derived from 
one and the same root with the left-hand specimens, would seem to 
deserve to be noticed as a third variety; or possibly it maybe a separate 
species, and one of the states of A^p. BpimlosuM:, as defined by Hooker 
and Arnott. In outline it resembles the A. cridatum , in composition 
the A. spmulosum. We shall be glad to see how Mr. Moore will treat 
his Lastrea spimlosay which is here indicated “ Yar. spinulosa^\ under 
i. cristata^ but reference is made to L. spinulosa (Plate XXI.) as a 
distinct species. 
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ObservationB on GiiEicHENiAcEiE and CyATHEiE Java ; Bp Me. J, E. 

Hasskael: Gommimicated in a LetteT from Java^ July, 1855, 

Mr. Hasskaii/'^ the able author of the ‘ Catalogue Plantaram in 
Horto Botanico Bogoriensi cultarum,’ of the ‘PlantsB Javanicse Ea- 
riores/ and several other botanical works, is now stationed at Preange, 
ill Java, at the very base of the famous mountain Gedeh, where he is 
prosecuting his botanical researches with great zeal, and is paying par- 
ticular attention to, and fully describing, the various Perns of that 
fertile island, lie has been good enough to communicate to me the 
following notes on those genera and species which have first engaged 
his attention : and he has there the inestimable advantage of studying 
the most difficult genera with the living plants before him; so that his 
remarks on the owe much of their value to this circumstance. 

He has kindly promised, previous to publishing on a more extended 
scale, to communicate some notes on the DkJmnietSy llymenopliyllece^ 
and BamlUem^ will be most welcome to all students of Perns. — 
Ed. 

. Preange (Island of Java), July 25, 1855. 

I shall beg to relate to you some of my remarks on the Perns : the 
full descriptions of the plants I shall send to you when they are printed, 
which I hope soon will be the case by the Batavian part of the Natural 
Society for the Dutch East Indies. 

Pirstly, I will express my opinion that GMcIienia and Mertensia 
ought to form different genera ; the similarity of habit cannot, I be- 
lieve, be sufficient reason to unite them, the insertion of the sori being 
very dificrcut, as you have indicated at page 2, Subgen. 1. and Subgen. 
XL of the Spec. PiL ; but the iL<mQ Mertensia^ Willd,, cannot be re- 
tained, in consequence oi Mertemiay Both (DC. Prodr. x. 81)? being of 
older date than that of Willdenow. 

Gleichenia viiloanica, Bh, seems to me not truly to be different from 
G\ aljnuaj ’KoWi'y the marks of distinction given by Mr. Blume by no 
means correspond with his plant, lor the rachis is as much clothed with 
imbricated scales as vvitli (tomentam) down. Kuiize, in his Siippl. to 
Schkiihr’s Perns, i. 162, observes that his G. Earyi bears some likeness 
in the habit with the 0, vidca^dcayM.,, or, at least, what he had received 

^ This geiitlemaii liad recently the misfortune to lose not only his books, but his 
entire family, wife and four children, by shipwreck, on the coast of Holland, which 
they rmxvjust leaving tcpjoiu Mr. Hasskarl in Java. 

VOL. TIL 
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for it; but I cannot agree tberewifh. The G. vulcmiica is most surely 
dichotomous, and the pinnse likewise. 

Gleichenia longimma^ BL, belongs not to the EugleicJiemm^ but to the 
Mertensice, and is so nearly related to G, excelsa^ J. Sm., that I almost 
doubt if the latter should remain separated. The second variety of 
G, BL, ought to form a new species, which I had called in 

manuscript Mertmsia aracJmoides, Hsskl. ; gigantea, pinnis oppositis 
elongato-sublineari-oblongis, rhachi complanata emarginata dense cano- 
tomentosa et hiiic inde et prmprimis subtus paleis minutis adpressis 
munita, pinniilis linearidanceolatis acuminatis tunc subfalcatis alternis 
profunde pinnatifidis coriaceis subtus glaucis, utrinque prmprimis antem 
subtus flr<2c7^;mf&^o-feiTugineo-lanuginosis supra mox glabratis nitidis 
subtus dein subglabratis, laciniis niargine cristmformi costm soluinmodo 
junctis linearibus obtusis vix acutiuscidis, margine integerrimo re vo- 
lute, venis furcatis, soris superficialibus crebris e sporangiis 1-4 con- 
formatis. — (Stipites Gl ped, alt. ; frondes incomplete evolutm 4 pinnas 
solummodo gerentes, 6 ped. longm, 3-3| ped. latse ; pinna 2 ped. longa, 
fere 1 ped. lata.) 

Oyathea arhbrea, Sm., the essential character of which, you observe, 
may be looked for in the firm texture and beautiful regular margin of 
the cup-shaped involucre or age ; grows also on the declivity of the 
Gedeh and Lawu, at the height of 6000 feet. Justly you have united 
iht Bisphenia with the Cijathea, and I wonder that Kimze, in Zollinger 
Verz. Herb. No, 2538, has revived that genus, making of this plant 
the JDisphenia orientalis. I am in possession of a specimen of Zollinger, 
signed by his hand “ Cyatliea crenidaia^^ a quite different species. Of 
this and tlie other arboreous Terns I have preserved the whole plant, 
being for the most part of them in possession of complete fructiferous 
fronds and stems, which I could investigate in a fresh state. 

'^0 C, Bpmtihm^ Wall., I must refer a variety /3, mwrkulata^ rliachi 
et stipitis apice muriculatis (nec spinulosis) ; here too belongs C, poly- 
empa^ Jimgh., a, elongata^ Jnngh. Tlora, 1847, p. 522. * 

(7. ilsskl. ; arborea, alta, stipitibus brevibus pimctulato-asperis 
basi paleaceis caeterum cum rhachi tomento vineo dense stellato tectis 
subteretibus supra sulcatis castaneis, fronde ovali-elliptica utrinque 
acuta coriaeea tripinnatifida, pinnis oblongis acutis, piimtilis lineari- 
oblongis acutis profund (ad apicem sterilera et sterilib us minus pro- 
funde) crenato-serratis, marg^^^ revoluto, supra e venis furcatis, basin 
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versus nunc bifiircatis sulcatis subbullatis, subtus concavis rigidis ; soris 
copiosis ferrugineo-fuscis in lacinia qivaque 12-16 biseriatis veiiariim 
alis insertis grandibus densis, dein confluentibus, totas fere lacinias 
apice excepio occupantibus ; tenerrimo prime cupulseformi mem- 

branaceo, mox bifido et laceratim evanido; rbaclubus secundariis et 
costis costulisque dense 2 ?i? 2 e^?-tomentosis et paleis ferrugineis nitidulis 
Gbtectis.—Tliis species bas some affinity to C. cremlata^ BL, but differs 
from it: laciniis acutioribus profimde crenato-serratis, supra bullatis 
rigidioribuSj tomento vineo rachium et prseprimis .sororum copiosorura 
indusio tenuissimo membranaceo, dein subevanido. Stem 40 feet bigli. 
This Bern grows at the height of 8000 feet on the Gedeh. 

0, leiikopJiaes, HsskL; arborea (10-1 5 0^ stipite rhachique muricu- 
lato-aculeatis, fronde tripinnatifida coriacea siccando supra Candida 
glabra ; piimis oblongo-ianceolatis acuminatis plerumque petioiatis, 
pinniilis lineari-oblongis acuminatis basi inaequaliter truncatis valde 
profimde pinnatiUdis, laciniis lineari-oblongis acutis margine ad apicem 
serrato-creuatis reflexis, veiiis pionatis furcatis, soris ad alam venariim 
insertis giobosis, indusio membranaceo lucidulo globoso mox irregula- 
riter lacero et dein toto evanido. — Mr. Teysmann, who superintends 
the Botanic Garden of Buitenzorg, found this Bern on the Dileng 
mountains. Differt a C. dealhata, Sw. : stipite rhachique baud tomen- 
tosa aculeatis, pinnulis subtus baud glaiicis, laciniis linearibus nec ob- 
longis, soris fere totis obtectis, basi indusii baud patermformi reraanenti, 
fronde coriacea ; — a 0, wiedullari, ^w., diffi pinnulis baud lato-lanceolatis 
epaleaceis, laciniis acutis et aculeis stipitis et rhacheos hand luridis; — 
a 0. crenulata^ Bl., diff. stipite et rhaclii muriculatis, pinnulis lineari- 
oblongis, rhachi et costa glabris, laciniis ad apicem crenatis. 

ISFow I proceed to Alsopldla^ I shall begin with the A, co7ilaml- 
Wall. Broiii this species I distinguish five forms or varieties, 
some of which I in the first instance regarded as new species ; but 
having found the intermediate links, I think it better not to augment 
too much the. new species. It will I think be necessary to give a 
new diagnosis of the species, that thereby may be included the said 
varieties also. I propose the following one : — Arborea, trunco medulla 
alba crassa pleno et stipitibus basi dense paleaceis cum rhachi primaria 
et secundariis valde armatis; frondibus 2— 3»pinnatis subtus glaueis 
prseter rliaches secundarias et costas supra tonaenteilas glabris ; piiuiis 
oblongis acutis, pinnulis oblongo-ianceolatis subulatis profunde pinna- 
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tifidisj basi pleruinque piimatis, laciniis (aut pinnuiis secundariis) line- 
aii-oblongis acutis aut aciimiuatis, ad pinnarum apices obloiigis acutis 
aut obtusiuscuiis, margine subreilexo obsolete creiiulato, ad costaxa 
costulasque subtus squamulis bullatis fimbriatis lumiitis caducis aut 
tenuibus elongatis setulosis plus minus persistentibus obsitis, deiii sxepe 
nudis ; soris venis plerumque 2-3-furcatis, ad apicem lacinianim siin* 
pliciter furcatis ad alas insertis, in lacinia quaqiie 2 -seiTatis 3 casque su- 
pra medium aut basi solummodo rarius ad apicem usque obtegentibus ; 
involucro tenuissimo araclinoideo, mox evanido lacerato; receptaculo 
globoso piloso. — Yar. a, rodtisi^a y Hsskl, is the form wMcli abounds in 
the lower situations, from 3000 to 4500 feet; the stem arrives only 
to a height of 15-20 feet, but is on the top nearly a foot thick; the 
fronds are 9-9f feet long, and in the midst 5 feet broad ; the scales 
are few, small, and deciduous.- — ^Yar, J3, sq^iammlata, H., growing at 
the height of 8000 feet, the stem 45 feet high, on the top only 5 1 
inches thick ; the lacinia (I found this one only sterile 1) subiiitegerrimm 
obtussB rarius acutiusculse, costis costulisque utrinque prreprimis aiitem 
subtus dense paleaceis ; the scales are somewhat larger than that of a. 
■—Yar. y, dmm, Hsskl. ; the stem is 40 feet high; the laciniae are 
oblongse, sublineaii-oblongse, falcatae acutiusculse aut obtiism, steriles 
paulo latiores, costulas utrinque glabrae, squamulis bullatis raris ; soris 
densis coniluentibus, fere totas lacinias obtegentibus. This one grows 
at a height of 4500-5000 feet.— Yar. 8 , nvikrolohos, Hsskl; pinnis 
pinnulisque raris distantibus elongatis, laciniis parvis subintegerrirais 
acutis, antecedentis fere dimidio brevioribus. The stem is 40 feet 
high, the fronds very small, and few. This I found near the warm 
cataracts of the Gedeh ; perhaps only a very old state of one of the 
former varieties. — Yar. c, setzdosa, Hsskl; lacinise elongatas pinnis 
raris parvis (21 feet long, not quite 1 foot broad), costis costulisque 
subtus paleis setulosis sat iongis albidis patentibiis prmprimis in parti- 
bus sterilibus obsessse ; the trunk high, and the stipites are almost 
verticillate, eight growing together at the same height. In consequence 
of the copious medullary substance, principally in the larger, or rather 
thicker stems, like the a, I had called it formeily yi. My€lopoios, but I 
think it better not to sexmrate it from the A, contamimms, Wall I 
have another AhopMla, which I cannot separate from the catulcda, Sm.y 
but you call that species inmnis, while my one has the stipes miincaUA ; 
perhaps your specimens are only pinnm or the top of fronds, where the 
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murices are not to be found; all tlie remaining signs are consistent 
with your description. A,extenm^ E. Br,, you have put under Cyathea 
medidlaris j the Almipliila which Bl. En. 346, has designed by this name, 
is surely an AUopMla; there is no rudiment of indusiuin to be seen. 

A. melanopuB^ Hsskl. ; arborea (10-15 feet high), stipitibus basi 
valde aculeatis, apice cum rhachi submuticis asperulis, froiidibus 3 piii” 
natiMis ovato-oblongis acutis membranaceis subtus leviter glaucescen- 
tibus, pinnis elongato-oblongis acutis aut oblongo-lanceoiatis acumina- 
tis, pinniilis lineari-oblongis acuminatis profunde pinnatifidis, laciniis 
lineari-oblongis obtusis aut acutiusculis subfal'catis plauis obsolete cre- 
nato-serratis, soris alls venaram furcatarum insertis, costulis approxi- 
matis I— f laciniarum obtegentibiis dein contiuentibus ; rhachi subte- 
tragona glabriuscula iiiermi, paleis minutis subtus ad costulas cad u- 
cissimis, ad apicem trunci et basin stipitum nigrescentibus grandibus 
copiosis dein deciduis. — This Fern, which grows at the height of be- 
tween 4-8000 feet in the woods of the Gedeh, differs from A, lepi- 
fem^ J. Sm., stipite inermi, rhachi punctata aspera supra pilis longis 
adpressis vestita, piniiulis longiter siibulatis paleis crinitis paucis. 
Your A. cnnita^ fronde coriacea, rhachi paleaceo-crinita, supra iindiqiie 
pilosa, laciniis anguste ovato-oblongis mavgine reflexo subtus in costulis 
venisque pilosis, soris paleis crinitis tectis, differs from A, excelsa, 11. Br., 
laciniis acute serratis margine reflexis, inferioribus subauriculatis venis 
3-3-furcatis ; — from A. gigmitea, Wall, defectii aculeorum, trunco al- 
tiori, pinnis ovato-lanceolatis opacis, pinnulis oblongo-lanceoiatis laci- 
niis ovatis, rhachi strigosa, venis simplicibus, receptacuio calvo, soris 
in medio inter costas marginesque. 

The diagnosis of A, {Olmoopliora^ Bl.) tomentom^ EndL, is not suiii- 
cient ; here I offer a new one : — Arborea (25 feet high), stipite rhachique 
supra lanato-tomentosa et subtus dense paleacea muricato- aculeatis, 
frondibus ovatis tripinnatifidis aut triplicato-pinnatis coriaceis supra gla- 
bris, subtus cum rhacbibus secundariis praeprimis autem in costis costii- 
lisqiie dense fulvo-lanato-tomentosis et paleis imbricatis longissimis ad- 
pressis densissime obtectis, pinnulis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatissimis, 
laciniis (aut pinnulis secundariis) lincaiibus obtusis subfalcatis crenu- 
latis, sed margine revoluto quasi integerrimis et acutis^ venis 2-3-fur- 
catis, soris inter paleas et tomeiitiim costm et costiilarum plane occultis. 
—I am not quite sure if this will not prove your A. crlnita^ but the la- 
cinias of this are ovate-oblong, very linear And lastly, 1 have 
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J.. HmM, Prsl.5 1 believe, but am not quite sure, if this species truly 
belongs to my plant : if so, it is a variety, which I called /?, angustata ; 
pinnulis angustioribus acuminatissimis, ad apicem pinnariim extrorsiim 
subfalcatis, ad basin costarum adpresse paleaceis, costis sterilium et 
costiilis paleis parvis bullatis obtectis. — I believe that i\\Q Cknoophom 
hrida of Bl. will belong to this species, but, by the shortness of the 
diagnoses, there ean be only a guess at it. 


GrLEiCHENiniE. 18. Cyatliea crenulata, Bl. 


1. 

Gleichenia vulcanica, Bl. 

19. 


oinops, IIsslcL 

2. Mertensiadgaut., Prsl. i8,glauca, BsJc. 

20. 

>> 

leukophaes, Essicl. 

3. 


excelsa, BCsskL 

21. 

3J 

Walkertc, Eooh. 

4. 


longissima, Kunze. 

22. 

>3 

meduL, Sta., y, tripiniiata, HIc, 

5. 


arachnoides, BssJd. 

23. Alsophila glabra, Eoolc. 

6. 


bifarcata, Ktmze. 

24. 

33 

contaminans, Wall., a, ro~ 

7. 


dichot., Wild., a, ngida, Bl. 



biista, EssM. 

8. 


j8, eloiigata, Zoll. 

25, 

33 

sqiiamulata, EssM. 

9. 


7 , venosa, Bl. 

26. 

33 

7 , densa, EssM. 

10. 


5, tenera, Bl. 

27. 

33 

5, mikrolobus, EssM. 

11. 


€, puhigera, Bl. 

28. 

33 

€, setnlosa, EssM. 

12. 

59 

vestita, Kunze, 

29. 

33 

caudata, Sm. 

13. 

55 

a, elongata, Zoll. 

30. 

S3 

extensa, Bl. 




31. 

33 

melauopus, EssM. 



CYATHEiE. 

32. 

33 

gigantea, Wall. 

14. Cyathea arhorea, pallida. 

33. 

33 

comosa, Wall. 

15. 

„ 

Javanica, Bl. 

34. 

33 

tomentosa, Bndl. 

16, 


spinulosa, Wall. 

35. 

33 

Hainkei, Prsl., $, aiigus- 

17. 

' >> 

j8, muriculata, EssM. 



tata, EssM. 


Botanical Notices on a Jotmieg into the Intmior of Southern Africa, 
in company with Mr, Burke ; bg Charles L. Zeyher. 

{Contmued from p. 344 ^ Vol. V. of the London Journal of Botany.) 

The country over which we travelled the first day of the breaking 
up of our encampment, had an undulated form, similar to the large 
tract over which we had travelled since we left the Orange liiver, of a 
grass-like vegetation ; but, as the dry season had set in already, had lost 
its luxuriancy and look of freshness of former months. We steered for 
the whole afternoon over a trackless wilderness, inhabited only by tli0U“ 
sands of various kinds of game, and halted on an elevated spot for the 
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iiiglit, froiu whence the course of the Sand Eiver could be seen already 
at a considerable distance, running below in a W.N.W. direction 
through a wide valley of green meadows, the end of which was seem-* 
ingiy limited to our sight by the vapours of a far-distant gloomy hori- 
zon. We rambled about during the limited space of daylight towards 
sunset, in search of botanical objects about the spot of our night- 
quarters; the field was however very much exhausted of its vegetable 
growth, by the great number of various kinds of game on the hills in 
every direction, so that it was difficult to find suitable specimens of 
plants ; the only thing worth, mentioning was a kind of ^olygomm. 
No. 1452, an aquatic plant, growing in periodical pools of water; 
its purple-looking flower-spikes rising over the surface of the water, 
giving a cheerful look to those little ponds; flowering specimens of 
Limosella^ likewise aquatic plants, were growing on the banks of these 
water-pools. We started early the next morning; our course was de- 
scending for several miles before we reached the banks of the Sand 
River, which we found exceedingly difficult in fording, on account of 
its steep banks and the great masses of drifting sand; our teams had 
a hard' pull to extricate the waggons, and to bring them on the opposite 
banks. Although there was now only a small stream of water running 
in its channel, the high and abruptly-broken steep banks of that river 
showed evidently that at some periods it had been a formidable gulf, 
and a barrier arresting the proceedings of travellers, admitting neither 
fording with waggons nor on horseback. As there is scarcely any kind 
of trees to be seen, its banks have a dreary appearance in comparison 
to many other rivers in South Africa. Close on its abrupt sides were 
just fioweiing the prickly shrub of Melolobium calycimm^ Benth., No. 
394, and Omjgomm? No. 1451, an annual creeper. The right bank of 
the Sand River about here, where we forded it, is girded for a consi- 
derable length by moderate hills, which we ascended, and afterwards 
made oiu* way over a tolerably level ttible-land ; the north-westerly 
limits we reached towards evening, when we descended again, and took 
our iiight-quarters near to the temporary mansion of an emigrant family, 
which we left the next morning, and shaped our course in a north- 
westerly direction towards an obtuse conical hill, rising over the ele- 
vated ridge of a plain, being a table-land, and lying between the Sand 
River and the Ralsrivier . The cmigTauts baptized this hill again 
'' Dornkop,’^ on account of its woody appearance, standing quite iso- 
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latecl amidst extensive grassy plains, havingj for tlie most part, thorny 
Acacias amongst its arborescent vegetation, and as there is mention 
made already of a similar hill bearing that name, they may be mis* 
taken sometimes one for the other* We passed, only a short distance 
from that hill, on our way towards the Bloemspruit, a tributary of the 
Falsrivier, and halted over-night on a spot at no great distance from 
the first-mentioned river, which we beheld on our right side the follow- 
ing day, joining it for a while over a fertile-looking, extensive valley, 
in which many of the emigrants had pitched their tents as a temporary 
residence, many of whom we passed that day. The zoological collec- 
tion became increased by several kinds of birds, belonging to the genus 
Cimorms^ resembling much in habit and form the true OHs, but much 
smaller, occurring chiefly upon kurroo-like places ; they seem to feed 
upon insects, especially upon ants and smaller kinds of beetles. 

The vegetation along the valley of the Bloemspruit has a different 
appearance to those tracts we had hitherto seen before, and seemed very 
wholesome for cattle and sheep, and also well adapted for gardening 
and agriculture, the advantage of which attracted and persuaded the 
fainners to remain here. We reached, towards evening, several families 
of emigrants, whose houses were built of stronger materials, close to 
the junction of the Bloemspruit with the Balsrivier. One of the in* 
habitants here, a Mr. Styn, kept the civil function as a field- cornet over 
the emigrants, who lived here about ; they were very kind towards us, 
and we remained here for several days, as the rivers were impassable, 
caused by some heavy thunder-showers. 

The tops of many of the surrounding hills, dispersed in that mode- 
rately extended valley, were crowned with various kinds of trees, giving 
a lively and pleasant appearance to the surrounding country, compared 
with the vast and dreary regions lying in the rear of us. The contmst 
was striking, to witness the inliiience of a sheltered situation in an 
elevated country like this, with much vegetation. The winter season 
had commenced already, and was felt very sensibly dining night on the 
more elevated regions. The climate in the more depressed valley here 
wms comparatively milder, and very favourable to the existence of the 
perfect dicotyledonous orders of plants. 

The channel of the Ealsrivier, towards the junction with the Eloem- 
spruit, lies more than a hundred feet deep, between narrow banks, 
barely wooded with shrubs,- and although a considerable distance from 
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any deep ruiming large river, there were fresh tracks of BUBaeroRs otters 
impressed on its sandy banks. 

We forded the Falsrivier only a few hundred yards’ distance from 
our last station, the drift being very rocky and bad, although consi- 
derably wider than the Bloemspruit ; and the waggons were put to 
trial of their strength on that difficult pass. Having crossed both 
rivers safely, we steered towards an elevated grassy plain, of a uni- 
form aspect, like others which we had passed before ; its loneness being 
broken only by the multitudes of game, as on the plains between the 
Sand Biver and the Bloemspruit. Although it is dangerous in these 
quarters to travel during dark, on account of the lions, which are nu- 
merous everywhere where there is plenty of game, wo were obliged to 
do so, as we wished to halt during the night near some water. Listen- 
ing, as we went on, to the croaking noise of frogs, as an indication 
of fresh water, for which purpose they are very useful to travellers 
in these strange regions, by telling with their voices during the night 
where to find that liquid they long for, we had the satisfaction of be- 
ing conducted by their far-sounding yells to some pools of fresh water, 
During the time that we unyoked our teams we were welcomed by 
a pair of young dogs : our hope was that they belonged to some- 
body not far from us, but the question was shortly resolved, when 
we found that their owner, who had spanned out at the same spot 
the same day, or the day before, had left the poor animals behind 
when he started, and mercilessly given them over to their fate. It 
was fortunate for them that we arrived, as there would be very 
little chance for them to escape destruction during the night, by 
the teeth of the spotted hymnas, who were very numerous about 
here, and are very fond of the fiesh of the canine race, It is 
known to most of the Cape colonists, in order to be sure of killing 
hymnas, that they sacrifice a dog as a bait, by fixing him on a spring- 
gun; a mode by which the farmers not seldom destroy the enemy 
of their fiock. 

We took the two little orphans with us the next morning when we 
started, and reared them up; they became very useful companions 
afterwards, being watchful sentries during the night, and amply repaid 
the pains we took to carry them with us during the first few weeks. 
The route we travelled led us over a low tract of ground, evidently 
liable to be inundated to some extent during the rainy season, being 
.VOL. vii, . u , : 
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inliabited by many kinds of water-birds; likewise several sorts of he- 
rons ; and, amongst others, the Ibis religiosa of the ancients, occur- 
ring only in Saldanha Bay, of the Cape Colony : we were so fortu- 
nate as to get several fine specimens of this bird when we passed 
that swampy spot. We beheld the Bhinosterkop in front, soon reached 
it, and as there was an abundance of wood, we were persuaded to 
remain here; however fresh water was scarce. 

This remarkable hill is crowned, like the Dornkop, and others which 
we had already passed, with various kinds of forest-trees, raising 
their wooded heads high over the far-extended plain, seemingly only 
limited by the horizon. It appears, when seen from, a considerable 
distance, like a tropical island, surrounded by a vast ocean. The fre- 
quency of a delusive mirage, completely concealing the ground for 
awhile, makes the deception complete ; and as these vapours of the 
atmosphere are vibrating through the influence of heat, the undu- 
lating motion gives a perfect idea of a wavy deep; whirlwinds, fre- 
quently raising columns of dust into the air, resemble the spouting of 
whales, so that nothing is wanted to„a perfect delusion. 

The trees of Acacia rohista^ Burch., constitute some part of the 
wood on that hill ; it was the first time we observed that kind of 
tree since our journey. The Acacia Capensis and A, Cqffra, although 
not rare here, had their station more towards the foot of the hill, and 
extended even for some distance over a level ground. The tall flower- 
stalks, clothed with many bright reddish flowers, of Kalanclioe aUernans, 
Pers., n. 670 , belonging to the Natural Order Crasstdaceoij fx&ciiimtly 
ornamented the rocks on open places where the beams of the sun could 
touch them. 

The accident, that one of the best horses died here, quite unexpectedly, 
alarmed us much, after having sacrificed much time already at Bornkop, 
waiting fox the commencement of the healthy season for horses : the 
distemper attacked the animal so suddenly that it was on the eve of 
dying before we perceived that it was sick. It was serious to consider 
that all the horses we had with us might die before they 'were of any 
use to ns. It was a sufficient proof how difficult it is to prognosticate 
the exact time when that fatal visitation commences and when it ends ; 
as its progress is often so sudden, that in less than one hour a healthy 
animal may become a lifeless carcase. The loss was great, being de- 
prived already of one of the best horses, which was destined for catching 
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young antelopes. It was however not practicable now to return several 
days’ journey, in order to purchase fresh horses ; and having no alter- 
native, we left our station, the llhinosterkop, again, and proceeded in 
a northerly direction towards the Ehinoster Eiver, as being the nearest 
station now in advance of us. 

Travelling over a level country, of a grass-like vegetation, for a con- 
siderable length, we beheld northwards in front of us a chain of detached 
mountains, rising, as we went on, successively higher above the northern 
horizon, till we arrived near the banks of the Nama Hari of Captain 
Harris’s map, or the Bhinoster Eiver of the emigrants, having travelled 
fifteen miles that afternoon. We beheld those mountains still in front 
just opposite the river, where we halted that night. 

The Ehinoster Eiver runs in a very deep and narrow bed, being 
fringed below in its channel by venerable trees of the fine Salix Qarie^lm^ 
Burch., or Willow of the Orange Eiver ; but on account of the banks 
being steep and high, the top of those trees scarcely raise their head 
above the level of the valley through which that river has cut its deep 
course. Its crystal, clear, and constant riinning stream, during the dry 
season, is a proof that it comes from a far distance ; most likely its 
sources are iu the much elevated north-westerly ridges of the Brakas- 
bergen. 

It was difficult the next day to find a suitable drift for fording that 
river, as its deep and narrow bed continues for miles, similar to ti|afc 
of the Caledon Eiver. Plaving travelled for a considerable length down, 
along the left side of that river, we came to a suitable place, where we 
safely passed to the opposite side. During the time that we forded 
the stream, our dogs took pleasure in starting coveys of pheasants 
Bwainmniiy Sm.) out of the bushes along the banks of the 
river. They were abundant here, and we shot several of them. How- 
ever, one of onr dogs, who continued harking, made us believe that 
there were more pheasants. He started into a dense bush when we 
came near to him, bringing out in his month a snake, of the kind they 
call “ Spugg-slang,” or “ Spit- snake,” They are considered very poir 
sonous, and the poor dog being wounded in the struggle with that 
venomous reptile, showed dangerous symptoms soon afterwards. He 
began to stagger along the path which we travelled, and lost Ms sight. 
B was fortunate that w^e had fresh milk at hand, of which we gave 
him . repeatedly to. ,, drink, with which,, valuable medicine we ■ .arrested 
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the progress of tlie poison, and the dog was finally, though slowly cured. 
These kind of snakes are not rare in the western districts of the Cape 
Coionys towards Namaqualand. They can force, through the hollow 
of their fang, when they are pursued hotly (as they instantly turn 
when they cannot escape, facing their combatant), a very caustic acid, 
smelling like formic acid, and spirt exactly into the face of their enemy. 
One instance I relate where I pursued such a kind of a snake, near the 
banks of the Kousie lliver. Having no chance of escape, it turned 
round and, facing me, projected a frothy liquid towards me ; of which 
only a small quantity touched the under- part of my face, but the most 
of it fell on my breast. It was fortunate that the distance between me 
and the snake was about eight paces, otherwise the poison would have 
infallibly touched my eyes, and blinded me. Thinking that it was an 
Elak-snake when I pursued it, I had no idea of any danger at such a 
distance, until I received a warning of that dangerous reptile. We 
despatched it however ; but it cost one of our whip-stakes, which the 
waggon-driver broke when beating it. These kind of snakes seem to 
be equally dangerous when they bite with their teeth, as when they 
spirt through the hollow of their fang a poisonous fluid into the eyes 
of their pursuant. 

We saw in front of us a number of houses, belonging to several 
families of the emigrants, soon after we left the river, and ascended 
towards an elevated spot, with the Rhinoster River at a short distance 
towards our left side, proceeding nearly parallel with it. As our custom 
was to travel on foot over the fields, joining our waggons at a distance 
as they went on, and carrying generally a gun with me, I 'was so for- 
tunate as to shoot a fine adult specimen of Vultur occipitalis, Burch., 
being obliged, however, to creep for a distance on hands and feet in 
order to come near him. This kind of vulture was first discovered by 
Hr, W. Burchell, the well-known and distinguished traveller. It seems 
that the most southern limit of that bird is about here, although they 
seem rare. We had opportunities afterwards, when we reached the 
Macalisberg range, to see them more plentifully. They are smaller 
than the two other kinds, the V. aurlculafis and V. Rolbii, which are 
not uncommon within the Cape Colony, As the feathers of this kind 
of bird are cleaner than those of the two other sorts, it seems that its 
habit is not so gluttonous as that of its congeners. 

We were welcomed at the front of the farmhouses by Mr. Cfir. 
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Hatting, a respectable old man, with whom I have been very well ac- 
quainted since the time when he lived in the Tarka (district of Gradock), 
where he was a farnier, and a man of large landed property. The settlers 
lived peacefully there until the Kaffir war broke out, when they were 
very much harassed by their thievish neighbours, and were finally com- 
polled to sell their property and follow the current of emigration. 
Leaving that good-hearted people, whose houses were erected close to 
the banks of the Ehinoster Eiver, the route led us chiefly over a country 
of detached hills, having on our right hand at no great distance a con- 
siderable high range of mountains, of a reddish and naked appearance, 
running parallel with the route. The Yaal Kiver, or Likwa, which we 
reached towards dark in the evening after travelling fifteen miles, has 
forced its way through that mountain range, and enters just here at 
our station into extensive plains, running for a short distance first 
towards west through moderate hills, turning afterwards south-west, 
when it flows through extensive grassy plains. 

There were many new things, not observed before, amongst the ve- 
getable productions towards the vicinityH)f the Yaal Biver, but several 
were akeady decayed, or killed by the frosty nights during the winter 
season. Some species of plants, however, growing in sheltered places, 
offered still flowering specimens j likewise a fruticose IlihiscuB, No. 92, 
with yellow flowers; a Ret'mannia, No. 120; Acacia hehe- 

chda, Benth., No. 509, having full-grown seed-pods; Cephalandra, 
No. 580; Eelichrysum, No. 875; Aptosimum? No. 1^11 } Barleria 
obtusa, N. ab E., No. 1415 ; Gnidia? No. 1490 ; Tragia Capernky No. 
1528; Andfocpmhkm? No. 1711; OrmtJiogalumy No. 1684, etc. etc. 
These plants were growing chiefly on rocky places along the sheltered 
banks of tbe Yaal Eiver; but the grassy neighbouring plains showed 
nothing but a dreary brownish colour as far as the eyes could reach* 
As a warm and moist atmosphere is so very essential to the luxuriant 
growth of the genuine GraminetiBy and the r^iny season over a vast re- 
gion within the interior of South Africa occurs during the summer 
months, there is sufficient reason for the dry appearance of a grass-like 
vegetation during the dry wunter. 

It was pleasing, and showed a great contrast against the dreary 
neighhouring plains, to see the banks of the Yaal Eiver bordered by 
many evergreen shrubs and trees. Its waters, which are running 
through the whole year, and were of a lucid transparency during the 
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winter season, become a muddy torrent during tlie rainy summer 
months, and are often impassable for wmeks. The muddy colour of 
its water lias given rise to the Dutch appellation of Vaal Eivier,” 
meaning ‘‘Tallow Eiverd' Captain Harris calls it “Likwa/’ which 
is most likely the M.atabili name ; the more ancient name seems to be 
“ Kygariep’’ of the Koras Hottentots, who claim an older acquaintance 
with that river than the Matabilis. 

We remained on the left bank for several days, to give our people 
time for wmsliing their clothes, etc., while we entered the plains for 
liunting. We met here for the first time the swift-running boar- 
{Pliascoclioenis Afrlcmmi)^ but were not successful in getting a spe- 
cimen. We started several lions from their hiding-places j but as we 
were generally dispersed over the plain, no one durst singly enter into 
combat with the “ king of the plains.’’ 

Many remnants of dwellings on both sides of the river, abandoned 
only a few years since, showed sufficiently the traces of the emigrants, 
who had advanced more northerly towards the interior. 

As the stream was shallow, we crossed the Yaal Eiver without diffi- 
culty; the many sunken rocks in the channel however make it dangerous 
to cross that river during the rainy season, when its waters have lost 
their clearness. After travelling over a rough and hilly path, and 
having that range of mountain for a short distance longer on our right 
hand, like on the opposite side of the Yaal Eiver, we entered again 
a plain, leaving the mountain range, and arrived towards evening 
near the dwelling of Mr. Du Plois, one of the emigrants, Ms hearty 
welcome inviting us to remain here for the night. The kind wife of 
the farmer showed us a skin of ManiB TemmincJdi, a kind of Arma- 
dillo, an animal of the same habit as the Cape Ant-eater {Ozyckropm 
Capeims), feeding during night, and which is rather of rare occurrence 
about these regions. They considered this animal a great cariosity, 
and expected to sell it to us for a good price; but it was so badly 
stuffed and preserved that it was valueless, even if it were presented 
to us. The kind-hearted people gave a curious account of it ere we saw 
it, describing it to be a kind of a snake with scales, but liaviiig four 
legs. Their ignorance may however be excused, as there are no sucli 
animals within the Cape Colony to make them acquainted with them. 

{To continued.) 
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Me. Nathaniel Wilson on the useful Vegetable FroducU, esgeciallg 
the Mbres, of Jamaica. 

We Lave heard rumours, but we trust they are without foundation, 
of the want of Government support to the Botanic Garden in Jamaica ; 
and that Mr. N. Wilson, its active and very intelligent Superintendent, 
has left, or is on the point of leaving, the colony altogether. We 
have ourselves had occasion; in the great Paris Exhibition of the pre- 
sent year, to witness the necessity of some scientific knowledge, in the 
accurate determination of the plants which yield the various vegetable 
substances. The Jamaica collection there deposited, valuable as it is 
in extent, becomes tenfold more important from the correct nomencla- 
ture of the objects. To say nothing of the noble collections and fine 
specimens of the Woods, etc., it contains a series of Eibres of the island 
which is more instructive than any other in the Exhibition, because of 
the great pains that have been taken by Mr. Wilson to give the scientific 
and vernacular names, rendering it quite clear what is the exact plant 
which produces such and such Eibre ; while in other collections we find 
one and the same name {Pme-apple, Aloe^ Manilla Eemp^ etc.) attached 
to Eibres from totally different (and to several kinds of) plants. Si 
nomina pereimt, perit et cognitio rerum.” Such names are worse than 
useless — they mislead. We believe the latest duties performed by Mr. 
Wilson in the island were to draw up a Eeport on the progress and 
usefulness of the Botanic Garden of Bath, St. Thomas the Apostle, for 
the past year, 1854, for the information of the Honourable the Board 
of Hirectors, and to prepare a full series of the Eibres, etc. for the 
Paris Exhibition. As these Eibres are described in the said Eeport, 
we are tempted to offer the following extracts. — Ed. 

By a continuous and extensive distribution of plants from this In- 
stitution of late years, this Botanic Garden has from a comparative 
state of obscurity been brought into one of practical utility and national 
importance, evidenced by the dissemination of thousands of plants, both 
useful and interesting, where such were never seen or heard of before. 
Consequently the limits of this Garden have renderedit totally inadequate 
to meet the exigency of the present demand, or to do any thing like justice 
to the Gonstantly-accumulating collection of plants, hping only one and 
three-quarter acres in extent. The new plants have therefore to be dis- 
posed without plan or an*angement, wherever a few feet of spare ground 
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can be foundj and consequently they suffer mucb for want of space. 
Ion are aware of this circumstance, as I have mentioned it in my last 
Eeport. My object in again bringing the subject to your notice is that 
you may, in conjunction with your general Eeport on the state of the 
Institution, lay before the Executive the circumscribed state and diffi- 
culties under which the Botanic Garden is now suffering ; in order that 
no time may be lost in remodelling, if possible, and placing the interests 
of the Garden on an extensive, permanent, and useful basis, adequate 
to meet the increasing wants of the community, and to do justice to a 
popular, useful, and highly increasing science. 

The Cappan and Cam dye-woods, Nutmeg and Cinnamon plants, 
have been distributed to all parts of the island, and I have still a few 
on hand. As to their perfect suitability to this climate and soil, none 
need entertain the slightest doubt. The distribution of plants in general 
have amounted to 1720, all of which were fully established in baskets, 
so that no loss could possibly take place but by wilful neglect. 

The desire for growing new plants and adopting new staples is daily 
on the increase, and the necessity of a more varied cultivation among 
our agriculturists has become indispensable in keeping pace with the 
times and making the most of altered circumstances, I have many 
useful plants to recommend for this pm’pose before closing this Eeport, 
whereby large tracts of waste land may be reopened advantageously at 
little outlay. 

The importation of plants last year has been unusually large, and 
of a varied description, comprising the following genera, viz. : — 

Bdehmexia Bwea. 
iiatiaris saccidora. 

Datura sanguiuea. 
latropha pandnrsefolia. 

Clcrodendrcm macrophyl- 

lum. 

Hoya grandifiora, 

Ardisia acuminata. 

BGinciana Gilliesii. 

Plumbago Capensis. 

Vanliouttia cakarata. 

The first-mentioned in the list is the celebrated Grass-cloili 
extensively cultivated in China, and whose fibres make the finest cloth 


Mediniila speciosa. 
Nematantbus longipes. 
Habrotbamnus Schottii. 
Dipteracantbus affinis, 
Abutilon Van-Houttii. 
Gardenia Thunbergii. 
Ebodostoma gardenioides. 
Goethea strictiflora. 
Coleus Blumei, 

Maranta sanguinea. 

Isora cocciuea, superba. 


Dipladenia splendens. 
Dipladenia uropbylla. 
Hexaceutris Mysorensis. 
Ehyncbospermum jasmini- 
florum. 

Dracmna ferrea, var. 
Pterocarpus sp. from Pulo 
Penang. 

Eondeletia speciosa, major. 
Pandanus variegatus. 
etc. etc. 
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the CluBese can boast of. I have not the slightest doubt as to its 
perfect adaptability to this climate and soil, and in the course of a few 
years it may become a weed. The Antiaris is the notorious Upas-tree 
of Java, about whose virulent properties so many fabulous statements 
have appeared from time to time. The Tandams variegatus is another 
addition to our textile plants, and one of the most noble and beautiful 
plants that ever adorned a garden ; the others on the list are chiefly 
new and interesting, collected in many parts of the world, and selected 
for this climate. 

By the acquisition of these plants, we can now boast of possessing 
the finest fibres and the greatest number of textile plants in the world, 
hitherto of no avail to the country in general, and held of little value 
by individuals, but whicli may now be turned to the greatest account 
in a national point of view; the universal demand and scarcity of Bibre, 
its high and daily increasing price, rendering the materials from which 
it is manufactured of the highest importance. We have many indige- 
nous and eminently textile plants diffused over the island, but partially 
or not at all known to be applicable for textile purposes, except to a 
few gentlemen acquainted with the botany of the country. I have 
therefore prepared for general information fifty-one samples of Fibres, 
the greater part of which are indigenous ; as you will observe by the 
following list comprising them : — 


Yticca gloriosa. Adam’s Needle, 5-6 feet, 
Tucea aloifolia. Common Dagger. 
Bfomelia Silk-grass leaves, 10- 

12 feet. 

Bromelia Finguin. Pinguin. 

Ananas sativa. Pine-apple. 

Musa sapientum. Banana. 

„ var. Alartinique Banana. 

„ paradisiaca. Plantain. 

„ GmentUshii, Chinese Plantain. 

„ violacea. Violet-flowered Plantain. 

„ cQccima, Scadet-flowered Plantain. 

HeUcoma BiJmi. "Wild Plantain. 

„ Brasiliemis. Ditto of Brazil. 

„ psittacormn. Parrot-beaked do. 

TiUmdsm Wild Pine (epiphyte). 

„ mneoides. M^^fi Pine. 

, TGL. VII. ' : 


Agave Americana. American Aloe. 
Canna Indica. Indian shot. 

Triwmfetta semiiriloha. Common Bur- 
hark — a weed. 

Malvaviscus arhoreus. Bastard or Wild 
Mahoe. 

Ahroma augusta. Abroma, 

Kydia calycina. Tree, 25 feet. 
Helicteres Jamaicensis, Screw-tree, 
Gucmma nlmifolm. Bastard Ceclai*. 
Kleinhoffia kos^nta. Tree, 25-30 feet, 
Sida sp. Shrub, 6-8 feet. 

OcliToma lagopus. Down-tree. 

Cecropia peltata. Trumpet-tree. 

Cordia Sehestena, Scarlet Corclia. 

„ Spanish Elm. 

,, macrophylla.Mm-iB.G^.^oxhTQVki’- 
'..leaved Cherry.^ ' ' 

2.X''' 
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Cordia Collococm, Clammy Cherry. 
Brosimum spiirkm, Alillc-wood. 

Ficus elastica. India-rubber-tree, 

„ religiosa. PepuLtree. 

5, virens. Wild Pig-tree. 

,, Americana. A¥iM Fig-tree. 
Mibisous 'Jlosa- Sinensis. Shoeblack-tree, 
„ liliijloms. Lily -flowered ditto. 
„ escule^ittis. 


HiUsciis elatus, Mahoe, 

„ latifolms. Broad-leaved Mahoe. 

„ tiliaeeus. Sea-side ditto. 

Lagetta linteana. Lace-bark. 

Daphne iirdfoUa. Burn-iwsc bark. 

Cocos micifera. Cocoa-ind. 

Arioearpiis incisa. Bread-fruit, 
Fterocarpns santalwms. Ptcrocarpus, 
Orotalaria juncea. Kattlewort. 


The above list will be found to comprise fibre of such quality and 
colours from the Cocoa-nut Coir to filaments resembling fine silk in 
strength and lustre of appearance^ as cannot be surpassed. I might 
have extended the list to greater length, but 1 believe the enuineration 
will convince the most sceptical that this island abounds with a highly 
valuable description of textile plants, some of which are considered 
troublesome weeds. Those of a ligneous nature will annually produce 
two crops of shoots, from which good fibre may be obtained, requiring 
no machinery whatever in preparing it for market. The metliod I have 
pursued, as being the most easy and simple, is this : — Macerate the 
shoots until the cuticle or outer bark separates freely from the true 
bark : the latter will then be removed readily from the ligneous part, 
and requires but little labour or knowledge to wash, dry, and pack the 
fibre for market : this would furnish healthy employment for children, 
the aged and infirm, and would not diminish the amount of labour on 
plantations. 

Tor the Plantain, Pinguin, and all similar herbaceous plants, machi- 
nery is absolutely necessary to separate and clean the fibre advantage- 
ously 5 when this desideratum is accomplished, and with one or two 
years’ practice, there is nothing to prevent Jamaica competing with 
any part of the world of ten times the same extent. The hiduce- 
ment to do so cannot be much greater than it is at present. I find, 
by a statistical account, that the imports of flax into the United King- 
dom during 1858 amounted to 94,163 tons 14? cwt., and, at the exor- 
bitant price of J011O per ton, to which the average price of foreign flax 
has already risen, shows a sum of ^010,358,007, which has been paid in 
cash, for foreign flax-fibre last year ; and since the prohibition of Russian 
hemp into European markets, prices and demand are increasing daily. 

My motive for laying before you my views on this subject, and pre- 
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paring tlie samples of fibre for your inspection, is, that I am anxious 
to submit to you, and through you to the agriculturists and people in 
general of this island, the desirability and advantages in an individual 
and national point of view to be derived from the adoption and exten- 
sive cultivation of fibrous plants. As I have already mentioned, the 
great scarcity, exorbitant price, and widely-spreading demand for fibre 
throughout the world, render the materials of which it is manufactured 
of much iniportance, particularly in this country, where labour is scarce 
and dear, and agriculture at its lowest ebb. Many of these fibres will 
be found of superior quality, and produced in greater abundance than 
any grown in temperate regions. 

I have made a very moderate calculation of the produce of an esta- 
blished field with Plantains, which I find to be as follows 

A .11 acre planted with suckers, at 10 feet apart, will contain 
435 plants, and the first year ^^dll produce as many hunches 


of fruit worth 6^^? £10 17 6 

Each stem will yield 11b of finely-dressed fibre, worth Qd. . 10 17 0 

Amounting in all to £31 15 0 


There can also be raised on the same land, along with the plantains 
during the first year, a crop of yams, corn, kidney-beans, and sweet 
potatoes, worth at least £30, thus realizing the first year £41. 155. 
The second year each plantain -stool will throw up three or more 
suckers, the quantity of fibre will thereby be tripled, and succeeding 
years would add to the produce ; and if the plantain is cut before the 
fruit is formed, the quantity of fibre will be fully one-third more, of a 
far superior quality. I may here remark that the Banana is a much 
hardier plant than the Plantain ; it will live and thrive at an elevation 
where the latter would not exist. In selecting any particular variety 
of the 3Bm for cultivation, great care ought to be observed, as on this 
point much of the success depends. 

In connection with this branch of industry, other plants, although 
of less importance, ought not to be lost sight of, being available in 
meeting a great deficiency as materials for the manufacture of paper, 
such as many of our very soft and spongy wood$> which cannot 
be classed among timbers ; the various and inexhaTlstible supply of 
tough withes, reeds, grasses ; and, perhaps superior^ to all, the refuse of 
arrowroot, , as it comes from the mill, divested , of .its. starch ; many' tons,. 
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of tMs are. amiually wasted^ being thrown on the dunghill The above- 
mentioned materials are far more likely to answer the purpose than the 
Bamboo, so ranch used in China for making paper. 

I shall conclude by briefly describing another plant (the J^otkos lyfo- 
5 admirably adapted for all descriptions of fine straw-plats, par- 
ticularly where strength and richness of appearance are desired ; its 
plat will be found superior to the best Leghorn plat. This plant, al- 
though an epiphyte, and growing plentifully at the roots and on the 
tops of the highest trees, at an elevation on the mountains not under 
1000 feet, may readily be cultivated in woodlands and moist places. 
The part made use of is the petiole, or footstalk of the leaf, which 
grows from eighteen inches to two feet long, and readily divides into 
strips of any dimensions, and contains a strong fibre, which the com- 
mon plat made from the fan-palms does not, and seldom retains colour 
long. These advantages may tend to bring the plant into notice after 
awhile ; and if, through my humble endeavours, any of the undeveloped 
resources of the country are brought into notice, a happy result will be 
efliected. 


AspnENiUM FONTANUM, a British Blant ; hy Sib W. J. Hookeb, 
K.H., A., and L.S. 

In consequence of my having recently received, from near Cork, a 
specimen of a Bern, supposed to be As^plenmmfonfamm^ Br.,— 
dium, L. — (but which proved to be a state of Cisiojpteris fray ilk) ^ I 
have been, led to direct my attention to the consideration of this beau- 
tiful species as a native of Great Britain. 

Hudson is the first authority for its being so deemed (Blora Aii- 
glica, p. 456):'— "‘^Habitat in muris antiquis et rupibus, supra Hamer- 
sham (or Agmondesliam, Bucks,) Church, I),Bradney ; in locis saxosis, 
prope Wybourn ill Westmorlandia.’’ To the first of these two locali- 
ties Sir James Smith, in/ English Elora/ adds the remark, Whence it 
was brought alive to Kew Gardens by the late Mr, Alton,* from whom 
I have a specimen; but the church has been whitewashed, and the 
plant destroyed.”— In relation to the second locality Sir James Smith 
says, "Mr, Hudson gathered the same in a stony situation near 

* Tt consequently appears in the ‘Hortus Keweusis/ voL iii. p. 463, as a native 
of England. 
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'Wybournj in Westmoreland; or ratlieij perhaps Wibom in Cumber- 
land.” Mr. Hewett Watson (Cybele, iii. 275) justly obseiTes that 
Mr. Hudson has given this second station more vaguely than the lirstj 
and without personal authority expressly cited.” The same vagueness 
in regard to this locality unfortunately exists in the Herbarium of Mr. 
Liglitfoofc/ formerly in possession of Queen Charlotte, now in that of 
Mr. Brown, wdio has just shown me, in that herbarium, true and un- 
doubted specimens of this British rarity, — so rare that some writers 
have wholly ignored its existence as a British plant ; while Mr. Watson 
has been led to remark, is to be^feared that we have at present only 
garden plants, or errors of name, as the data for considering J., fonia- 
mm a British species.” • 

Lightfoot’s specimens are attached to one leaf of a folded sheet of 
paper. On the opposite leaf is written, by Liglitfoot himself, — 

“ Foli/podiim fontanimd'" (here follow the synonyms and characters 
copied from, Linnieus and Ray, adding the remark) : 

“Upon the rocks about Wybourn, Westmoreland and then, 

“This I gathered on Ammersham Church, Bucks,” 

One does not see well how the accuracy of this statement can be 
called in question. 

In the ‘ Phytologist’ for 1852, p. 477, a new locality, by “ C. Wood,” 
is given : viz. “ On the south-west side of Tooting Common, in the cre- 
vices of an old wall of an isolated mansion, called Burze Down, the 
property of — Haigh, Esq., whence I obtained plants, and supplied 
my friends therewith.” At the same time with this statement, Mr. C. 
Wood sends to Mr. Newman a specimen taken from a frond gathered 
in the above locality. This frond, in the next sentence, Mr, Newman 
pronounces to be “ the divided form described” (where ?) “ as a distinct 
species, under the name of Asplenium Halleri,^- 

The paragraph that stands next to this in the ‘ Phytologist* is a 
query inserted by a correspondent, whose signature is “J.Y.V,:” ^^Why 
is this species omitted in recent works on Perns?”- — The answer is by 
Mr, Newman : “ Because I can find in no lierbarium a frond, or even 
a fragment of a frond, gathered within the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Pern found at Kirk Haminersham, or Hammersham 
Church, as Pludson has it, appears to have been CuiopterisfragUisj’''^ 


r** A view too liastily adopted, as it now appears, by others, as well as by ourselves, 
ill Brit. ,F1., ed, 7. ' 
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He cannot liave overlooked the circumstance of his having received a 
frond of the Ilalleri form of the species, and thus we must presume 
he had no confidence in the locality. 

In the Phytologist’ also for 1852, p, 519, the Eev. Mr. Bloxam 
has recorded two new localities : one on the authority of specimens in 
Dr. Power’s (of Atherstone) Herbarium, gathered by Dr. Power in 
Wales, “ between Tan-y-Bvvlch and Tremaddock,” identified by Mr. 
Bloxam ; and at the Swanage Cave, near Tillavilly, Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire,’’ by Miss Power ; but of which all the specimens had been 
given away. 

The latest published station is that announced by a letter (accom- 
panied by specimens) from the Eev. W. H. Hawker, received at a 
meeting of the Linnman Society, December 23, 1852. That gentle- 
man had known it for several years growing abundantly and luxu- 
riantly with other Wall-Perns on the north side of an old wall, not far 
from Petersham, very judiciously declining to publish the exact locality. 
Notwithstanding that the particulars of this discovery are fully related 
in the ^ Phytologist,’ 1853, the species is still omitted by Mr. Newman 
in his edition of ' British Perns,’ published in 18 SI. 

Lastly, we may mention that Mr. Brown has in his possession true 
specimens of this plant, labelled “ as growing wild on rocks within two 
miles of Alnwick Castle, Northumberland,” and sent by his Girace the 
late (third) Duke of Northumberland, with other plants for cultivation 
at Syoii. The remarks accompanying them are not in the handwriting 
of the late Duke, but apparently of some person in a much less educated 
sphere of life, probably one of the gardeners ; and as if corroborative 
of their being from the native station, it is added, pieces of rock 
were adhering to the roots.” No responsible authority however is 
.given. . 

In the absence of such authority as that now alluded to, and also 
where neither the locality nor the specimens have been certified by a 
competent botanist, we must, in endeavouring to determine what sta- 
tions are worthy of credit, consider the geographical position of the 
species on the Continent. We shall find, I think, that it is neither 
northern nor alpine. '' Ad rapes, muros, in locis saxosis, non ad fontes ; ” 
— ^ Germanm atistraUs, Eelveiics, Galilee, Willd.” Specimens in our 
own Herbarium are from such localities. It finds no place in the Floras 
of Denmark, Norway, and Lapland. Most of the Eussiaii stations are 
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given with a mark of doubt by Ledebour (Flora Eossicaj vol. iv. 
p. 519). We may observe also that our two iiortlieni reputed localities 
especially require confirmatioUj viz. Hudson’s Westmoreland station^ 
and that in Northumberland. Berkshire we consider authenticated by 
Lightfoot. Mr. C. Wood, allowing that his plant is our fontamm^ 
or a variety of it {^A, Salieri)^ does not appear to have gathered it 
himself. He “ obtained his plants and supplied his friends therewith 
through Mr. Gibbs,” and when he did visit the vpalls in question found 
them fresh pointed, and no trace of the plant. The Welsh station (in 
South, not North, Wales) is testified by Mr. Bloxam to be correct ; 
and that of Swanage Cave is quite likety to be so ; while the Hampshire 
specimens are stamped with the authority of the Linnman Society as 
well as that of the reverend discoverer, Mr. Haw^ker. 
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'Extracts from the Jurors Reports on some Vegetable Peobucts 
of the Madras Exhibition of 1855. 

{Continued from p. 316.) 

6. Ophelia elegans. Two bundles of a vegetable drug in consider- 
able demand to the northward, where it is used as a bitter and febri- 
fuge, are exhibited by the Honourable W. Elliot, Esq. The plant, 
when carefully examined, proves to be Ophelia elegans {vide W^ht, 
leones, 1331), closely allied to, and greatly resembling, GhireUa: “the 
native name is “Salaras” or '‘Salajit;” the stalks are sold bound to- 
gether in bundles about one foot long, and a little thicker than a man’s 
arm. The drug is exceedingly cheap, and the amount exported is con- 
siderable ; to what extent it is employed is difficult to ascertain, as it 
is confounded in the bazaar with CMretta. For the interesting fact of 
a new Gentian being thus brought into notice, and for the specimens 
sent, the Jury are indebted to the Honoui'able W. Elliot, Esq., and 
award to Mm a Second-class Medal, 
fi, Gania Caringa^ the root of a plant, growing in the hills about 
Lamsingi, to tbe west of Yizagapatam. It is mentioned by Ainslie, 
p. 112, under its Tamil name, ^‘Chirudekku.” (Honourable Mr. Elliot.) 
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Tlie same drog is contained in the Canara and TravancoTe collections ; 
the plant yielding these roots is unknown. 

8. Sennar A fine specimen of cultivated near Cape 

Comorin^ may he noticed as of a superior quality. It is satisfectory to 
notice that Senna grown in the Southern provinces of the Presidency is 
liiglily esteemed in Britainj and preferred by many to all other sorts, as 
being both cheaper and purer. 

9. CateGlm {K%th, or Teira laponka). Of this astringent there are 
many samples, which may he reduced to three varieties; these are as 
follows : — 1. Circular fiat cakes, from Travancore, covered on both 
sides with paddy-husks. 2, Large flat cakes, from the Northern Di- 
vision, varying in colour from brick-dust to dull yellow. 8. Eound 
balls of a dark brown colour, the size of a small orange, from Manga- 
lore, where a large manufacture takes place. These two sorts appear 
identical, or nearly so, varying only in shape. There is likewise a piece 
of the wood of Acacia Gatechu, 

10. GamUr, from Bangoon, in cubical cakes, covered with a Malva- 
ceous leaf, 

11. KinOj the natural exudation of Pkrocarpus Marsiqnunii is an 
article of export from the Malabar coast. Several specimens exhibited 
are quite identical with the Kino of commerce. 

12. Mxtract of Hyoscymnus, A large fresh specimen has been .for- 
warded from Hoonsoor, prepared by Assistant- Surgeon Hilberse ; this 
quality of the extract has been thoroughly tested in the different civil 
dispensaries, and it has been pronounced equally useful with the Euro- 
pean article. Considering that this valuable medicine has been pre- 
pared for the first time in the Presidency, the Jury award a SecoM- 

. ' class Medal. 

1 8. Gamboge has been forwarded from Goa, Mysore, Canara, Malacca, 
and Labuan, The specimen from Malacca, exhibited by Lieuteiiaiit 
Evans, 51st N. I., is the finest pipe variety; all the others' are, in the 
fom of lump or tears. The series is very instructive, showing how 
much the commercial character of this product may be altered by trivial 
circumstances, the exudation being yellow, reddish, or brown, and of 
different degrees of solidity, according to the season of the year, and 
the method of manipulation. It has been shown that the peninsular 
Gamboge is a useful pigment, and an effective purgative. It lias been 
lately added to the list of country medicines ; and it appears that the 
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tree is so abuiidaiit along the coast of the Gliauts, that the product 
may be obtained in very considerable quantities in the forests of My- 
sore, Malabar, and Canara. The Jury award a Second-class Medal to 
Lieutenant Evans; also a Second-class Medal to the Government of 
Goa; and another to Apothecary Wrightman, who has collected this 
product with much care, in homogeneous masses, without air-vessels, 
and free from woody fibres or other impurities. 

Captain Biagrave contributes a specimen of Barilla, or crude Sub- 
carbonate of Soda, prepared from the ashes of BaliGornia Indica. 
Captain Blagrave not having furnished any data as to the mode of pre- 
paration, or cost involved, the Jury are precluded from gaining even an 
approximative value of the article. The Jury remark that this is a 
source from which large quantities of alkali might be procured, as these 
saline plants grow abundantly in the saltmarshes and back waters of 
this Presidency. It is doubtful however, whether, even taking into 
consideration the cheapness of labour, the manufacture could come 
into competition with the more economical processes for procuring this 
substance from dhobees earth (native carbonate of soda), or from sea- 
salt. 

Appendix A. — Statement showing the articles exported from the 
Madras teiTitories by sea, for the year 1854 ; — 



Cwts. 

Rupees. 

Catechu . . . . . 

. . . 1,369 

6,984 

Kino 

. . . . 66 

1,031 

Gamboge. . . . . 

. . . : , , None 

Country Sarsaparilla . 

... 269 

1,699 

Senna . . . . . . 

. . . 404 

M17 

Lemon- Grass Oil . . . 

. . . None ■ 


i 


CosTUS Apek, Ker ; a repuled Epecijic agaimt Nausea, 

Captain J. H. Selwyn, E.N., of H.M.S. Prometheus, in March last, 
brought home with him from the west coast of Tropical Africa, a Imng 
plant of what is there considered a specific against nausea, which, 
through the kindness of the Honourable W. Pox Strangways, has been 
presented to the Royal Gardens, accompanied by the following descrip- 
tion:—/' : , 

‘'This plant comes from the Isles de Los, about sixty miles north of 

VOL. vii. Y ■ ■' 
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Sierra Leone, west coast of Africa. It is valued by tlie natives as a 
specific against nausea, from whatever cause arising Land the part used 
is the stem, after stripping olf the leaves, and peeling. The leaves 
however will probably be found to contain a considerable cpiantity of 
the active principle, as well as the stem, though the latter alone is em- 
ployed, It is eaten in the green state, and is perfectly harmless. The 
taste resembles that of the common Oxalis Acetosella. A peculiarity 
of its growth is, that it has no seed, nor does it propagate from suckers ; 
but the flower-head, after shooting out its flowers, and by its weight 
bending the long stem to the ground, gradually withers, while a new 
plant arises from its base, and obtains nourishment from it, while for- 
cing its roots into the soil, which is the light volcanic loam which is 
sent with it. The climate is dry heat from ISTovemher to March, and 
rains more or less frequent during the other months, with almost con- 
stant heat. It is a very free grower in Africa, and therefore easily 
obtainable in any quantity, if found to be so valuable as it would 
seem for medicinal purposes. As far as I have had the opportunity 
of trying it, it has been uniformly successful in relieving nausea. 
The leaves are dark glossy -green, the flower-head also ; and the 
flowers are white, and yellow towards the mouth, — altogether a hand- 
some plant.-— J. H. Sel'Wyn.’’ 

It. was easy to see, from the habit and foliage of the plant, that the 
plant belonged to the Scitamineons family, and the opinion was con- 
firmed by a pencil-sketch of the flow^ering plant sent by Captain Selwyn. 
It produced its flowers in the stove in the month of September, and 
proves to be a Codus, and the CosUis Afer of Ker in ‘ Botanical Ee- 
gister/ tab. 683 ; though that figure is evidently made from a very im- 
perfect specimen, which gives no idea of the beauty of the blossom, 
which is large and white, and, as Captain Selwyn says, really hand- 

W had no means of proving its remedial qualities ; should it 
indeed possess them, they are probably rather attributable to the aro- 
matic and stomachic properties which prevail in the Order, than to the 
acid. The roots of Obs/i are bitter, and have had a great reputation 
as tonics, but are now out of use ; and Br. Bindley says iliG CosU of 
Brazil have a siibacid, mucilaginous juice, which is used in some dis- 
orders, and held in very great repute by the natives; but we are not 
aware that the property attributed to the present species is at all known 
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to tlie Faculty. We should be bappy if any one who has the inclination 
and the opportunity would test the fact. 


De Candolle^ s Frodromus. 

We are happy to inform our readers that tire fourteenth volume of 
this most important work w^ill be in the press this present months and 
will commence with Dr. Meisner’s Folygonacem, the manuscript of 
which indeed has been prepared these eighteen months. This learned 
and indefatigable botanist has also finished the elaboiution of the Fro- 
teacem and Tliymelem ; so that the printing of those families can, and 
we hope will, go on without interruption. 


Note on CLUsiACEiE ; hy Mr. Spruce. 

In a late number of the ^Morning Chronicle* I saw an account of a 
paper read by Mr. Miers, at a meeting of the Linnean Society, on the 
structure of the seeds of the Chisiacece. I did not know previously 
that any doubt existed on this subject. Undoubtedly the cylindrical 
mass is the radicle, or, more properly speaking, the caulicle, and the 
two minute parallel plates at the upper extremity are the cotyledons* 
I enclose germinating seeds of a Clusia, which I picked out of a de- 
cayed fruit a few days ago, under a tree of what seemed Vlmia speciosa. 
Mart. ; but I was unable to get down a branch, to enable me to decide 
with certainty. The mode of germination of the terrestrial Qliisics^ in 
their native forests, is the following The fruits (five- to twelve- 
valved) burst open in a stellated manner, usually before falling ofi* the 
tree, the fleshy valves spreading at a greater or less angle, but not 
rolled or bent back on the peduncle, as in the TovomUm. When they 
are detached, their shuttlecock-form causes them always to alight on 
the ground with their base downwards. They are now visited by ants, 
which speedily eat away the red aril of the seeds,^^ and the latter begin 
to germinate, while still attached to the fruit. The caulicle bursts 

* Owing to the bitter milky Juice of the they are rarely visited by ants, 

and the aril is the only part wbicli these insects find pEdatahle. Possibly the seeds 
of the epiphytal are swallowed by birds, and thus deposited on the branches 

of trees in the same way as those of 
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ttrougli tlie upper extremity of the testa, bearing at its apex the 
scarcely perceptible cotyledons ; and immediately afterwards its oppo- 
site end sends down a radicle, piercing first the testa, and finally the 
decaying pericarp. By this time the caulicle has attained a length of 
an inch or an inch and a half, and the cotyledons a diameter of one to 
two lines ; and the pericarp is so far decayed that the young plants are 
released and dispersed by the winds and rains, taking root wherever 
they fall on suitable ground. 
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WiLLKOMM, Moiiitz ; Ico?m et Bescriptiones Plantanm novanm criti- 

canm et rarionm ’Biirofm Anstro^Occidentalis, prcecipue Misparda. 

Imp. 4to. Lipsim. Ease. 6~9. 

The views of botanists must be expected to differ, as to the import- 
ance or requirement of very full and elaborate plates for the purpose 
of critically illustrating the differences between species of plants which 
many consider of doubtful value as such. We tbink that such are not 
imperatively needed, and therefore we repeat our regret, expressed in 
our notice of the earlier fascicles of this work (see our Vol. YI. p. 352) ; 
and we lament that such well-executed plates and such good and large 
paper and type are not devoted to plants of more universal interest to 
scientific botanists. It is not till we come to the eighth fasciculus that 
the figures and descriptions and remarks on the species of Sile^ie are 
concluded. This division of the work is finished by a synopsis of the 
species (in Europa Austro -occidentali provenientes), seventy-three in 
number, arranged according to the subgenera and sections ; and we 
cannot but think that Botany would have been a gainer, if critical re- 
marks had been given under these respective species and figures of the 
needful distinctions, — especially of those parts which are so ably pointed 
out as exhibiting the characteres maxime constantes” of this genus, 
at p. 71. We will take for example the two plants so well represented 
and coloured at tab. 51 -A. Sile^ie Imjoidm, Jord., and BUene aaauUs, L. 
Both are such faithful portraits of the well-known acaMlis, that 
it requires a very keen and a quick eye to discover, at first sight, 
any difference between the two. But of B. hryoidm ii is said, Species 
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elegantissiiBa affinis aeauli, Jj., B, exsoapm, ei quasi inter- 
media mter liasce stirpes, quas auctores permulti conjnnxerunt (and no 
wonder) gtmmvis ce)'Ussme cliaracterihm honuet constanUbM distinct^ 
dnt '^ . . . Jam vero qiiseritur, num 8. hr^oidea propria sit species 
an non. A Bilene mauli non diitext nisi calyce non nmbilicato 
(limbo petalorum integro, capsula latiore et breviore omnibusqne par- 
tibus, exceptis foliis, majoribus’’*— almost imperceptible distinctions) | 
Bilene autem essseapa non nisi floribus siibsessilibus duplo minoribus 
et capsula ovali calyce subinclusa ab ea distincta est. Jam quum 8, 
hryoidea in coiisortio Bilenes acaulis et exscapm crescat, hanc stirpem 
nil nisi formam inter illas duas species bybridam esse, valde probabile 
milii videtiirJ’ — Surely a subject bardly meriting an imperial-quarto 
plate and a page and a half of descriptive matter 1 

The AUinecB follow in the work next after BiUne(B. MalacJdum ea- 
lycimm^ Wilk., very nearly approaches J£ (Stellaria) aquaticmi^ Fr. 
Five species of CerasUim are figured, and a Conspectus of species is 
given, twenty in number. Tab. 60 B. represents a new Mcenchia^ M. 
octandra (Malachiiim octandrum, G7'en.^ Cerastium coeruleum, Boiss,). 
Two species of Mcehrmgia are figured, and six recorded. The Stellarm 
of Austro-occiclental Europe are, all of them, British. The ninth fas- 
ciculus closes with the tenth species of the genus Areiiana^ viz. A. mr- 
pyllifoUa, L. All are well executed plates, with ample diagnoses. 


FnoBA Univees AL is in colorirten Ahhildmgen. Ein Kupferwerk zu den 
Schriften Linnets, WOldenow’s, De Candolle’s, SprengeVs, Eomeris, 
Schultes’s u. A. Herausgegeben von JDr. David Dietbigh. Small 
folio, Jena. Ease. 8. Ten Plates. 

Of this new work, now in the course of publication, as it would 
appear, at Jena, we have seen only one fasciculus (the eighth, issued in 
August, 1855), which has been addressed to us by Dr. Sonder, It is 
unfortunately unaccompanied by any notice or prospectus, beyond what 
is learned from the title. Judging by that and the contents of the 
present number, the object of the work is to give coloured representa- 
tions of new plants, or of such as have not been figured previously, 
with dissections. This fasciculus is accompanied by a page of letter- 
press, confined to the name of each, a reference to the author wh^ 
described it, and an explanation of the dissections of the flowers, etc. 
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The representations arc satisfactorily executed, not in the first style of 
botanical drawing, and apparently from Herbarium specimens ; and if 
the latter be the case, it is quite certain we cannot trust much to the 
accuracy of colouring; still we know well hov? much colour recommends 
a botanical work to subscribers, and we bad rather see suclr plates in- 
differently coloured than not published at all. The present number, at 
least, seems to have been conducted under the eye of Dr. Sonder ; and 
if ail the work be so, that is a pledge of its respectability and useful- 
ness, and we cannot but wish it success. If it can be afforded at a 
moderate price (but on that score the wi'apper gives no information), 
we believe it would command an extensive sale, for such a work is 
much wanting to all students of universal botany. The plants here 
given on the ten plates are — Tab. 71 , FetropJdla media, Br., and F. 
longifolia, Br. ; 73 , Friomna Guemm^ Bond.,', Lamhertia tmifiora, 
Br., and FetrojoMla biloda,Br.; 14^, Anigomithus Mcolor, EndL, and 
Conostglis candicans, EndL; 75 , Omeraria deltoidea, SoncL, and Senecio 
megaglQ8mi8,F,l!A\Fl.', 1^, Fligllopappiis Walp.; 77 , JFedelia 

Natakmis, Sond. ; 78 , Ozotlimnnus tliyfeoideiis and 0 . olcoy'daim, Be 
Cand. ; ^^,Folygala decora, Sond.; Jolmsonia mucromta, EndL, 
and Laxmanma ramom, Lindl, 


Moobe, Thomas, F.L.S. : The Eeens of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited hy John Lineley, Ph,B.,E.E.S., etc. Imp. folio. Part VII. 
Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855, 

We have not much to remark on the present fasciculus of this work, 
which includes only one description, viz. that of Lastrea epinulosa (As- 
pidium, Sw.). In our last notice, p. 320 of this volume, we observed 
that we should be glad to see how the author would treat this species, 
which he has included under L. cristata, Tab. XIX., as if a form of 
that species; and yet reference is made to L. spmdma, Plate XXI. (the 
first of the present Number), as a distinct species. If this latter be a cor- 
rect view of the point in question, he should not have brought it under 
L. cristata at all. But here it does stand a distinct plant. That Mr. 
Moore should find it difficult to determine the synonymy, ^' in conse- 
quence of the confusion which has generally existed between it and 
L. dilatata, which renders almost all the published statements open to 
doubt as to the species to which they really belong,’^ we can well un- 
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(lerstand ; yet not one is marked with an expression of doubt. We 
think he might with equal safety have included var. a, ^ Brit. 

Elora/ ed. 7, obi* simplest form of Aspidmm spin.iilosimi. But most of 
his remarks on the ‘‘geographical distribution/’ particularly when he 
has seen specimens in Herbaria, prove that the author only recognizes 
the species in the exact form in which he figures it ; or else why remark. 
It t€ould appear to occur at St. Petersburg (Hb. Oxon.), and Moscow 
(Hb. Hooker); in Switzerland (Hb. Oxon.);” and again, “ We believe 
we may also here refer specimens from Labrador, Boston, and Canada 
(Hb. Hooker) ; though, according to Dr. Asa Grray, the common Ame- 
rican plant of this affinity is not L, spimlosa, but L. mtermedicd^ ? Then 
come remarks on the specific distinctions between it and Z. and 

crutata ; and the result of the strict investigation is given in these 
words : — “ Indeed, so closely do these merge into each other by means 
of transition-forms of frond, that we are forced to the conclusion that 
they are all three in reality mere variations from one specific type.” 
We marvel that an author arrived at this conclusion should think of 
thus separating them. 

The description of Plate XXII., Ladrea dilatata^ we are told, will 
be given in the next Number, together with figures of its varieties. 

Plate XIII., given in this Number, FolysticJmm angiilare^ vars. eub- 
triplmiatmn^ and tripimatum and proliferum, has been described under 
Plate XIL 


Steubel, E. G. ; Synopsis Glumaceabum. Stuttgaid. 

One Vol. in Two Parts. Large 8 vo. 1865. 

Our readers will be glad to know that this contribution towards a 
universal flora is completed. The work embraces, first, all the true 
Grasses, occupying 474 closely-printed pages, in double columns, each 
species distinguished by a long specific character, accompanied by a 
single reference to the original author, and to a figure (if such exists), 
and to the country of which it is a native. The second part extends 
to 348 pages, on the same plan, and includes, besides the true Cype- 
?*aee(^, t}iQ allied families of Mesiiacem.MriocmdonefS^ Xyridea, Desmuwieas^ 
■'and' Jmmm. '""■■■", 

The work has the merit of bringing together in one volume all the 
genera and species of these families, scattered through a multitude of 
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works; to wMch several new species are added by Br, Steudel himself. 
Oil this accomit we hailed its appearance: but it cannot be expected 
that the author has been in a condition, by severe study and the in- 
spection of numerous collections, to undertake a critical investigation 
of the merits of the respective speeies of authors. We have noticed 
(in our VoL YI, p. 256) the vast augmentation of species, or supposed 
species, of FaspaUmi and Fanicim. Other genera of Grmnmm show a 
like increase. 

In the Second Part, Cypem^ counts 673 species (1) ; Isolepk^ 200; 
FmhmtyliB^ 191 ; Scleria, 14*9; Oarciv, 800 (and these do not include 
the new species known but to, but as yet unpublished by, Br. Boott) ; 
Eriocaiilon, 209 species. Each part concludes with a Ml index of 
genera and species. 


Klotzsch, J. P. : BBGONiACEEN-(Ta# 2 # 2 ^^;^ md AHen, 4to, with 
Twelve Lithographic Plates. Berlin . 1865. 

We noticed the Conspectus or Prodromus of this beautiful work at 
p. 160 of the sixth volume of this Journal. The present is a quarto 
volume, of 135 pages (of which the first nine are devoted to introduc- 
tory matter), accompanied hy twelve plates, beautifully executed, illus- 
trative of the forty-one genera into which the old Begonia is divided—- 
we wish we could say appropriately ; but surely so very natural a genus 
will not bear such a multiplication of really tangible or natural genera : 
and we cannot see how the cause of science is advanced by making the 
slightest diiference in some part of the flower or fruit a ground for 
constituting a new genus : we should question the propriety of many 
forming even sectional chax*acters. Such well-executed figures and 
carefully-drawn cbaracters of the species cannot ihil to be highly useful 
in the study of this extensive and difficult genus or group, especially of 
the South American species, in wdiicli the Berlin Gardena and Herbaria 
are so eminently rich. The rarer Indian species must be sought for in 
the English and Butch Herbaria. ' It is to be regretted that there is 
now a passion for hybridizing the Begonlm in cultivation, tlius tending 
to destroy M tangible characters, whether generic or specific. 
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Notes on ilie Roogee of Kumaoiij Megacaepjea polyakpea; % 
G-eouge Bentham, Esq,., F.L.S. 

When Captain R. Strachey and my mucli-lamented friend the late 
Mr. L E. Winterbottom first returned from their Himalayan travels, 
they mentioned to me as one of the greatest curiosities amongst the 
iiumerotis botanical treasures they had brought home, a Poiyandroiis 
Cruciferous plant. Hoping that so very abnormal a condition of the 
parts of the flower might tend to elucidate the much-disputed morpho- 
logy of the Order, I obtained from them the loan of their specimens of 
this Eoo(/ee from Kumaon, as well as of a somewhat similar plant which 
Mr. Winterbottom had gathered in the valley of the Kishnagunga, 
where also he had met with the true Eoogee at a greater elevation. A 
very slight examination prevented any hesitation in referring these 
plants, not only to the Order of Crucifem, but to the well-marked 
South Siberian genus Megacafycea; notwithstanding the multiplication 
of stamens, which would, in any artificial system, have removed them 
far away. But all my endeavours to trace any symmetry in the ar- 
rangement of the additional stamens, or to detect any indication of 
their morphological origin, proving at that time fruitless, I returned 
the specimens, suggesting for those of the Eoogee, which were alone in 
a perfect state, the specific name of Megacarpma loolymidra, to which 
my friends agreed, and which, although not then published, has since 
been adopted, , 

In the meantime, seeds of the same plant were (in 1849) transmitted 
by Colonel Madden from Kumaon, to the Glasneviii Botanic Garden, 
near Dublin, and were there raised by Mr. Moore, the curator. They 
speedily germinated, and attained a great size, but without flowering 
until early in the present year, when, towards the end of April, Air. 
Moore kindly transmitted beautiful specimens, laden with flowers, to 
Sir William Hooker at Kew, to Dr. Lindley at the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and l;o Dr, Balfour in Edinburgh. Both Dr. Hooker and myself 
took tlie opi'iort, unity of examining a considerable iiiiml)er of buds in 
various stages of development, as well as expanded flowers, but again failed 
itv detecting any regularity or symmetry in the arrangeinent, even when 
the number of stamens, twelve or sixteen, was an exact multiple of tliat 
of the': petals or sepals. Dr. Lindley indeed believed he had found 
traces of . an arrangement in two distinct series,' eacli. double in number 
¥o:l, VII. S ^ 
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tp that of the petals and sepals; and Colonel Madden, in bis description 
of the plant (Proceedings Bot. Soc. Edinb. 1855, p. 43), says that tlie 
stamens are “ disposed in two or four sets.” But upon a careihl re- 
examination of a number of flowers, I cannot discover any sucli ar- 
rangement. The stamens, especially when numerous (never however 
more than sixteen in any flow'er I have opened), are crowded into a 
tuft surrounding the ovaiy, so that some three or four appear to be ex- 
ternal, sometimes one opposite a petal, sometimes two side by side, but 
they are so dense that one can never say that two are nearer together 
than to the adjoining ones, and no one is ‘really withinside another cd 
the base. When the stamens are detached (and they fall off with the 
greatest facility when fresh), their scars form a single, irregiilarl^ waved 
line, at some distance from the ovary, and siirroiiiided by a sliglitiy 
glandular ring, waved and indented by the cavity left by each filament. 
This arrangement is particularly evident after the flower is fully ex- 
panded, and the filaments have more room to assume their natural 
position. To me therefore it is clear that the whole of the stamens 
belong, in this as in other, CrudfercB, to a single verticil 

This view of the case would tend to confirm the most plausible of 
the modern theories of the morphology oi O?' net fern — that one so clearly 
expounded by Messrs. Webb and Moquin-Tandon in tlie seventh volume 
of Hooker’s ‘London Journal of Botany,’ and almost simultaneously 
by Dr. Asa Gray, in the first volume of his beautiful ‘ Illustrations of 
the Genera of North American Plants.’ In a review of the latter 
wmrk, inserted in the first volume of the ‘ Kew Journal of Botany,’ 
p. 359, 1 did indeed object to the word dedupliccdmiy as iiicliicling what 
is called t?^ansverse du^Ucaiion, a principle which, as I then thought and 
still believe, it has been attempted to carry too for ; yet I cannot but 
most cordially agree in the theory of collateral multiplication, as in- 
stanced in the two double stamens of C7nmferw, and in the much more 
divided ones oi Malmcem,'^ So also in the all tlie stamens 

appear to me divided collaterally, so that two, three, or more occupy 
the place of a single one. They all would thus have their origiri in a 
single verticil, want of space for their development forcing some of tliem 

I cannot liowever go so far as Dr. Gray in the supposition that the petals of 
Mahace<s are always opposite to the stamiual leaves, aiul belong to the same vertictil 
In the European lanaterss at least, where the five staniinal leaves may be easily 
traced, they surely altcniate with the petals. 
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to tlie outside of tlie otliers. This is particularly necessary, considering 
the thick fleshy nature of , the fllaraents, and indeed some abnormal de- 
pla cement must be expected in a plant, the whole of whose vegetative 
organs indicate a general state of plethora. 

The ovary and fruit are precisely those of the Eussian Wegacarpwa, 
excepting some slight specific variations in outward form. Dr. Lindley 
informs me that in a very young bud he found evidences of two abor- 
tive cells, one on each side of the fertile ovary. This is not unlikely 
to happen, but I have not been fortunate enough to discover any traces 
of. them in any of the buds I opened. 

In describing the seed of Megacarpcea^ both Meyer and Ledebour 
make use of the terms ‘'radicula ascendens.” This expression, though 
perhaps theoretically correct, may, under the circumstances, lead into 
error. The ovules and seeds are not in this genus, as in the majority 
of GnwifercBy pendulous ; but the funiculus is either nearly horizontal, 
or more commonly ascending, as well as the ovule and seed. The ra- 
dicle commencing in M. lacimata from the extremity of the embryo 
furthest from the hiliim, in i\\Qi M, polyandra much nearer the upper 
end of the embryo, is accumbent along the upper edge of the cotyle- 
dons, and its extremity is turned doiciiwards the hilum. 

Ill the specific comparison of the two Himalayan Boogees with the 
Eussian species, we observe the same thick roots and general character 
of habit, pinnately divided leaves, and paniculate inflorescence, and all 
of tiiem flower in the early spring. The M, laciniatay inhabiting the 
dry and bare steppes of Southern Siberia, is seldom above a foot and a 
half high, with a dry and hard stem, the still divaricate branches of 
the panicle becoming spinescent at the tips j the wdiole plant is then 
easily broken off on a level with the ground, and, laden with its pods, 
is rolled over and over by the wind, and swept over hill and dale to 
immense distances. The two Eoogees, M, polgmidra and M. Mfiday 
natives of the valleys of the Himalayas, at great elevations, are tall, 
vigorous, and succulent, attaining six or eight feet in height, and 
sliowiiig ill every part a great redundancy of nutrition. Their flowers 
differ most from those of the Eussian species in their petals and sepals, 
both of which are of a petaloid texture and a yellowish-white colour ; 
both are broad, almost orbicular, the petals rather smaller than the 
sepals. In the M, ladniatay on the contrary, their colour is of a red- 
dish- violet, the sepals somewhat herbaceous and oblong, the petals 
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twice as long, and very narrow. So- it appears, at least from the spe- 
cimens in the Hookerian Herbarium, received from Bunge and from 
Karelin, as well as from Ledebour’s Plate 372 of his illustrations of 
the ^ Piora Altaica,^ although I cannot find that these fertile flowers 
have ever been described. , Meyer, when lie wrote the description for 
the * Plora Aitaica,’ had only seen the minute sterile imperfect flowers, 
which come nearer to those of the Boogee in the shape of the petals 
and sepals, and it is probably after having written the description that 
he inserted the reference to the above-quoted plate. Ledeboiir, in his 
^ Mora Eossica,' copies this reference without further allusion to the 
flowers; and neither in the ‘ Plora Altaicad nor in the ' Flora Eossica^ 
is there any reference to Plate 380 of the same illustrations, which gives 
a beautiful representation of the plant in fruit. 

The stamens of if. polymidra have been already alluded to ; the 
filaments are much thicker, and the anthers rather larger than in M. 
lacmiata. In the M, bifida (of which however I have only opened two 
flowers) they are less numerous, and more like those of the Eussiaii 
species. The ovary is rather more sessile in the Iliinalayan than in 
the Eussian species. The stracture of the pod is, as has been already- 
observed, the same in all three, but the shape differs : in M. polyandra 
each half is more regularly orbicular than in M. ladniata^ and hori- 
zontally spreading, the upper and lower edge being nearly similar; in 
the if. bifida the pod is scarcely at all emarginate below, the lobes are 
much elongated, and although spreading at first, are curved upwards 
as the pod ripens, leaving a very narrow sinus between them, and re- 
presenting a flat siiicule split into two to about two-thirds of its length. 
The structure of the seed is the same in all, except that the radicle is 
much shorter in the two Himalayan species, and especially in the If 
\ ..polyandra. . 

Any further detailed description of M, polyatidra is rendered unne- 
cessary by those already given by Colonel Madden and Mr. Moore, in 
Hr. Balfouris above-quoted notice of the plant in the Proceedings of 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. I therefore merely subjoin its 
technical specific diagnosis, together with the character of the hitherto 
' , unpublished J£. 

Megacarpma Strach. et Winterb.; caule elato, foliis pimiati™ 

sectis, segnientis lanceolatis clentatis subincisis, panicula iiiermi, 
scpalis pctaloideis petala superantibus, stamiaibiis multiplicatis (10- 
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16), siliculas apice basique eraargiuatse iobis cum ala "orbiculatis 
divaricatis. 

Gathered by Captain E,. Strachey at tbe glacier sources of the Pindor 
Eiver, in Kiimaon, and by Mr. Winterbottom on the Pargii Pass, upper 
glen of the Eishnagunga Eiver, in Little Tibet, without however having 
been met with by Dr. Thomson or any other traveller in any interme- 
diate locality. It very frequently happens that only one cell of the pod 
enlarges and ripens. 

Megacarpeea bifida^ Benth.; caule elato, foliis pinnatis'ectis, segmentis 
lanceoiatis integerrimis, paniciila inermi, sepalis petaloideis petala 
snperantibus, staminibus submultiplicatis (7-11 ?), silieulse profiinde 
bifidaj lobis cum ala obovatis demum conniventibus. 

Gathered by Mr. Winterbottom in the valley of Kishnagunga, at an 
elevation of about 7400 feet, considerably lower down than the J£ 
polijmidra^ from which it differs in the leaves, whose lobes are (at least 
in the single specimen preserved) perfectly entire, in the much more 
slender pedicels, and especially in the form of the pod as above de- 
scribed. Each lobe, with its wing, is about fifteen lines long by nine 
or ten lines broad. The wing itself is from three to near four lines 
broad. 

Plate IX. and X. Megacarpma 'polyandra, Phg. 1. Flower. The 
same with the sepals and petals removed, showing the stamens. 3. Sta- 
men. 4. Ovary and receptacle: the scars and mai'ks on -the recep- 
tacle are however somewhat inaccurate. 5. Silicule, 6. Seed. 7. Em- 
bryo. 


Botany of Vtctouia (Southern Australia). Extracts of Letters f tom 
Db. FEEniNAiSD Muellee, Colonial Botanist, Victoria. 

Avon Eiver, Gipps’ Land, Nov. 19, 1854. 

The interest which you formerly so kindly bestoAved on my commu- 
nications induces me to despatch from this locality, at the commence- 
ment of a new botanical journey to the Australian Alps, a few lines to 
you, to lay , before you some results of my first ascent of the mountains 
this year. I am Just returned from Mount Wellington (GippshLand).; 
and although at so early a season for the snowy regions I had not an 
opportunity of collecting several apparently new and interesting plants 
even in the beginning of flower-development, yet I have seen, in acldi- 
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tion to several new plants and several not yet found previously beyond 
Tasmaniaj otliers in a better state of development tban before, so that 
I bope to be justified in addressing tbis letter to yoiL 

Mount Wellington is ratber more than 5000 feet liigb; and althoiigb 
Fodocarpiis alpim mdi some other truly alpine plants are found there, 
I think it may be safely considered more than subalpine, on account of 
its far southern situation, jk heavy snow-storm at the middle of this 
month (equal to your May), which unfortunately shortened my ex- 
plorations, called to my mind how far I wms above the hot plains 
of Gipps’ Land. But I will not trouble you with the detail of inci- 
dents of such journeys ; I will merely enumerate a few of the most 
interesting plants which I met with on this mountain. The long-looked- 
for Astelia alpina I at length succeeded in finding, accompanied by 
Veronica nivea (out of flower), by a species of Haplopappus (perhaps 
identical with a Van Diemen’s Land species), by a Becaspora mdh the 
habit of an Acroirklie^ and distinct from Eobert Brown’s two kinds, 
and having a S-rlO-seeded berry, so that it comes near Fentacliondra. 
I noticed besides the beautiful little Tmielea alpina for the first time in 
flower, and seeing this plant exposed to snow at such a season, I could 
not help thinking what an acquisition it would be to the garden flora 
of England, reared without protection ; and I will, of this as well as 
of the other alpine plants, collect at the proper season all the seeds 
I possibly can. The species appears to me very distinct li’om P. 
himiilis in its smooth floral leaves, smallness of flowers, which are in 
various tints of red outside, with a white limb. But the gem of my new 
collection consists of an iindescribed white-flowered Ranunculus, which, 
when shown to a botanist at home, would be rather considered as a 
plant from the Alps than from Australia, and it deserves for its typical 
similarity to the general feature of alpine plants (so rarely to be met 
with amongst those of Australia) so much attention, that I at once 
transmit to you specimens, with a brief diagnosis. 

Eanimculus MUlani^ acaulis ; folia glabra, pinnatisecta j segmenta li- 
nearia, obtiisiuscula, indivisa vel dissecta ; scapus solitarius, uniflorus, 
parce pilosus, petiolis glabrescentibus brevior ; sepala appressa, glabra., 
margiiie membranacea; petala alba, 5-10, obovato-cuueata, calyce 
fere cliiplo loiigiora ; styli subuncinati ; carpidia . . , 

On places denuded of grass on the summit of Mount A¥ellington, 
in Gipps’ Land, at an elevation of about 5000 feet, where snow lies 
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during tlie greater part of tlie year. Flowers in November and Be™ 
.cember. 

The root produces a fascicle of fibres. The leaves are expanded 
over the moist black soil, and are, with the petiole, from one to 
two inches long. The peduncle seldom rises to the height of 
one inch, and bears an elegant, tender white flower, rarely slightly 
yellow-tinged, which colour it however assumes in drying. Each petal 
is only provided with a solitary nectar-gland, and this character alone 
would separate my plant widely from B. Gunmamis, which grows in 
moist grassy places at the same locality. I have named this neat Ea- 
mmulm, the first new one which I observed in Australia, in honour 
of Angus McMillan, Esq., who not only deserves this slight scientific 
tribute for the discovery of Mount Wellington, and of many other 
mountains which he named and first ascended, and which border one 
of the finest and most delightful districts of Australia, Gripps’ Land, 
of which Mr. M'Miilan, under extraordinary difficulties and dangers, 
was the first explorer, but also as I wished to acknowledge thus per- 
manently my gratitude for much assistance which I received from him 
in my botanical journeys through this district. 

Other plants new to me are, a very curious one, perhaps a Ktmzea^ 
with the habit of Callum vulgaris ; a leguminous plant, like Temple- 
tonia rettisa (which latter I formerly found on Spencer’s Gulf), both out 
of flowers and fruit; a broad-leaved Oelmkia ; a species of Wilsonia, 
apparently distinct from W. BacJchousii; a dwarf Leucopogon^ I 
formerly saw from Van Biemen^s Land, and met with here for the 
first time. Leucopogon oUmatus is \ GauUheria lupida is 

scattered here and there, and descends sometimes to lower localities; 
the natives are very fond of its fruit. The plant which I called, in my 
second annual report, 'Eriosteanon phyllcoUes, proves, by its flow^ers, which 
I have observed for the first time, to be a Ehehaliimi^ and is one of the 
finest species of this ornamental genus. Grevillea australis, Eurgomy?*- 
ius alpina, Bossima disticlioclada, Oosylohium alpestre, Ilovea gellda, Om- 
tliamnus Iloolceri, Exoca^pus Jmmifusa, Euryhia megalophjllay Goodema, 
cordjfoliay Celmisia asielmfolia, Eammculus scapiger, Gercmkm hrmmmd&i: 
Gallistemon Sieheri, Ilihbertia mhmtifolia, Brachycome nwaUs,, Symphyo- 
nura EUictda, Gentiana Biemensis, Mjiiarum hiflorum, a species of Ow- 
holus, Ijoniaria alpim, eia., all grow also on Mount Weliington. On the 
swampy table-land, ...about: 400'0 . feet high, occur BidiscmEumiUsy'Jm- 
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mtome siwiplicifoUa, Epacru lietefonema^ M.'yriopliylhmi siwpUcifolkim^ 
Fimelea ligiistrim^ a species of jhidrecea (unfortunately not found in 
frait), and a whicli I shall call, as the only Irideous plant 

here to be found at such a heigdit, jP. sudcdpina : it appears to be quite 
distinct from P. sericea, a plant of the warmer parts of Australia ; I 
saw only the decayed seed-vessels of it, whilst P. longiscapa and P. 
glmica are nearly out of flower in the lower country; the leaves are 
4--6 inches long, ciliated, unequally streaked; the scape is half as long 
as the leaves, compressed upwards, and thickened, and throughout, 
with the spatha, silky-pubescent. 

In the country between Melbourne and Mount Wellington I observed 
little of interest. Additions to my list were Emex australis, Brosera 
Bpatlmluta, CImtospora mmaroides, Gastrodia sesamoides,, Fterostylis 
acuminata, Lecanora hjssacea, a Ckorizantkes (growing out of the stems 
of the tree-ferns), a few additional Mosses, a splendid Cbiw, which 
may be new, a pretty Fomaderris, with which as yet I am unacquainted, 
a Lepidospenna, probably distinct ixc^m L. fiexiwsim; a Emphia; an ex- 
cellent Grevillea, belonging to Section Lissostylis, forming a considera- 
ble bush, with flat, large, ovate leaves, downy beneath : this Grevillea 
is undescribed in Eobert Brown’s ‘ Prodromus,’ but perhaps exists 
amongst Sieber’s or Cunningham’s plants. Pinally, I have yet to men- 
tion a almost intermediate between P. latifoUa and P. 7'usci-' 

folia, with heart-shaped, dark green, shining leaves, which are sessile 
and smaller than in P. latifoUa, but participate in their bitterii(3ss (native 
Hop) ; the racemes are corymbose ; it differs from P. ruscifoUa in its 
leaves and twigs not being pungent : a kind of Fleurandra, perhaps 
distinct horn F^ stricta, and Billioyma parvifoUa grow alongside of it; 
' all three are equally beautiful. 

I am preparing now for an ascent of the Bogong mountain, which is 
probabiy higher than Mount Caskinsko, in Few South Wales ; it is at 
all events the king of the moimtaiiis inYictoria, and I trust that I shall 
be able to surmount the difficulties on the long way to it; it is the real 
centre of the Australian Alps, and I hope it will feiniish me with many 
desiderata of the Tasmanian alpine plants, for which I have been 
. Jiitherto looking in vain. 

Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, April 26, 1855. 

Being disappointed in getting all my alpine collections together by 
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tliis time, I have been unable to make up such a collection by the ' Bed 
Jacket^ as would have been worth sending to you; as this howevei is 
one of the regular clippers, I will not lose time in forwarding to you a 
few lines.. 

Professor Harvey, that excellent and learned man, wiE leave our 
shores in a day or two for Sydney, proceeding probably to Moreton 
Bay. You may imagine what pleasant hours I have spent with him. 
He supplied the Government collection and my own herbarium with a 
beautiful set of dlgm^ and had the kindness to arrange my own, so that 
I have ample materials for working now and then a little at this inter- 
esting order of plants. We made also some selections of duplicates 
from my Blianefogamm for the Dublin collection. 

In a letter, which I despatched about a fortnight ago, I gave some 
additional information on the flora of the Alps, having subjected several 
of my plants to an analysis, viz. Caltlm Novae-Zelcrndm, Boronia algida^ 
JPhehalium omlifolmn^ JDrapetes Tamianica^ Biplaspis Hgdrocotijle, Ra- 
iiumidm a?iemonmis, BiipJmua alsa, Droset'a Arcturl^ Rammcukis MU'- 
Iwiij Ilerpetolirmi Tasmanm a new genus of UmhellifercB^ distinct 
from all in having ten petals, or rather five petaloid sepals = BicJiope- 
talum fmimioulacmm^ Bmderota densifoUa: there are, besides, a few 
other beautiful species, but I have not yet examined them. 

Our botanic garden offered also two new plants this year : one, 
Greevesia clemcalyx, was raised from seeds collected by Mr. Bunce, in 
tbe second expedition of the unfortunate Dr. Leichhardt : it is a most 
extraordinary genus of Malvace(B, differing from Bavonia and the thou- 
sand other known species of the Order in having o, closed calyx! which 
bursts only when the fruit becomes perfectly ripe : the little corolla 
expands, and sees consequently no daylight until long after fe- 
cundation! The other is a herbaceous Seshcmia, allied io S, picfay 
which, as the species mentioned by Sir Thomas Mitchell remained 
imdescribed, I will call Sesbanm Australis ; MitchelFs plant however 
must be distinct, for mine is not allied to 8. acideata, I have been 
also fortunate enough to discover a third new genus of Malmcem' on 
Lake King. I was at first reluctant to remove it from Laguneaj but 
the undivided style, with a trilobed, club-shaped stigma, the 
cular capsule, which encloses a slight quantity of free short hair, the 
habit of the plant, and what may seem extraordinary, the suppression 
of stipules, induced me to separate it trilocularis. Liiidley 
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unites Bomhaoem and ^terculiacem / still tlie former have one^celled an- 
thers, as far as I see in your BlagiantJius suloides. He gives, as a 
geixeral character, two-celled anthers ; is that correct ? 

I have bought a set of lir, Wilhelm’s plants, collected this year in 
the Port Lincoln district; it contains but little novelty. The descrip- 
tions of the new species I have worked out, and transmit them to you ; 
they may he published separately, as they comprise South Australian 
plants. The new genus Pleuro 2 '>appiis is most singular, and the occur- 
rence of Verticordia so far east is also interesting. I shall send the set 
to you by the next mail-vessel, together with some alpine plants. I 
hope to be this year more fortunate than last with my new genera. I 
ascertained, by a careful examination, that Fsoraleopsis is identical with 
Le§])edezia jimcea:i'2^TQ. 

I also beg to enclose a list of plants which I am desirous to intro- 
duce into the colony. If your rich establishment could supply some of 
them, I should he delighted. An additional genus of Lmnnem occurs 
also in my new collection for the flora of Australia ; its calyx is four- 
parted, but the plant was unfortunately so little developed, that it will 
be difficult to determine it. It is a noble tree, about 40 feet high. 

By the next opportunity I intend to send, through a friend who is 
going Azolla rubra in a living state, and also all the Fungi which 
I possess, for Dr. Harvey tells me that Mr. Berkeley probably will 
easily determine and describe them. 

My next report may possibly give the names of 400 additional spe- 
cies for the flora of tliis colony, more than 200 being Algm, either from 
Dr. Harvey’s or my own collection. Some of Dr. Harvey’s novelties 
are magnificent. . 


Botanical Notices on a Journey into the Interior of Southern A Fine a, 
in cow-^any with Mr. Burke; % Charles L. Zeyher. 

{Continued from p, 334.) 

Our march the following day towards the Mooyerivicr, which we in- 
tended to reach the same day, led us over grassy plains again, but which 
were bounded by little hills in various directions, numerous herds of Bur- 
cheli’s zebra racing over those flats, or gazing at our party at intervals 
as we passed by. We reached the river towards sunset, and observing 
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EiimeroRS kinds of birds near its banks, we bivouacked for tbenigbt 
close to it, on tbe opposite side, after having crossed that little perma- 
iient stream. The next morning offered ample chances for sporting ; 
large coveys of Fterocles giitkiralis^ Smith, a kind of a IS'amaqiia par- 
tridge, and the genuine P. Namaqiiana^ being the principal partridges 
about here, and roaming over the fields adjacent to that river, came in- 
stinctively at a fixed hour in the morning to have a drink, of which we 
secured a vast number, as well for the collection, as for eating. Seve- 
ral kinds of herons, ducks, and geese inhabited the jungles of sedges, 
with which the hanks of that river are girt. 

We passed several farmhouses as we went on, lying on both sides of 
the road, up along the river, towards the new town “Mooyerivier,** 
named from the river on whose banks it has been erected. Consider- 
able tracts of ground on both sides of the little stream showed in their 
ample traces of the ploughshare, that the industrious white man had 
put his hand already into the soil of the wilderness, to demand tribute 
of her; and surely she paid abundantly to her new masters, in the 
granaries, filled up with corn. This tract having been only a few years 
previous within the dominions of Masilicatse, has been most likely very 
often a silent witness of carnage and cruelty, executed by the warriors 
of that despot. 

Following the advice of the inhabitants, to provide ourselves with a 
considerable quantity of flour ere leaving the village, as it was unlikely 
to get any more of that necessary article after we left that place, we 
bought several muids of corn from the inhabitants, and waited for an 
opportunity of grinding it, at the only mill of the village, — rambling 
meanwhile over the neighbouring hills and dales in search for new ob- 
jects of natural curiosity ; the result thereof however was unsatisfactory, 
as we soon found out that the frost had killed many a plant ; although 
they were already in seed, would have been even then a new acquisi- 
tion to the botanical collections. There was many a new form of 
plants, which having grown luxuriantly during the summer months, 
bore witness now of the powerful effect of frost, especially those her- 
baceous plants belonging to a warmer and equally temperate climate ; 
many of them were only stragglers, occurring occasionally here, as be- 
ing their most southerly limit. 

. As . the country.; about here ’ is. considerably elevated, ;■ the, falling of 
snow would.beiio rare occurrence,; but as .the,,atmosphere '.contains; very . 
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little moisture during the dry winter season, the quantity of snow is 
very small, on account of want of moisture to be condensed in the at- 
mosphere. It seems also, that the currents of air, carrying* moisture 
from an equatorial climate towards the polar regions, have lost already 
their waters before they can reach the considerably elevated regions of 
the interior : those moist currents of air generally suspend and arrive 
during the winter months in lower regions, and on that account dis- 
charge their contents below the marks of elevation of a high continent, 
lying a considerable distance from the southern tropic line. The rainy 
season here commences, as in many other parts of South Africa, to- 
wards the middle of November, being the beginning of the summer, 
and occurs chiefly in the form of thunder-showers. It is difficult to 
decide if the fall of rain during the summer months, towards the ele- 
vated interior regions, is caused by currents of moist air returning from 
a tropical climate, towards the polar regions, and that they hang in a 
much higher atmosphere during the summer months, and have no ob- 
stacles in their way during that time, to hinder their reaching those 
regions. Thunder-showers are very frequent, as soon as the rainy 
season has set in; they take place often every clay, nearly for a whole 
week, as long as the atmosphere is impregnated with moisture, which 
becomes generally heated to a high degree by the effect of the powerful 
rays of a burning sim, until on a sudden, thunder-clouds accumulate, 
and torrents of rain burst forth from the clouds, which make the tem- 
perature moderate and agreeable. 

A climate, as just now described, has a great infiuence on vegetation : 
it seems to he most favourable to the Natural Orders Graminece and 
Oxf^^eracem; and many useful grasses are predominant, as well in these 
regions as over large tracts of countries lying between bere and the 
colony. They turn dry as soon as the rainy season is over; but it is 
not likely that the usual degrees of cold in these parts should hurt 
these orders of plants. It is the custom of the natives here to set the 
fields on fire as soon as the grasses turn dry, a practice which is very 
annoying, on account of the dense smoke filling and darkening the at- 
mospliere, which lasted for many weeks, and was a great hinclerance, 
preventing our seeing any distant view. As the vegetation is very 
luxuriant, the grasses grow in many places to a considerable height, 
concealing often lions and other dangerous animals, which may reason- 
ably inspire the natives to burn down the dried vegetation; and as 
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tliej have no cattle or other flocks which require pasturage, they do 
not mind the smoke, but have the advantage of finding many eatable 
roasted animals, after the fire has run over the fields, to satisfy their 
hunger. The rocky hills near the village bore a few stunted trees, and 
gave some diversity to our eyes, not accustomed to the monotonous as- 
pect of a grass-like vegetation. 

It was interesting to behold the traces of industry everywhere about 
that newly-erected village, in an uninhabited country, sunuimded for 
hundreds of miles by a vast wilderness. The Dutch emigrants have 
commenced their agricultural and horticultural operations during the last 
three years, and have chosen very judiciousl}" this place for the culture 
of wheat, on account of a prevailing cool climate during the winter 
months, being the season for growing this useful vegetable, as a native 
of a colder climate. The permanent running stream of water is re- 
quired to moisten the acres of wheat during winter, when no rain falls 
to assist the growth of that plant. The village contains already many 
houses, which are built on both sides of the little stream ; but the 
quantity of its water however may suffice to moisten many additional 
fields and gardens. The latter were planted already with various kinds 
of fruit-trees, as peach-trees, fig-trees, vines, etc., so that the kind in- 
habitants could even supply us with several sorts of their garden pro- 
duce. We were glad, as soon as the corn was ground, to leave this 
place, and to proceed towards the north, as our people showed serious 
symptoms already of becoming intoxicated : they had found out already 
that somebody in the vi.lage sold brandy, and began to introduce that 
quarrel-causing medium, however secretly, into our camp ; assurances 
of an everlasting friendship, and an undaunted aid in the hours of dan- 
ger, were the beginning of the scene, ending at last with quarrelling 
and fighting. 

There were still, even in the neighbourhood of the village, many fine 
water-birds, as Herons^ Biichs, and a very fine Flover (Lob'wa- 

nelkis mekmcejylialm), along the river, stalking over the swamps in 
search for food. 

The street which we followed is the only principal one in that village, 
and is of considerable length, bending in a serpentine Hue, nearly pa- 
rallel with the course of the river, and it lasted a good while before we 
reached the end of that place. A well-trodden waggon route, Joining 
that little, .stream for its^' greater length up .towards .^-its source, brought. 
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Tis in less than five miles close to that place, but without' finding an j 
additional flowering botanical object, except Hmia.nthus ohUquiis, which 
is also a native of the Tambooki country near the Windvogelberg ; 
its leaves resemble those of CyrtantliM ohliqiiuB:, and its flowers are 
white. It seems that a locality of alluvial deposit suits that plant, as 
it grows on both places in a loamy kind of soil, accumulated in the 
manner just now described. 

The favourable locality, to bring the water of the spring over a vast 
tract of ground, which is an important circumstance here, as there falls 
no rain during the months of the winter, has induced the emigrants to 
erect a small village on the upper side of the spring, its houses being 
densely inhabited by the farmers, who were very kind towards us. The 
small village is called “ Potgieter-stroom,’^ named after Mr. H. Potgieter, 
being their principal leader of the division between Brakasberg, Vetrivier, 
and Mooyerivier. It happened that we met him here, residing at this 
place for a short period, with his wife and family. Although a man of 
simple manners, he is not wanting in ability as the patriarchal leader 
of a large body of his countrymen. He gave us an introduction to 
the Frontier Fieldcornets along the northern boundary of the country 
they inhabit, before we left him. 

Although I have seen the large spring of the Kuruman, near Eita- 
koo, of which Professor Lichtenstein and Dr. W. Burchell, in their able 
writings, relate in an attractive manner the allegorical tales of the 
Bacliapins, or Batlapins, residing near that spring on that missionary 
station, I do not hesitate to compare the remarkable spring of the 
“ Mooyerivier” with that of the Kuruman, on account of ifcs grandeur. 
Out of a yawming dark hollow of considerable breadth, and high enough 
to allow an entrance to that dark chasm with a torch, comes forth the 
crystal flood of that stream, running for several paces over loose stones, 
till it falls into a large and very deep basin, its surface being graced 
by a dense carpet of floating leaves of NympluBa, No. 13, resembling 
in its leaves N. mdifolia^ D.C,; but its flowers, which are coming 
forth in December, are larger than iV. souUfolia^ and of a whitislnblue 
coloiir. 

The basin close towards the spring is nearly free from reed or sedges, 
but further on, when the water assumes the size and aspect of a lake, 
it is densely grown with a thicket of reed and other aquatic plants, 
which are still the haunts and cover of several hippopotamuses, of which 
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we observed frequently fresb. traces. These jungles are likewise inha- 
bited by tneny kinds of water-birds, amongst which is the graceful 
lus Zemilhntii^ or Anhinga,, a noble-looking bird, generally swimining 
tinder water with its body, and showdng Ms thin and long neck and 
head only above the surface. The graceful shape of its long slender 
neck gave rise to the Dutch name, Slangenek duiker,” or snake-neck 
duck, and as these birds inhabit also the “Berg Eiver” near its joining 
•the sea-water, within the limits of the Cape Colony, they are known to 
many of the inhabitants. 

It happened that we met here I. G. S. Broiikhorst, an enterprising 
colonist, who accompanied some years ago H. Potgieter and other emi- 
grants on an exploratory expedition towards Deiagoa Bay, in search of 
a small party of their friends, who emigrated several years previous, 
and settled towards the country of Deiagoa Bay, and whom they found 
there quiet, and in good health and prosperity. They left their rela- 
tions and property on the banks of the Yaal Eiver, when they com- 
menced that journey, quiet and without any suspicion of danger j but 
when they returned homewards again, they found that many relatives 
and friends were slain during their absence by the arms of Masilicatse^s 
warriors, and their docks of cattle and sheep driven away by those 
savages. One son of Mr. I. G. S. BronkhorsPs, and some other youths 
of these emigrants, who were made prisoners, were taken with them, as 
hostages ; they were used by the savages as waggon-drivers, to conduct 
several of the captured waggons to Masilicatse’s residence. Nothing 
authentic has been heard since of, the fate of those unfortunate youths, 
which would kindle a spark of hope in the bosoms of the pitiable 
parents of ever seeing their children again. 

A half-grown male Ylat Boar {TJiascochosru^Africamis^ Desm.), which 
we bought from a farmer of this place, gave us some trouble the first 
time we started, it being very sultry that day, and the animal would 
not permit of being earned on one of the waggons. However, as he 
became better accustomed to the party, and entered into familiarity 
with our little band of dogs, the animal was much liked on account of 
his caressing manners and vivacity. Being however too active at the 
time when we halted, he would capsize pots and pans standing on the 
fire, and we were obliged to fasten him with a chain during that time. 
As the nights sometimes were considerably cold, we usually tethered 
him near the watch-fire, which: he .liked very much, and .would soon dig 
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a hole into the ground large enough, for Ms body, pressing himself close 
to the fire j he seemed much pleased when somebody covered him with 
a sheepskin, which he often would replace again when it shifted off him. 
Nothing could please that animal better than when he was liberated 
from his chain at the time we started : he would turn round like a 
wheel, often taking the lead, as soon as the dogs commenced racing 
after various kind of game, which were rambling about the fields in 
every direction. His mission was fulfilled before any of the dogs closed 
with the game; our swift hoggish racer had already broken the pha- 
lanx of antelopes, or quaggas, and joined our party again long before 
the dogs returned. 

The commencement of our march was the ascent of a moderate ele- 
vated ground, the route leading through small groups of Acacia-trees 
of moderate size, during sultry weather, until we entered again the open 
and more level fields. We fell in during our march with small troops 
of the wild Ylat Boar, which were rambling amongst many other game 
at no great distance from the route, and gave sport both to our dogs 
and to the Hottentots, who had to conduct the horses, of which they 
made use against orders. The little swift runners however soon won 
the race, for they were soon lost out of sight, and the men returned with 
the horses covered with foam. 

The custom of burning the grass down over the whole country gave 
it a very dreary and melancholy appearance. The natives had recently 
set fire to the fields, and all the country looked black; the rising of 
smoke gave ample signals that they still went on to destroy every 
blade of green, and made us aware of the danger that our oxen and 
horses would suffer under such a practice. The air, filled with smoke, 
made an impression to the mind far from pleasant, and we were glad 
to reach towards evening a suitable place in a valley, where there was 
something to eat for the animals, and where we could find some wood, 
as we halted for the night near some solid rocks, which were shaded 
by a number of evergreen wM Olive trees. The Butch emigrants 
named this station Wonder-fontyn,” in allusion to the disappearance 
of a liver of some importance, entering a rocky cavern some miles’ 
distance higher upwards of the place, where we just spanned out. The 
natives s|ate that the same river appears again on the surface about 
eight miles distance lower down. As it was our opinion first that the 
spring of the Mooyerivier, which we had left the same afternoon, re- 
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ceived its water from here, we were dissuaded by the statement of the 
natives, who tell us that the spring of the Mooyeiivier originates its 
water also from a river which disappears in a similar way under the 
ground, but a considerable distance from our station, more towards the 
south“east. The muddy nature of the soil about here where we halted, 
and the apparent shape of the bed of a river, makes it credible that 
the same river which runs at present underground has down formerly 
between the embankment of this valley. There were here and there 
only muddy ponds of water, inhabited by various kinds of water-birds, 
resembling the sacred I6is, sQvexdl kinds of herons, and some ducks. 

The next day, May 29, brought us over a similar flat, where the 
vegetation had been burnt down, as we had experienced already the 
day before 5 and we arrived towards evening in a similar valley as the 
day before, being the dry bed, or the embankment of a river, but its 
waters running underground in the same way as the two others men- 
tioned before, on account of which the emigrants adopted the name of 
** Tower fountain,’’ to the station where we halted again for the night. 
An uninhabited building, wuth the nearly obliterated traces of a gar- 
den, and some arable ground as cornfields close to the farmhouse, bore 
witness of the enterprising spirit of au emigrant family. They had 
evidently chosen this place before the country towards the north had 
been explored, and were living there as border colonists. However, 
the inmates most likely gladly left this place, as soon as the great mass 
of people entered a more northerly and milder climate, and changed 
ths isolated and inclement place for a better one. On account of the 
considerable elevation of the country, the climate must be very unfa- 
vourable during rainy or cloudy weather ; the falling of rain during 
wdnter is not sufficient to moisten the soil, and the intense cold during 
winter are obstacles hindering the pasturage from growing, so as to 
give subsistence to the flocks. 

Several miles’ travelling the following day over an elevated grassy 
plain, continually rising as we advanced, brought us near to a vast 
number of scattered stone-hills, crowned with many a fine tree of 
Ffoteaj 'No. 1458, closely related to the well-known Wagenhmm^ or 
Frotea grmdifiora^ and perhaps identical with that species. The route 
entered, after we had passed several of these stony hills, into a depressed 
spot, where a pair of the gi’acefui cartmculatay n. kind of a crane, 
rambling on our wayside, attracted our attention, as living also in these 
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remote countries, As we went on, tlie country assumed a hilly and 
broken appearance ; and descending between grassy hills, we arrived 
at last near the banks of a fine small stream^ rimning in a deep valley 
from south towards north, and entering at no great distance from our 
present station into abruptly intersected mountain ravines. High but 
obtuse, ovate-toppecl mountains became visible in front of us, and in- 
spired us with the hope that they were the promontory of the Magalis 
mountain range, for which we Had longed for. We were agreeably 
surprised to meet two young couple of emigrants near the banks of 
the stream, where we encamped together for the night. They were, 
like us, on their way towards the country of the Magalis moimtain- 
range, and gave us some useful information with regard to a tolerably 
good route, leading through the more intricate ranges of mountains, 
which were lying as a barrier before our way towards the more northern 
countries. 

As long as we halted the next morning, a brindled gnoo was shot 
by one of our people, it being the first time that we observed this kind 
of antelope during our journey, althongh their most southerly range 
goes as far as to the banks of the Yaal River. The last-mentioned 
animal, although resembling much the black giioo when seen from a 
distance, and to whom it is certainly the nearest related amongst the 
known species of antelopes, yet it differs in many points considerably 
from the black species, as well in the form of body, the manner of 
running, and in the colour of its body, that it is easy to distinguish at 
any distance, when they move, the one species from the other. Our 
party was pleased to taste for the first time a new kind of venison, 
and concurred in the opinion that its flavour was preferable to that 
of the black gnoo. As these kind of antelope prefers the shade of 
forests, and as the general belief amongst the Cape Colonists is, tliat 
the venison of game living in the shade of forests, lite the koodoo 
and the buslibok, has a better flavour than that of others living on 
open plains and exposed constantly to the burning rays of the sun 
during the day, it is not imlikely .that similar habits in various kind of 
game produce that uniformity in flavour which is so much prized in 
wild venison. 

(Our copy of Mr. Zeylier’s Journal terminates here.) 
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{Continued from voL v. p, 265.) 

SANTAEACEiB, JuSS, 

1. Gomandra umhellata^ Hutt. — Hook. TL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 139. t, 
m.M Q, Nutt MSS. 

Hab. Sterile declivities, Upper Oregon. j? 2 , 634. 

Aristolochie^, 

1, Asarum IZbo/^m, Uield. Sert. Plant, tab. xxxii. A. candatmn, Nutt, 
MSS. A. Canadense, var, ^^'Hook. FL Bor, Am. p. 139. 

Hab. Low, sliady alpine woods, Coeur d’Aleine Mountains. April. 
— The natives use tbe stem as a spice, boiling it with tbeir fish, 
598. 

EUPHOllBIACEiE, Jms. 

1. Euphorbia montana^ Nutt. 

Hab. Clayey hills of Upper Platte, with (Enothera ceespitosa. Juno. 
261. 

2. Euphorbia maculata, L. 

Hab. Sunny, barren places, Kooskooskie Valley. July. n. 609. 

3. Euphorbia polygonifolia^ L.— Hook. EL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 140. 
Hab, Slopes of Upper Platte hills, in denuded places, with Airiplex 

argmtea mik Kochia dioica. June. ?z. 167. 

4. Euphorbia hyper io foUay Ph. 

Hab. With the last. 

5. Euphorbia platyphjllay L. — Hook. EL Bor. Am, vol. ii. p. 140. 
Hab. Barren, rocky places, valley of Kooskooskie, June, n, 345, 

URTICEiE, 72^55, 

1. Parietafia Nutt. 

Hab. Indian camps, Kooskooskie VaUey, rare, n, 382. 

1. Salix pentandra ? L. 


Amenta CEJ^, Fuss, 
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Hab. Banks of streams, Missouri territory, on tlie Lower Platte, and 
within the '' Black Hills.” 60-80 feet high. Branches declined. 
n.^Sl. 

Salix pentandray L. 

Hab. Borders of rivulets and around springs, Missouri and Oregon 
territories. 15-20 feet high, forming often impenetrable thickets. 
n, 287. — The specimens are young, and appear quite to agree with 
the European S, pentandra rather than with S. liicida of Pursh and 
Willdenow, if indeed the two be really distinct. 

3. Salix rost7^atay Eichard’s App. to Erankl. Joiirn. p. 37. (Excl. syn. 
8, pIiylicifoUcB) — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 147. 

Hab. Borders of streams and rivulets, most abundant about springs. 
10-15 feet high. 7i. 286. 

4. Salix griseaf; ramis strictis rufo-brunneis, jimioribus pubescente- 
canis, folds li-uncialibus brevissime petiolatis obovato-lanceolatis 
acutis supra subpnbescentibus subter glabris glaucis margine ciliatis, 
amentis ante folia oblongis, squamis longe sericeis, ovario stipitato 
lanceolato arete sericeo squamis duplo longiore, stylo glabro furcato 
ramis furcatis. 

PIab. Thickets along rivulets, Columbia Eiver Valley, near Fort Col- 
ville. 20 feet high. Shrubby, n. 636. 

1, Populus angustifoUa, James, in Long Exped. vol. i. p. 497. — Torr. 
in James’ Eocky Mountain PI. 

PIab. Banks of streams, Missouri territory, on the Lower Platte, and 
within the Black Plills.” n. 281. — Tree 60-80 feet high ; branches 
a little declined. — “This is the Narrow-leaved CoUon-tcood of Lewis 
and Clark, who detected it at the sources of La Platte, mixed indeed 
with the common Cotton-wood, which it resembles in size and habit, 
but its trunk is smoother, and its branches more slender and flexile ; 
and the leaves are very different.” 

1. Alnus Bong. Veget. Sitka, p. 44. — Hook. EL Bor. Am. 

vol. ii. p. 158. 

Hab. Banks of streams, Upper Oregon, Clarke’s Eiver. September. 
Shrub, 10-12 feet high. 215. 

CUPULIFERiE, 

1. Corylus Americanay Wahl.— Hook. EL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 160. 

PIab. Valley of Upper Columbia, forming thickets, n. 635, 
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CONIFERyE, JuSS, 

1. Jimiperus mnmunis^ L. — ^Hook. ]?1. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 165. 

Ha.b. On the rocks of the Kettle Balls, Upper Columbia. 592, 

2. Jmiiperns occidentalism Hook. BL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 166. J. ex- 
celsa, -PA, vix 

Hab, Deep defilesj mountains of Missouri and Oregon territories, n. 
506. 

MONOCOTTimONUM. 

Alismace^, B7\ 

1. Alisma BlantagOm L.— Hook. Bi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 168. 

Hab. Muddy margins of ponds, plains of Spokan Kiver. July. 439. 

Aroide^, -Pr. 

1. Symplocarpus KamtscliaticnSm Bong. — Hook. Bi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 169. 

Hab. Miry rivulets, in deep, rich, vegetable mould xm^Qi Bopilus can- 
dicans. Abundant in Ccsur d’Aleine "River. April, n. 327. 

SAIILACINEiE, Br. 

1. Smilacina racemosam Desf. — Hook. BI. Bor. Am, vol. ii. p. 176. 
Hab. Dry, alpine woods in the Coeur d’Aleine and Spokan Rivers. 

April, n. 329. 

2. Smilacina mifara, Menz. — Hook. BI. Bor. Am. voi. ii. p. 175. 
Hab. Shady, alpine woods, Coeur d’Aleine and Spokan Mountains. 

June. 528. 

1. Uvularia lanuginosa, Pers. — Hook. BI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 174. 
Hab. Low, shady, rocky woods, along Coeur cBAleine and Kooskooskie 
Rivers. April. 611. 

1. Streptopus distortiis, Mx. — Hook. BL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 173. L 
188.^1 ■ • 

Hab. Shady, rocky woods, Coeur d’AIeine Mountains. May. ». 524. 

Melanthacej;, Pr. 

1, Amianthium A. Gray. — - Meianth. Am. Sept. p. 123. 

Leimanthiiim Mooh. M. Bor, Am. p. 2. j?. 177. 

Hab. High plains and Gam ass-prairies, Missouri and Oregon teiTito- 
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ries. June. n. 374. — Bulb highly nauseous. It is sometimes by 
mistake mingled with Gramass. When eaten, it causes excessive 
vomiting and convulsions. June, n, 374. 

1. TiilYmm j)eiiolatum, Ph. — ^Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. ISO. t. 19S. 
Hab. Eocky, moist, fertile, and somewhat shady places along the foot 

of the mountains, valley of Coeur d’Aleine Eiver. April, n. 291. 

2. Trillium grmdlfiorum^ Salisb. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 180. 
Hab, Deep, shady, fertile, alpine woods, Upper Oregon. May. n. 603. 

LiLIACEiE, 

1, Pritillaria? pudiea, Spreng.— Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol ii. p. 182. 

Lilium pudicum, 'Fh. Am. v. 1. p. 288. 8. 

Hab. Wet rocks, Upper Oregon, very abundant at the Kettle Palls of 
Upper Columbia, Port Colville. March and April, n. 315. 

2. Pritillaria lanceolata, Ph. — Hook, PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 181. t. 
193. 

Hab. Pertile, grassy Pine-woods, vaEey of Coeur d’Aleine Eiver. April. 
n* 599. 

1. Erythronium grandiflormn, Pursh. — ^Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 
182. 

Hab. Abundant in the Coeur d’Aleine Mountains, on gravelly slopes 
of the hills close to the valley, n. 601, 

1. Calochortus elegans, Pursh. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. voL ii. p. 183. 
Hab. High, sunny, grassy bases of the Coeur d’Aleine Mountains. May. 

n. 299. 

2, Oalochortus macrocarpuB^ Bough — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. 
183. 

Hab. Sandy Pine-woods and granite rocks, Spokan Country, Upper Co- 
lumbia Eiver. July, August. %, 618. 

AsBHOBELEiE, X. 

1. Album awzw;?, Both. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 184. A, 
cernuum, Bot, Mag, t. 1324. 

Hab. Eocky banks of Spokan Eiver, about the Palls also at the Co- 
lumbia Eiver and Port Colville. June. 569. 

2. Allium amiminatmn, Hook. PL Bor. Am. voL ii. p. 184. t. 196. 
Hab. Stony banks of Kooskooskie Eiver. The Omoiroi the Nez Percez 

Indians. May. 226. ■ 
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3, Allium stellakm, Eraser, Cat. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 184. 
A 194. 

Has. Slopes of tbe clayey bills. Upper Platte. May. 173. 

4. Allium campamlfsejiorum, Greyer, MSS. 

Hab. Fertile, inundated meadows. Upper Oregon. June — September. 

. n, 584. 

1. Hesperoscordon Lindl. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 185. 

t, 198. A, 

Has. On the open tableau of tbe Coeur d’Aleine Mountains, in rocky, 
exsiccated basins. July. 437. 

1. Camassia esczilenta, Lindl.— Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 186. 

Has. High, fertile plains in wet tracts. Almost the only plant in the 
wet, undulated portion of Coeur d’Aleine Eiver, The chief food of 
the Flathead tribes. May. ? 2 . 628. — ^Flowers blue and white. 

1. Triteleia grand^lora, Sm. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 186. t. 
198. E, 

Hab. High plains and their rocky slopes, between Spokaii and Koos- 
kooskie Eivers. The farinaceous bulb used as food by the Indians, 
April. 71. 289. 

JUNCExE, Jim. 

1. Luzula como%a^ E. Mey. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. p. 188. 

Hab. Dry, rocky woods, Upper Oregon. May, June. 7i. 318. 

1. Junciis castaneus^ Sm. (var. pallidiflonis) — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. 
ii. p. 192. 

Hab. Eavine of the Platte Eiver, growing in water, n. 13. 

2. polgce 2 )liahiSyytL. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100, 
J. Eostkovii, M. Mey. 

Hab. Gravelly, inundated places, banks of Upper Clarke and Flathead 
Elvers.^ September, w, 208. 

3. Junciis w., E. Mey. 

FI AB. Shady, boggy meadows along rmilets, Spokaii and Hea Percez 
country. July, August. 498. 

4. Juncus Mx. 

Hab. Stony borders of rivulets, Spokan plain. July. 499. 

Obchidejs, Jms. 

1. Calypso Sal.— Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 195. 
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Hab. Beep, shady Pine- woods in the Coeur d’AIeine and Nez Percez 
Mountains, with Lmim borealiSj etc. ; flowers turned strictly towards 
the east.’^ May. 307. 

1. Platanthera fmtida, Gejex,MSB, 

Hab. Moist, grassy, shady plateaux of Spokaxi Mountains. July. 
Fetid. 534. 

2, Platanthera hjfeflorea^ Lindl — Plook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 197. 
PIab. Shady willow thickets, Upper Platte and Sweet-water Ilivers, 

in dry mould. July. n. 233. 

1. Spiranthus decipms^ Hook. FI. Eor. Am. vol. ii. p. 203. t. 204. 

Goodyera Menziesii, Lindl. Orchid. ^.492. 

PIab. PPgh, dry, alpine woods, Coeur d’Aleine Mountains. July. n. 
595. 

1. Cypripedium parmjlormi, Salisb. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 205. 
Hab. Mountain slopes, highlands of the Nez Percez Indians, near 
Salmon Eiver, about 800 feet below the line of perpetual snow. 
June. n. 534. 

Iribeje, Juss. 

1. Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Doyle. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
207. 

Hab. High, stony plains of Upper Spokan, near the Coeur d’Aleine 
Mountaius, May. 311. 

CyPEB,ACEJil, Juss. 

1. Elseocharis oUusa^ Eoem. et Schultes. — Plook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 229. 

Hab. Stony places in swamps, Kooskooskie Yalley. July. u. 494. 

1. Scirpus syhaticus, L. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. voL ii. p. 230. 

Hab. Swampy, springy meadows, Kooskooskie Valley. July# n. 493. 

2. Scirpus L. — Plook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 229. 

PIab. Shady, boggy meadows, thickets of Kooskooskie Valley. July. 
n. 500. 

1. fiUciilmiis, Vahl, Enum. vol. ii. p. 328, — Torr. FL p. 63. 
Hab. Stony borders of Kooskooskie Eiver. July. 510. 

2. Cyperus injleosus^ MuhL— Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 232. 

Hab. Gravelly and muddy exsiccated borders, banks of Spokan Eiver. 

July. 455. 
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1. Cares Bouglaaii, Boott in Hook. Bl,' Bor. Am. voL ii. p. S13Vt. S14. 
H A B. Gravelly banks of Laramie and Horse Elvers, of tbe Upper 

Platte; also in tbe Upper Colorado. July. n. 54. 

2. Cares festiva, Dewey. — -Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 215, 

PIab, Swampy prairies among willow thickets, highlands 'of Nez Percez 
Indians. June. 417. 

3. Qhi'm. stramima^ Sehk. — Hook. Pi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 215. 

Hab. Wet meadows along rivers, Kooskooskie Yalley. June. n. 503. 

4. Cares Jamem, Torrey. C, compacta, E, Br. Hook. FI, Bor. Am, 
V, 2.^3, 220. 

Hab. Saline swamps of the Platte, growing with Trighcliin marUimum^ 
July, n, 48, 

5. Cares incimy Boott, MSS. nov. sp. Ditfert a C. scahraia^ Schkulir, 
perigyniis Isevibiis, etc., squamis focmineis viscidis, etc. — -F. B, 

Hab. Eieh mould; thickets of the fertile plains above Colville. 

6. Cares IlougJitoniiy Torrey, var. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. voL ii. p. 228. 
Hab. Swampy prairies along willow thickets, highlands of Uez Percez 

Indians. June. n. 416. 

7. Cares Rkliardsoni^ Br. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. t. 223. 
Hab. Dry, stony, shady slopes of mountain woods in the Coeur 

d’Aleine country. May. 333. 

8. Cares Pemisglmnicay Linn. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. 
Hab. On the fertile grassy plains between Kanzas and Platte Eiver. 

May. n, 73. 

9. Cares lanuginosa^ Ms. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 223. C. 
pelHta, Muhl. 

Hab. On the fertile grassy plains between Kanzas and Platte Eivers. 
May. n. 72. 

10. Cares aurea^ Nutt.; — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 226. 

Hab. Thickets in springy meadows, Upper Oregon and Missouri terri- 
tories, July, August, n. 120. 

dUAUmTiM, Jim. 

1. Alopecuriis aristiilatm, Muh. — ^Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 233. 
PIab. Stony, loamy, exsiccated pools, Gamash prairie of the CcEur 
d’Aleine. May. w. 323. 

1. Hierochloe horeaUsyBmm. et Schultes.'— Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii 
p. 234, 

VOL. VII.' ' 3 G , 
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Hab. Stony, mossy borders of Coeur d’Aleine Lake. April. 7i. 320. 
1. Piialaris armdmacea, L. — Hook. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 234. 

Hab. Banks of rivulets in meadows, Upper Oregon. August. 216. 
I, Panicum viscldunij Elliott. — Hook. EL Bor. Am, vol. ii. p. 236. 
Hab. Stony banks of the Kooskooskie and of Sweet Biver. June, 
July. n. 475, 491. 

1. Stipa Sparta, Trin. — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol ii. p. 237. 

Hab. Sandy valley of Lower Platte ; sparingly over the Upper Colum- 
bia and Spokan-river Yalley. June, July. n. 146. 

2. membramcea, Ph. Kimth. Eriocoma cuspidatum, Hook, FI. 
Bor. Am. v. 2. p. 237. 

Hab. Scattered over the whole range of desert of Missouri territory. 
June, July. n. 23. 

{To be contimied.) 


On two new Umbelliferous Plants from the Alps of South-eastern Aus-* 
tralia; by Ur. Ferdinand Mueller, Government Botanist for 
the Colony of Yictoria. 

(Plates XL and XII.) 

UicHOPETALUM, n. g. Hydrocotylearum. 

Char. Gen. Flores hermaphroditi. Calycis lobi albi, membranacei, pe- 
taloidei, petalis conformes, decidui. Petala sessilia, ovato-eliiptica, 
apice non inflexo, obtuso. Stamina petalis breviora. Styli diver- 
gentes. Stylopodia crassa, subulata. Fructus iramaturus a dorso 
compressus ?, subovatus ; mericarpia quinque-juga, evittata. Carpo- 
pliorum indivisum. — Kerha p7vst7'ata, pei'emiis, acaulis, Mspida, Alpes 
Australise mcolens. Scapi apliyllL Eolia longe petiolaia, suhrotunda, 
3-5-Zo5«, lohis inciso-crenaiis. Ximhdb^paucijlorce, simplices vel sub- 
composites j involucro mayno, Uiphyllo, foiiolis scepe concretk. 
Flores albi, guasi decapetali, antheris atTo-7'ufis. (Tab. XI.) 

1. Uichopetalum m7iM?^c2^^ace2m, Eerd. Mueller. 

Hab. In locis glareosis nive deliquescente irrigatis et circa fontes Al- 
piurn Australiae,^ alt. 5-7000 ped., ^. Munj^ang Mountains.— 
Anth. IBS tatis initio. 

* Avery similar species bas been found on the Alps of Tasmania by Mr. Milligan. 

— Ed. 
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Radix crassa, fasciciilato-ramosa vel subsimplex. Retioli l--3'Morigb 
basi vaginaiites, et scapi setulis ssepe ramellosis spaxsis hispidis neG- 
non pilis stellatis parcissime conspersi, Folia numerosa, longa 
et lata, lierbacea, parcios quam petioli Mspida, prope basin rotunda- 
tarn vel leviter emarginatam Integra, medio et antice plus minusve 
3~5-fida, lobis obtusis profunde et irregulariter crenatis. Scapi pe- 
tioiorum longitiuline. Inwlucri foliola 2-3, inseqnalia, disjuneta vel 
interdiim in cupulam basi coalita, hispida, oblonga, Integra, vel ovata 
et rotundata, tunc lobata, semper basi dilatata, umbellis sequilonga 
vel breviora. Umhellce simplices, pedicellis inEequalibns setnligeris 
1-4'" ioiigis, vel compositse, radiis pliiribus uncialibus et brevioribus 
iimbellulam illi simplici persimilem et similiter involucratam geren- 
tibus. Oalycis tubus 1-1 J'" longiis, cujus margini repando insident 
lobi (sivis sepala) sesquilineam longi, scilicet petalis altemi et sta- 
minibus oppositi, uninerves. Retala calycis lobis tarn forma et mag- 
nitudine quam consistentia, structura, et colore exacte aequalia ! An- 
therm ovato-rotundse, subdidymse, e rufo nigrescentes, longae, 
dorso affixes : filamenta petalis diraidio breviora. Stpli additis sty- 
lopodiis vix 1'^' longi. Plantam fructiferam nondum reperi. 

Tills well-marked genus is allied to Xanthosia and OschatAa, but 
differs from both and from all other genera of the order in the large 
deciduous membranous calyx-lobes, which so entirely resemble tbe pe- 
tals that at first sight the flower appears to be 10-petalous. 

Plate XL Pig. 1, bud; 2, flower; 3, petal ; 4, unripe fruit; 5, 
transverse section of ditto : — all magnified. 

Microsciadium. 

Microsciadium cimeifolmm^ Perd. Mueller ; radice perenni, caulibus 
herbaceis erectis, foliis cuneatis 3-9~nerviis apice 3— 9-dentatis vel 
laciiiiatis, floribus paniculatis, petalis glabris, fructibus subovatis 
leviter compressis, mericarpiis 5-eostatis. — Fozoa cimeifoUa^ P. 
Mueller in Transactions of the Yictoria Institute for 1854, 1855.— 
Centella cumifiolia^ P. MuelL MSS. et Herb. (Tab. XII., sub iiom. 
Ce7itellm cimeifolim.) 

Hab. In spliagnetis alpinis montium Cobboras-mountains, 6000 ped. 
elevatione.— Anth. mstate.— pedalis vel humiiior. Folia cras- 
siusciila, unciam vel sesquiunciam longa, apice 3-9^" lata, in petioium 
bi-quadripollicarem sensim angustata, venis anastomosantibus ner- 
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visqiie subtilibus perciirsa; lacinise dentesve nunc acuti nunc obtiisi. 
Caitlis niidnSj superne in pedimculos satis distantes varie longos so- 
lutus. UmhelliiliB paiiciflorae, non raro ad florem unicuin reductJB, 
Brackolm tot qiiot dores, liiieari-subulatae, interdum inciste. Beiji- 
fructu plus minusve longiores. Calyx breviter 5-clentatus. 
Petala alba, oblongo-ovata, satis drma, saltern lineam nieticntia, 
Wructiis cum stylopodiis crassis lineas duas longi, stylis reflexis co- 
ronati, ad coxnmissuram leniter contracti. 

Plate XII. (under tlie name of Qeiitella cimei folia). Pig. 1, bud; 
2, flower ; 3, petal ; 4, fruit nearly mature ; 5, transverse section of 
ditto : — all magnified. 
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Mb. SBBXJcn’s of the Amazon to Beru. 

Letters have been received from the indefatigable explorer of the 
Amazon and its . tributaries, Mr. Spruce, who writes from Yurimagua, 
on the Eio Huallagua, in the Maquas province of Peru. Mr. Spruce 
is on his way to Tarapoto, at the eastern base of the Ancles, a country 
partially, indeed, explored by the German traveller, Poeppig, but one 
that no doubt affords a magnificent harvest to the botanist. 


Bb. P. Mueller’s appointment to he Botanist to the J^orth-ioest 
Australian Bxpedition. 

The venerable Drummond having, on account of his great age, de- 
clined to accompany the Expedition to the Victoria Iliver, our readers 
will learn w'itli great satisfaction that Dr. Eerdinand Alueller, the Colo- 
nial Botanist of Victoria, has accepted the appointment of Botanist to 
the North Australian Exploring Expedition, which Mr. Gregory is 
about to conduct. A person better qualified for the position it would 
be difficult to find, for to great botanical acquirements and indefatiga- 
ble zeal in collecting, observing, and studying, Dr. Alueller unites all 
the requisites of an experienced Australian explorer. For several years 
past the completion of the flora of South-eastern Australia has been the 
main object of Lr. Mueller’s travels and studies; the materials for this 
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have most prudently been prepared in duplicate, and transmitted to 
Kew, so that in case of any unforeseen event hindering the completion 
of this work by Dr. Mueller himself, the invaluable fruits of his labours 
will not thereby be lost to science. 

We shall eagerly look for further news from our indefatigable and 
talented correspondent, and communicate it at once to the public 
through the pages of this Journal. With still greater pleasure shall 
we look forward to the termination of his expedition, when it will 
doubtless be desirable that he should return to Europe, for the publi- 
cation of his Yictoria flora, with the fruits of the expedition upon which 
he is now starting. . 


Note on the Application of British Bushes in Sussex ; hp W. 

Borrer, Esq., E.L.S, 

1 have been examining our manufacturer ’’ as to what plants he 
makes use of in his various rush-fabrics, and he tells me he has used — 

Hard Bush Jmicus glaucus ; 

Soft Ptush „ effimis ; 

Hollow Bush „ conglomemtus : 

all the three for mats, the last two for chair-bottoms, and the Soft only 
in two modes of preparation for burning. He knows of no implement 
for preparing this but the human fingers. He has made, but not of late 
years, little dusting-brooms of the Folgtrichm commune ; and he has 
seen a “handsome” mat of a long sort of it that grows in the forest, 
lie never made onaof these, but can, if he “come across” the material. 

I think it is more than half a century ago that I have seen these 
“ Silk Brooms,” A member of my family, who grew up in the barha- 
rous region of the Sussex coast, and is thus but a denizen of these more 
advanced parts, says she never saw one. 

Tlie “ Bush-lights ” were formerly in very common use among our 
farm-house servants and the labourers. Now they are almost obsolete, 
but still, I am told, to be found in a few farm-houses. 

I have ordered a sample of each of the articles mentioned hhove, 
as soon as the season admits. The Bushes for burning I expect to 
have in a few days. I will not forego the honour of contributing to 
ilie Boy ai Museum. " .. . W. B. ■ 
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Note on the proposed Genus Fitchia of Dr. Meisner. 

At page 75 of our present volume it will be seen that Dr. Meisner^ 
under an impression that his Qremllea? cynancUcarpa will probably 
forui a new germs, has suggested that it should be called litcJiia, “ in 
honour of the Avell-known artist, whose numerous drawings in many of 
the best botanical works of England are not less admirable for scien- 
tific accuracy than for artistic skill and elegance but it is stated in 
a note by the Editor, that Dr. liooker had already dedicated a very 
distinct Composite genus of plants to Mr. Eitch, in the ® London Jour- 
nal of Botany,’ VoL IV. p. 640, t. 23, 24. 

Dr, Meisner, on being made aware of this, proposes for the Protea- 
ceous genus in question the name of Molloya^ “ in compliment to Mrs. 
Moiloy, of the Swan Eiver Colony, to whose zeal the British Herbaria 
are indebted for many valuable communications.” 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


EoliaOechidagea; 5^ Professor LineleYjE.E.S. Parts YI. and YII. 

The fifth and sixth Parts of this valuable work, completing the first 
volume, are now published, and are chiefly occupied with the extensive 
genus Omidmm^ a very few pages sufficing for Qalantlie^ Lmodonmi, 
and Qeodoy^um, We have elsewhere expressed our high opinion of the 
preceding numbers of this most important and laborious undertaking, 
and have to add that the present parts are in every respect worthy of 
their author. It is not too much to say that Dr. Liudley is the only 
living botanist capable of monographing the OrcUdem, and that in 
doing so he is confeiTing an inestimable benefit on botany as well as 
horticulture. The difficulties of the task are so many and so great, 
that it requires something more than talent, knowledge/and a long 
familiarity with the plants themselves in a living and dried state to 
surmount them ; it requires above all this more patience and skill in 
dissection, more tact in appreciating morphological characters, and 
more unwearied application in endeavours to unravel synonymy and 
to understand the enigmatical descriptions of spurious botanists, tliaii 
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any otter Natural Order of plants whatever. We have no hesitation 
at all in saying that the Onliidem are the most difficult group, of any 
extent, in the vegetable kingdom, and that it is a matter of congratu- 
lation to botanists that Dr. Lindley should have taken them up in the 
present form. We may add that it is a disinterested contribution to 
science, and we fear a very costly one to the author. 

Of the genera treated, QalanitJie contains thirty-eight species, most 
of them natives of India, and nearly one-half of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. Several are Japanese, one only is American, one ranges from 
India to Port Jackson, one inhabits the Society Islands, and another 
the Mauritius and South Africa. Limatodes contains ‘five species, all 
Indian ; Geodorum nine ; all, but one Australian species, are Indian. 
Of the fifty-two species contained in the above genera, fifteen were 
previously undescribed. 

The elaboration of the Oncidmm is however in every respect 
the magnum, opus of these Parts, and is alone a monograph of the 
utmost use. Whether we consider the number of species in cultiva- 
tion or the state of confusion the genus was in, both in our books and 
herbaria, it is a work of very great labour and application, and could 
hardly have been accomplished but for the author’s talent for drawing ; 
this enabled him to sketch, under the microscope, the important cha- 
racters taken from the labellum, especially of many specimens of each 
species, that were steamed and softened for the purpose, and to weigh 
the characters at leisure. One hundred and ninety-eight species are 
described, divided into fourteen sections; of this great number only 
about a dozen are described as new, which is the best assurance not 
only of the author’s knowledge of the literature of the Order, but of 
the skill and care with which it is worked up ; for we need hardly say 
that there is a host of new habitats given, and new amended charac- 
ters to old species, and a great reduction of spurious ones. It is in 
the investigation of such large genera as this, of the variability of 
whose species we have abundant pi’oof in every stove forced daily 
upon our notice, that the intelligent systematist often pauses to con- 
sider whether the characters he draws from one or other class of organs 
are the most constant, and in this case he is tempted to ask at times 
whether any are. Dr. Lindley does not avoid this most disliearteniiig 
point in his studies, but meets it boldly and well He says, In some 
of the sections, whether artificial or natural, into which Oncidium is 
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here divided, the limits of the species are clearly definable ; in others 
it is extremely doubtful whether some which tl|e author still retains 
ought to be admitted as anything anore than forms of one common 
type, as, for example, among the MunkibermlaicL It will also be 
found that supposed species are absolutely reduced without hesitation 
to an extent which the author once thought improbable ; but many 
months’ very careM critical re-examination of all the copious materials 
at Ms command leaves no doubt upon his mind that at least those 
supposed species which are now cancelled ought never to have been 
elevated to that rank ; he must, however, add that the badness of ma- 
terials, the imperfection of drawings and descriptions, and the misin- 
formation so common in gardens concerning countries, have rendered 
such errors unavoidable, even if no account is taken of the haste with 
which a botanist working without leisure must necessarily act.” 

Throughout the monograph we meet with similar expressions of 
caution and pliilosopliical treatment of the subject ; and above all, we 
have to admire the candid manner in which the author speaks of his 
own groups and sections. Some of these, though indispensable to the 
determination of the species, and the result of the most painstaking 
analysis and study, being after all pronounced wholly artificial. 

We need hardly say that the author’s habit of never throwing his 
words away is of the most essential value in a work of this kind. The 
descriptions are remarkably clear and terse, and there is no attempt 
in the English remarks to dilate upon trifies, or to give a fictitious 
value to a doubtful species, by over-describing oi’gans that vary in 
every specimen t this gives an appearance of brevity to the diagnoses 
and descriptions, which however, when applied to the specimens, prove 
to be ample and lucid as well as accurate and skilfully drawn up. 

In acknowledging with his accustomed eagerness the assistance Ire 
has received from others in the elaboration of OnGulmm^ Dr. Lindley 
pays a well-merited compliment to Professor Beiclienbach, jun, ‘* IIe 
would add, that in the revision of this genus his thanks are not only 
clue to iiis usual correspondents, but most especially to Professor H, €1. 
Eeichenbaeh, jiim, of Leipzig, a most acute and experienced orcliido- 
logist, without whose invaluable assistance it would have been impos- 
sible to form an opinion concerning many species published by Conti- 
nental writers.’* 
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Befinitiom of Rare or hUJierto Undescrihed Australian Plants, 
chiefly collected within the hoimdafm of the Colony of Victoria; hj 
Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, Government Botanist for tlie Colony 
of Victoria. 

At the moment of Dr. Mueller’s departure on the Exploring Expe- 
dition to North-west Australia, we have the pleasure to receive from 
him the following descriptive characters of some of his many interest- 
ing discoveries. These have indeed appeared in the 'Transactions of 
the Victoria Institute and of the Philosophical Society of Victoria, 
1854-5,’ but as that work is likely to faU into the hands of few 
European botanists, we are anxious to do all in our power to make 
tliese discoveries known to them. It is more than probable that when 
the plants here defined come to be com;pared with the coRections in 
our extensive Herbaria in this country, some of them will be found 
to be already described; but that must be a work of time. In the 
meanwhile, we give the account in the Author’s own words. — ^E d. 

L Banunculaoej:. 

1. Ranunculus Millan% P. Muell. ; dwarf, stemless; root fasciculate- 
fibrous; scape simple, one-flowered, solitary, spreading-downy, of the 
length of or shorter than the petioles ; leaves phanatisect, glabrous or, 
VOL. VIII. ® 
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together with the upper part of the petioles, scantily downy ; segments 
few, linear, undivided or bi-trisect, terminated by a gland ; sepals ap- 
pressed, glabrous, nearly ovate, with membranous margins ; petals five 
to ten, white, obovate to oblong-cuneate, almost twice as long as the 
calyx; nectar-pit distant from the base, margined, covered by a hardly 
perceptible scale ; carpels few, glabrous, broad-ovate, compressed, mar- 
gined, smooth, with a hooked style, 

Hab, In gravelly places on most of the summits of the Australian 
Alps, irrigated by the melting snow. 

I should have referred this neat little plant to the Tasmanian 
namts, were the discrepancy in the colour of the petals, a character of 
such validity in this genus, not too manifest ; for -whilst to that species 
bright yellow petals are attributed, I found them always white in this, 
and assuming only a slight yellow tinge when drying. 

In selecting the specific name, I desire to pay a slight tribute to the 
scientific merits of A. McMillan, Esq., who not only forced with skill 
and enterprise his way first into Gipps’ Land, opening one of the finest 
districts in the whole of Australia to civilization, but also named and 
ascended Mount Wellington, w^here I became origiualfy acquainted with 
this plant. 

2. [Ranunculus memoneiiB^ E, Muell. ; glabrous or hirsute; root fas- 
ciculate ; stem thick, simple, erect, one- to three-flowered, below leaf- 
less, at the base vaginate ; leaves veined, the radical ones on long and 
strong petioles, orbicular, divided to the base into three or flve lobes, 
these deeply three- to five-cleft, covering each other, their lobules va- 
riously cut, acute; bracteal leaves large, cordate-orbicular, dissected, 
sessile, clasping ; peduncle naked, or with a smaller bracteolar leaf ; 
sepals five to seven, ovate, appressed, slightly villous ; petals large, 
white, generally numerous, twice or three times as long as the calyx, 
narrow oblong-cuneate, entire ; nectar-pits solitary, margined ; carpels 
turgid, even, glabrous, margined ; the style hooked at the ex- 
tremity., , ^ 

Hab. On springs at the summit of the Alunyang Mountains. 

This charming and interesting species forms, after Gremllea Victorm, 
Muell., the greatest ornament to the snowy mountains of continental 
Australia. It differs from the similarly showy species of New Zealand 
in its white petals, and approaches rather to the European alpine type 
of the genus represented by R. aconiti/olius^ glacialis, etc. 
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B. Myosurus Australis,^ E. Muell ; scape filiform or setaceous, up- 
wards but sligMly thickened; petals and sepals very small; fruit-spike 
narrowly terete, somewhat acute, about an inch long ; carpels numerous, 
closely intricate, rhomboid or almost deltoid, acuminate at the thickened 
base, slightly spreading ; styles very short. 

Hab. On moist places or on the open plains where rain-water lodges 
for a considerable time, near the Emu Creek, Hopkins Eiver, A-voca, 
Avon, Eichardson, and Murray, sometimes abundant. 

It is not a little surprising that this genus, of which hitherto only 
two species, namely, M. minimm from Europe, and M. aristatus from 
the Cordilleras of Chili, have been noticed, should find its representa- 
tive also in Australia. Our species is closely allied to M, minimus; it 
differs chiefly in the loose extra-curved bases of the carpels. 

4. Caltha intfoldba, E, Muell. ; dwarf; leaves on long petioles, has 
tate-ovate, notched at the summit, perfectly entire, enlarged at the base 
by two long lobes; these bend inward, are oblong-hnear and dilated 
below ; scape one-flowered, very short ; sepals white, five to eight, de- 
ciduous, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; carpels five to nine, with three 
seeds in each, and a long straight style, reflexed at the top. 

Hab. On gravelly places on the Australian Alps, irrigated during 
the summer months by the melting snow. Mount Hotham, Mount 
Latrobe, and Munyang Mountains. 

Distinguished from C. Nom-Zelandm principally by its white flowers 
and longer leaf-lobes. It is the only known New Holland species. 

II. CBUCIBERiE. 

5. Cardamine laciniata^ E, Muell.; perennial, erect, glabrous; leaves 
nearly all radical, on long petioles, lanceolate, remotely toothed or laci- 
niate or sometimes pinnatipartite ; flowers in the raceme remote ; petals 
oblong-cuneate, hardly twice as long as the sepals ; siliqiias as well as 
their pedicels spreading ; style short ; seeds brown, slightly wrinkled. 

Hab. On moist grassy as well as on boggy places, along rivers and 
creeks; it often indicates a saline soil. 

6. Cardamine eustylis, E. Muell. ; dwarf, glabrous or somewhat 
downy; root creeping; stem thin, upwards naked; leaves petiolate, 
pinnatisect ; segments five to seven, ovate or oblong, lobulate or with 
a few teeth, the terminal one the largest, the inferior ones narrowed 

Apparently not different from M, minimus, L, — En, 
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into the base ; pedicels at length remote, spreading ; petals shorter 
than the calyx 5 style longer than the diameter of the spreading 
siiiqna. 

Hab. On moist sandy places on the Murray Eiver, in South Aus- 
tralia. 

Not unlike G, sarmentosa, Eorst. 

7 . Sisymbrium (§ Arabidopsis) cardaminoide^^ E. Muell. ; annual, dif- 
fuse, somewhat hairy ; leaves lanceolate, entire or on both sides with 
one or two teeth ; pedicels expanded, hardly half as long as the siliqua ; 
nerve of the valves thin \ petals white ; filaments linear-subulate ; style 
short ; stigma indistinctly bilobed. 

Hab. On sand-ridges near the entrance of the Murray Eiver. 

8. Sisymbrium trisectum^ F. MueE. ; suffruticose, glabrous, erect ; 
leaves glaucous, divided into three linear, filiform segments ; pedicels 
thread-like, three or four times shorter than the siliqua, slightly spread- 
ing; style veiy short or wanting; stigma dilated. 

Hab. In the desert on the Murray Eiver, on Spencer’s and St. Yin- 
cent’s Gulf, and near Lake Torrens. 

9. Capsella (§ Hutchinsia) antipoday^ F. Muell ; annual ; stems sim- 
ple or Ettle branched, ascending, foliate ; leaves all petiolate, pinnately 
parted or entire, glabrous ; lateral lobes two or three on each side, 
ovate or oblong, the terminal one larger ; petals white, ovate, unguicu- 
late ; eal}^ for some time persistent, half as long as the coroUa ; silicles 
elliptical, shorter than the pedicels, 4-12-seeded; stigma subsessile. 

Hab, In the Elack Forest, and on the suimnit of Mount Alexander, 
Of great affinity with HutcUnsia petrcea. 

10. Lepidium (§ Hileptiiim) amUgtmm^ F. Muell. ; perennial ; stem up- 
right, branched, somewhat scabrous ; upper leaves linear, entire or with 
a tooth at the apex and with a broad basis, sessile; flowers furnished 
with petals; silicles of the length of the pedicels, ovate-oblong, atte- 
nuated at the apex, with a very short emarginature, which includes the 
subsessile stigma. 

Hab. On the Murray Eivdr in South Australia. Allied to Lepidium 
Jiyssopifolitm ; silicles two lines long. 

11. Lepidium (§ Lepia) monoplocoideB^ F. Muell; perennial; stems 
upright or ascending, branched, scabrous from small papulae ; leaves 

* Brobably S*. wliicii is found botli in South-eastern Australia and in 

Tasmania, or H, Australis^ H.f. M. Tasman. 
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iineatj entires sliglitly tapering into the base, flowers without petals; 
silicles orbicnlai’s acuminate, with a broad keel, a little longer than the 
flat pedicel, their lobules conniyent, surpassing in length the style. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray Eiver, towards the junc- 
tion of the Murrumbidgee. 

A rare species, almost intermediate between Lepiditm and Motioploca, 

12, Mono^loco. leptopetalayl^.M.ne\l,; fruticiilose ; branches iiunie- 
rous, scabrous ; leaves semiterete ; petals lanceolate-linear, long acu- 
minate ; silicles ovate, of equal length with the pedicel ; their lobules 
at the extremity connivent, half as long as the style. 

Hab. In the Murray desert, not unfrequeiit. 

13. Stenopetalum (§ Camelinella) sjphcerocarptm ; glabrous; stems 
filiform; lower leaves of the stem tripartite, their segments and the 
upper leaves linear, entire ; pedicels filiform, nodding, longer than the 
calyx ; petals white, exceeding with its linear curled appendage twice 
the sepals ; silicles globose, nerveless, hardly of the length of the pe- 
dicel; each cell containing from six to eight seeds; funicles shorter 
than the seeds. 

Hab. On moist sandy places on the Murray Eiver, at Lyndoch Yal- 
ley, Crystal Brook, and various places on Spencer’s Gulf. 

14. Blennodia al^estris, F. Muell. ; perennial, dwarf ; stems erect, 
nearly naked, thinly pubescent, rarely branched ; leaves lanceolate or 
ovate, toothed or nearly entire, gradually tapering into the petiole ; 
flowers white, corymbose ; style short ; pedicels divaricate, of the length 
of the siliqua ; valves distinctly one-nerved ; seeds disposed in two rows, 
brown, minutely foveolate. 

Hab. In subalpine grassy places at the sources of the Murray and 
Snowy Elvers. 

Erysimmn hremyes^ curvipes^ hlennodes (B, lasiocarpa^ MSS.), are 
congeners of this plant, but as the cotyledons are at times slightly 
bent inward, I am uncertain whether the genus ought not to be united 
with Biplotaxis or Morlcandia, 

III. BROSERACEiE, ' 

15, Drosera F. Muefl. ; stem foliate, simple, decum- 

bent or ascending; leaves scattered, nearly sessile, long and narrow, 
caudate, above and along the margins glandulose-pilose ; racemes either 

* Apparentiy the same as i>. PkEch.— E d. 
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opposite to or alternate with the leavesj hardly of their length ; three- to 
ten-flowered, covered with short, gland-bearing hairs ; segments of the 
five-parted calyx lanceolate, gradually narrowed upwards, about equal 
in length with the capsule, and half as long as the whitish petals ; 
styles three, divided at the base, its divisions filiform, incurved at the 
top I seeds egg-shaped, clathrate. 

Has. On the moist gravelly margins of the lakes on the Murray 
Eiver, towards Eustone. 

This is the first extratropical species of this section of Drosem with 
which we are acquainted. It approaches D, Wmlaymiiana, from Cochin 
China. This is however only one of many tropical forms of plants 
which, transgressing the torrid zone, advance as far south as the Mur- 
ray Desert, 

IT. PoiiYGALE^, 

16 . Polygala 'oeroniced^ P. MueU. ; stem suffruticose at the base, 
erect or diffused, nearly terete, hardly branched, as well as the pedun- 
cles and pedicels puberulous; leaves alternate, close to each other, soon 
smooth, the lower ones ovate or round, the upper ones lanceolate, acute, 
apiculate, net-veined, on very short petioles, and with a slightly recurved 
margin ^ racemes lateral and terminal, few-flowered ; middle bracteole 
ovate-lanceolate, longer than the lateral ones, hut much shorter than 
the pedicel; exterior sepals spreading, the interior ones ovate, con- 
tracted into a cuneate base, blunt, apiculate, glabrous, veined, of the 
length of the crested kee}, and likewise of the roundish, obcordate, 
broad-winged, glabrous capsule ; ovary tapering into a very short stalk ; 
seeds ovate, sparingly hairy, twice the length of the strophiole. 

Hab. In grassy or gravelly places, from King Eiver to the Goul- 
bourne Eiver. 

It is remarkable that since Brown noticed, in the Appendix to 
Plinders’ Yoyage, the presence of the genus Folygala in Australia, no 
Australian species has untE now been described. 

17. Comesperma (§ Disepalum) pQlygaloides,-\ P. MuelL; smooth; 
leaves approximated, flat, narrow or linear-lanceolate, acute, glaucous ; 
raceme somewhat dense, purple; pedicels, shorter than the flowers; 
lateral bracteoles about half as long as the intermediate one; lobes of 

* Allied to some Asiatic species. — E d. 
t Apparently very ueaidy allied to C. myata^ Xab. — Ed. 
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tlie anterior sepal acute ; carina gibbous at tbe top, bardiy sborter tban 
tbe wings. 

Hab. In barren plains at tbe Avoca, Guicben Bay, and Encounter Bay. 

In habit approaching to C. mmiltmi, 

V. PlTTOSPOREiE. 

18. Mariantbus E. Muell. ; innovations silky ; branches 

climbing, slightly pubescent, at length smooth ; leaves patent, petiolate, 
out of an almost heart-shaped base, ovate, oblong or lanceolate, apicu- 
late, net-veined, puberulous, above soon turning smooth, slightly hairy 
beneath ; margins undulate, revolute, densely haiiy, as well as the 
nerves j pedicels axillary, solitary or in pairs, rarely tribracteolate at 
tbe base, equal to or twice the length of the petiole, pubescent as 
well as the calyx; flowers pendulous; sepals lanceolate, acuminate, 
four or five times shorter than the cylindrical, somewhat bell-shaped, 
puberulous, orange-yellow corolla ; anthers yellow ; germen villous, 
silky; capsules narrow-elliptical, somewhat compressed, with a longi- 
tndinal furrow, bilocular, villous ; cells many-seeded. 

Hab. On shady rivulets, by cataracts, and in fissures of the rocks, 
in the Grampians, and Yictoria and Serra Eanges ; in South Australia, 
on the Onkaparinga, and in the Lofty Banges. 

This remarkable and beautiful species extends the geographical limits 
of the genus Mariantlms to the eastern portion of this continent, and 
is the only one hitherto known from beyond tbe boundaries ofWestera 
Australia. At the Grampians it is accompanied with other features of 
the Swan Eiver flora, as species of LepidoholuSj LJiotzk^a^ and Calec- 
fasia, not previously observed so far towards the east. 

YI. Caryophylle/e. 

19. Colobanthus jptdvinaris, E. Muell. ; perennial, glabrous ; stems 
numerous, moss-like, tufted ; leaves densely crowded, rigid, squarrose, 
broad, subulate, channelled, triquetrous, pungent, shining, with a 
slightly indexed mncro ; sheaths close ; flowers solitary, terminal, on 
very short and thick peduncles, pentamerous : sepals from a broad 
base lanceolate-subulate, hardly longer than the egg-shaped capsule, 
and nearly twice as long as the stamens. 

Hab. On the highest and barest gravelly tops of the Munyang Moun- 
tains (6000--65 00 feet). 
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This forms a near approach to 0. BenthamimiiiSy’¥mz\. {C, stihidatus^ 
Hook. £1)3 a native of Cape Horn and the Falkland Isles, though 
not found either in Hew Zealand or Tasmania, but is apparently 
identical with the pentamerous form of C, BentJiamiams from Camp- 
bell’s Island. Since also my plant invariably shows a quinary division 
of the flowers, I have separated it from the South American one, 
following Dr. Hooker’s suggestions^ in the ‘Flora Antarctica,’ p. 247. 

VII. Malvace.®. 

New genus : Gkeevesia, Muell, — Calyx closed, at the full maturity 
of the fruit expanding into five segments, surrounded by five shorter 
lanceolate spreading bracteoles. Fetals five, much shorter than the 
calyx, twisted, never expanded, adnate to the tube of the stamens, and 
concealed by the calyx. Anthen five, ovate, kidney-shaped, one-celled ; 
pollen-grains obliquely ovate-spherical, echinulate. BtyU^ ten, dilated 
into convex, at length peniciUate, stigmas. Car^idia five, perfectly free, 
net-veined, indehiscent, one-seeded, oblique-ovate, slightly keeled. Seeds 
kidney-shaped, smooth, filling the cell. 

This highly remarkable genus, which has been dedicated to Dr. Aug. 
Greeves, one of our warmest supporters of science, is as distinct from 
Favonia, to winch it ranks next, as from all other genera of this Order, 
and is well distinguished by its extmordinaiy character of covering 
with its perfectly connate sepals the little twisted corolla, which there- 
fore does not see daylight until shrivelled np, and long after fecunda- 
tion, when at length the calyx unfolds to set free the ripe carpels. 

20. Greevesia cleisocalyx, F. Muell. 

Hab. Discovered in eastern tropical Australia diuing Dr. Leichhardt’s 
exploring expedition, by Mr. D. Bunce, and now cultivated in the 
Botanic Garden at Melbourne. 

A small shrub, with oblong or ovate-cordate crenate leaves, which 
are covered underneath with a grey toraeutum. 

New genus : Howittia, F. Muell.— five-cleft, without an in- 
volucre, shorter than the petals. Bfam&is numerous, all separately 
emerging from the tube, kidney-shaped, one-celled. Fallen- 

grains globose, scabrous. Styles three, connate into one. Stigma club- 

^ The suggestion is no more than a question whether the tetramerons and penta- 
merons forms of this Colohmithu^ have not as good a title to be considered species, 
as Sper^uia mginoides has to be separated from Sagina frocumlens, — Ed, 
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sliaped, tiiree-iobed. Capsule sessile, depressed, with tliree valves and 
tliree cells ; valves bearing the septum in the middle ; cells two-seeded, 
including at the top a slight quantity of woolly hair. Axis of the cap- 
sule persistent, thread-like. Seeds obovate, three-sided. 

This new Malvaceous genus, which bears, in acknowledgment of his 
devotion to botany, Di\ Godfrey HowitTs name, is nearest related to 
LaguTKBa, less to Fugosia. 

21. Howittia trilocularisy F. Miiell. 

Hab. On bushy declivities around Lake King. 

A flexile shrub, attaining the height of twenty feet i leaves ovate or 
oblong-lanceolate, with a heart-shaped base, above scabrous, beneath 
tomentose; stipules never distinctly developed ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary, (iiifbrra, single-flowered; petals obovate, purplish. 

22. Sida rntricakty F. MuelL ; fruticuiose, upright or difliise, much 
branched; leaves sm'all, ovate-roundish, truncate at the top, toothed, 
but entire at the cuiieate base, above scantily, beneath densely covered 
with grey stellate hairs ; petioles much shorter than the leaves, often 
surpassing in length the subulate setaceous stipules ; peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, drooping, shorter than the leaves ; segments of the calyx 
subdeltoid ; carpels five, a little depressed, on the back almost even 
and piiberulous, at the commissura netted; seeds brown, piiberulous. 

Hab. Ill sandy, loamy plains between Mount Hope and the Murray, 
also towards the Darling Eiver. 

This bears some afiinity to Sida corrugata^ but its growth is upright 
and intiicate ; it is much more robust, the flowers, leaves, and capsules 
are much smaller, the latter not rough, 

2S. Sida limnillbm^ F. MuelL; suffruticose, procumbent; leaves 
thin, ovate-oblong, obtuse, cordate or rounded at the base, unequally 
and deeply crenate, above scantily, beneath densely covered with a 
stellate, somewhat shining indument; petioles hardly the length of the 
leaves, but longer than the subulate-linear stipules ; peduncles axillary, 
solitary or two or three together, filiform, articulated near the middle, 
nearly equal to the length of the petiole; segments of the calyx sub- 
deltoid, acute ; carpels eight to ten, depressed, rough, at the commis- 
sure asperoiis ; seeds brown, smooth. 

Hab. ■ In dry plains on the Avoca and Murray. In South Australia, 
on St. Vincent’s Gulf, and the Kapunda. 

Not dissimilar to 

VOL. VIII. ■ C 
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24. Abiitilon BeJirmimn, E. MuelL ; stem herbaceous, upright, 
hardly branched, as well as the leaves covered with a velvet-like to- 
ment; leaves cordate, acuniiiiate, repand or slightly crenate, about as 
long as the petiole ; stipules linear-subulate, deciduous ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-fiowered, or terminal with several flowers, arti- 
culated above the middle, often shorter than the petiole ; segments of 
the calyx ovate-lanceolate, acute ; carpels nine to twelve, tomentose- 
puhescent, compressed, oblique, ovate, aristate, with two to four black 
somewhat scabrous seeds. 

IIab. In lagoons which become dry, and on the margins of lakes on 
the Murray, Loddon, Darling, and Murrumbidgee rivers. 

25. Abutiion otocarpimi^ E. Muell. ; fruticose, upright, all over 
grey-velutinoiis ; leaves cordate-orbiculate, blunt, unequally crenate, of 
nearly equal length with the petiole ; stipules linear, subulate, decidu- 
ous; peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered, towards the top arti- 
culate, but little surpassing the length of the petioles ; segments of the 
calyx inflated, cymbiform, long-acuminate ; carpels numerous, shorter 
than the calyx, very compressed, ear-shaped, nearly membranaceous, 
velutino-pubescent, with one to three black glabrous rough seeds. 

Hab. Yery rare, on sand-hills on the Murray, towards the junction 
of the Barling. 

This Abutilo7i is allied to A. halopJiihm (E. MueH. in Linnsea, xxv. 
p. 381), from Spencer’s Gulf, 

YIIL BuETTNEKIACEiE. 

26. Thomasia petalocalyx^ Schlecht. 

This is the T. macrocal’i/x of Schlechtendal (Linnsea, xx. p, 633), 
not of Steudel. Hispid with starry hairs ; leaves petiolate, oblong, 
entire, blunt on the summit and rounded on the base; stipules large, 
foliaceous, oblique, ovate or half-cordate ; racemes lateral, simple, 
few-flowered ; segments of the hypocalycine bracteole lanceolate ; pe- 
tals flve or wanting; germen short-downy, pointed; style glabrous, 
as long as the anthers, which are at the top short-dehiscent ; capsule 
three- celled. 

Hab, On coast rocks of Wilson’s Promontory, on scrubby places of 
the Bugle Eanges, and on the Gawler and Murray Eivers. The first 
species known from the eastern portion of Australia. 

27. Lasiopetalum E. Muell.; leaves coriaceous, narrow-oblong. 
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obtuse, above at length perfectly smooth, beneath covered with a vel- 
vety grey-brown toment ; cyme few-flowered, about as long as the op- 
posite leaf ; basilar bracteoie linear, the upper one tripartite and half 
as long as the calyx, with unilateral linear scarcely unecpial segments ; 
lacinia^ of the calyx outside starry grey-hairy, inside smooth, oyate- 
lanceolate, acute 5 germeti blunt, wdiite velutinous. 

Hab, In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray Eiver and ’St. Vincent's 
Gulf, where it wms at first observed by Dr. H. Behr. 

28. Corethrostylis Scluilzerm^ B. Muell. ; leaves thin, cordate, some- 
what acute, above asperulous, beneath grey-green and thinly tomen- 
tose; cyme about as long as the opposite leaf ; bracteoles linear- filiform, 
undivided, solitary, the upper one a little remote from the calyx, which 
is whitish, almost membraneous, marcescent and not spotted ; petals 
opposite to the filament, smooth or outward hairy ; germeii white from 
glandless velvet hair j style, with exception of the summit, densely 
retro-pilose. 

Hab. Ill the Salt Platt at Guichen Bay and on Mount Benson. 

Intermediate between Q. memhranacea and 0. cordifolla from the 
w^estern coast of Australia, to which part of the country the genus was 
formerly considered to be restricted. 

(2b he continued^ 


Dr. Feedinand Muellee and the Noetii Australian Exploring 
Expedition. 

In our last, or December Humber of this Journal, we briefly men- 
tioned the appointment of Mr. Mueller as Botanist to the above- 
mentioned Expedition. This judicious measure originated, we believe, 
with his Excellency the Governor-General of Australia, Sir William 
Denison, and a more fortunate choice could not have been made. 

The exact destination or particular route of the party is probably 
known to few, save the Commander of the Expedition ; but at a meeting 
of the Geographical Society, held on the 10th December, a letter was 
read from Mr. Kent, dated Sydney, August 12 th, 1855, giviiig iii- 
formatiGu respecting the North Australian Expedition, which had left 
Moretoii Bay in August last, in a barque and a schooner. It was 
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under the command of Mr. Gregory, accompanied by his brother and 
by Messrs. Baines, Wilson, Mueller, Elsey, Hood, and fourteen men, 
with fifty horses, two hundred sheep, and provisions and stores for two 
years. Sir E. Murchison explained the projected course of this Expe- 
dition from Moreton Bay, by sea, to the mouth of the Victoria Eiver, 
on the north-west coast. It was intended to ascend that river to its 
source, and determine the boundaries of the drainage towards the north 
coast to the interior. The Expedition, passing eastward, would pro- 
bably skirt the northern limits of Sturt's Central Desert, and reach 
the head-waters of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria : 
thence it was hoped that it wmuld be in a condition to penetrate, 
southwards, to the great head of the Bareo Eiver, which was the north- 
ernmost point reached by Sir T. Mitchell and Mr. Kennedy, on their 
Journeys from Syclnejr towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. These opera- 
tions would greatly enlarge our knowledge of Northern Australia, and 
open up coinmimication between it and the Southern Colonies, 

Our first notice of the appointment of Dr. Mueller was from him- 
self, as will be seen from the following extract of his letter to us, dated 
“Sydney, 12th July, 1855.” 

“ This will probably be the last letter which I shall have the honour 
of addressing to you for a long time, since I have now definitely ac- 
cepted the appointment of Botanist for the North Australian Expedi- 
tion. I have accepted this appointment reluctantly, and only after 
Ms Excellency the Governor-General had expressed his opinion, that 
through your influence I might be permitted to retain a set of speci- 
mens to be formed during the Expedition, in order that I might de- 
scribe what we may be able to add to botanical science. I sincerely 
trust that you, Sir William, will not let me pray in vain; for when I 
say that it would have been in my power to discover many hundred new 
plants in the meanwhile on the borders of the seUled districts of Aus- 
tralia, without engaging in an expedition of such eminent dangers and 
privations, and that my fixed appointment in Victoria will probably 
render it difficult for me to visit England for the purpose of describing 
my collections, then I think you will agree with me in viewing my re- 
quest as a just one ; and I feel convinced, from former kindness which 
I experienced from you, that you would not wish I should sink to the 
position of a mere collector. 

“ I am so inultifariously occupied, with arrangements, that I can 
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add but little to tliis request ; I will however state, that in case of 
my death I have made arrangements for my own private herbarium 
and collections, and the manuscripts of the Mora of Yictoria, to be for- 
warded to England for publication.” 

Dr. Mueller’s most just and reasonable request to be allowed to have 
a full set of his specimens for his especial use has been forwarded to us 
by the Colonial Office ; and the Chief Secretary of the Colonies has not 
failed to grant his sanction to so modest a request from a true in an of 
scieoee, as Dr. Mueller is. 

A seconJ letter on this subject from Dr. Mueller, — showing that 
even in the environs of Sydney, in the midst of the bustle of prepara- 
tion for a long and hazardous journey, he can collect information, if 
it be only in relation to the geographical limits of Australian plants, 
— will 'afford some interesting extracts. It is dated “ On board the 
Monarch, olf Moreton Bay, July *22, 185S.” 

111 a former letter addressed to you, I had only time to inform you 
that I was on leave of absence for eighteen months, without support 
from the Victoria Government, to resume my labours in Melbourne at 
the beginning of 1857. My favourite plan was to traverse, at my own 
expense, the interior districts of Eastern Subtropical Australia in the 
meanwhile, when I hoped to advance a little further our knowledge of 
Australian plants. Since however my private resources are reduced to 
almost nothing, I accepted the appointment as Botanist for the North 
Australian Expedition, wffiich his Excellency the Governor-General had 
been pleased to confer upon me. Still I am far from expressing here- 
with, that ffiiancial reflections influenced me to embark in an expedi- 
tion into tropical Australia. In fact it has been with very great re- 
luctance that I accepted the appointment, dangerous as it is, not only 
with regard to our personal safety, but also perhaps to my position as 
a botanist. Eor if in any degree a comparison will be drawn between 
the results probably arising from botany in this expedition, and those 
which are generally gained in tropical peregrinations, I feel sure that I 
shall by no means satisfy your expectations. The scanty means of carrj- 
iiig the collections, the well-known hostibty of the natives, aiid above 
all the aridity of the country, are likely to be so many obstacles in ac- 
ciimulating large collections of plants j nor can the share of new plants 
be great, if we are not able to reach elevated mountains in the interior, 
as the coast vegetation is.. already sq. well known thro.ugb Robert Brown: 
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and Allan Cunningham. It is however my utmost desire to get to- 
gether as much of the treasures of the North Australian Mora as I 
possibly can ; and I trust only that Providence will grant me life and 
health to bear the tropical lieat^ and the privations and fatigues which 
are inseparable from such journeys of discovery. 

" I left Melbourne in the beginning of this month, and might have 
collected at that favourable season hundreds of plants in the envi- 
rons of Sydney ; but as only a few days wmre allotted to me for 
making my preparations, I was almost entirely deprived of the pleasure 
of botanical wanderings over the classical ground traversed by Banks 
and Soiander and Eobert Brown, where so much extensive information 
may be gained by studying the plants on the places where they were 
first discovered ; and although you are so closely acquainted with every 
one of them, I think I may venture a few remarks on the specimens 
which I gathered in a walk on the north shore and along Botany Bay ; 
for to any one who only saw the Plora of Yictoria or South Australia, 
the increase or the diversity of Bpacridece^ Biomem^ Froteacece, FesU- 
acm, and Cyperoidem must be striking; nor can he fail to be sur- 
prised by the paucity of Gompodtce. This remark can however only 
apply to the near vicinity of Sydney, for Mr. Moore, from whom I have 
gained muchi valuable information and manifold assistance during my 
brief stay, informs me that Compoutce are abundant to the westward, as 
may be reasonably expected. A large proportion of the plants, described 
at the beginning of this centuiy, I saw for the first time then ; and should 
the Flora of Victoria ever be continued by myself, it will be highly in- 
teresting to proceed from Sydney to Cape Howe, in order to trace the 
southern limits of many of the New South Wales plants. The boggy 
nature of the country, between the Snowy Eiver and Cape Howe, frus- 
trated my attempt to go so far east from Victoria. Of all natural 
orders in Australia JD'mmecB and FroteacecR produce the most restricted 
plants as regards localities. Thus, all the following I had, for the first 
time, an opportunity of observing here : — Zkna revoluta^ 

Boronia ledi/olia, B. pinnata^ Orowea saligna^ Bjdostemofi salmfolms, 
B. laxifolmSy PMlotheca, Comspermum longi/olmni, C. laxifolitmt^ Iso- 
pogon anetJiifolms, I. miemojiifoUus, Betropliila pedunculata^ Lomatia 
mlaifolia, Xglomelum pyriforme^ several very fine QremUeas and Per- 
mordaSj Eakea gMosa, etc. The examination of these plants has not 
been without use to me ; for instance, I found that my Zie}Ha pauci- 
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4orai from Mount Maridon, differs from the true species, and may be 
named ollgantlia. Also the Leiicopogon lanceolatus, from Sydney, is 
distinct from L. lanoeolatiis, from Mount William (L, neurophjUm ) ; 
but these discrepancies are not to be recognized by the perusal of the 
respective diagnoses. Touching here upon some alterations to be made 
in the names of former plants of my collections, I may at once also 
observe, that I had the good luck to review an incomplete set of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell’s plants from tropical Australia, under care of Mr. 
Moore. Mriostemon rlw7nheus is identical with E, gracilis, Terd. MuelL 
(an Graham ?) ; the name is however hardly applicable to the general 
forms of this curious plant. Oo7iospermimi BallacMi appears to be your 
0. spliacelaium, and has therefore a range from subtropical Australia 
to beyond S. To return to my Sydney plants, I may mention, 
as apparently rarer species, Eliyllantlius scaher. Monotaxis sp., Micran'' 
tJmmim ericoides, Eemigenia purpurea. Lycopodium laterale, Brosera spa- 
tlmlata (exceedingly rare in Yictoria), Mih'asacme polynioypJia, Epacrk 
piirpmmcens (never seen in South Australia or Yictoria), Aristida ramosa, 
Prasopliyllum striatum, Eterostylis aciimhiata, P. concinna, Acianthus 
fornicatus, Cyrtostylis reniformis, LageyiopJiora pacliyrlma, Leptomeria 
acida, Leucopogon appressits, Styphelia longifolia, S. viridiflora, S. tuhi- 
flora (this is really a charming bush), Xeroies flexi folia, Leucopogon 
microphyllus, Bancinia fascicularis, Tetratlieca ericmfoUa, Eolycarpon 
alsmifoliim, Lasiopetalim ferrughieim, Marsdenia suaveoleyiSi Oallicoma 
serrata, Ceratopetalum, Angopliora, etc. 

The Ogperoidem and Grasses were to me very interesting. GarpJm 
deusta, which exhibits such singular structure, I dissected with plea- 
sure. Uhorizandra spJirerocepJiala, Clmtospora paludosa, C. iurhinata, 
and others, I had never seen before. Amongst a few Grasses received 
from Eiclimond Eiver, I observed Sporoholus elongatiis, Eanicum Crus- 
gain, Cenchrus Aust'ralis, Galhmga parmfl.ora is now' also an Austra- 
lian plant, being a troublesome vreed in the gardens of Sydney. 

“ The Norfolk Island Pines in the Sydney Botanical Gardens are truly 
deserving admiration. Amongst the many fine trees of that establish- 
ment, I must not fail to notice the finest of all Eroteacecs w^Mch I 
know, namely Stenocarpus Qimningliamii, a small tree, embellished in 
this season with its superb flowers. 

“ I have lately seen what I take to be the true Goodenia 'kederacea ; 
it wddely differs from G. cordifoUa, which I think, as being 
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al]pme (a rare occmTence in the Order), deserves publication, unless De 
Yriese’s new moiiograpli should include it already. 

“ By the last Sydney mail I had the pleasure of forwarding a reprint 
of the botanical articles printed in 1854 and 1855 by the Yictoiian 
Institute and the Philosophical Society. Another copy will be brought 
to Kew by Mr. Winter. In the article on the alpine plants I omitted 
Eurybia alpicola and B. megalophylla^ both not less beautiful than dis- 
tinct. By the Francis Henty,’ from Melbourne, I forwarded last month 
a complete set of specimens, including the Buttonia^ which you pro- 
mised* to figure. A box was sent before by the ' George Marshall,' 
under care of a friend, Mr. Balfour Steward. Of the safe arrival of 
the sundries, per ‘ Great Britain,' I am anxious to hear. Any commu- 
nications, please let be directed to C. Moore, Esq., Sydney Botanical 
Gardens, who will forward them to me, as my return to Melbourne 
may be uncertain for some time. 

"My next letter to you will be despatched from the Victoria Elver, 
as the transport vessel is leaving us there to sail for Singapore, of which 
opportunity I will avail myself to report on my botanical results about 
Moreton Bay, and to give a sketch of the place of our disembarkation, 
such as the first impression may be able to conveyt 

" The third year's Eeport is with the Government, but not yet printed. 
Professor Plarvey will return from his cruise in about a month. 

" Feed. Muellee.” 


Oatalogue of Mr. Geyer's Collection of Plants gathered in the Upper 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, mid the interimdng portion 
of the Rocky Mountains; by Sir W. J. Hooker, B.C.L., F.BuA. 
mid L,S. 

{Qoniinued from 'vol. Vn. 

1. Sporobolus lUtoralis? Kunth. Yilfa tenacissima, Hook, FI. Bor. 
Am. V, 2. p. 239 , not ILB.K. 

Hab. Sandy tracts, valley of Upper Platte. June, July. . n. 18S. 

2 . Sporobolus Firgmicus, Ktlu AgTost. p. 210 . Agrostis, L. 

Hab. Stony, barren places along rivulets and in dry watercourses, 
plains of Spokaii and Pelouse Eivers. July. 556. 

1. Agrostis laxifloi'a, Eicliardson. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 240. 
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Crevices of granite roclcs in tke water, Spokan Elver. July. 

. n. 572. 

2. Agrostis Cornucopias, Eras. Kth. Agrost. p. 221. 

H^b, Moist, fertile meadows of Upper Clarke Elver, and Spokan 
Plains, Oregon. September. 7i, 86 and 355. 

1. Calamagrostis Canadensis, Beauv, — Hook. Pi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 240. 

Ha B. Meadows, Black’s Pork, Upper Colorado. August, n. 28. 

2, Calamagrostis stricia, Beauv. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 240- 
Hab. G-rassy slopes, under Pine-trees, Spokan Mountains. July. n. 

527 and 130. 

1. Spartina polystackya, Wiild. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 242. 
Hab. Pertile borders, Platte Pork of Upper Colorado, near Port Yasco, 
rare. August, n. 259. — Saline, clayey, exsiccated places, valley of 
Upper Platte. June. n. 187. 

1. Bescliampsia cmpitosa ? Beauv. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 242. 
Hab. Wet rocky prairies, on the bigh plains of Upper Oregon. June. 
n, 568. 

1. Aira elongata, Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 243. t. 227. 

Hab. Eocks and stony swamps, and sides of rivulets, Kooskooskie 
Valley. June, n, 342 and 490. 

1. Dantlionia DC. — Hook. Pi. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 1244. 

Hab. Eocks in the mountains of Upper Sweet-water, fringing the cre- 
vices; also in Platte and Upper Columbia. July. w. 189. 

1. Yob. py^aiensis, L. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 246. 

Hab. CcBur d’Aleine. n. Sod, 

2. Poa seroUna, Ehrh. P. crocata, Mx.—HooJc, M. Bor. Am, v. 2. p, 
246. 

Hab. Eocky banks of rivets, Kooskooskie. June. fi. 12 and 359. 

3. Poa MicJiauxii, Kth. Brizopyrum boreale, Nees. — Hook. FI. Bor. 
Am. s. 2. j?. 254. 

pAB. Saline, exsiccated, depressed situations in the valley of Lower 
Platte. 

1. Giyceria nermta, Trin. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 248. G. 

Michauxii, Poa nervata, ISr. 

Hab. Swampy meadows, Kooskooskie YaUeys. July. 497. 

1. Eeboulea graciUs, Kth. — -Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 249. 

Hab. Gravelly banks of rivulets, Kooskooskie Valley. July. n. 508. 
VOL. VIII. D 
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L Koeleria Fers. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. yoL ii. p, S49. 

Hab. High i^olcanic plains of the Spokan Fiver, in Pine-woods, and 
rocky banks of rivulets, Kooskooskie Yalley. June, July. n. 357 
and 537. 

1. Festuca omia^ L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. voL ii. p. 250. 

Hab . One of the principal Grasses in the plains of Upper Missouri and 
Oregon. June, n, 356. 

2. Festuca hromoides^ L. 

Hab. Stony, loamy, denuded places, Kooskooskie Yalley. June. 7t, 
358. 

8. Festuca tetiella, Wiild. — Pursh, Am. vol. i. p. 83. 

Hab. Barren, stony, loamy places, Kooskooskie Yalley. June. n. 360. 

1. Bromus Oregofius^ Nutt, 

Hab. Sandy moist meadows, Upper Missouri and Oregon territories. 
June, July. n. 244*. 

1. Triticum repens, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 254, var. 

Hab. Plains of Upper Missouri. July, n, 192. 

1. Eiymus aremrins, L. — Hook. FL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 255. 

Hab, Grassy borders of rivulets, Spokan Plains. July, n, 541. 

2. Eiymus Cmiadends, Aluhl. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 225. 

Hab. Grassy rivulets, valley of Spokan Fiver. July. ji. 570. 

1. Polyantherix Hystrix, Nees. Asprella, Eimih. — Hook. Fi. Bor. Am. 
vol. ii, p. 256. 

Hab. Saline, inundated, sunny meadows along the Lower Platte. July. 
n, 121. — Arid, sandy Pine- woods, Tchimakaine, Spokan country. 
July. 71. 503. 

1. Hotdmm jiihatufn, L. — Hook. FI. Bor. Am. vol. ii, p. 256. 

Hab. Saline meadows, Lower Platte. July. With 121. 

2. Hordeura pratenm^ Huds. H. secalinum, Soh'eb. — Hook. FL Bor. 
Am, vol. ii. p. 256. 

Hab. Stony, exsiccated watercourses, Spokan Plains. July. n. 554. 

1. Galanthera dactyloide^, Kth. — Nutt. Sesleria, Nidt. Gen. t?. 1. p. 65. 

Hab. Fertile plains of the Lower Platte. The “ Buffalo-grass*’ of the 
trappers, as it occurs only within the range of the Bison. Anthers 
bright orange. June. 7i. 18. 

1. Beckmannia ernc^formis, Host. — Nutt. Gen. t. 1. p. 48. 

PIab. Stony saline swamps of Upper Missouri and Oregon. June. n. 

, ■ 240 ..'. 
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1. Lepturus jpaniciiTatm, Nutt. Gen. 1. p, 81. — Kmith, Agrostr. p. 
463. 

Hab. Sparingly in saline, exsiccated, loamy places. July. «. 152. 

1. Melica hulbosa^ Geyer, MSS. 

Hab. Eocky ravine, Upper Platte, and only seen in one grassy spot. 
June, n, 11. 


Be. Meisnbe on Chamjslaucie^. 

At a meeting of the Linnaean Society, held on the 20th uit., the Se- 
cretaiy read a paper, by Br. Meisner, of Basle, on the new Qhammlmiciem 
Contained in the last collection of Brummond’s Swan Elver Plants--^ 
that formed during an excursion of eighteen months to the noiihward 
of the settlement. The paper includes descriptions of twenty -two new 
species, viz. : — Genetyllis^ 4 ; Vertlcordla^ 7 ; CJiammlaiicmm^ 2 ; Tile- 
antlius^ 1 ; and Cali/cotJirix^ 8. In describing the new species of Ver- 
ticordiai the author calls attention to some details of structure, which 
appear to have been hitherto overlooked or misunderstood, and which, 
in his opinion, render necessary certain changes in the character and 
subdivision of that genus, for wMch he proposes four sections, charac- 
terized by differences in the number and distribution of the calycine 
segments, viz.: — 1. Bumrticordia (including the section Clirysoma of 
Schauer) ; 2. Ferticordella ; 3. Catocalypta ; and 4. 

The following is a list of the species described by Br. Meisner, with 
Mr. Brummond’s corresponding numbers : — 

1. Genety Ills (Involucrat®) speciosa, Ar^m. = Drummond, coll. VI., 
No. 34 ! 

2. G. (Involucratse) belichrysoides, Meisn,zz:Dmm,^ coll. VI., No. 351 

3. G. (Bracteatee) sanguinea, Meisn. = Brum., coil. VI., No. 36 ! 

4. G. (Bracteatse) virescens, Meisn, = Brum., coll. VI., No. 37 1 

5. Verticordia stelliiligera, Meisn, = Brum., coll. VI., No. Bo 1 

6. Verticordia nobilis, Meisn, = Brum., coll. VI., No. 47 1 

7. Verticordia (Gatocalypta) caliitricha, Meisn. = Brum,, coll. VI., 
No. 48 1 

8. Verticordia (Gatocalypta) ovalifolia, Meisn, = Brum., coil. VL, 
No. 45 1, 

9. Verticordia (Pennuligera) chrysostachys, ifmw. = Brum., coil. 

VL, No. 46 1. , 
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10. Verticordia (Permuligera) oculata, Meisn. = Brum., coil VL, 
No, 431 

11. Verticordia (Pennuiigera) graiidis, in Hook. Journ., 

1853, p. 119 = Dram., coL VL, No. 44 ! 

12. Chamselauciuni Drummondii, Meisn. = Brum., coll. VI., No. 41 ! 

13. Chamselaucium aiE.ne, Meisn. = Brum., coll. VI., No, 40 1 

14. Pileantlias filifolius, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VL, No. 42 1 

15. Calycothrix tenuifolia, Meisn. = Brum., coll. VL, No. 57 ! 

16. Calycothrix rosea, Meisn. = Brum., coU. VI., No. 56 1 

17. Calycothrix lasiantha, Meisn. = Brum., coll. VL, No. 53 1 

18. Calycothrix brevifolia, Meisn. = Brum., coil. VI., No. 58 ! 

19. Calycotbrix Drummondii, Meisn. =: Drum., coll. VI,, No. 52 ! 

20. Calycotlirix tenella, Meisn. = Brum., coll. VL, No. 55 ! 

21. Calycotbrix tetragonopbyila, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VL, No. 54 ! 

22. Calycotbrix puberula, Meisn. = Drum., coll. VI., No. 51 1 


Uses of Scirpus iacustris (BuUrusb) m South America. 

We are familiar with many of tbe uses of tbe common Bullrusb in 
our own country, for tbatcbing, for making panniers, beehives, borse- 
collars, chair-bottoms, etc. etc. It serves for more numerous and more 
important purposes in Peru and Bolivia. In tbe very interesting In- 
troduction to tbe 'Additions a la Flore d'Ameriqiie du Sud, par M. 
Weddell ’ (Paris, 1850), tbe author says, p. 56, speaking of the vicinity 
of tbe famous Lake Titicaca, "Plusieurs cours d’eau affluents du lac 
coupent aussi ce district : je les passai dans des siiigulim’es embarca- 
tioiis composees de deux grosses bottes ou cylindres de joncs Ii& en- 
semble, et releves en pointe aux extremites. Ce jonc est une espece de 
Scirpus^ tres-voisine de noire S. Iacustris,^ et se trouve abondamment 
dans prisque tons ies bas-fonds du lac; c’etait la plus grande plante 
que je voyais depuis mon depart de la Paz.’’ And again, in bis second 
visit to that region, ‘Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie’ (Paris, 1853), 
in describing tbe passage “ du singulier canal qiii porte le nom de 
Besaguadero, et qui fait communiquer le grand lac de Titicaca avec celui 

* No doubt the S. Tatom^ Nees et Mey. in Linnsea, is. p. 292. But there is 
good reason to believe it identical with S. laciistrisy which we have from Peru ; and 
indeed from Iceland in the north, and New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land in the 
south, and from Peru and other parts of South America, 
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d’Aiillagas/® — be writes, '‘Le point ou nous le traversames s'appelle 
Balsas de Nasahara, a cause du pont de bateaux (balsas) qui en rallie 
les rives. Ges balsas sont construits avec une espece de Jonc (Totora) 
tres-abondant dans quelqiies marais et dans les iagunes de la Cordillere, 
et ressemblant, a s’y meprendre, a notre Sch'pus lacustris. Uii plancber 
tres-epais, egalemeut en Totora^ repose sm* ies balsas, et le tout est 
maintenii aux rives par des cables de la meme matiere.*’ 

Lieutenant Gibbon, in his ‘Exploration of the Yalley of the Ama- 
zon’ (Washington, U.S., 1854), speaking of the Lake Titicaca, describes 
their boats : — “ The Indians navigate the lake in balsas, or boats, made 
of the lake-rush, which forms the material for both hull and sails: they 
can only sail with a fair wind.” — “ The surface of the lake in front of 
Puna is nearly covered with dead rush-stalks : the stench arising is dis- 
agreeable.” It seems to grow everywhere along the shores. “ Here 
and there this lake is shoal to the nearest island, about a mile off. The 
rush grows thick on these shoals, w^hich gives them a meadow-like ap- 
pearance.” But the summary of the history of this plant is given at 
p. 102 ; — “All the dead rushes, driven by the east winds to the west 
side, lodge on the flats and beach, manure the dry places, and deposit 
their seed ; more rushes grow there to catch the sediment as the w^ater 
Alters through. Year after year the growth dies off, breaks dowui, and 
helps the upward levelling iavv. The rush grows from six to eight feet 
long, and is called Totora by the Indians. The stalk is in size and 
shape like the blade of a bayonet” (the author is a Lieutenant, and no 
botanist), “with a head and flower resembling clusters of ripe buck- 
w^heat. It supplies tbe place of wood, iron, canvas, and greens. The 
Indians were taught by the Incas to make bridges of it, over which 
they passed their armies : their boats and sails, houses and beds are 
sometimes made of it. An old Indian was seen refreshing himself wdth 
the Juice at one end of the stalk, while his little child tickled another 
one’s nose with the flower. Such are the value and uses of this wild 
vegetable production.” 

Lieutenant Gibbon, who has evidently a great dislike to these ele- 
vated regions, and a taste for the good things of the lower, and thinks 
the former should be left to the wild Indians, concludes his observa- 
tions with the following quaint remarks : — “ We cannot understand why 
the population of those mountains have not cleared more lands at the 
base of the Andes, where their children- would find beautiful flowers, 
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and tlie men their real sugar-stalk ; where they might tickle their noses 
with the fragrance from rich pine-apples and oranges, and where their 
tables might be loaded with the choicest vegetable productions.’' 


BOTANICAL INIOEIMATION. 


Extracts of recent Letters from Dr. Harvey, dated Sydney, May and 

June, 1855. 

’ I arrived here on the 1st instant, and have been botanizing in the 
neighbourhood. It is wretched ground for Algce ; and a trip to New- 
castle (Hunter’s Eiver), from which I have just returned, has little re- 
sult, except that I collected Martensia elegdns in plenty. 

I have now engaged a passage in a missionary vessel, for a cruise 
among the Tonga and the Teejee Islands. We are to visit every island 
of these groups, I am told, staying a few clays at each, and to be ab- 
sent about four months, wEen we return to Sydney : this ought to be 
about October next. About that time Sir William Denison will be 
making a coasting tour to all the colonial ports north of Sydney, and 
has offered to take me with him, should I have then returned from the 
Feejees. I am anxious to see those islands, for the sake of visiting the 
coral banks, and finding more Vamoorstlas, I remain with the vessel, 
which is a most comfortable one, fitted up like a yacht, where I have a 
cabin to myself, and there is a large saloon. She belongs to the Wes- 
leyan missionaries, to whom Henry Christy gave me a letter of intro- 
duction from their secretary in London. I had first asked a passage 
in the ' Herald,’ but she will be absent nine or ten months on her next 
cruise, a great part of which will be deep-sea soundings, to prove the 
non-existence of reefs laid down in the charts ; so Captain Denham dis- 
couraged my going. 

"‘I have still nearly a fortnight before the vessel starts, which I shall 
occupy in shoii excursions round Sydney. As yet very few flowering 
plants are in blossom, but there are some. Luminous fungi were very 
common when I arrived (in heavy rains), but have disappeared. I 
collected a single specimen of Jtseroe, and have dried it tolerably.” 

"June 13, 1855. 

** I have Just time to send you a few lines, to keep you an courant of 
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my progress. I expect to sail tomorrow moraing, on board tbe/ John 
Wesley/ missionary brig, on a cruise to some of the Pacific islands. 
We shall first of all call at Auckland, New Zealand, where we remain a 
week or ten days ; then proceed to Tongataboo, and visit each of the 
Friendly Islands in turn; then we proceed to the Peejee group, and 
shall visit several of those islands, as there are thirteen mission stations 
in that cluster ; we then (probably) visit the Navigators, and perhaps 
the outlying island of Rotuma, and so return to Tongataboo, from 
which we return to Sydney, the whole route occupying about four, or 
perhaps, five months from this time ; you may therefore address your 
next letter to Sydney, care of Mr. Moore, Botanic Gardens. On my 
arrival from the Islands I shall write to you, touching my success or 
failure, and to tell you of my future plans, which will depend on cir- 
cumstances. 

“ I arrived in Sydney on the first of May, and have only '^dsited 
Newcastle as yet, besides short trips in the vicinity of Port Jackson. 
The coast is not prolific, I believe. I wrote yon of my Newcastle trip 
a- few days ago. Since my return, while dredging in the Paramatta 
Eiver, I found a single specimen of a new species of Claudea ! quite 
distinct from C. elegam, from which it differs in the form of the leaf, 
and specially in the pattern of the network ; the ribs and nerves di- 
verge in a radiant manner, instead of being parallel and at right an- 
gles, and the smaller bars of the network cross in a decussate manner. 
I went the following day and dredged for six hours over the same 
ground, but found no more ; I shall have another trial on my return : 
it would be too provoking to leave Sydney finally without securing 
more specimens of this singular plant. The pattern of the net is more 
like that of Vamoordia than of the old Claudea^ but it has all the 
essential characters of the latter genus.*’ — W, H, K. 


Vegetable Fibres. — Botanical Garden, Pe?'adenia, Ceghn. 

“ The Committee bear willing testimony to the desire evinced by the 
present Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, ^ir. Thwaites, to ren- 
der Ms researches practically useful to the Colony, particularly in con- 
nection with the inquiries which have recently been made for fibrous 
substances. ' The specimens however that have been produced, though 
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interesting in themselves, are too small in bulk to render it possible 
that their value as articles of trade can be accurately determined. The 
Committee therefore think, that a portion of the time and talents of 
the Superintendent of the Botanical Garden might he employed with 
advantage to the Colony in organizing arrangements for the prepara- 
tion, on account of Government, of a ton or two of each of those fibres 
that may be procured from plants commonly met with either in the 
jungles or upon lands belonging to the natives of the country, in order 
that such specimens may be forwarded to London, to be reported upon 
and sold, and their value be thus satisfactorily ascertained. 

“ As soon as this information has been procured, the Committee sug- 
gest that a popular account should be published, in the English and 
native .languages, of the plants producing the fibre, the most econo- 
mical and the best mode of preparing them, the cost, or the number of 
days’ labour required to produce a hundredweight of each description, 
together with any other similar details and particulars that would be 
important or useful. 

‘‘ The Committee recommend this course, because, in order to render 
any discovery largely beneficial to the colony, it is indispensable that 
it be suited to the habits of the mass of the people, and of a nature 
likely to be adopted by them; and although very little success has yet 
attended the efforts that have been made to tempt the people of the 
country to new fields of enterprise, the Committee think there has been 
just enough to show that it is not actually impossible to accomplish 
this desirable object. As an instance of success, they mention the rea- 
diness with which the natives have brought in for sale great quantities 
of coil’, prepared so as to be used instead of bristles in the manufacture 
of certain kinds of brushes ; and it is well known that the demand for 
coir, prepared precisely in this manner, dates only from the commence- 
ment of the war in which Great Britain is now engaged with Eussia. 
Another reason why discoveries, to be useful, should be applicable to the 
mass of the population, exists in the fact that in villages, remote from 
the principal towns, the value of labour must be extremely small ; this 
is evidenced by the price at which some articles, which are manufactured 
in such localities, are brought forward for sale in the markets of the 
different leading towns.” 
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Nots on Asplentum fontanijm, % Mr. Thos. Moore. 

I add a remark to your account of Aiiplenitim fontammi as a Britisli 
plant (p. S40). The Tooting habitat, for which you quote the ' Pliy- 
tologist’ for 1852, is thus mentioned in my ‘Handbook’ fed. 1848) : 
— “Eoimdin 1845, growing in company with Asplenium Trichomanes 
on an old wall near the mansion of the late B. Haigh, Esq., Tooting 
Common, Surrey, where it had certainly not been lately introduced.” 
It was found by the gardener there, Mr. Gibbs, a most intelligent and 
respectable man of advanced years, , who had for a long while, some- 
thing like half a lifetime, held the situation. He had not been pre- 
viously a Fern-grower, and was certain that the plant had not been 
artificially introduced within a period of almost half a century. This 
carries us back to a date when Ferns were so little grown, or cared for 
as cultivated plants, that I am at a loss to conceive how the Asplemmn 
was to have reached such a position either accidentally or by design. 
At the Hampshire habitat the plants, I am told, form large patchesj 
the size of which, as this species is not a rapidly extending plant, 
would give them an age to which the above consideration would apply 
with scarcely less force. I may also incidentally mention, as it atfects 
another of our disputed species, that the same consideration applies to 
the Leyton habitat of Cystopteris alpina^ which plant is sometimes ex- 
cluded from our Flora as unceremoniously as the Asplenium. Mr. W. 
Pamplin tells me he well remembers that when quite a boy, which 
must carry the observation back nearly or quite to the beginning of 
the present century, he was in company with his father, who drove up 
to the roadside wall on which “ the rare Fern” grew, and at that time 
the appearance of the plant, now fresh in his memory, was as if 
parsley had been sown along the wall. This Cystopteris does not 
spread rapidly, and such an appearance, even if exaggerated by childish 
inexperience, could only have resulted from its having been very long 
established there. This would carry back the date so nearly a century, 
that one naturally inquires who then cared for, or cultivated, or could have 
artificially introduced such a Fern. Nowadays, when there is such a 
furor for Ferns, a European species might become naturalized through 
the proximity of cultivated specimens, but it was hardly likely to hap- 
pen in the middle of the last century. Eecurring to Asplewmm^ the 
following memoranda are quoted, from my / Handbook; (first edition, 

VOL. YIII. , ■ ■ ' E 
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1848):— "Mr, T, Cox informs me tlnit lie lias recently, witliout suc- 
cess, examined Amersliam cluircli, in Bucks. There are specimens in 
the Herbarium of the Botanical Society of London, marked from 
Cavehili, Belfast, on the authority of Mr. W. O.Newnham; and others 
from rocks in 'Whamcliffe Wood, Yorkshire, said to have been collected 
in 1838, by Mr. B. M. Bedhead. Mr. Hutcheson, gardener at Boxley 
Abbey, informs me he gathered it in 1842 on rocks near Stonehaven, 
in Kincardineshire. Many localities where it may exist have certainly 
never been examined by a scrutinizing eye.” The exact habitat near 
Stonehaven, Hutcheson has subsequently informed me, has been 
destroyed by the formation of the railway. 


Bb. Asa Geay on the Development of the Seed-coats of MagnoUacece.^ 

“I have how completed the investigation of the seeds of Magnolia 
timlrella, and have got a good set of sketches made by Sprague, whose 
sharp eyes fully confirm all I stated. I can now further say, that the 
c 7 'ustaceous covering of the seed is represented in the ovule only by the 
innermost layer of cells of the external coat or primine ; that when the 
seed is about half-grown, the cells of this innermost layer begin to in- 
crease by merismatic division, and elongate horizontally, so producing 
the crustaceous coat. Now (July 31) when the seeds of M. mnhrella 
have attained their fuU size, this coat is already hard ; its very small 
cells are thickened and indurated by a very irregular and reticulated 
deposition on the walls, which, at the first appearance of these cells, 
were very thin, and destitute of markings.” 


'Agave Amebicana in DevofisMre. 

The first American Aloe [Agave Amencand) that ever grew and blos- 
somed in the open air, in Britain, was in the garden of the late James 
Tates, at Salcombe, Bevonshire, about the year 1814 . We thought it a 
privilege to see the plant after it had done flowering, with the withered 
scape, attesting the fact, still attached to it. That plant was stated to 
have been only twelve years old. Its locality wms upon the lawn in 

* See vol vii. p. 248, of this Jounial 
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front of Mr. Yates’s villa, and, as far as we can remember, witb only 
the road intervening between it and the sea-beach. 

Since that period Salcombe lias increased in population, in houses 
and villas, and no doubt in Agaves : for our valued friend John Lus- 
combe, Escp, of Combe Eoyal, in the same neighbourhood, himself a 
great lover of plants, has sent ns photographed portraits of no less 
than four different Agaves at this time (November, 1855) in full flower, 
in three different localities, at Salcombe. All are photographed by 
Mr. E. P. Yeo. 

One is on the property of Mrs. Prideaux, Cliff House ; and is re- 
presented within a wall on a small promontory, apparently jutting into 
the sea. It is twenty-six years old, and had attained a height of twenty- 
six feet. (Photographed November 1, 1855.) 

A second and ikird are represented upon the side of a rough hill, full 
of wild plants, and seemingly not in any garden or enclosure : these 
are respectively twenty-six years old and twenty-five feet high ; and 
thirty years old, twenty-eight feet high. Other flowerless Agaves growing 
close by, and the broad sea visible over the edge of the hill, give the 
scene the appearance of a coast of the Mediterranean about Nice. 
These are on the property of Mr. Strong. (Photographed November 2, 
1855.) 

The fourth is in the grounds at " the Alolt,” the property of Lord 
Courtenay : the height not given ; — but judging from the size of the 
tasteful residence adjacent, and the neighbouring trees, altogether form- 
ing a most charming subtropical landscape, it must be the tallest of 
the four, (Photographed October 27, 1855.) 

Our greenhouse Agaves, as is well known, flower so rarely as to 
have given rise to the saying — and which everybody believes — that the 
American Aloe is a plant which blossoms only once in a hundred years : 
here again we suspect horticulture is at fault. 


Mora Indim BatmcB. 

We are glad to see announced a 'Plora Indiae Batavse, oder Mora 
von Niederiandisch-Indien, von P. A. W. Miquel,’ vol. iii., royal 8 vo, 
with 50 plates and a map. Subscription price, 24 dollars. 
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Moobe,, Thomas, E.L.S. : The Eebns of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Edited hy John Lindley, Pli.I)., E.II.S., etc. Imp. folio. Parts 

VIII. and IX. Nature-printed by Henry Bradbury. London. 1855. 

Our frequent notice of the progress of this work is a proof of the 
esteem in which we hold it. The interest of the subjects here under 
discussion (for few departments of Botany are more in general favour 
than the Eerns), the peculiar art by which the plates are represented, 
and the devoted zeal with which IMr. Moore performs his share of the 
publication, cannot fail to place it in the first of the kind of the present 
day ; and we should be sorry, if we have in any way misinterpreted a 
passage in the descriptive pages of the last fasciculus (YII.), not to 
take an early opportunity of correcting it, and this we shall do in Mr. 
Moore’s own words. It is in reference to our observations at p. 350 
of the last (seventh) volume of our Journal : In your last notice of 
the Nature-printed Eerns, you have somewhat misapprehended a state- 
ment I have made in describing Lasirea spinulosa. By a reference to 
the passage preceding that which you have quoted (p. 351), it wiU be 
seen that it was L. crutata, uUginosa^ and spirmlom^ to which I referred 
as so closely merging into each other by means of transition-forms of 
frond, that I had come to the conclusion that 'all ’three’ were mere 
variations from, one specific type. You appear to have understood that 
L, cristata, spinulosa, and dilatata were meant, and very naturally 
express surprise that, while holding this view, I should separate the 
two former from the latter. This however ^was not my conclusion. I 
look upon L. dilatata — itself a very variable and" extensive group of 
forms — as distinct from the former three, although, as you well know, 
the subject is not free from difficulty, nor perhaps from doubt. The 
chief of these doubts and difficulties however appear to me to arise 
from the fact that the specimens of these Eerns in herbaria from 
foreign countries are generally detached fronds, or too often mere mu- 
tilated fragments of fronds ; and I have little doubt that, if in the case 
of these foreign examples one could see the entire plants, there would 
be no great difficulty in referring them to one or the other of the two 
groups 1 have indicated, as there is no great difficulty in referring those 
British examples of which complete specimens are examined. I may 
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take the opportunity to mention that the fronds of uUginosa^ figured on 
Plate XX .5 to which you specially allude (p. 320), were from, one rootj 
the production of such fronds being the characteristic of this variety. 
They are themselves the evidence which led me to the conviction that 
there is a close affinity between L. cristata and L, spinulosa. In in- 
cluding this latter name as that of a variety under L. cristata (Plate 
XIX.), I expressed my own view of the subject, as originally stated in 
my * Handbook of British Perns,’ whilst it was printed somewhat more 
prominently at Plate XXI., in deference to the more general opinion. 
The main differences of the two groups I have above alluded to are 
pointed out in the text wiiich accompanies Plate XIX.” 

On the above explanation, we will take leave to say that, with the 
inestimable advantages Mr. Moore possesses in 'Nature’s Printing,* 
we think he would do best to be totally uninfluenced by the views and 
opinions of others ; and that,* by confining his main attention to the 
beautiful types of the species so faithfully represented on the plates, 
and discarding the hosts of synonyms (many of which cannot possibly, 
tmili certainty^ be determined) — we especially allude to the dilatata and 
spinulosa group — and the overwdielming enumeration of varieties, he 
will come to a more accurate determina1:iou on these qucestiones cemtm. 
We learn, for example, from Mr. Moore that the two left-hand figures 
(Tab. XX., Lastrea cristata uliginosa) are derived ‘from the same root 
as the right-hand figure. This being the case, wdiatever may have been 
said in favour of the two former being considered to belong to L. cris~ 
tata^ it is quite certain that they are one and the same wdth the right- 
hand figure ; and further, the outline does not partake of that of the 
true cristata (it is not narrowed at the base) ; and if we look at the 
L. spinulosa ” figured' fit Tab. XXI., we think there can hardly be a 
doubt of the propriety of referiing it to that species, and that JS. spmu* 
losa is exactly intermediate between the two Perns figured at Tab. XX., 
which two are from one and the same root. Surely if two forms are so 
different that one has been generally referred to L. cristata and the 
other to -X. spinulosa^ it should teach us a lesson not to raise less 
marked variations to the rank of species. 

If, now, the X. cristata uliginosa may be safely refemd to the 'spi^ 
mdosa- as represented at Tab. XXI., we think he must be a bold man 
who , will separate ,Mr. Moore’s X. dilatata Tab. ,XXIY., 

specifically, fmm L, spinulosa, . If this be granted, — and,eiitire.ly agree- 
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ing with him in the identity of the other marked \rarieties of dilatata 
figured ; viz. Tab. XXII., the Hampstead Heath plant which we presume 
is the typical form in Mr. Moore's view, “ normalis/' L. dilatata glan- 
iidosa, Tab. XX HI., and L. dilatata dumetorum^ Tab. XXV., together 
with Jj. dilatata collina and L. dilatata mna, Tab. XXVI., — cannot 
blit regret to see nine and a half imperial folio pages devoted to the 
discussion of this single species, and these six varieties, now alluded 
to, multiplied into nine lesser varieties bearing names (exclusive of 
the typical form “ normalis’'). The history concludes with the re- 
mark, Besides the varieties already mentioned, which we consider 
the most distinct and important, there are many othei’ — indeed almost 
endless — modifications of this Bern, many of which, however, we be- 
lieve to be permanent forms, although they have not all been proved 
by cultivation;" and with a summary of the various forms wdiicli 
have come under our observation"— eighteen in number. 

With such materials before him, and such means of laying, as it 
were, the specmmis tJmmelvea before his readers, Mr. Moore has a 
right to exercise Ms own sound judgment, irrespective of the opinions 
of others, in assigning the limits of species. Then, we should say, the 
more concise the characters and descriptions, the better for the very 
numerous class who take delight in the study of Perns, but who are 
puzzled at the very threshold by the wild speculations of species- 
makers. 

"We next come, Tab. XXVII., to another Fern, on which our own 
views are at variance wnth those who raise it to the rank of a species, 
viz. L, fmnisecii (Nephrodiura, Loive). Whatever the differences may 
be, however, and they are well known to British botanists (the plant is 
said to be hitherto found nowhere but in the British Islands and those 
of Madeira, Azores, and Cape de Verd), Natiu'e^s prirding 
fails to represent them. There is no visible difference between the 
figures of L. fmimcii. Tab. XXVII., and Z, dilatata {normaUs)^ Tab. 
XXII., or Z. dilatata colUm, Tab. XXV. It is true the diagnoses 
given are such as cannot be represented by this curious art. '"The 
fragrance is a remarkable* characteristic." " The scales of the stipes 
are fewer, narroTver than in Z, dilatata^ and fringed or lacerate at the 
margin, pale brown and concolorous." “ The fronds are more deci- 
dedly evergreen, and commence to decay from the point, not from the 
' dmelof iheMipeaf Can there be such a difference ? “ The indusium 
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is not bordered with stalked glands.” “The concave, crispy surface 
of the fronds will suffice to distinguish the plant, without recourse to 
the more minute characters residing in the scales and indiisia.” 

Tab. XXVIII. is Lastrea Oreopteris, a species which speaks for itself, 
and whose specific identity has never been called in question. But it 
is one of those works of Nature which mocks at our generic distinc- 
tions. The indusium, small at any time, is frequently wholly wanting, 
or at any rate invisible, and thus has as good a claim to be ranked 
with Folypodium as with Lastrea, and M. Fee still ranks it in his 
group Qymnosoria. 


Hookeb, Dk. Joseph Dalton: The Botany of the Antakctic 
Voyage. — III. Floea of Tasmania. Part I. 4to. Twenty Plates. 

London : Lovell Eeeve. 

Of the ‘ Botany of the Antarctic Voyage ’ two great and important 
portions are completed, viz. : — 

1. ' The Flo7'a Antarctica, comprising the botany of Lord Aueldand's 
Group and CamphelVs Island, tlie vegetation of which is so peculiar as 
to merit a separate consideration ; and Fiiegla, South Fatagonia, the 
FalJdand Islands, Falmei'^s Land, and the adjoining groups, as the South 
Shetlands, South Georgia, and, proceeding eastward, Tristan d’AcunJia 
and Kerguelen^s Land. Their flora is included in two large quarto vo- 
lumes, illustrated by 198 coloured plates, many of them representing 
two or more species. 

2. The Flora Novce-Zelandice, embracing the several islands of that 
group; also in two volumes large folio, with 130 coloured plates. 

The indefatigable author has now commenced the third and last 
portion of this undertaking, the Flora of Tasmania, The general plan, 
the descriptive portion and the plates (drawn and lithographed by Mr. 
Fitch) correspond with what has already appeared, and the same pains 
are taken in every part of the execution. The present number (ar- 
ranged according to De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus ’) extends to the com^ 
mQiiGQmeni of Legicmmosce. Very valuable observations are introduced 
on the geographical distribution of the species, and much more will be 
said on that subject when the Author publishes the “ Introdiictoi^ 
Essay to the Classificatioa' of Australian plants,” which will be appended 
to this work. The important collections of ■ Dr, Mueller iii the: Aiis- 
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, traliaii Alps (as they. are usually called)^ the highest ground in South 
Australia, and which have been so liberally communicated to us, are 
emineiitiy illustrative of the vegetation of Tasmania. Twenty plates, 
beautifully coloured, accompany this fasciculus. The second fasciculus 
is in a considerable state of forwardness. , 


Beichenbach, Heinbxch Gustav,;?/..- Xenia ORCHmACEA. Bei™ 

trage zur Kenntniss der Orchideen. 4to. 4 Fasciculi, with 40 

plates, plain or partially coloured. 96 pp. Leipzig, 1854-5. 

This is a truly scientific work, and a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Orchidaceous plants, which, together witli the Ferns, 
seem, just now, to be the most attractive of all plants to the horticul- 
tural world. Here however the subjects are not, as in so many treatises 
on this family, selected for their beauty, but for the sake of illustrating 
the genera and species. Many, perhaps most of them, are necessarily 
taken from dried specimens, and the drawings and analyses are exe- 
cuted by Eeichenbach, fil., himself. These are of great value to all 
botanists, and we cannot but thank Dr. Eeichenbach, fil., for repre- 
senting whatever of rarity or novelty comes in his way, irrespective of 
size or brilliancy of colour. Genera, and species too, are not want- 
ing among them. We may especially mention E])istepUim Trederici- 
Augmii^ ’Rw}!, dL, Tab. A ; Masdemllia elepJmnticepSi Eeich. hi., Tab. 

I Vanda cdBrulea^ Griff., Tab, 5 ; Vescatorea triumphans, Reich, fil., 
Tab. 11 ; Vanda mavis, LindL, Tab, 12 ; CattUya Wageneri, Reich, fil., 
Tab. 13 ; Uropodiimi Lmdenii, LindL, Tab. 16 ; Miltoyiia anceps, LindL, 
Tab. 21 •, Odonioglossim BcldllerianuYn, Reich, hi., Tab. 22 ; Warsze- 
miczella velaia, Reich, hi., Tab. 23 ; Solonipodiiim Hai'twegvi, Reich. 
ffL, Tab. 27; Cattleya TVarszewiczvi^ '^^hh., hi., Tab. 31; Brassui 
Gireoiidiana, Reich, hi., Tab. Onddimt Kramsriamm, Reich. hL, 
Tab. 33 (too near 0, PapUio): ' These are all eminently worthy of a 
place in any Orehideous house, and some are all already, in cultivation. 
The generic and specihc characters and descriptions are in Latin, the 
observations in German. We trust nothing will hinder the continu- 
ance of this valuable' work. We were sorry to hnd a hiatus of eleven 
months between the third fasciculus (Nov., 1854), and the fourth 
fasciculusXSept.j 1865), and no more has at present reached our hands. 





Df^niiions. of Rare or Utimto Undescrihed Plahts, 

cfdefij eollectecl^^^^m^^^ houndarks of the Colony of WiQimm ^ by 

- ^ Mueller, Government Botanist for the Colon j 

of Ylctoria. , 

{Rontvmied from 

IX. Sapindage.®. 

29. Dodonsea p'ocxmbem^ E. Mneil. ; branches prostrate; twigs 
hardly angulated; leaves somewhat scabrous, fiat, cuneate, grossly 
three-toothed at the top ; pedicels from the summit of the twigs soli- 
tary, or rarely two or three together, shorter than the leaves, as well 
as the calyx hirtellous ; flowers dicecions, pentamerous, with a long 
style ; capsule with three broad, rounded wings. 

Hab. In subsaline flats and peaty places at the foot of Mount Stur- 
geon and Mount Abrupt. 

80, Dodon^Q'd, diflexa, P, Muell. ; upright, somewhat scabrous, vis- 
cose ; twigs angulated, patent ; leaves coriaceous, nearly round or ovate, 
repand and undulate at the margins, and sometimes remotely toothed, 
truncate or rounded at the top ; flowers dicecious, axillary, solitary or 
geminate ; pedicels deflexed, shorter than the leaves ; sepals ovate, 
nearly round ; capsule truncate, with four or five wings, which are ex- 
panded upwards, 

Hab. In the desert scrub along the Murray River and Spencer's 
Gulf. 

81. Dodonaea E, Muell. ; smooth, not viscous; twigs 

indistinctly angulated ; leaves coriaceous, nearly opaque, flat, obovate- 
cuneate, blunt, rarely apiculate or emarginate, always entire ; flowers 
dioecious, axillary and terminal, solitary or two and three together; 
sepals oblong-linear; anthers whitish ; capsule three or four-sided, with 
extremely narrow wings ; seeds shining black. 

Hab. In the barren scrub-country on the Murray River and St. Vin- 
cent’s Gulf. 

Tliis species agrees in many points with D. trigona and D. altera. 

32. I)odona3a/ifi.OT<:?ra,E. Muell.; erect, glandular-scabrous; branch- 
lets thin, indistinctly angulate; leaves sessile, flliform-linear, aentish, 
not furrowed, on the margins revolate ; flowers dioecious, hexandrous, 
axillary and terminal, all solitary on short pedicels, nearly drooping ; 

VOL. will. " ■: ■ ■. '■■■ ■ . 
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sepals tbree, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate ; filaments very short, connec- 
tive puberiilous at the top ; capsules depressed, with three, rarely four, 
valves, which are wingless, but bear an appendage on the back ^ seed 
shining. 

Has. In the scrub near Port Lincoln, on limestone, C. WillielmL 

Undoubtedly similar to D. 

X. AMPELIDEiE. 

33, Oissus Australasica^ P. Muell. ; leaves palmate, quinquefoliate ; 
leaflets coriaceous, stalked, smooth, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, remotely 
serrate or entii’e towards the top, glaucous below 5 the paniculate cymes 
or the tendrils shorter than the opposite leaf, or equally long ; flowers 
four-parted. 

Hab. On the wooded banks of the Broadribb Eiver. 

This Australian species, which forms a high climber, is nearly related 
to C. diver df alia, DC. (not of Walpers). 

XI. Zygophylle^. 

34. Tribulus acmifhooocem^ F. Muell. ; prostrate; leaves longer than 
the pedicels, with generally five or six pair of leaflets, which are ob- 
lique, ovate-lanceolate, approximate, and in size almost equal to each 
other, subsessile, beneath adpressed, hairy ; flowers decandrous ; petals 
obovate, exceeding in length the narrow, oblong sepals ; anthers ovate ; 
rays of the stigma reflexed, half as long as the thick style ; fruit de- 
pressed, consisting of five puberulous three-seeded carpels, which are 
bispiuose in the middle, and on the back crested and hairy, at the 
commissure lacunose, and destitute of a wing. 

Hab. On the sandy, loamy, arid plains along the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee, towards their junction. 

Only one Australian species has been previously described from this 
genus, T, Mystrix, E. Br. in Sturt’s Exp. into Central Australia, ii. app. 
p. 69 {T. lanaius^ Walp. Annal. ii. 343), for the discovery of which we 
are indebted to the enterprising Captain Stmt. 

XIL DlOSMEiE. 

Hew genus : Asterolasia, E. Muell.^ — Moicers hermaphrodite, so- 
litary, sessile. Sepals five, petaloid. Fetals five, membranous, mi- 
nute, or wanting. Stamens ten, hardly exceeding the length 'of the 
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calyx. Filaments alternately shorter. Anthers erect, inappendiculate, 
fixed at the base, bilocular, cells bursting longitudinally. simple. 

Stigma deeply five-cleft, with filiform or clavate lobes. Qermens 
concrete, with gemniulee affixed to the central angle. Carpels five, to- 
mentose, one-seeded. Seeds strophiolate. 

Australian shrubs, resembling species of FJiehalium, covered with 
stellate hairs, in allusion to which the generic name has been formed. 

This splendid genus is exactly intermediate between Chorilcem and 
Cteleznowia, It differs from the former in its inflorescence, smooth fila- 
ments, basifixed anthers, and smallness or absence of petals. Through 
the last character it approaches to Geleznowia, but the stigma of the 
latter is undivided, orbicular; and this character is supported by its 
very different habit. 

Three species have been hitherto discovered. 

35. Asterolasia phehalioides, F. MuelL ; branched; leaves sessile, 
oblong or obcordate-cuneate, retuse, on both sides tomentose, with flat 
margins; sepals golden-yellow, exceeding twice or three times the 
length of the carpidia ; petals wanting ; lobes of the stigma filiform, 
only a little shorter than the hairy style ; seeds opaque. 

Hab. On the stony declivities of the Grampians, the Serra and 
Yictoria Banges, particularly frequent on Mount Sturgeon and Mount 
Abrupt, 

36. Asterolasia trgmalioides, F. Muell. ; much branched ; leaves co- 
riaceous, ovate, on short petioles, above glabrescent, beneath tomen- 
tose, with revolute margins ; sepals of equal length with the carpidia, 
twice or three times longer than the petals ; lobes of the stigma cla- 
vate, much shorter than the smooth style; seeds shining. 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Cobboras Mountains, in the 
Australian Alps, at an elevation of more than 6000 feet. 

37. Asterolasia cJwrilmmides, F. Muell.; much branched; leaves 
very spreading, sessile, coriaceous, with revolute margins, terete-linear, 
smooth above and velutiiious beneath; flowers small, capitate, fur- 
nished with bracteoles ; sepals glabrous, of equal length with the car- 
pels ; petals wanting ; filaments villous below the middle ; style glabrous ; 
stigma minute, undivided ; seeds opaque, tuberculate. 

Hab. On diy coast-ridges near Lake Hamilton, in South Australia, 
Q. Willielmi. 

Anomalous in producing bracts and a simple stigma, yet not to be 
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separated from tlie two other species; offering thus a close approach of 
this genus to Cliorilmna, 

38. Growea exalata^ P. Muell. ; much branched ; upright or diffuse ; 
twigs indistinctly angulate, winglessj puberuloiis ; leaves alternate or 
fasciculate^ broad, linear, gradually narrowing towards the base, blunt, 
minutely apiculate, with recurved margins ; pedicels nearly equal in 
length to the calyx, solitary; petals rose-red. 

Hab, On the rocky tops of Mount Macfaiiane, about 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea; on the gravelly banks of the Mitta Mitta 
and Livingstone Eivers, towards Lake Omeo, and on the Boggy Creek 
in Gipps’ Land. 

Easily distinguished from Growea saligna by its thicker and much 
smaller leaves, w^hicli are not gradually narrowed at the top, and also 
by its wingless twigs and smaller flowers. 

89. Phebalium ovalifoliim, E. Muell. ; leaves coriaceous, ovate, 
smooth and shining above, lepidote beneath, their margins recurved ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, with a single flower and three or four 
bracts, compressed, twice gr three times shorter than the leaves ; teeth 
of the calyx triangular-lanceolate, glabrous; petals ovate-lanceolate, 
whitish, a little longer than the stamens ; anthers affixed by their 
back; filaments glabrous; stigma capitate, five-lobed; carpels apicii- 
late. 

Hab. In the rocky or scrubby parts of the Australian Alps, at the 
sources of the Murray and Snowy Eivers. 

That the genera Ejiostermn and FJiebaliim are not strictly defined 
by clear and natural characters, has been observed previously in other 
instances. This handsome species, again, may be referred to either of 
the two genera, which I wmuld propose to unite. 

40. Eriostemon iracliypJigllus, E. Muell. ; tall, smooth, covered with 
glandular warts ; leaves herbaceous, flat, entire, oblong-lanceolate, and 
in iich attenuated towards the base, terminated at the apex by a small 
point, sessile, green on both sides, and shining above ; pedicels axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the leaves; segments of the calyx subdeltoid, 
glabrous; hlainents fringed; style smooth; stigma five-cleft; carpels 
blunt; seeds shining, black, 

Hab. On the mountains at the Snowy Eiver, near the Pinch Eange, 
;■ oii/.rocks. 

A fine plant, closely allied to E, ^ngo^oroides and E. miermedius. 
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41. Eriostemoii micropli^lhs, F, Muell. ; dwarf; brandies asperoiis; 
brandilets thinly covered with stellate hairs; leaves coriaceous, crowded, 
much spreading, ovate or cordate-orbicular, scabrous, with recurved 
apex, on short petioles ; flowers several together, terminal, glandiilose ; 
segments of the calyx triangular-ovate, nearly smooth ; filaments as long 
as the corolla, glabrous, gradually tapering towards the apex ; appen- 
dages of the anthers exceedingly small; style glabrous. 

Hab. On the low coast ranges of Spencer’s and St. Yincent’s Gulf, 
but rare. 

Of unquestionable alliance with U.rotmdif alius (All. Gunn. inEnum. 
PL Hug. p. 15). 

42. Eriostemon Hillehrandii, F. Muell. ; diffuse or upright ; leaves 
oblong, ovate or lieart-shaped, truncate or shortly bifid at the top, with 
recurved, serrate, or entire margins, smooth on both sides, or somewhat 
scabrous on the surface ; corymbs terminal ; sepals minute, deltoideo- 
ovate ; filaments nearly as long as the petals, smooth as well as the 
style ; anthers inappendiculate ; carpels .obliquely ovate, rostellate ; seeds 
even, and somewhat shining . — Thehaliimi hilobum^ LindL in Mitchell’s 
Third Exped. ii. 178. 

Yar. a, hremfoliiis ; diffuse ; leaves ovate or cordate, 2-4^'^ long, imper- 
fectly toothed, or with their margins entire. 

Hab. On the rocky banks of rivulets in the Yictoria Eanges. 

Yar. longifolius i strictly upright; leaves oblong, serrate, upwards 
of an incli long. 

Hab, On the rocky summit of Mount William, at an elevation of 
5000 feet. 

This highly ornamental plant forms a connecting link between 
haliimi and Eriostemon . It might almost he considered as a genus dis- 
tinct from both, and South Australian specimens have been under 
these considerations distributed with the name of Killehrandia Aiis- 
tralasica, 

43. Chorilmna angustifoUa,^ E. MueU, ; leaves as well as the branches 
covered with stellate hair, approximate, oblong-linear, blunt, on short 
petioles, with revolute margins, at length glabrescent, scabrous ; corymbs 
capitate, terminal ; bracteoles linear-filiform ; sepals broad-linear, half 
as long as the corolla, externally somewhat hairy, connate at the base ; 
filaments smooth, surpassing in length the narrow-lanceolate petals ; 

* Is Pkehalium phfUcoides^^i^, — Ed. 
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style smooth ; stigma punctiform ; germina five, distinct, narrow, pube« 
nilons. 

Hab. Interior of New South Wales. 

44. Boroaia algida^'¥. Muell.; fruticose, much branched j branch- 
lets spreading or divaricate, velutinous, somewhat compressed ; leaves 
on very short petioles, with two pairs of leaflets and a terminal one ; 
leaflets small, coriaceous, glabrous, obcordate or cuneate-ovate, with 
entire, hardly recurved margins ; flowers solitary, twin, or rarely several 
together, without a common peduncle ; pedicels on the base bracteolate, 
of nearly equal length with the ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous 
sepals ; petals much longer than the glabrous filaments ; style smooth, 
very short ; stigma depressed-capitate. 

Hab. On the highest stony declivities of the Australian Alps, Mount 
liotham, Mount Latrobe, and Mount Kosciusko. 

A charming bush, allied to B. ruhiginosa. 

45. Boronia clavelUfolia^ F. Muell. ; fruticose, diffuse, much branched, 
smooth j branches tuberculate j leaflets small, ternate, short-stalked, sub- 
clavate, terete, blunt; flowers axillary and terminal, solitary, geminate 
or ternate, octandrous ; pedicels shorter than the flower ; sepals ovate- 
triangular, ciliate, less than half as long as the corolla ; filaments smooth, 
glandulose. 

Hab. On sandy, loamy plains in the scrub near Lake Albert, and 
towards the mouth of the Murray Eiver. 

46. Boronia c^Bnilesceyis, F. Muell. ; suffruticose ; stems upright, 
branched, terete; leaves thick, sessile, oblong-linear, obtuse, chan- 
nelled, beneath glandulose-tuberculate ; pedicels axillary and terminal, 
solitary, thickened at the apex, nearly equal in length to the leaves ; 
flowers octandrous ; sepals oblong or lanceolate, scarcely half as long 
as the bluish petals ; filaments ciliate ; seeds reticulate- venose. 

Yar. a, glabreBcens ; branches, leaves, and pedicels somewhat smooth, 
or slightly scabrous ; flowers small, sepals acute. 

Hab. In baixen places, from the Mallee Scrub, on the Murray Eiver, 
to Spencer’s Grulf. 

Yar. pubescens ; branches, leaves, and pedicels short-pubescent ; 
flowers larger, sepals oblong, obtuse. 

Hab. On the rocky Mils on the Grampians, and in the desert to- 
wards Guichen Bay. 

47. Boxorntx veronicea, F. Muell. (Zieria veronicea, il Muell, coll.); 
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covered with a velvet-like indument ; leaves approximate, simple, ovate 
or subcordate, blunt, sessile, with revolute margins ; flowers tetran- 
drous, axillary, solitary, on short pedicels, forming at the end of the 
branches a foliate raceme ; sepals acute, lanceolate, half as long as the 
corolla; filaments hispidulous; carpels elliptico-oblong, compressed, 
pubescent. 

Hab. In sandy places about Encounter Eay and in Kangaroo Island. 

By this interesting species the genus Zieria becomes united with 
Boronia^ to which I am also inclined to refer Cyanotliamnus. 

XIIL GELASTEINEiE. 

48. Amtr alky Harv. and MueU. ; climbing; branches 
war ted; Igaves glabrous, lanceolate-acuminate, crenate or repan d-ser- 
rated, their teeth mucronulate ; panicles terminal ; capsules three- 
valved, cells one- or two-seeded. 

Hab. On the Snowy and Buchan Eivers, not only on rich ground, 
but also on rocks. 

The first Australian species described of this genus, resembling G, 
paniculatm and C. de^pendenSy from East India. 

XIY. BHAMNEiE. 

49. Trymalium E. MuelL ; branches thickly clothed 

with velvet hairs ; leaves coriaceous, oval or roundish-ovate, blunt or 
retuse, perfectly glabrous above, and densely net-veined, grey-silky be- 
neath, their margins generally reflexed; stipules lanceolate, acuminate; 
glomerules disposed in cymes, tomentose ; carpels indehiscent. 

Hab; On the rocky summits of the Elders’ Banges, and other 
mountains near Lake Torrens. 

Easily recognized by the numerous prominent, anastomosing veins 
of the leaves. Length of the leaves, quarter to half an inch. 

60. Trymalium UlohatuMy E. MueU.; branchlets subvelutinous ; 
leaves herbaceous, wedge-shaped, with a dilated, biiobed summit, the 
margins flat or revolute, glabrous above, thin velvety beneath, their 
lobes truncate, denticulate, the notch apiculate; stipules ianceolate^ 
subulate ; umbels somewhat velvety, crowded at the summit of the 
branches ; style three-cleft ; carpels bursting at the base, 

Hab. On dry scrubby ridges towards Guichen Bay, and on Spencer’s 
Gulf. •, 
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A remarkable plant; in tlie form of tlie leaves not dissimilar to T. 
hifidiiM ; in the arrangement of the flowers and fruit, however, resem- 
bling Fomaderris elliptica. 

51. Trymalium hijidtm, E. MuelL; branchlets velutino-tomentose ; 
leaves nearly herbaceous, linear, cuneate, forked, with revolute, entire 
margins, above glabrous or scantily tom entose, beneath densely silky- 
tomentose, the notch not apiculate; stipules almost laneeolate ; flowers 
in dense glomeriiles, together with the floral leaves pale grey, tomen- 
tose ; petals entire ; style short, undivided. 

Hab. In the Marble Eanges, and on the coast of Spencer’s Gulf, at 
Boston Point, 0, WilJielmi, ' 

It may possibly be a variety of the following species. 

52. Trymahum E. Muell; branches tomeiit(^e ; leaves 
herbaceous, wedge-shaped or ovate-truncate, retuse or bilobed, with 
flat or recurved margins, above thinly clothed with a partially starry 
tomeiitum, beneath densely tomentose, floral leaves nearly round or ovate, 
entire or bilobed, the upper surface as well as the flowers covered with 
a pale grey tomentum ; stipules ovate-lanceolate ; flowers in dense glome- 
rules; petals entire ; st 3 de simple. 

Hab. On sandy ridges of Kangaroo Island and Encounter Bay. 

53. Trymalium BpatJmlatmn, E. Muell. ; branchlets silky ; leaves 
nearly coriaceous, obovate-spathiilate, gradually tapering towards the 
base, almost sessile, with slightly reflexed margin, rounded or truncate 
at the summit, terminated by a short, reflexeci point; those of the 
branches perfectly glabrous and even above, yellowish-grey silky be- 
neath ; the floral leaves grey-velutinous above ; stipules linear-lanceo- 
late or subulate, giomerules disposed in a dense panicle, when fruit- 
bearing clammy ; petals entire ; style short, undivided ; carpels inde- 
hiscent. 

Hab. On the stony ranges near Mount Lofty, in South Australia, 
and in Kangaroo Island. 

Trymalium ohomtim (Hook. Bot. Mag. p. 277) differs from this in 
having distinctly petiolate leaves, which are clothed with a velvet iii- 
dmnent beneath, and in its larger flowers. 

54. Trymalium E. MueH. ; branchlets velutinous ; 

leaves nearly coriaceous, oblong-linear, almost blunt, with revolute 
margins, above scabrous or scantily velutinous, beneath densely vel- 
vety ; stipules lanceolate -ovate, large; flowers cymose, glomerate, with 
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roundisli bracts; calyces grey-velvety outside, tomontose at tlie base; 
petals entire ; style simple, short ; stigma trilobed, 

Hab. In .the desert scrub on the Murray Eiver. 

Allied to T> migmtifolmm (Eeissek in PL Preiss, ii. p. 284), 

XY, Leguminos/E. 

55. OTglohmm procimbenSy^ E. Muell. \_Fodolohium procumhemy Eerd. 
Mueller, first gen, rep. p. 12] ; fruticulose, procumbent; leaves oppo- 
site or rarely teriiate, lanceolate or round-ovate, flat, entire, prickly 
pointed, soon glabrous; stipules setaceous, reflexed; umbels. terminal, 
pedunculate, few-flowered, sometimes compound ; bracteoles, affixed to 
the base of the calyx, long persistent; calyces scantily clothed with- 
short grey hair ; ger mens silky ; pods stalked, many-seeded. 

Hab. On wooded hills ; for instance, at Mount Disappointment, in the 
Gonlburn Eanges, on the Delatite, in the Black Forest, at Ballarat, etc. 

This plant and several allied species tend to show that the distinc- 
tions drawn between the genera Cliorizema^ Fodolohitm^ and Oxylohmm 
are merely artificial. 

56. Oxylobium €ilpestre, E. Muell.; fruticose, diffuse or erect ; leaves 
ternate or opposite, oblong-lanceolate, entire, sharp-pointed, soon gla- 
brous, on the margin recurved ; stipules linear-setaceous, reflexed ; um- 
bels terminal, pedunculate, few-flowered, sometimes compound ; brac- 
teoles aflixed to the base of the calyx, deciduous ; calyx short grey- 
hairy ; germens densely silky ; pods villose, short-stalked, few-seeded. 

Hab. Hot unfrequent in the higher parts of the Australian Alps. 

57. Burtonia E. Muell. ; twigs almost silky, soon glabres- 

cent; leaves crowded, undivided, filiform, chaimelled, awnless, smooth, 
scabrous; stipules longer than the petiole; flowers sessile, terminal, 
capitate; calyx and germen villose-silky ; coroHa purple; style below 
hardly broader. 

Hab. On the rocky summit of Aloimt WiEiara, at an elevation of 
about 5000 feet, 

Nqt dissimilar to B. diosmcp/oUa>y from which it differs as well as from 
all other Western Australian species of the genus, in producing stipules. 
The pod is yet unknown. 

5 8. Phyllota plmrandroides, E. Muell. ; twigs pubescent ; leaves re- 

^ OxgMjium ^ineseem^i TyC. 
f This is probably a species of 

, .VOL. VlII, , ■■ . " G"' 
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curved, spreadings linear, sharp-pointed, scabrous, with refract margin, 
the floral ones crowded, and below the middle villose ; flowers concealed 
between the leaves, either axillary, solitaiy, or collected in terminal few- 
flowered heads ; bracteoles ovate, keeled, shorter than the tube of the 
silky calyx ; standard surpassing considerably the length of the keel, 
but little that of the wings ; style below the middle appressed-hairy, 
unbearded on the apex; pod somewhat hairy, ovate, slightly com- 
pressed ; seeds destitute of a strophiole. 

Hab. In arid plains, at the foot of Mount Abrupt, in Kangaroo 
Island, and Encounter Bay. 

59. Entaxia sparsifolia, E. MuelL ; branchlets spreading, silky, as 
well as the calyces ; leaves dispersed, short-stalked, semiterete, trigonous, 
channelled, glabrous, acutish, slightly recurved, spreading, at length 
deflexecl ; flowers a few together on the top of the branchlets, stalked, 
without bracteoles ; upper lip of the calyx rounded, a little emarginate, 
teeth of the lower lip deltoid acuminate ; pods turgid. 

Hab. In the desert scrub towards the mouth of the Murray Biver. 
Found also at Tnmbay Bay by C. Wilhelmi. 

60. Pultensea Benthami, E. MnelL; robust, erect; twigs angular, 
somewhat silky ; stipules lanceolate-subulate, concrete at the base ; 
leaves nearly flat, coriaceous, lanceolate or oblong, awnless or ending 
in a sharp point, either smooth and even on both sides, or below silky ; 
petiole very short; heads terminal, few-flowered, surrounded at the 
base by imbricate brown, ovate, or roundish ciliolate bracteas ; brac- 
teoles navicular-lanceolate, with exception of the margin, smooth, brown, 
scarioiis, affixed to the tube of the whitish -silky calyx ; upper lip of 
the calyx short-bilobed, considerably shorter than the lanceolate subu- 
late laciniae of the lower lip ; germen, together with the basis of the 
style, silky. * 

Hab. On springs and rivulets in the Grampians, and amongst rocks 
on the top of Mount Abrupt. — This elegant species, which stands nearest 
to B. mpHoides, A. Gunn., has been named in honour of Mr. George 
Bentham, the eminent monographer of this Order of plants. 

61. Pultensea fuscata, E. MuelL ; branchlets hardly spreading ; 
leaves stalked, trigonous, linear, channelled by the inflexed margin, 
acute, mncronulate, the uppermost below the middle long ciliated, the 
rest smooth ; stipules large, concrete, imbricate, setaceous, acuminate, 
fringed; heads few-flowered; teeth of the calyx and bracteoles seta- 
ceous, acuminate, downy ; ovary sessile, silky. 
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Hab. Between the Coorong and Murray Eiver, on scrubby localities. 

Next to P. aridata. 

6^. Pulteiiasa ccmaliculata, P. MuelL; branchlets hardly spreading, 
velvety; leaves oblong -linear, blunt, very short -stalked, channelled, 
gradually tapering into the base, somewhat silky ; stipules lanceolate 
or linear-subulate, downy; heads few-tlowered ; calyces downy, pale, 
inembranous, little longer than the downy, linear, setaceous brac- 
teoles ; teeth of the upper lip broader, all setaceous-acuminate ; ovai'y 
sessile, velvety ; pod beaked ; seeds somewhat shining. 

Hab. Encounter Bay. 

Near to P. moPw, EindL 

63. Fultenssa densifolia, E'. MuelL ; branchlets divaricate ; leaves 
small, crowded, coriaceous, broadly - oho vate .or somewhat cuneate, 
stalked, glabrous, mucronulate, i*arely blunt, recurved, shining above, 
veined beneath, margins flat, sometimes with a few hairs ; stipules im- 
bricate, nearly lanceolate, membranous, pale brown, fringed; flowers 
axillary, solitary, or in terminal heads ; calyces membranous, little 
longer than the fringed, lanceolate, mucronulate bracteoies, with tbe 
exception of tbe margin, smooth, their teeth nearly equal, setaceous- 
acuminate ; pods oblique-ovate, turgid, slightly silky, sessile. 

Hab. In the lower Murray Desert, and near Port Lincoln, according 
to 0. Wilhelmi. 

It stands*in relation to P, pamiflora. 

64. Bossiaea egena^ P. MuelL {Daviesia egem, P. MuelL in Trans, of 
Phil. Soc. of Victoria) ; tall, much-branched, leafless ; branches terete, 
erect, furrowed, unarmed ; racemes very long, terminal ; pedicels soli- 
tary or twin, shorter than the calyx, furnished at the top with two 
bracteoies, which are rounded, persistent, ciliolate, connate at the base, 
and larger than the lower ones ; calyx indistinctly angulate, with acute 
teeth, the lower ones the longest ; keel perfectly blunt, hardly longer 
than the wings; stamens monadelphoiis ; ovary nearly sessile; style 
smooth ; pods oblique, oblong-ovate, slightly convex, with a very short 
beak ; seeds equally brown, with a papillous, irregular-lobed strophiole. 

Hab. In the baiTeii bushy plains along Spencer's Gulf, Lake Tor- 
rens, the Plinders Kanges, and Murray Kiver. 

65. Bossima distichoclada* P. MuelL ; erect, unarmed ; branches and 
twigs in two rows, terete, grey-velutinous, densely foliate ; leaves small, 

This is BommfoUosa of AUaa Cmmingham, collected by himself near Bathurst. 

■ — Bn. ■ 
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on very sliort petioles, bifarious, assurgent, coriaceous, nearly kidney™ 
shaped, at the top awnless and divided into two very short lobes, their 
margins recurved, above scabrous, on both sides, with the exception of 
middle rib, glabrous ; stipules ovate- or lanceolate-subulate, long per- 
sistent, at length reliexed, often of the length of the leaves ; pedicels 
short, axillary, solitary, with rounded or ovate ciliate bracteolcs ; upper 
lip of the somewhat silky calyx bifid, lower lip three-parted; pod much 
eompi'essed, roundish-rhomboid, covered with rusty down, containing 
from one to three brown black-spotted seeds. 

Hab. In the Australian Alps, from the Mitta Mitta to the trihu- 
taries of the Snowy Eiver, as well between rocks as along the peaty 
margins of the rivulets. 

This singular and beautiful plant never descends to regions lower 
than 4000 feet ; and being, at 5000, for many months during the year 
covered with snow, it will, like the new previously-mentioned Burtonia, 
and many other of our alpine plants, form an exquisite addition to the 
garden TTora of colder countries. 

66. Psoralea parm^ P. Muell. ; sparingly pilose; stems herbaceous, 
procumbent, almost simple; leaves tiifoliolate, on long petioles; leaf- 
lets narrow-lanceolate or of the radical leaves elliptical, perfectly entire, 
dotted, ending in a sharp point, the intermediate one larger; stipules 
streaked, ovate-lanceolate, with a subulate apex; peduncles long ; spike 
at first capitate, but generally at length interruptedly extended ; brac- 
teoles roundish-cordate ; calyces somewhat silky, nearly sessile ; pods 
slightly hairy. 

Hab. In dry pastures on the Thompson and Latrobe Kivers, and in 
South Australia, on the Torrens and Gawler llivers, on the Barossa 
Eanges, near Yiliunga, etc. 

It differs from B. tenax in its always trifoliolate smaller and less 
acute leaves, in sessile, less deeply divided .calyces, in the form of the 
longer persistent bracteoles, in the whitish or pink corolla, and in the 
pod, which is neither black nor smooth. 

67. Psoralea adscendens^ P. MuelL ; smooth or sparingly pilose; 
stems herbaceous, diffuse adscending, at the base procumbent ; leaves 
trifoliolate, on long petioles ; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, entire, 
sharp pointed, dotted, the intermediate one larger ; stipules lanceolate- 
subulate ; peduncles long, upwards as well as the calyces somewhat 
hairy ; racemes dense, almost spicate, many-fiowered, of the length of 
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the leaflets ; bracteoles lanceolate-ovate, acuminate ; pods black, 
wrinkled-scabrous. 

Hab. On the grassy moist banks of the Snowy Eiver, Gibbo Elver, 
Mitta Mitt a. Ovens Eiver, and along the torrents of the Australian Alps. 

This fine plant approaches nearer to P. Australa&ica than to P. tenax; 
the colour of the flowers is purple, like that of the former, not deep 
blue as in the latter, from which it differs besides in the greater size of 
all parts and the above notes. It may be considered a subalpine plant, 
whilst P. tenax hardly advances anywhere into the mountains. 

68 . Leptocyamus sericeus^ F. Mueli . 5 all over grey-silky; stems 
procumbent; leaflets lanceolate -linear, acuminate, above at length a 
little glabrescent ; pedicels axillary, subsolitary ; pods silky ; seeds 
shining-black, even. 

Hab. On sand-ridges along the Murray Eiver, towards the junction 
of the Murrumbidgee. 

To the same genus belongs Zicliya Latrobeana of Meisner (in Leh- 
mann Plant. Preiss. i. p. 94). 

69. Cassia revoluta^l^. MuelL ; shrubby; leaves with a cliannelled 
rachis, and with six to ten pairs of • leaflets, which are linear-lanceolate, 
pointed, smooth above, hairy beneath as well as along the revolute 
margins, a subulate gland between each pair; stipules linear-subulate ; 
bracteoles cymbiform-ovate ; peduncles axillary, about as long as the 
leaves, with from two to four umbellate flowers, together with the 
branches ; pedicels and rachis pubescent ; sepals ovate, glabrous, cihate, 
the outer ones broader ; one petal much shorter than the rest, nearly 
round; legume stalked, smooth, slightly arched. 

Hab. On gravelly, sometimes overflown, places along the Avon in 
Gipps’ Land. 

The systematic position of this Cassia wEl be between G, Australis 
and G, Sclmltesii. 

70. Acacia F. MuelL ; procumbent or rarely erect, twigs 

soon terete, hispiduloiis ; leaves scattered, opposite or sometimes fas- 
ciculate, spreading, often retroflexed, hnear-subiilate, rigid, pungent, 
nearly tetragonal from the prominent nerve, hardly tapering into the 
base, glandless, scabrous ; stipules setaceous, persistent ; peduncles 
solitary or twin, smooth, about as long as the leaves ; heads globose, 

many-flowered; sepals ciliolate, nearly three times slxoider tliaii the 
A* Is Benth, 
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four-parted corolla ; pods glabrous, linear falcate, hardly between the 
seeds contracted ; seeds shining, supported by a conduplicate thick 
brownish strophiole. 

Hab. Ill dry, stony ranges near Ballarat, towards the Goiilbtirn and 
Broken Eiver. It stands in relation to A. Bfownii, and varies like 
many other species with downy leaves. 

71. Acacia Wilhelmiana^^ F. Muell. ; viscidulous ; stems angular, pu- 
berulous ; phyllodia incurved, upright, short linear-filiform, compressed, 
ending in a broader, blunt recurved apex, above or on both sides fur- 
rowed and furnished with two thin veins ; stipules ovate, acuminate, 
very glutinous, deciduous or at length spinescent j peduncles axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the flowmr-heads ; pods viscid, narrow, arcuate, 
slightly contracted between the seeds. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray, where it was first disco- 
vered by Mr. Wilhelmi. 

Allied to Acacia IIookerL^ 

{To he cofitinued.) 


Note on the Voyage of the North Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion, /rom Sydney to the Month of the Victoria River; esolracted 
from a Letter of Dr. Mueller (Botanist to the Expedition), dated 

On board the ‘ Monarch/ Sept. 3, 1855. 

In a very few days we expect to reach our destination at the Victoria 
River, and as our attention then will be fully required to disembark 
our horses, sheep, and stores, and to protect them against the natives, 
I avail myself of a spare evening to address these lines to you, which 
wdll reach you md Singapore. 

: advanced as far as Clarence Strait prosperously, except that we 

grounded on a shoal, partially composed of coral reefs, near Port Byron, 
and we had a particularly agreeable voyage through the inner passage 
along the Barrier reefs, so that the horses, on which the success of the 
expedition depends to such a great extent, suffered less from their long 
prison, than could have been anticipated. The necessity of anchoring for 

Is a vaiiety of y/. F. Much . (Bcutli. in 

t Is Bentli. 
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several iiiglits at tlie more dangerous places on tlie way to Torres’ 
Strait, as well as an afternoon’s stay at Albany Island, gave me an op- 
portunity of examining for the first time some of the tropical plants of 
Australia ; and moreover our stay at Moreton Bay, where we received 
the horses and sheep for the expedition, enabled me to form also some 
botanical collections in the rich neighbourhood of that place. 

With Mr. Gregory’s consent I have packed up all duplicates and all 
seeds gathered at these localities, which will be sent to the Colonial 
Office, London, through the Honourable T. Church, Eesident Coun- 
cillor, Singapore. These collections are accompanied by the botanical 
description of such species as I considered as yet undescribed or wrongly 
classified, and also by lists of almost all the plants seen, but not always 
collected, at the respective localities. The specimens, all in one box, 
amount to nearly a thousand. Since I am however now of course des- 
titute of any means of comparison, and as I am even, for want of room, 
very insufficiently provided with books, I must crave your indulgence 
with regard to some of the names of the plants adopted in the manu- 
scripts ; indeed I deem it, under these circumstances, requisite that an 
English botanist should compare the plants which I send with your 
Herbarium previous to their publication. The manuscripts dwell upon 
the following plants, viz. : — Bennuoma nobilis, Ne'pIieUum tomentosnm, 
Nep7ielium> edentulim, Geigm'a miiltijlora^ Cocciilm Eooheriami^y Fola^ 
nisia insulariSi AhiiUlon aoiitatum, Bida dictyocarpa, BuphorUa oraria^ 
FJiyllantJius gracillimus^ Fsoralina prostf'ata, Brachycome microcarpa^ 
Lagemphora pacJiyrrltka, Soliva acaulis^ Monenteles gmplialmdes, Meli- 
clirymm oosylepu, Kippistia riparia, Glycycocca tilicBfoUa, MUrmacme 
scahra, Widi Cassyta miscutceformis. 

Above all I am very anxious to see the Sapindaceous gems Bemi- 
sonia confirmed, as it may be a species only of some of Bliiine’s addi- 
tional genera of that order not inserted in Endlicher’s genera. If you 
deemed the publication of these manuscripts necessary or desirable, it 
might also give a favourable opportunity of bringing some other alUed 
new species\inder notice from my unpublished former manuscripts ; for 
insimeet Coccuhis IIarveyamis, etc. 

It may not be quite uninteresting to sketch the vegetation on which 
I had lately a passing glance; for although, with few exceptions, the 
plants alluded to in the index were no doubt long ago collected by 
the late Allau Cunningham, still only a limited number of them has 
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been brought by him into notice ; and even, when I enumerated plants 
common at Port Jackson, it must be deserving of remark, which of them 
advance to sub-tropical or even tropical latitudes. But this sketch 
could hardly be extended beyond the bare enumeration, and if I am at 
all entitled to venture any remarks upon such limited material, they 
must not be viewed as conclusive; for even at Moreton Bay the brief- 
ness of our stay rendered it impossible to extend my botanical excur- 
sions beyond a few miles from the Brisbane Eiver, and it is but justice 
to state, that through Mr, Hill’s local knowledge, I was enabled to add 
many a plant to the collection, which otherwise, in such a flying visit, 
might have escaped my notice. 

On the mainland, although not falling exactly within the tropics, 
the tropical forms outnumber far the rest, and in the shady ravines, 
full of humidity, the characteristic vegetation of the more southern 
latitudes of Australia almost entirely disappears. One of the most 
striking facts appeared to me to be the scantiness of the Com'positm^ 
which form here, as in the tropical isles afterwards visited, an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of the vegetation. The genera Solwa and 
S;pilanthes appear new to Australia; Sapindacece and Bupliorliacem in- 
crease, as might he expected ; but Bpacridem I saw represented only 
by a species of Leucopogon and Acrobiclie, and Froteacece by Qremllea 
rohmta and a Banhia. 

Ofclildem include many terrestrial ones from the South, wliilst 
%nder the influence of the genial climate also the parasitical species 
occur, and form a prominent feature in the vegetation. Along with 
them the single forms of Flatgceriim grande, the numerous Lianas, Ca-* 
ladiim, etc,, impart a luxuriance and grandeur to the scenery unusual 
ill Australia. Mosses and Lichens are vastly on the decrease, and 
were almost wanting in the isles towards Torres’ Strait, which promises 
but a very poor harvest of them on the north coast. 

The dry sandy ridges and the swamps of Moreton Island produce, 
on the contrary, a vegetation almost alike to that of Bort Jackson, as 
may be observed in the enumeration which I prepared ; still Fandanus, 
Spermacoce, Brugidera, Mncima, Canavalia, Vigna, Bioscorea, etc., re- 
mind of the tropics. Epaeridea sxe particularly numerous, Treman- 
wanting. 

The vegetation of the islands which we visited on our way to Torres’ 
Strait (isles off Cape Bedford, Howick’s Group, •Cairncross Island, Al- 
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bany Island) exhibits mostly plants identical with species from India 
or the South Sea Islands. A Trihulus appears to be identical with the 
desert species from the Murray and Darling. Semvitim, FoT^carpm, 
and Polanisia, I find unnoticed amongst Australian genera ; and 
cijcocca, intermediate between WalkotMa and Fiteo), is altogether new, 
and not unworthy of notice, on account of its pleasant fruit ; unfor- 
tunately only one specimen was found of it. 

Mimusops Kaiild is another fruit-plant from these localities, and oc- 
curs abundantly ; in perfect maturity the fruit loses its astringency, and 
is then by no means to be despised. Araucaria was discernible on 
many of the islands which we passed ; but, like Callihis, observed on 
none of those on which we landed. On Albany Island a single Pro- 
teaceous plant was observed, namely, Grevillea ’'gibhosa, forming a tall 
bush or a very small tree, resembling, in its dull grey foliage, certain 
Eucalypti. Walilenhergia gracilis was here also growing 5 and perhaps 
other herbaceous plants, common in extratropical Australia, would 
likewise be noticed at a more favourable season. 

But of the most interesting points for plants yet unexplored in 
Eastern Australia, we had only a view, but this view close enough to 
be tantalizing. I allude to the high bold ranges which approach here 
and there on the tropical eastern coast to the sea, as ]\Ipunt Hinchin- 
brook (3500 feet high), Mount Bellenden Ker, and Cape Tribulation. 
In one glance we could see displayed before us favourable landing- 
places, spurs for easy descent, richly wooded groves, with a varied tint 
of vegetation ; and if I add to this the information gleaned from Mr. 
Canon’s narrative on the lowland Flora, who discovered hereabouts, in 
the unfortunate Kennedy’s expedition, a Pitcher-plant, a Mma, Ana'- 
cardiuMy etc., it is then unnecessary to speak of my ardent desire to 
return once to localities so promising for the enlargement of our fa- 
vourite science. 

Our main labours are now soon to commence, and we shall be ba- 
nished from civilized society for a long period. I trust that we shall 
be nble to retain strength in the hot, enervating climate, so as to gain 
the great results expected from this Expedition,-— results which will 
probably be conclusive to the whole geography of Australia ; and we 
are happy that the choice fell fortunately upon Mr. Gregory as our 
leader, whose tried ability and pleasing, serene manners cannot fail to 
inspire all equally with coniideuee and devotion. 
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Should the botanical results to be gained during this Journey be but 
proportionately smallj which is very possible, considering the nature of 
the Expedition, and the probable absence of high ranges in Central 
Australia, I shall then not apply for leave of absence to return to 
England, but shall rather continue my labours in some part of Aus- 
tralia, provided the Colonial Government will again supply limited 
Btihsidia for that purpose. But if the Elora of the interior should 
prove so rich as to answer to my sanguine expectations, and if the 
means of transport will admit of my collecting all the species occurring 
there, and above all, if Providence grants me life and health for this 
work, then I shall be greatly cheered in my home journey to Europe 
by the anticipation of the pleasure of paying you personally my respects, 
and gaining so much information at your magnificent establishment. 

Since I wrote this letter the gentlemen of the schooner landed, under 
Mr. Gregory, at Guail Island, where a few plants were obtained. 
They were the following ; — Fandanus Spinifex fragilis, Eucalyp- 

tus sp., Eicus sp., Folycarpcea sp., Rottlera sp., Jasminmn dwaricatum, 
Cassytha sp., Tacca pinnatifida, Menispermum sp. ?,■ a beautiful broad- 
leaved Lorantlius^ a prostrate Sida with very short pedicels, and what 
I consider to be a new genus of Chrysohalanee {Basistylis) , There ap- 
pears also to be at that place, to judge from a few fragments, a new 
genus of Polygone(B, but I am quite uncertain, having seen neither 
leaves nor fr’uit. In the box with specimens forwarded to the Eight 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies you will find a 
Cucurbitaceons plant, named Slcyos Qunningliami ; since then I had 
time to analyze it, and observed it to belong, together with a second 
species, to the genus ZeJmeria. Neither of them agrees exactly with 
the general character in Endlicher’s genus, and I have ventured conse- 
quently to describe both as distinct from the Norfolk Island plants. 
The other manuscripts are already packed up, so that I extract the 
diagnosis, in case you would be inclined to give them publication with 
the rest. 

Zelmeria Ctmningliantii (Sicjos sp., Oimningli. ramis graci- 

libus, foliis inclivisis deltoideo- vel sagittato-hastatis acuminatis re- 
pandis deiiticulatis mucronulatis, floribns monoicis ntriusque sexus 
in axi smpissime geminato coiijuncto longe setaceo-pedunculatis, 
masculis triandris, foemineis stamina sterilia proclucentibus, stigmatis 
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tripartiti lobis sursum dilatatis revolutis, baccis subglobosis, semini- 
biis compressis nigrescentibus basi obtusis margiiie leviter incrassatis. 
Had. In nemoribus secus flumen Brisbane, necnon in insulis sinus 
Moreton Bay. 

Herb a Sic^os angulati facie nisi gracilior. 

Zebneria erythrocarpa ; foliis palmato-qninqnelobis vel trilobis, laciniis 
oblique lanceolatis ac’uminatis mucronulatis margine denticulatis, 
medio laciniarum basi angiistata, floribus monoicis axiilaribus fasci- 
cnlatis breviter pedimciilatis, masculis triandris, foemineis stamina 
sterilia producentibus, stigmatis tripartiti lobis siibcordatis refiexis, 
baccis magnis snbovatis rnbris, seminib us turgidis margine crasso 
cinctis. 

Hab. Antecedenti consociata. 

Herha prseeunte robustior. Folia pleraque 3-8 unc. longa. Mores 
masculi psene seiniunciales, foemineis paiilo majores. Fructtis fere 
pollicares, interdum vitellini, ssepius laetissime riibri, longitiidinaliter 
albo-vittati. 

Antbesis ntriusque speciei sub hoc coelo perpetua. 

There is amongst the plants forwarded to the Government a new 
genus allied to Fuphorlia^ which is furnished at tlie limb of the invo- 
lucre, instead of scaly bracteoles, with tender white petals, or, if you 
like, bracteoles. I selected the name Fetalandra for the genus. 

'‘September 19, 1855. 

Tomorrow I shall leave, in all probability, the ' Monarch," and I close 
therefore this letter, Mr. Gregory will perhaps, by another way than 
through the hand of the Consul-General, forward the specimens ; he 
has not yet decided upon this point. On the entrance of the Yictoria 
Elver are a few plants collected; I enumerate those with which I am 
more or less acquainted. Sporoholus Indictis, Jasminum divaricatum^ 
Seshania Australis^ Mgialitis annulata^ EJdzopJwra Mangle, Fandanm 
spiralis, Secsvola Koenigii, Oycas media, Vitex ovata, Vitex tripJtylla {M 
glahraim prox.), Melaleuca sp., Mucal. sp., Grevillea sp., HaJcea sp., P^r- 
soonia sp., Acacia sp., Monencyanthes gnapMlioides, Mens sp., Balicorma 
Indica, Oressa Cretica, Carey a, Favetta sp., Asparagus fasciculaim, 
JEgiceras fragrans, Eemistemma dealbatum, Magellaria InUca, a species 
oi Bimetopia, in which only one mericarp is developed {BAmmicarpa), 
BriaeJme but this is the autumn, and consequently very few plants 
are, to be observed in flower. ■ Ferd. Mueller, ■ , 
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P.S. I observe tliat I omitted in the list Mgialitk anmdata, which 
dcciirs on Howick’s Group. Sonchns oleraceus and S. asper are, if I 
lightly remember, reunited in the ^ "Flora of New Zealand.’ I beg to 
point out, besides the constant differences in the fruit, shape, and size 
of the leaves, the difference in the internal structure of the stem. 


Note on the Sand-binding Plants of the Madras Beach ; by H. 

Cleghorn, M.D., Professor of Botany, Madras. 

Plaving lately been requested by the Military Board to. examine the 
condition of the South Beach, between the Saluting Battery and St. 
Thome, with a view to consolidate the drifting sands thrown up near 
Colonel Cotton’s groins, I endeavoured to estimate the comparative 
value of the different species of maritime plants in preventing the 
encroachments of the sea on the land, and in fixing the loose soil 
along the shore. All that seems worthy of mention has been con- 
densed in the following short notice of these useful plants. 

Of the plants growing on the Madras Beach, the species known to 
Europeans by the designation of “ Ground Eattan” {Spinifex sqmrro- 
siis) comes nearest to the Sand Carex of England in its habit of 
growth, creeping along horizontally, sometimes above, sometimes below 
the surface of the earth, emitting roots and shoots at short intervals of 
a few inches. It likewise possesses the advantage of being extremely 
tenacious of life ; the shoot at every node is capable of renewing the 
existence of the individual as fast as destroyed, and the whole plant 
offers a resistance to the storm which is rarely overcome. I think this 
species would be nearly as indestructible from natural causes as Couch- 
grass, and it appears to me (after watching patches of it on the road 
to Ennore, where it is little disturbed), that it would speedily colonize 
the sand tracts spontaneously if it were only left unmolested for a 
year or two. The fishermen do not appreciate the conservative design 
of this Ground Eattan or Mat-grass, but collect it for fuel, and thus 
dest!roy their greatest protection -, the reason seems to be that the 
spiny leaves injure their naked feet, and the turf does not answer for 
spreading their nets upon. On this account it would be well to pro- 
pagate the other species mentioned, immediately in front of fishing 
villages. This grass is polygamo-dioecioiis, and reproduction is effected 
in a very remarkable maimer : the male spikes, congested into an urn- 
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bel, are carried by the wind to the female flowers, which are fascicled 
on a distant plant, and being light and spherical, the Butch call them 
“Wind-ball” 

Eumphius, in the Herb. Amboinense, alludes to this plant as being 
connected with a superstition among the natives, who, seeing the capi- 
tula carried along the shore by the sea-breeze, think they are propelled 
by the devil. 

Ipomoea Fes-capra of Sweet; — Goats’-foot-leaved Ipoynma (also known 
as Eabbit-weed). — Perennial, creeping to a great extent. Stems root- 
ing at distant intervals. Leaves smooth, long-petioled, two-lobed like 
those of BauMnia. Blowers large, reddish-purple, very handsome.— 
Common on the sandy beach, north and south of Madras, where it is 
of great use in binding the loose sand. This fine creeper is equally 
abundant on both peninsulas, and is also a native of Mauritius, Macao, 
etc., occupying the place of Convolvulus Soldanellaoi the Scottish coast. 
Eabbits, goats, and horses eat it, so do cows, but their milk is tainted. 

Ilydropliylax maritima, Linn. — Seaside Eydrophylax. — A straggling, 
herbaceous plant, native of the shore of Coromandel, where it shows 
its pale pink blossoms a great part of the year. The branches run over 
the sand (sometimes under the surface), and strike root at the joints. 
— Figured in Eoxb. Cor. t. 233. 

Microrhyncus sarmentosus^ Wight. — K. widely diffused, humble plant, 
common all along the sea-beach, with long, flagelliform runners. It is 
well figured in Wight’s Illustrations, voL ii. t, 133. 

Fupalia orUmlata^ Wight.— Stem prostrate. Leaves orbicular. — An 
extensively spreading, procumbent plant, of which the runners occa- 
sionally measure 3 or 4 feet. It is abundant at St. Thome and the 
mouth of the Adyar Eiver. — ^Figured in Wight’s leones (?). 

Fmidams odoratmimus, Linn. {Kaldera Bush). — K large, spreading, 
rainous shrub, fringes the coast in many places, and is often planted in 
belts, but it takes up much room, forms dense thickets, and harbours 
venomous reptiles. This is a very strong binder, but is objectionable 
from its raising %and-hills, which inteiTupt the currents of sea-Breeze 
to the island. 

Ehretia arenmia, Griffith, which is found between 12*^ and 28° north 
latitude Notulse ad Plantas Asiaticas, Part lY, p. 212), appears to 
be widely distributed along the sea-coast, and binds together the loose 
sand, although ill a minor degree. 
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The aboye are the sand-binding plants most frequently noticed along 
the Coromandel Beach. There are others, as Pedalium Murex and Se- 
Bmmm p'ost7*atum^ etc., which co-operate in the work of conservation 
to a minor extent ; these are less widely diffused along the coast. In 
this notice I have only included those which seem obviously preferable 
for the purpose speciffed. 

List of Sand-binding Plants : — Bpinifex sg^iiart'osus, fyomcea Pes- 
capxm^ Hydropliylax maritima, Mic7'07'7iyncus sarmentosus, Pupalia orbi- 
cnlata, Pandmius odoratissimus^ Eh'etia arenaria. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


G-eogkaphte Botanique Baisonni^e, ou Exposition des Paits prin- 
cipaux et des Lois concernant la Disttibution Geop'apMque des Plantes 
de Vepoyue actuelU; par M. Alph. be Candolle, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 

This most important work has long been anxiously expected, no less 
by Botanists than by all other classes of Naturalists, for it has for 
some years been known that M. Alph. de Candolle was engaged upon 
it. It is not easy to select from a book so comprehensive, and in- 
volving the details of such a multiplicity of subjects, any one or few 
that could give an adequate idea, either of its extent, or of the skill 
and learning that have been expended upon it ; nor to give even an 
outline of those varied attainments which eminently qualify M. de 
CandoUe for the successful accomplishment of so great an undertaking, 
without detailing his career as a Naturalist, from his pupilage under 
his illustiious father, to the date of publication of the present work. 
We can only say that the result of his labour is in every way worthy 
of Ms parentage, his talents, and the many years of study he was de- 
voted to it. 

The main subject is divided by M. de Candolle into two principal 
divisions, together occupying two large royal octavo volumes, each 
containing upwards of 600 closely-printed pages. The ffrst of these 
volumes opens with three chapters on temperature, light, and humidity, 
but is chiefly occupied with the subject of Geographical Botany^ or the 
study of the species, genera, and families of plants, under a geogra- 
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pMcal point of view, a subject whicb extends into tlie second volume. 
This is followed by the second main division, QxxiiilQdi Botanical Geo-^ 
that is, the study of the different countries of the globe viewed 
with regard to their vegetation. The work is concluded with a chapter 
on general results, and an Appendix indicating the directions in which 
researches should be pursued by those desirous of advancing the study 
of the Geography of plants. 

To give any adequate review of a work so comprehensive and ela- 
borate as this, is obviously quite beyond both the scope and the func- 
tion of the ‘ J ournal of Botany.’ We believe however that a rimmi 
of the contents of the various chapters it contains will be very accep- 
table to our own readers, no less than to those who propose making a 
special study of the work itself. They are as follows:— 

Book I. Preliminary observations on the rationale of the action of 
Temperature, Light, and Humidity. 

Chapter 1. Plants in relation to their surrounding physical condi- 
tions. 

Chapter 2. Upon some of the effects of Temperature and Light upon 
plants, and upon several methods of measuring the influence of these 
agents. — In this chapter a succession of subjects are treated as se- 
parate articles, in more or less detail. Of these the most important 
are, — on the temperature of the soil and of the air at certain distances 
from it ; on the direct effect of the sun’s rays ; on the effects of low 
temperatures and of high temperatures, whether such are regarded as 
having no effect or as being absolutely injurious ; on the effect that is 
immediately induced by the accession of a favourable amount of tem- 
perature j on variations of terhperature ; on the combined effects of tem- 
perature and the clearness of the sky ; on the observations necessary 
for obtaining directly the sums of the temperatures above that degree 
which is necessary for the performance of the ordinary functions of the 
species. 

Throughout the above-mentioned aifeles are scattered a multitude 
of tables of temperature, sunlight, and registers of the effects of these 
elements upon the distribution of wild and cultivated herbs, shrubs, 
and trees ; also tables of the mean and extreme temperatures of many 
places on the surface of the globe, and the comparison of these with 
one another ; on the relation of elevation to latitude and temperature ; 
of light and shade to germinating seeds, etc. 
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Chapter ^ k devoted to tlie geographical distribution of the sums 
of influencing temperatures, — Under this M. de Candolle states that 
“ The temperatures that influence each species, and that determine 
each of its functions, are those above a certain degree, which degree 
varies with every species and with each of its functions. The means 
of these influencing temperatures, accumulated for days or for months, 
year after year, differ in every locality, and are the elements of the 
climate of each, so far as the phenomena of their vegetation is con- 
cerned.” 

Book II. G-eographical Botany, or the study of species, genera, and 
families, under a geographical point of view. 

Chapter 4. On the limitation of species on plains and upon moun- 
tains. — After some preliminary observations, chiefly occupied with de- 
tailing some of the obstacles to the' diffusion of plants, all of which M. 
de Candolle believes to be overcome by them if the climate is suited to 
their dispersion, he proceeds to divide his subjects into — 

§ 1, Limits of native species growing at the level of the sea; as ab- 
solutely determined in their advance towards the poles or towards the 
equator; to the eastward, and to the westward; and afterwards their 
relative limits are discussed. The distribution of many annual, perennial- 
rooted, and perennial-stemmed, etc., plants, « here given in detail, and 
laws deduced from them ; or at least the conditions of climate apparently 
necessary to their healthy existence, are accurately tabulated. Ex- 
cluding a host of minor and disturbing causes, the limitation of species 
towards the poles is summed up as indirectly due to the diminished 
temperatiu'e, and more directly to the excessive cold of winter, to the 
sudden check given in spring by accessions of cold to the young buds 
or flowers, or to the absence of heat at certain times impeding parti- 
cular functions, With regard to the equatorial limits of the same or 
other species, they are generally determined by either heat or dryness, 
the first of which causes is more or less directly appreciable, the second 
is very complicated, and involves the action of Eain, Dew, Evapora- 
tion, etc. 

§ ^ is devoted to the limitation of native species in ascending above 
the level of the sea. This is at once the most popular and perhaps 
the best worked of all the branches of Botanical Geography or Geo- 
graphical Botany; but yet M.de Candolle truly observes that the 
subject is still involved and obscure, general laws are sought in vaiii 
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amongst a multitude of valuable data, appertaining to certain mountaiii- 
cbains, or to certain groups of plants. Amongst the principal causes 
of the difficulty of coming to any satisfactory results, is said to be the 
limitation of the area over which one observes; a few feet of eleva- 
tion being analogous to many miles of latitude, all the causes that 
interfere with absolute determinations of the polar and equatorial limits 
of plants at the level of the sea, are proportionately increased when 
we attempt to discover their upper and lower limits upon a mountain ; 
to this is added, the greater facilities for accidental transport of seed- 
lings, beyond the normal limiting line of the species, the position and 
persistence of snow and of fogs, the varying nature of the soil within 
a small area, and perhaps the density of the atmosphere; also the 
want of data as to the climate of alpine regions ; thus, in Switzerland 
(the best-known alpine region of the world), we are told that there are 
two points alone (Saint-Gothard and Saint-Beniard), at which the 
monthly mean temperatures of the air at any elevation more than 600 
metres above the level of the sea have been determined. 

The causes which limit the upward and downward spread of species 
upon mountains, are treated of in detail, under Humidity; tempera- 
ture of the air, of the water, and* of the upper strata of the soil, 
especially as affected by solar and terrestrial radiation ; exposure ; 
rarity of the air ; mineral character of the soil ; geological character 
of the mountains ; isolation of mountains or their approximation in 
groups ; duration of Bnow ; and finally a section is given to the rela- 
tive importance of each of these causes. Critical details of the distri- 
bution of individual species follow. In concluding the subject of the 
upward limitation of species, M. de Candolle dwells at length on the 
necessity of first studying the distribution of the same species on plains, 
before any attempt can be made to explain their iiraitation on mountains. 

Of the downward limits of species on mountains little is said; data 
are wanting, and the difficulty of observing is greatly increased ; very 
few cases are adduced, and the general laws are supposed to be analo- 
gous to those which determine their equatorial limit. A curious article 
follows, upon the vei^ different relations to one another in respect to 
the elevations they inhabit, that the same species affect in different 
mountain-systems, even when these are in the same latitude. 

From the distribution of native species M. de Candolle passes to the 
consideration of cultivated, and here the natural cases become compli- 
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Gated witii artificial cues of all kinds, as with the history of nations, 
their rise and decline, their intelligence, activity, and the abundance 
or scarcity of food. The subject is divided into that of their Polar 
and Equatorial limitation, and the species principally treated of are 
—Barley, Maize, the Yine, and Date. Of these the Barley appears 
to give the most definite results, from the extent of the area over 
which it is cultivated, and the exactitude of the data that have been 
observed regarding its limits. 

The chapter on the Limitation of Species is followed by concluding 
remarks on the causes which limit species, whether at the level of the 
sea or upon mountains. 

Chapter 5. Eorm of the area inhabited by species (“Forme des ha- 
bitations des especes’^). — This is an exceedingly curious subject, hardly 
capable of a very rigorous study; some species occupy nearly circular 
areas, others extend in one direction many times further than in another ; 
the causes of these irregularities are to be found in the preceding chapter 
on the limitations of species. Of 8495 species described in the three 
last published volumes of De Candolle’s ‘ Prodroraus,’ it appears that 
only 116 extend in one direction more than four times as far as they 
do in the other, whilst the greater number of species appear aggregated 
in areas that approach a circle or ellipse in form. 

Chapter 6. Aggregation and segregation of the individuals of a spe- 
cies in different parts of the area it inhabits (“ Eepartition des individus 
dans Fhabitation de I’espece”).— The principal object of this chapter 
is to sketch out the main features of the local distribution or Topo- 
graphy of plants, or the local causes that determine their absence, pre- 
sence, or prevalence in different localities. Of these some are very 
evident, such as rocks, walls, hedges, brushwood, forest, prairies, sands, 
turf, cultivation, waysides, farmyards, parasites and epiphytes, melting 
snow, salt-marshes, fresh-water marshes, sea-water, fresh-water, warm 
springs, etc. Of the less obvious influencing causes are the mineralo- 
gical chaxaeter of the soil, which seems to act chiefly through the 
mechanical nature of the medium into which it disintegrates ; expo- 
sure ; the circumstance of the soil having long been occupied by a 
species ; and the agency of the animal creation. This is followed by 
an article on the very different localities affected by the same species. 
The comparative frequency of a species, or rather the comparative 
abundance in which a species may exist, is next discussed, the means 
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adopted for expressing tlie facts exanained into, arid some of the causes 
that appear to lead to isolation or aggregation are detailed. 

The causes of aggregation are divided into those that depend on the 
constitution of the species and those that arise out of the conditions 
of the station or locality. As a question quite apart from this, the 
subject of the general diffusion or rarity of a species over a great 
extent of country, and over the whole area inhabited by the species, 
is discussed ; and tables are given, derived from the Mora of France, 
from which it appears that there is a larger percentage of very common 
Dicotyledons than of Monocotyledons, of biennials than of annuals,- of 
annuals than of perennial-rooted plants, and of the latter than of bushes 
and trees ; and that of the principal Natural Families the siDecies of 
CJienopodiace<B are the most widely distributed, the Orohancliem least 
so ; that of Labiata^ Folygomm, Juncem, and AyneniacecBi upwards of 
30 per cent, are very common plants, whilst of Orchidem, IdliacecB, and 
Campanulacece, less than 10 per cent, in each are very common; of 
only 2*7 per cent. 

The effect of a series of years in changing the relative abundance of 
species next occupies M. de Candolle’s attention ; and under this head 
the important subject of the replacement of species is discussed, and a 
number of very curious facts on the alternation of species detailed. 

Chapter 7. On the area occupied by species. — The difficulty of de- 
termining the amount of species occupying a considerable area is very 
great, and three met|ipds of doing so are proposed: the first, suggested 
by Brown, is taking the species common to two countries the furthest 
removed from one another, as Australia and Europe, and assuming that 
they are common to all or most intermediate countries ; the second 
consists in taking local Floras or Monographs, and finding the number 
of species limited to the area of which they treat, and of those that 
are found elsewhere; the third consists in dividing the surface of the 
globe into a certain number of regions as precisely defined as possible, 
and arranging the species into those found in one, two, or more of 
these regions."^ « 

* M. de Candolle proceeds to divide the globe into fifty such regions, of neces- 
sarily very unequal geographical dimensions, hut unfortunately of not sufficiently 
equal value as botanical regions either ; this however is the most difficult part of the 
work, and we apprehend that the necessary data for the subdividing the globe into 
provinces charaeterized by approximately equivalent differences of vegetation hardly 
exist.— En. J.'B. , ' 
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This article is followed by another, full of valuable comparative 
observations on the amount of peculiar and widely dispersed species 
taken from many local Moras. The author next proceeds to inquire 
into the areas occupied by species in relation to the families to 
which they belong; thus, comparing South Africa with France, 44 
per cent, of the African GkenopodiaceeB are common to France, and 
only 0*3 per cent, of the Gompositcs ; whilst conversely, only 24 per 
cent, of the French Ghe^iopodiacece, and 0*6 per cent, of the French 
Gompositcs, are found in South Africa. The next succeeding article, 
on the areas occupied by species in relation to the localities they 
affect, he finds to capable of much greater illustration ; thus the 
general dispersion of fresh-water plants, marine plants, etc., is univer- 
sally known, and on these and many similar facts M. de Candolle 
adduces a multitude of observations and of curious exceptions. 

In an article on the relative magnitude of the areas occupied by 
annual, biennial, etc., plants, and on great or small plants, M. de Can- 
dolle states that the species of small Pheenogamic plants occupy larger 
areas than of great, and that the same remark may be extended to the 
whole vegetable kingdom. 

The question of the means of dispersion is naturally suggested by 
these inquiries. Some of the results here given are extremely striking, 
and quite opposed to our popular notions of adaptability and final 
causes ; thus, that the pappus and other appendages to fruits is given 
to aid dispersion is universally believed, but if it^be so, how startling 
are the facts, that of six large families, each containing a large number 
of species whose seeds have aids to dispersion, and also a large 
number of species whose seeds have none, those wdiose seeds have 
none are more widely dispersed than the others; these families are 
Mammctdace^y Eosacemy MalpigJiiacecey SapindaceiSj Gomhntacem, and 
Gomposlia. On the other hand, plants withi numerous and small seeds 
are more widely dispersed than others. 

The observations on the area occupied by species, compared with the 
power in their seeds of retaining their vitality, has great interest at 
present, now that the question of seeds retaining their vitality after 
being long buried in the soil is demanding a complete re-investigation. 
In one experiment of M. de Candolle’s, the seeds of 368 species were 
preserved for 15 years, wdien 20 of each were sown; of 10 Malmcecey 
5 germinated; of 45 Leguminomy \ of Labiatemy 16; whilst of 
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Bcfophulannem, as TJmhellifem^ 16 Caryopliyllece, Qfctsses, 
34 Crucifer£B, m\dL 15 Compo8it(S, none germinated. From the consi- 
deration of a vast number of facts, M. de Candolle concludes, that the 
families whose seeds retain vitality longest Malvamm^ Leguminomy 
CiicurbitacecB, Bolane(B^ ViXi<i JBolygonem. The presence of oil in the seed 
he regards as certainly obnoxious to retention of vitality in Crucifemy 
Miipliorbiacea^ and Qornpositce ; but when the seeds are buried deeply, 
they may yet retain their vitality. Seeds with horny albumen, as those 
oi Buhiacem, also quickly lose their vitality. 

An article is devoted to the area occupied by species in relation to 
the countries which they inhabit. Meyer’s^ researches in South 
African botany, and Ledebour's on Eussian, afford the data for rea- 
soning upon this subject; of these, the South African plants appear 
extremely limited, and the Eussian to have very wide ranges. Elabo- 
rate calculations follow, to determine the relative dimensions of the 
areas of the species of single well-known Natural Families. 

Under the head of Phmnogamic plants with very extended areas, 
details are given of a list of 117 species, which are found over at least 
one-third part of the surface of the globe ; these are — 

Kanunculus aquatilis, L. Sonchus asper, Fuchs. Potamogetoa lucens, L. 

„ repeus, L. Anagallis arvensis, L. „ perfoliatas, L. 

Caltha palustris, L. Samolus Valerandi, L. „ crispus, L. 

Argemone Mexicana, L. Menyanthes trifoliata. „ pectinatus, Z. 

Capsella Bursa-pastonSjD (7. Convolvulus arvensis, X. „ uatans, A 

Erysimum cheiranthoideSjX. Calystegia Sepium, Br. Alisma Plautago, Z, 
Nasturtium officinale, Br. Hyoscyamus niger, Z. Sagittaria sagittifoKa, Z. 

„ palustre, DC. Datura Stramonimn, L. ■ Luzula campestris, BC. 
Cardamine birsuta, Z. Solanum nigrum, L. „ pilosa, WiUd. 

Drosera rotundifolia, X. Verbascum Thapsus, X, Juncus communis, 

„ longifolia, X. HerpestesMohniera,X&!/^ifA „ hiifomus, Z. 

Spergula arvensis, X. Veronica Anagallis, X. Cyperus polystacbyus, 

„ saginoides, X. „ scutellata, X. Eteocbaris palustris, Br. 

Stellaria media, Fill „ serpyllifolia, X. Scirpus lacustris, X. 

Arenai'ia rubra, X. Limosella aquatica, X. „ maritimus, X. 

Cerastium vulgatum, X, Verbena officinalis, X. Carex muricata, X. 

„ viscosum, X. Lippia nodiflora, JfzcA „ cmspitosa, X. 

Oxalis corniculata, X Thymus Serpyllum, X. „ paludosa, 

Tribulus terrestris, X. Clinopodium vulgare, X. „ carta, 

^ His data however require extensive modification.— -E d. J. B. 
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Trifolium repens, X. Prunella vulgaris, X. Alopecuras geniculatiis, Z. 

Poteutilla anserina, L. MarruMum vulgare, Z. „ pratensis, L.' 

CaUitriche verna, X. Xamium amplexicaule, X. Phleiim pratense, X. 

Hippuris vulgaris, X. Plantago major, X. Panicum Crus-galli, X. 

Myriopliylium verticilla- „ lauceolatus, X. Setaria glauca, Beam, 

turn, X. Olieriopodium murale, X. „ viridis, 

Portulaca oleracea, X. „ album, X. „ Italica, 

„ var. sylvestris. „ aml)rosioi(les,X. Phragniites communis, Xrm. 

Montia fontana, X. Amaranthus Blitum, X. Cynodon Bactylon, Bers, 

Baucus Carota, X. Polygonum aviculare, X. Poa Eragrostis, X. 

Galium Aparine, X. „ Convolvulus, X. „ annua, X. 

Ageratum conyzoides, X- „ amphibium, X. „ trivialis, X, 

Erigeron Canadense, X. Rumex Acetosella, X. „ nemoralis, X. 

Eclipta erecta, L. Urtica urens, X. Glyceria aquatica, Sm, 

Maruta Cotula, X. „ dioica, X, „ fluitans, Br, 

Artemisia vulgaris, X. Lemna minor, L. Catabrosa aquatica, Beam. ■ 

Gnapbalium luteo-album, X. „• trisulca, X. Briza minor, X. 

„ uliginosum, X. Trypha latifolia, X. Dactylis glomerata, X. 

Senecio vulgaris, X. „ angustifolia, X. Triticum repens, X. 

Taraxacum Dens-leonis. Zannicbellia palustris, X. Trisetumsubspicatum,X<?^ 2 ^«?. 
Soncbus oleraceus, a & A, X. 

The conclusions drawn from the study of this list are stated to be 
very striking, and strongly confirmatory of the general laws laid down 
in the preceding articles ; they are — 

1. No species of Phsenogamic plants extends over the whole surface 
of the globe ; one alone, the Sonckus oleraceus^ can perhaps exist in all 
climates, fi’om pole to pole, but demands a cultivated soil or azotized 
humus. 

2. The number of species known to occupy one-half of the globe’s 
surface is very small, and confined to 18 species. 

3. The total number occupying one-third of the surfiice of the globe 
is IIT; and supposing that future researches increase it to 200, it will 
still form an extremely small portion of the whole Phmnogamic vegeta- 

(about 0 '001). 

=** That this number is capable of far greater increase than M. de Candolle sup- 
poses, we have no doubt. The progress of modem discovery is to reduce apparent 
species, which are founded upon, characters that are peculiar only to the indindml, 
or fragments of an individual, preserved in our collections. The mass of described 
species are in this category, so that the list in question will be increased — 1, by the 
discovery of well-established species in countries they are not now known to inhabit ; 
and, 2, by tiie union of supposed distinct species : and the numerator of the fraction 
expressing their proportion to the whole Phmuogamic vegetation will be increased 
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4. The plants characteristic of different localities bear a very different 
proportion to one another in the list, to what they do to the whole 
Phaenogamic vegetation. 

5. The aquatic or subaquatic appear to have been dispersed widely, 
quite independently of the agency of man. 

6. Not one tree or bush appears on the list ;''*^ the TJiymm Ber^yllmn 
is the only approach to a woody plant. 

7. The list contains 47 annuals, 3 biennials, and 66 perennial -rooted 
plants. 

8. The great extension of continent towards the north of our hemi- 
sphere powerfully influences the distribution of many species ; no less 
than 108 of the 117 entirely or chiefly occupy the temperate or cold 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere, 

9. The species in the list may be supposed to have spread without 
difficulty from station to station on the continents ; but it is worthy of 
remark, that every species which is widely diffused over both conti- 
nents, inhabits also the intervening islands, under the same latitude. 
Hence it follows that the oceans were no greater obstacles to the dis- 
persion of the plants in question, than the land was, or that the dis- 
persion took place at a period when the islands were nearer the conti- 
nents, or formed part of them ; or, lastly, that the same species origi- 
nated in more than one locality. 

10. The species most widely diffused belong generally to families 
which have been already noticed in this Work, as containing species 
that occupy large areas : from this M. de Caudolle adds a corollary, 
that when a family contains one or more species of unusually extended 
range, most of the other species of that family may be assumed to oc- 
cupy considerable areas. 

11. The proportion of Dicotyledons to Monocotyledons in the list is 
as 73 to 44 ; and as the whole number of known Dicotyledons to Mo- 
nocotyledons is as 62 to 38, it follows that the species of Monocotyle- 
dons occupy a greater area than those of Dicotyledons. 

ill a doable ratio, for whilst the reduction of varieties to species and the additional 
habitats increases the numerator, the former cause diminishes its denominator.— 
Ed. J. 'B. 

When the tropical fora is better investigated, several decidedly bushy, if not 
arboreous, plants, will no doubt have to be added, as perhaps Amcmnm mA other 
coast-species, which at present have different names in the Old and New World.— 
E:d. J.B.' 
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12- The majority of the species enumerated in the list run into va- 
rieties.* 

13, The seeds and fruits of the plants ernimeiated present no cha- 
racters in common, and only 15 are distinguished by having meGhanicai 
aids to dispersion. 

A section is given to species inhabiting very circumscribed areas. 
Of these, the majority of the best marked are insular, and the Is- 
lands of St. Helena, Tristan d’Acunha, Madeira, and Juan Fernandez, 
and the Gallapagos, present conspicuous examples. Of continental 
European species, the most remarkable are Campanula exclsa, SchL, 
and isophjlla^ Moretti ; Litlmpei'mum Gadoni^ A. DC. ; Omphaloies 
Uttoralis, Lelim.; Li?ia 7 'ia CandoUei, Chav.; A. tkpmfolia, DC.; Scro^- 
pimlaria Fp'e^iaica, Benth.; fPld/enla Ca?int/iiaca, Jacq. 

A section treats of the mean area occupied by species, a subject far 
too loose to admit of any accurate data being .established from it ; it is 
followed by another, on the causes that determine the relative extent of 
the areas occupied by species. Towards the solution of this question 
little can be done beyond co-ordinating facts; there has been much 
false reasoning on it, as M. de Candolle truly says: thus, that aquatic 
plants occupy greater areas than terrestidal, is a fact that admits of no 
solution in the present state of our knowledge ; it has been ascribed to 
the fact of the temperature of water being more equable than that of 
land ; but this is wholly unsatisfactory, for the same water-species in- 
habits marshes in Italy and in Sweden, whilst different land-plants in- 
habit equatorial regions that have a similar temperature and climate. 

The first volume terminates with observations on the causes that 
determine the extension or non-extension of species; on the mode of 
discriminating between botanical or physiological and geographical 
causes, and between modern or existing and anterior or suppressed 
causes of extension ; and lastly, with an elaborate application of these 
pnnciples to known facts. 

{To he continued) 


* Perhaps tlie most siguificaiit observation in this valuable Work, and one 
tliat is pregnant with results, when philosophically applied to the whole question of 
species. — E d, J. B. 
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BeJiniUom of Mare or hitherto Undescrihed Australian Plants, 
chiefly collected within the boundaries of ’ the Colony of Yiciotm i by 
Br. Ferdinand Mueller, Government Botanist for tlie Colonj 
of Victoria. 

{Continued from p. 46.) 

XVI. HALORAGEiE. 

1%. Pelonastes F. MuelL leaves short, somewhat blunt, 

as well as the sepals, entire ; flowers all sessile, the male ones with fotu* 
stamens ; carpels minutely and scantily verrncose. 

Hab. In wet localities of the Emu Flat, near St. Vincent’s Gulf. 

73. Haloragis acutanyula (Sect. Cercodia)^ F. Muell. 5 stem peren- 
nial, erect, angular, branched ; leaves scattered or sometimes opposite, 
lanceolate-linear, flat, beyond the middle furnished with linear-subulate 
remote serraturae, on the margin denticulate-asperous, oir both sides 
glabrous, but, like the stem, slightly asperous; floral leaves entire; 
flowers hermaphrodite, with eight stamens and four stigmas, generally 
sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, solitary or glomerate, thus 
forming a long foliate spike ; laciniae of the calyx cordate-deltoid, acu- 
minate, of less than half the length of the glabrous petals ; fimit large, 
acute-quadrangular, glabrous and smooth, with four cells, the angles 
keeled. 

Hab. On ridges about Port Lincoln, 0. Wilhelmi, 

It agrees best in its characters with H*. raceniosa (LabilL Kov. Hoi. 
i p. 100 , t. 128). 

XVII. Lythrace^. 

74. Ammannia Au8tralaBica,’\ F. MuelL ; annual, glabrous; stem 
erect, simple or branched, square; leaves ovate- or linear-oblong, 
blunt, with a dilated base clasping; cymes axillary, on very short pe- 
duncles, or rarely the flowers solitary in the axils ; calyces cup-shaped, 
with four very short acute teeth and four indistinct ’ ones alternating 
with them ; petals four, nearly lanceolate, flaveseent, very soon falling 
off; stamens four; capsule globose, extremely thin, one-celled, 

Hab. On boggy places, periodically under water, along the Ei vers 
Murray, Darling, and Murrumbidgee. 

* Mynopliylhm iniegrifolimif Hook, fil., Flora of Tasmania.— Bn. 
t Api^wently an Asiatic species, though not Em ^ 

. ' VOL. YlII.' . , 
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twigs and the tube of the calyx liirtellous; bracteoles shorten than the 
pentagonal tube of the calyx, connate to the middle and apiculate by 
the exciirring Carina. 

Hab. In rocky, arid declivities of the Grarapians, the Serra, and 
Victoria ranges. 

Var. ^3 dwarf; leaves almost smooth. 

Hab. On the subalpine summit of Mount William. 

I do not hesitate to refer to this species Genethjllm alpestrk of 
Lindley (in Mitchell, Three Expeditions, vol. ii. p. 178), described 
from specimens collected by Sir Thomas Mitchell on Mount William. 
These specimens, transmitted to Professor Lindley, were probably not 
well developed, being gathered in the month of June. Examining the 
plant last year in the month of November, I became convinced that it 
belongs to the genus Lliotzhya. I have not retained the specific name 
alpestris, as the plant occurs most abundantly on the lower parts of 
those mountains, and in localities much exposed to the hot north- 
westerly winds. 

XIX. CuCUEBlTACEiE. 

83. Cucurbita micrmitha, E. Muell. ; stems prostrate, angulose, 
simple, as well as the petioles strigosely asperons ; leaves subcordate, 
with hve short, blunt, dentato-sinuate or incised lobes, on both sides 
hirtello-asperous, on the margin and beneath along the nerves densely 
strignlose ; tendrils short, undivided ; peduncles axillary, fliform, fas- 
ciculate, much shorter than the petiole, with the calyx pubescent; 
flowers monoecious ; berries globose, even, smooth, many-seeded. 

Hab, On the sandy-loamy banks of the Murray, sometimes washed 
by the floods. 

The fruit might, on account of its intense bitterness, perhaps be 
substituted for Colocyntk 

XX. POETULACEAe, 

83. Mollugo Notice- Mollmdi<Bi P. Muell. ; stems' numerous, pros- 
trate, dichotomous ; leaves pseudo-verticillate, unequal, spathulate- 
lanceolate, at the top indistinctly serrulate, finally glabrescent, young 
ones together with the branches woolly-pubescent ; flowers triandrous, 
pseudo-verticillafce ; sepals blunt, a little longer than the ovate capsule 
and about equal in length to the pedicel ; seeds reniform-ovate, shi- 
ning-brown, densely seriato-granulate. . 
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II AB. Qrj the sandy, sometimes inundated, banks of the Murray. 

This presents the first Australian species of this genus, and must be 
systematically placed next to M. Imiii, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

XXL Paeonychie.^. 

84?. Mniarmn singuliflonmi^ P. MuelL {Sclej'mitJius mniaroidesy F. 
Mucll. collect.) ; stems cmspitose, somewliat flaccid ; leaves upright or 
little patent, as well as the branches smooth, Levigate ; pedimcles one- 
flowered, at the top bibracteate ; calyx turgid, five-cleft. 

Hab, On bare rocks at the summit of the Cobboras Mountains, 
6000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Easily to be distinguished by the above notes from difiorum (M. 
fasciculatmny'R, Br., S. Mnianmj'F. MiielL), the only known species, 
and • like this varying in the length of the peduncles. By the con- 
stantly five-cleft calyx of this kind, Mniarum becomes so closely allied 
to Sckrantkus, that hardly any objection can be raised against the con- 
junction of the two genera. 

XXII. CUNONIACEiE. 

85. Bauera semlifiora^^ F. Muell. ; hirsute ; leaves lanceolate or sub- 
ovate, generally entire ; flowers axillaiy and terminal, sessile, pseudo- 
verticillate ; calyces to the middle eight-cleft, with subulate-lanceolate 
or linear segments, and with a slightly ribbed obconico-cylindrical tube ; 
petals purple j stamens about twelve ; anthers oblong-ovate, emarginate, 
black. 

Hab. On the rocky, subalpine summit of Mount William, and thence 
descending along the rivulets into the valleys. 

Flowers larger and of a much deeper colour than in Bauera Billar^ 

ileri. .. 

XXIII. IlMBELLIEERiE.t 

86, Hydrocotyle F. Muell, ; subglabrous ; stems creep- 

ing; leaves orbicular-reniform, indistinctly five- to seven-lobed, crenu- 
late-repand ; stipules broad, membranaceous, not fringed ; petioles 
longer than the downy, solitary peduncle ; umbels generally many- 

* Not different froin J?. Andv.-— E d. 

f Two other Umh0Uifem, Bicho^etalum ranmimlaceum and MicrosGiadimm m- 
neifoiimn; are descrihed by T)r. Mueller at Vol. VII. of this Work.— Bi>. 
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flowered, nearly capitate ; fVuits didymo-obcordate, mucli compressed, 
broad-winged, even, with a rib on each side of the mericarps. 

Hab. From Mount Disappointment to the Ovens liver, on rivulets. 

Allied both to II. pedumularis and pleheja. Sometimes viviparous. 

87. liydrocotyle geraniifoUail^. Mndh; subglabrousj stems long, 
diffused, lax, partially rooting ; leaves three- to five-parted, the lower 
ones peltate ; segments of all divaricate, ovate or linear-lanceolate, 
grossly and unequally serrate or lobed, gradually narrowed into the 
apex, cuneate at the base ; stipules membranaceous, fringed ; petioles 
shorter than the thread-like, sometimes divided, peduncles ; umbels 
many-flowered ; pedicels capillary, much longer than the flowers j fruits 
kidney-shaped, didymous, compressed; mericarps winged at the back, 
with a rib on each side, and a semicordate excavation at the commis- 
sura. 

Hab. In moist valleys of Mount Disappointment, of the Daiidenong 
Eanges, and thence to the western part of G-ipps’ Land. 

Its systematic position is near H. quingueloha. 

88. Pozoa fragoseal'B. MuelL {Iragom Jiydrocotylea^ F. Mueller, 
coll.) ; glabrous ; rhizome thick, creeping, with numerous long fibres ; 
stems very short, prostrate ; leaves herbaceous, long-petiolate; orbicu- 
lar-reniform, net-veined, divided scarcely to tbe middle into five to nine 
crenulate lobes ; stipules broad, membranous, torn ; umbels sessile on 
the base of the petiole or pedunculate, capitate, generally many- 
flowered ; leaflets of the involucre five to eight, connate, lanceolate, 
with a few setaceous lobes; teeth of the calyx deltoid-ovate, somewhat 
acuminate, nearly acute; petals greenish; carpels ovate, compressed 
on the back, with five hardly prominent ribs, strongly contracted at 
the axis. 

Hab. Under the shade of rocks on the highest tops of the Miunyaug 
Mountains, but of rare occurrence; 6000 feet. 

I assigned to this plant a place in tbe genus Poijoa, on account of 
the great resemblance with Fozoa reniformis^ P. Ramnculus, md P. 
tf^oliatai but cannot suppress my opinion that Fozoa and Azorella 
rank only as groups of one large and polymorphous genus, namely, 
Fragosa. 

89. Dimetopia (Sect. Briosciadium) eriocarpa^ F. MuelL; dwarf, 
downy ; leaflets of the involucre as long as the rays of the fruit-bearing 
umbel, narrow-lanceolate or linear; mericarps equal to eacb other, on 
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eitlier side rugulose and covered all over witli a thick, white, woolly 
toraentum. 

Hail On barren stony ridges near Cudnaka, in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Torrens. 

90. Seseli (Sect. EimBeli) algem^ E. MuelL; glabrous, glaucous; 
stems several, generally decumbent, herbaceous, simple, from a peren- 
nial root ; petioles with an ample vagina ; radical leaves simply pinna- 
iisected; segments trapezoid, trifid or the upper ones cuneate, all in 
front deeply and acutely toothed, often laciniated ; leaves of the stem 
from one to three, pinnatisected ; rays of the uinbel four to live, un- 
equal, furrowed, glabrous ; bracts one to three ; bracteoles several, both 
setaceous; fruit glabrous, truncate-ovate, with very prominent ribs. 

Hab. On the gravelly borders of alpine rivulets and springs in the 
Munyang Mountains ; 5-6000 feet. 

The want of ripe fruit of this plant, leaves some doubt about its true 
generic position. It is unquestionably allied to Seseli Harwyamis. 

91. Seseli (Sect. Emeseli) Harveyanus, F. MuelL; glabrous; stems 

several, erect, herbaceous, simple, from a perennial root; petioles of 
the stem with an ample vagina ; radical leaves pinnatisected ; upper 
segments lanceolate- or broad-linear, undivided, gradually pointed ; the 
lower ones to the middle or nearly to the base two- or three-cleft or 
again pinnatisected ; leaves of the stem simply pinnatisected or un- 
divided; umbel with four to eight unequal, angulate, glabrous rays, 
and with a solitary or without a bract; bracteoles one to three, linear- 
setaceous, unmargined, sometimes wanting ; fruit glabrous, oblong, 
somewhat compressed, with sharp prominent ribs and solitary vittm in 
the interstices. * 

Hab. In alpine and subalpine meadows from the Cobboras to the 
Munyang Mountains; 4-5000 feet. 

Hot dissimilar to Seseli Pallasii from Bussia, offering a new and 
unexpected connecting link between the Australian plants and those of 
northern countries, since the genus was very scantily hitherto repre- 
sented in the southern hemisphere, and quite unknown in Australia. 
The whole plant is of sweetish aromatic taste, reminding of Etoel and 
garden Chervil, and might, I think, be cultivated to advantage. 

9^# ffingidium giaciakj E. MuelL; dioecious; stem robust; leaves 
rigid, in outline almost ovate, bi- or tripiimated; segnients hardly 
spreading, broad-linear, undivided, acute, miicronate, streaked, as well 
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the rachis cliannelled and transversely articulated ; umbels many -rayed ; 
carpels equal, semiterete. 

Hab, In the higher regions of the Australian Alps; not rare; 
6-7000 feet. 

The strange rigid foliage attracts the notice of all travellers who 
have penetrated into these mountains. 

93. Gingidium simpUcifolium, F. MuelL; dioecious ; leaves rigid, 
undivided, elongate‘-linear, articulated, perfectly blunt, somewhat chan- 
nelled ; lower umbels few-rayed, supported by an undivided, large, va- 
ginated leaf. 

Hab. In moist, grassy, subalpine meadows, from Mount Wellington 
to the Munyang Mountains, 

It is certainly very singular that the species of Jnmiome or Gingi-^ 
dium should be all endemic. Their striking feature is highly developed 
by gigantic species in GampbelFs and Auckland’s Islands, reappears by 
numerous distinct forms in New Zealand, but is wanting in Tasmania. 

XXIV. AUALIACEiE. 

94r. angustifolim^ F, MuelL; fruticose, unarmed, glabrous; 

leaves simply or bipinnate ; leaflets spreading, carnulent, in three to 
seven pairs, oblong-linear, perfectly entire or sometimes again dis- 
sected, almost veinless, opaque, above dark green, beneath pale ; umbels 
distant in the panicle, pedunculate, many-flowered; calyx obsoletely 
toothed ; styles two, reflexed at the extremity. 

Hab. Dispersed through the mountains from Dandenong and Mount 
Macedon to the Buffalo Ranges, and through a great part of Gipps’ 
Land. 

The berries are bluish- white, like those of the following species, but 
somewhat smaller. 

95 . Panax dendroides, F. MuelL ; arborescent, unarmed, smooth ; 
leaves simply or bipinnate; leaflets in flve to seven pairs, lanceolate, 
acute, entire, opaque, beneath paler, above with prominent veins; iini- 
bels many-flowered, forming a divaricate panicle, which is of equal 
length with the leaves; calyx with five short teeth; styles two, re- 
flexed from the base. 

Hab. Not rare in the valleys of the southern and eastern ranges of 
ibis Colony. 

{To he conliimed.) 
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0^ Duttonia, a new Qenm of Myoporineae /rom South Australia; 
by De. F. Muellee, G-overnment Botanist for the Colony of Vic- 
toria. 

(Plate I.) 

PUTTONIA.^ 

Ge7i. Char, Calyx profunde Brpartitiis, persistens ^ lacioiis patentibus, 
lineari-subulatis. Corollm intus dense barbat£e tubus brevis, cylin- 
dricus ; faux anipliata ; limbus bilabia tus, labio supero acute biden- 
tato, infero tripartite. Stamina didynama, inclusa, filaineiitis 2 supra 
corollas basin insertis, 2 cseteris brevioribus ; anther m biloculares, 
loculis divaricatis. Btylm simplex, glaber, stamina superans, apice 
uncinatus. Ovarkm oblongum, 2~4-loculare, loculis 2 fertilibus ; 
ovulis solitariis, apice loculi pendulis. Capmla oblonga, obtusissiraa, 
leviter compressa, calyce brevior, bilocularis, loculis incomplete bi- 
locellatis. Semina in locellis solitaria, linearia. — Prutex 77 ierk 

dionalis Novss-Iiollandice, facie Eriostemoiiis gracilis. 

1. Duttonia gibhifolia, Perd. Mueller. 

PIab. In montibus petra3is juxta rivuliun ‘‘Mount Barker Creek” (Co- 
lonim “ South Australia”). — Anth. vere. 

Frutex liirtellus v. puberulus, patentim ramosus, ramis tenuibus tere- 
tibus, rainulis subhirtellis. Folia alterna, demum decidua, lineari- 
oblonga, subacuta, puberula, plano-convexa, coriaceo-carnosa, cnervia, 
sessilia, sed non decurrentia, ramulis iippressa, 1 longa, scabra, 
supra impressa, subtus convexa, tuberculis confluentibus distinctisvo 
gibba, iis igitur Friostemonis yraciliB et Mlmaturomm non absi- 
milia. axillares, sessiles. Qalycu lacinim e latiore basi te- 

nuissim^, 2"' longae, patentim recurvatm. Corolla calycein duplo 
superans, extus et prope basin intus glabriuscula, lobi labii supe- 
rioris fere deltoidei vix lineam longi. Capmla ad apicem valde 
compressa, 2-8^" longa, glabriuscula, indehiscensi 
Plata I. Fig. 1, leaves ; 2, portion of branch, leaves, and flower ; 

3, flower laid open ; 4, stamen ; 6, immature fruit \~all matjnified. 


Diittonia, Sender, antea in Linnasa, xxv. p. 409, divnlgata, sed jam anno 1851 
descripta, Bimoryliol&FM jure prioritatis snbjungenda est. 
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BaUam-hog (Bolax glebaria, Gomm ,) ; hg Sib W. J. Hookeb^ K.H., 

F.E.A.. and L.S. 

Among the most remarkable of plants peculiar to the Polar and sub- 
polar regions of the Southern hemisphere, will undoubtedly rank the 
Bolaso gleharia^ first discovered by Commerson in Tierra del Euego ; 
in Good Success Bay by Banks and Solander ; by Mr, Webster in 
Staten Land j by Dr. J. Hooker in Hermite Island ; and by Per- 
netty, Gaudichaud, and B’Urville in the Palkiands, where it is fa- 
miliarly known to the English settlers under the name of “ Balsam- 
bog/’ but is called ^‘Gommier’’ by the French voyagers, It is also 
in great perfection in Patagonia, and even on the Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, according to Dr. Weddell, In 1764, when the French formed 
an establishment on the Falkland Isles, the Abbd Pernetty, the histo- 
rian of the voyage, speaks thus of the face of the country on the first 
landing : — Deceived by distance, we had expected to find a perfectly 
dry and barren country 5 but no sooner had we set foot on terra firma^ 
than we saw everywhere a tufted herb, a foot or a foot and a half and 
more high, growing even upon the loftier hills, which we had great 
difficulty in ascending, from the obstacle which this plant opposed to 
onr progress. Our fatigue was excessive. There were no tracks among 
this herb, which appears to have vegetated there since the foundation 
of the world. We broke into the decaying masses formed by it, up to 
our knees ; and the soil beneath, nearly black, was but the vegetable 
detritus of the decayed shoots of successive years, which felt elastic 
under the feet in consequence of the interwoven roots. . , . Luckily 
we had provided ourselves with small sealed bottles of brandy and a 
few ship-biscuits, which proved of great use in supporting our strength 
under the heat and fatigue which we endured.’’ 

Pernetty, a few days after, speaks of the resinous qualities of this 
herb; and its abundance upon a little island, which they afterwards 
named Me BrMie^ because the Commander of the expedition, M. de 
Bougainville, ordered fire to be set to these plants, “ pour rendre plus 
facile le defrichement des terres,” notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of M. Pernetty, who represented that ‘Hout le pays etant convert de 
foin, le feu gagneroit de proche en proche, peiit- 6 tre raeme toute la 
surface de la Terre-ferme, s’il n’etoit pas arrete par quelqiies rivieres ; 
que d’aiUeiirs ce feu detruiroit tout le gibier.” The fire was repeated 
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on the mainland, and “les Gommiers*’ continued burning for some 
days. The new colonists afterwards made a better use of these great 
hillocks of vegetable resin, as fuel in cooking their provisions. 

The nineteenth chapter of this interesting voyage is devoted to the 
/^Natural History of the Islands;’’ and the very first object noticed, 
and described with remarkable accuracy for one who makes no preten- 
sions to a scientific acquaintance with the works of Nature, is this 
plant. “The productions of the soil,” he says, “are amongst the first 
objects which attract a physical traveller on landing on the lies Ma- 
ionines [the Trench name for the Talklands] . There are, on the heights, 
massy green lumps, or hummocks, sometimes rising three feet and 
more above the soil. I studied attentively one of these hillocks, and 
I observed that there exuded a resinous gum, at first white when it is 
soft, but amber-coloured when dry. I collected several grains, and 
found them to yield an odour at least as strong and as aromatic as that 
of incense ; but, at the time, I could not determine the precise relation- 
ship this exudation bore to other known resins or gums. I brought 
away with me about the weight of a ‘demi-gros’ in drops, some of the 
size of a round pea, others as large as a kidney-bean ; and on my re- 
turn to the ship I exposed some on the point of a knife to the flame of 
a candle. The substance blazed like a fine resin, exhaling an agreeable 
odour, and depositing a black oil, which was not inflammable, and 
which, when cold, became hard and brittle. I tried in vain to dis- 
solve this oil in water, and was hence led to consider that it would 
make an excellent varnish. M. Prontgousse, surgeon of the VSphinx,’ 
having collected some of this gum, imagined from the odour and from 
the taste that it was gum ammoniac; and on comparing the two, we 
found the same taste and the same smell, and the same residuum on 
burning. The odour is so permanent on the fingers, that during the 
whole of that and the following day I could not remove it, though I 
washed my hands repeatedly, and even with salt-water. In spirits-of- 
wine this gum-resin dissolves only partially, and tinges the spirit with 
the colour of amber: what remains becomes spongy, and bums as be- 
fore it was dissolved: the third residuum does not dissolve in water ; 
aquafcrtis has no effect upon if. 

“ These hummocks are formed hy one eingle plants which throws out 
light spongy stems, whose lower foliage gradually decays, like that of 
a Palm. The leaf is cut into three segments (accurately represented 
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in a very rude figure) ; it is of the size of the Water Purslane, but of a 
fine green colour. These leaves are much crowded all round the stern, 
and each is slightly umbilicated in the centre. Collectively these tufts 
form, at the apex of the branch, a kind of depressed pyramid, composed 
of leaves placed close to each other in an imbricated manner, like the 
scales of an artichoke. [The Abbe’s bird’s-eye view of the apex of a 
branch is also correctly rather than elegantly figured.] 

“ From the heart or centre, and from the torn edges of the leaves, or 
if they are only chafed, or at seasons when the plant is surcharged with 
resinous liquor, this gum-resin exudes, and congeals in the air. When 
the plant is cut or torn, or merely rubbed on the surface, a white, creamy, 
and viscid substance flows, which sticks to the fingers like glue, and is 
very adhesive. 

‘‘The interior of these hummocks is hollow, the crust or surhice sup- 
ported, as it were, by the stems and the branches, of which the leaves, 
not exposed to the air, are brown and decayed ; sometimes other plants 
vegetate in the interior of this vault, emerge into daylight through the 
mass, and fiourisli above it. When these lumps are perfect, they are 
very firm and solid, so as not only to bear a man seated upon them, 
but .the whole weight of a man in walking over them; nevertheless a 
sudden and violent kick of the foot easily breaks into this hollow, and 
with the hand large masses may be wrenched away. ’ The broken roots 
and stems also yield the same white resin, which flows from the wounds 
like the milky juice of an Buplioirhiay 

Lastly, towards the close of the same chapter, after describing other 
plants, M. Pernetty reverts to his favourite Gommiers, in connection 
with a kind of Heather, evidently the 7'edfndied Crowberrg (Empetrum 
rnbrnm), “ It is found very commonly growing out of the Gommiers, 
in such a manner as to lead to the belief that it is a branch (or tuft) 
of the same plant, with different leaves, and bearing (scarlet) fruit.”-— 

TUMb Gommier is only green upon the surface, because the leaves 
scarcely exceed a quarter of a line in length j they are, so to say, 
glued together and arranged in a rose-shaped manner. The flower so 
much resembles the seed-vessel as easily to deceive one. Tliis capsule 
very much resembles that of Anise, but it is ‘d’un gris cle terre.’ I 
have seen hummocks of this plant more than ten feet in their widest 
diametei’, and four and a half feet in height ; ordinarily they assume a 
nearly spherical form, but the largest have the form of a potato cut 
through the middle.” 
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Probably the Abbe Pernetty, though likening the small fruit to that 
of the Anise, had not the most distant conception that it belonged to 
the saroe Natural Family, viz. the Tlmhelliferm ; the habit, aspect (or 
port) of the plant being so exceedingly unlike any Umbeliifer of the 
iiorthem hemisphere. Some of the densely -tufted alpine Saxifrages, 
with divided leaves, have more the appearance of this singular produc- 
tion, but on a very small scale. From a sketch made by Dr. Hooker 
on the spot, there is a woodcut, published in Sir James Boss’s ' Yoyage 
to the Southern Seas,’ vol. ii. p. 303 ; and that is, as far as we know, 
the first and only figure* which represents a gi’oup of these plants hi 
utu : and the most accurate representation of a small portion of a hum- 
mock, and its botanical analysis, are those given in the ‘leones Plan- 
tarum,’ vol, v. tab. 492 ; by which it will be seen that this huge plant, 
when in its original and most perfect state, namely, with root, stem, 
flower, and fruit, is yet among the smallest of the Natural Family 
hellifdTce ; and that the great bulk of these large specimens is due to 
the successive prolongations of the apices at the surface of hummock, 
all rising from one original root. The ‘Flora Antarctica’ of Dr. 
Hooker, again, enumerates all the synonyms of the plant: so that we 
have no need to offer a scientific description of it on the present occa- 
sion. It will be more to our purpose to offer an extract from the most 
recent author on the subject, in the work last mentioned (vol.ii. p. 286). 

“Long before the Falkland Islands were colonized, from Britain,” 
says Dr. Hooker, “ the present plant had excited considerable curiosity, 
by the remarkable mode of growth it there assumes, and its forming a 
feature in the landscape, that strikes the most casual observer. Now 
that these islands have been annexed formally to the British dominions, 
the Bolax^ or Balsam-bog^ assume a still greater interest. In whatever 
portion of this country the voyager may land, he cannot proceed far 
along’ the beach without entering groves of Tussac or Tussock (Tussac- 
grass, Dactglis ccespitosa), whose leaves often wave over bis head ; nor 
turn his steps inland without seeing, scattered over the ground, huge, 
almost spherical, hillocks, of a pale, dirty yellow-green colour and uni- 
Ibrm surface, so hard that one may break the knuckles on them. If 
the day be warm, a faint aromatic smell is perceived in their neighbour- 
hood, and drops or tears of a viscid white gum are seen to flow from 

Copied, and coloured to the fancy of the artist ('V, et 

in the ^ Popular Geography of Plants/ lately published. 
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various parts of this vegetable mass. The plants stand apart from one 
another, varying from two to four feet in height, and though often he- 
mispherical, are at times much broader than high, and from eight to 
ten feet wide in the greatest diameter. The very old ones begin to 
decay near the ground, where a crumbling away commences all round ; 
and having but a narrow attachment, they resemble immense balls or 
spheres, laid upon the earth. Upon close examination, each mass is 
found to be herbaceous throughout, the outer coat formed of innume- 
rable little shoots, rising to the same height, covered with imbricated 
leaves, and so densely packed that it is even difficult to cut out a por- 
tion with a knife, while the surface is of such uniformity that Lichens 
sometimes spread over it, and other plants vegetate on its surface, in 
the occasional holes or decayed places. 

If at a very early period a young plant of the Bolax be removed 
and inspected internally, the origin of these great balls may be traced ; 
for each of them, however large, is the product of a single seed, and 
the result of many, perhaps hundreds of years’ growth. In a young 
state, the plant is furnished with a very long, slender, perpendicular 
root, like a whip-lash, that penetrates the soil, producing at its summit 
two or three small branching stems, which divide again and again, 
radiating regularly from the centre, instead of being prolonged verti- 
cally ; these send out lateral sboots from their apices, and in such num- 
bers that the mass is , rendered very dense, and by the time the plant has 
acquired the diameter of a foot, it is quite smooth and convex on the 
surface. The solitary root has become evidently insufficient for the 
wants of the mass of individuals, which are now nourished by fibrous 
radicles, proceeding from below the leaves, and deriving nutriment 
from the quantity of vegetable matter which the decayed foliage of the 
lower part of the stems and older branches affords. The species yields 
a gum, which is white when oozing from the stems and leaves, but soon 
turns red-brown on drying. It has been used as an application to cuts 
and other lesions with apparent effect.” 

Living, or dead and diied, it could not but be desirable that so re- 
marimble a vegetable production should be brought to England; but 
all our attempts to procure it were in vain till the present time (Fe- 
bruary, 1855), when the late Grovernor of the islands, George Eennie, 
Esq., had the extreme kindness, and with no small labour and expense, 
to bring home with him a very fine specimen for the museum of the 
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Eoyal GaTclens, Kew, and in the most perfect state of preservation. At 
tlie railway station this single box, with its solitary specimen (including 
the soft packing materials, filamentous Lichens,) was found to weigh 
547 ibs. Deducting the strong case, 234 lbs., and tiie soft pacMng, 
10 lbs., we have 303 lbs. as the actual weight of the specimen. It 
was ao interesting occupation for stay-at-home travellers to witness 
the opening of tlie case. The very packing-stuff had charms for the 
Ciyptogamic botanist, consisting, as just observed, of the filamentous 
Lichens of the country; they consisted of noble specimens of the 
UBuea melaa^mt^a, Ach. (figured in Hook. Bot. Misc. voL i. p. 15, tab. 2, 
under the name of Usnea spJiacelata^ Br., a species both Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, and mkHting the higher mountains of the Andes even under 
the Equator), seweral states of the ubiquitous Usnea harhata and plicata, 
together with many remarkable varieties of Mamalim sco;pulonm, seve- 
rally in copious fructification; and no better package could possibly 
have been employed. They retained a certain degree of moisture, were 
soft and elastic, not in the least disposed to heat or decay ; all looked 
as fresh and as loright-coloured as if they had been that day gathered 
from their native rocks,— a lesson for those who have occasion to pack 
many living plamts for long voyages. 

On the renaovjal of the Lichens the hummock of the Bolax gleharia 
came fully into wiew, exactly corresponding with the general descrip- 
tions CKtracted above from the writings of the Abbe Pernetty and Dr. 
Hooker; its broad base rested firmly on the bottom of the box : it 
required four men to remove it. Its shape is an irregular hemisphere, 
2 feet high, 3|fieet broad in its greatest diameter ; the circumference 
at the base 10 feet; and it measured from side to side, carrying the 
line over the suomit, 6 feet 3 inches. Externally it forms a compact, 
nearly even crus.t, consisting of the stellated or rosulated ultimate 
shoots of tlie plaant, so closely packed that not a pin’s breadth of 
vacancy can be perceived between them. Beneath is a cavity, how 
deep we know not, occupied by decayed vegetable matter, the detritus 
of former years, root and stem and leaves, — a perfectly black soft 
mould. This bas not only afforded nutriment to the surviving limbs 
of the parent plant, but to a foreigner also ; for, exactly as described 
by Pernetty, tier* has emerged from the side of the crust, near the 
base, a very fine specimen of the Bmpetrum rnihrum {m represen- 
tative of our uorfcliern Craneberry, Bmpetrum mgrum^ only bearing red 
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instead of black berries), a tuft a foot in length j and from the very 
summit of the Bolax rises another specimen of a 

crest to the liummock. 

The specimen is accompanied by a bottle filled with the gum-resin, 
in its present state of a dirty amber-colour, odorous, firm, but mode- 
rately soft, and very adhesive, becoming fluid with heat. 

We should do injustice to Mr. Rennie did we not also acknowledge his- 
attempts to bring home young living specimens of this rarity. Several 
were placed in a Wardian* case and carefully attended to on the deck 
of the vessel, and conveyed safely as far as the latitude of Portugal ; 
when such a storm came on as swept the decks of every movable ob- 
ject, and compelled the Captain to put, in distress, into Lisbon, whence 
the Governor, with the remainder of his treasures, soon proceeded 
in the mail-steamer to England. Mr. Rennie has set a good example 
for his successors to follow ; and as the Royal Gardens now possess 
living plants of the Tussac Grass and the Antarctic Beeches from the 
high southern latitudes ; the African Teak from the interior of Sierra 
Leone ; the Bice-^aper, from Eormosa ; the Wax-Palms and Ph^te- 
lepkas, from South America ; the Omirandra fenestralis, from Mada- 
gascar, etc., — plants almost despaired of in former years, — so we are 
sure some kind friend will ere long supply us with vegetating speci-*' 
mens of Bolax glebaria, 

A box separate from the one above mentioned, brought to us also 
by Mr. Rennie, contains museum specimens of the following rare and 
very remarkable Seaweeds, peculiar to those southern latitudes : — 1. 
lyUrmllcea Harvegi, Hook. fil. (El. Antarct. voL ii. p. 466, tab. 165 and 
166) ; Lessonia fmcescens, Boiy (Plook. EL Antarct. vol. ii. p. 467, tab. 
167, 168, and 171); our stems below branching at the top, measure 
12 feet in length ; this seaweed grows upright and forms submarine 
forests with its copious floating foliage. Sections of the stems are 
used for knife-handles by the Gauchos, and become hard and transpa- 
rent like horn. 3, 4. Lessonia nigrescens, Bory, and L, ovata^ Hook. fil. 
and Harv.,^ — probably too near L. fuscescem. 5. Macrocgstis pgriferat 
Ag., whose stems are said to attain, at a moderate computation, a 
length of seven hundred feet !- — the longest of any known plant. 
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Eerhmium of the Two Eichabds. 

The present possessor of the very extensive Herbarium formed in 
Paris by the- talented Claude Louis Eichard and his late son, Profes- 
sor Achille Eichard, being about to be absent from Prance for a con- 
siderable length of time on a voyage to America, has come to the 
resolution to dispose of the collection; in what particular manner is 
not yet stated; but we are requested to announce in our Journal the 
following general list of its contents — 

1. Herhier gmiral^ classe suivant le ‘ Genera Plantarnm ’ de A. L. De 
Teysieux, avec un catalogue. 37,150 especes environ. 

3. Herhier de Vile de Ouhoy plantes recoltees par M. Eamon de la 
Sagra, ay ant servi a la publication de la Plore de ITle de Cuba, par A. 
Eichard. 4464 especes environ. 

3. Doubles et triples de V Herhier de Vile de Cuba. 

4. Herhier d^Ahyssmie^ plantes recoltees par les Drs. E. G. Dillon 
et A. Petit, ayant servi a la publication de la Plore d’Abyssinie, par A. 
Eichard. 7813 especes environ, un grand nombre d’echantillons. 

6. Herhier de Sinegamhie, plantes recoltees par AIM. Heudelot et 
*Leprieur, plantes ayant servi a la publication de la Plore de Senegambie, 
par A. Eichard, 900 plantes environ. 

6. Herhier de la Gh^ymm Hranqaue Qi des Fetites Antilles^ plantes 
recoltees par Louis Claude Richard^ accompagnees de dessiris, analyses, 
etc., faits par L, C. Richard. 3664 especes environ, un tres grand 
nombre d’echantiilons. 

7. Plantes de la Guyanne Pran^aise de M. Leprieur, 744 especes. 

8. Plantes du Bresil, provinces de Eio- Janeiro, Minas-Geraes, St. 
Paul, plantes recoltees par M. Cli. Yauthier. 4050 especes environ. 

9. Plantes de la NouveEe-Zelande, du voyage de ‘ TAstrolabe’ de M. 
Diunont-D’Urville, ayant servi a la publication des plantes de la Nou- 
velle-Zelaude, par A. Eichard. 

10. Herbier des environs de Paris, 13 cartons. Cryptogames, 37 
cartons;.' 

Plantes fran^aises, 600 especes environ. Plantes de Naples et de 
Sicile, 600 especes environ. Plantes de Chine. Plantes de Bourbon 
et de Madagascar, 600 especes environ. Algues marines, un gros paquet. 
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Plantes des Indes. Plantes du Cap de Bonne-Esperance, Acacias et 
Proteaceee de la ISrouvelle-Hollande, 
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NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


GBoeKAPHTE Botanique Eaisonn:i^e, ou Exposition des Faits prbi- 
cipaux et des Lois concernant la Eistfilution GeograpJdque des Flantes 
de Vepoque actuelle; par M. Alph. de Candolle, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 

{Continued fr07n p, 64 .) 

The second volume of M. de Candolle’s Work opens with a continua- 
tion of the Second Book, which is devoted to Geographical Botany, as 
contradistinguished from Botanical Geography, and with Chapter 8, 
which is devoted to the changes that affect the localities inhabited by 
species, or in other words, that affect the distribution of species. The 
subject of Naturalization here holds a prominent place, and M. de 
Candolle commences with defining the term as he understands it. A 
species he considers to be completely naturalized which is found to be, 
to all appearance, in the same relative conditions as the indigenous 
species amongst which it is growing *. that is to say, it grows and mul- 
tiplies without the agency of man ; it appears constantly ; it is more 
or less abundant in the localities that suit it ; and it has existed for 
many years, during some of which the climate has been exceptional. 
The proof therefore of a plant being naturalized must rest upon histo- 
rical evidence. 

On the other hand, a plant is not to be considered as naturalized, 
which, when introduced by the agency of man, only propagates itself 
by roots, without ripening its seeds, or at least spreading by means of 
them. To this category the Mohinia Fseudacacia, MJms, and Ailantlms 
belong, in Europe. 

Many difficult questions as to what plants are to be called natural- 
ized, arise from the complexity of the phenomena depending indirectly 
upon man’s agency; thus many species are only known to inhabit cul- 
tivated ground, and other artificial localities, whilst another and a large 
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class are the parasitical Fungi, which infest our cereals, and eTcii 
our chemical infusions, etc. 

The causes of transport are very fully discussed under this Chapter f 
the obstacles to naturalization; and the proofs or indications of a spe- 
cies being naturalized. 

Under the same Chapter is included a very able critical article on 
the Naturalized Plants of Great Britain, from an examination of whose 
origin and limits M. de Candolle draws the following conclusions: — - 

1. Only about 83 species can, with any tolerable degree of certainty, 
be stated to have become naturalized since the eighteenth century. 

2. Of these 83, 10 are North American. 

3. None of the remaining 73 can be assumed to have been im- 
ported from islands, all being very widely distributed continental spe- 
cies: 23 are not found wild, nor even partially naturalized in those 
parts of the continent which are nearest to England, as Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Western France. 

4. The 23 species, not found on those parts of the Continent nearest 
to England, must all have been introduced by man, with seeds of 
cereals, garden-plants, or ballast, etc. ; had birds or the winds or cur- 
rents transported them, they would certainly have been found in the 
intermediate countries. 

These species are — 


Arabis Tarrita, L, 
Dianthus plumarius, X. 
Silene Italica, Pers. 
Astrantia major, X. 
Myrrhis odorata. Scop. 
Lonicera Caprifolium, X. 

„ Xylosteum, X. 
Asperula Taurina, X. 


Valeriana Pyrenaica, X. 
Nardosmia fragrans, Eeieh. 
Seaecio squalidus, X. 
Petasites albus, Qmtn. 
Hieracium anrantiacum. 
Cyclamen hedersefolium. 
Linaria purpurea. Mill. 
Acanthus mollis, X. 


Rumex alpinus, X. 

Iris tuberosa, X. 

„ xipMoidea, 

Crocus vemus, Willd. 
Xilium Martagoii, X. 
Allium Ampeloprasum, X. 
„ ambiguum, X. 


Of this list, 3 have spread from the Botanic Gardens of Cambridge 
and Oxford, namely, Arabis Turrita, Lonicera Gaprifoliim, and Senecio 
sgualidus ; and the majority of the others are plants that have been 


much cultivated. 

5. Two species are natives of Portugal and the Azores, but are un- 
known in Western France, viz. Sisymbrium polyceratium, L., and Alyssimi 
marUmum,Ij. i their presence however is not therefore to be attributed 
to the action of winds and currents ; for the first is known to be an 
escape, and the second is a very much cultivated plant. 
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6. Tlie 48 remainiog species are divided into— those cultivated in 
fields, parks, and gardens (39) ; those easily transported in ballast, or 
mixed with other seeds (9) ; and those that are not to be accounted 
for by culture or facility of transport; the list of these latter we shall 
cite, as they give rise to much curious speculation:-— 

Geranium Pyrenaicum, JC. Batura Stramouium, L, Veronica Buxbaumii, 

Sedum dasyphyllum, fi. Scrophularia vernalis, L, Lamium luaculatuni, L. 

„ album, Z, Linaria supina, I^esf. Euphorbia Cypanssias, X. 

Pyrethruxn Parthenium, X. 

7. Of the whole 70, only one remains, whose existence is very ano- 
malous, the Ononis reclmata: this may have been conveyed by cur- 
rents or birds, but M. de Candolle inclines to the supposition that it 
was more probably introduced by man. 

8. The 10 North American species are all garden-plants, or other- 
wise certainly introduced by man’s agency. 

9. The majority of the naturalized ifiants inhabit the South of Eng- 
land. 

10. Of the 83 species, 19 are annual, 8 biennial, 53 have perennial 
roots only, and 4 are woody-stbmmed. 

11. The Dicotyledons bear. a greater proportion to the Monocotyle- 
dons amongst the naturalized than they do amongst the indigenous 
species. 

13. The proportion of species with a pappose seed is very small. 

13. One aquatic alone is included in the list {Anaclmris Alsinastrwd). 

14. The absence of saline plants is most remarkable. 

15. There is but one Leguminous plant; though the seeds of that 
Order are so easily preserved, and so many species grow in the parts 
of the Continent very near to England. 

16. The greater number are found on old walls or in very artificial 
localities. 

17. The nuBiber of naturalized species has been increased by 55 
since the publication of Bay’s ‘ Synopsis,’ by Dillenius, in 1734; of 
this number, 19 have been introduced since the year 1800. 

18. Within the last 3000 years it appears that, while man has been 
directly instrumental in introducing species, it is very doubtful if the 
winds, currents, or birds have imported one during that long period; 
certain it is, that thesq causes have introduced no alpine, aquatic, or 
woody plant. 
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A lo!ig and extremely interesting article is devoted to the nateraliza- 
tion of plants imported from great distances into different parts of the 
world, as Europe, the United States, India, etc. ; but it is impossible, 
within our limits, to go into this. With regard to the tropical and 
subtropical species especially, the limits of the species are often so 
disputed, that the data upon which the arguments are founded have a 
different value in the opinions of different naturalists ; for that special 
knowledge of all the conditions, physical and others, under which the 
plants are found in countries with which “the author is not intimately 
acquainted, being necessarily wanting, he is obliged to rely upon 
sources of information of extremely different value. That some of our 
own best local botanists differ as to the indigenous or exotic origin of 
many of our common English plants, is notorious ; but the wrong con- 
clusions that must arise from this source of inevitable error, are, thanks 
to M. de Candolle’s greater general acquaintance with European botany 
and with the physical features of Europe, and its flora, considerably 
reduced. The lists given, and the discussions that accompany them, 
are however of the gi’eatest value, not only from the immense amount 
of valuable information brought together, but from the skilful manner 
in which they are arranged for analysis. Upon such a subject, an 
author can, in the present state of knowledge, be a pioneer only, and 
as such, M. de Candolle has here done his duty admirably. 

Under the discussion upon tropical plants which are common to 
Asia, Africa, and America, and have probably been transported from 
one of these countries to the others, a list of the principal ones are 
given, which, as being of great value,. we here quote, 

1. Tropical SpeeieSi now common to Ada, Africa, and America, but prohahl^ trans- 
ported from, the Old World to the New, or from the New to the Old. 
Argemone Mexlcana, Z. Cassia occidentalis, Z. Hyptis spinigera, Z«m. 

? Cleome pentapiiylla, Z>6’’. „ Fistula, Z. Xeucas Martimcensis, Zr. 

Mollugoiiudicauiis,^,Fh«s;/.? Crotalaria iucaua, Z. Leonotis nepetsefolia, Br. 

Ureua lobata, Z. „ retusa, Z. Chenopod. ambrosioides, Z. 

? Sida spinosa, Z. Khizophora Mangle, Z. Cyathula prostrata, Blume. 

? „ stipulata, to. Ageratum conyzoides, Z. Alternantliera sessilis, .BK 

„ cordifolia, Z. Bidens pilosa, Z, Amaranthus spinosus, Z. 

Hibiscus esculeutus, Z. Sphenoclea Pongatium, Z)C'. Euxolus viridis, 3Ioq. 

? „ tiiiaceus, Z, Sceevola Lobelia, Z. „ caudatus, 

2orma dipbylla. Hyptis pectinata, Hchyranthesfruticosa,Zej!M. 

„ var.glocbidlata,PCT?/^. „ brevipes, aspera, Z. 
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P Achyranthes argentea, var. Vinca rosea, X. ? Canavalia oMitsifolia, 

„ S,virgata,Afo|^, Ipomoja Pes-caprce, J8r. Clitoria Ternatea, £, 
?Desmocliiimtnfloruin,i)0'. ? „ tubemdata,S.<?^j6!?/. P Pixyllantlms Niruri, 

Abrus precatorius, X. ? Batatas peiitapliylla, Eleusirie Indica, Gwrtn, 

Patkinsonia aciileata, X. ? „ paniculata, Choky, P Dactylocieiiiutn iriucromi- 

Acacia FarnesiaBa, Heliophytum Indicum, XX. ium.JfUM. 

GnilaBdiiia Bonduc, X. Pliysalis augnlata. Cendirus ecHnatiis, X. 

2. Species prolably tmnsported from Africa to America^ or vice vers^, hut u>hich 
are not found in Asia or Australia. 

P Sida rkombifoiia, X. Bidens leucantlia, WlUd. Alteruantliera ■ Ackyrantha, 
t Xlrena Americana, X. P Schwenkia Americana, X. Br. 

Triumfetta Lappula, X. ? Capraria biflora, X. Iresine vennicularis, Mog. 

„ rbomboidea,/(a5C2^. Ohrysobalanns Icaco, X. „ aggregata, Moq, 
Drepanocarpiislunatus,AX?y, ? Hyptis atrorubens, JPoit. Boerliaavia paniculata, 
Ecastaphyll. Brownei, ? „ obtuaifolia, JBr. Cominelyna agraria, Kunth. 

Miicuna urens, XX. ? Chenopodium foetidum, Remirea maritima, Aiihl, 

Scbranokia leptocarpa, XX. Schrad. P Sporobolns Virginicus, 

Mimosa aspcrata, X. Telantbera fmtescens, Moq, P Stenotaplirum America- 
Desmodium incanum, XX. „ maritima, Moq., num, Schrmh. 

„ tortuosum,XX. „ var. a, Poa ciliaris, X. 

Cassia obtusifolia, X. 

%, fl}ropical Species i now common to America and Asia, or to the Islands of the 
Facific, and proiahly transported thither. 

Tribnlus cistoides, X. Q,uamoclit vulgaris, Choisy. Gompbrena globosa, X. 
Tepbrosia piscatoria, Fers. Hyptis capitata, Jacq. Pisonia aciileata, X. 
Poinciana pulcherrima, X. „ spicata, Foit. Mirabilis Jalapa, X. 

Asclepias Curassavica, X. „ suavolens, Foit, „ dicbotoma, X. 

? Ipomoea Pes-tigridis, X. 

The following are the conclusions derived from the above, and other 
facts of the same kind, cited by the author - 

1. The Old World has received more species from the New than 
vice versd. This appears to be owing to the easterly direction of the 
great currents between America and Africa, and between Africa and 
India. 

2. The total number of species thus transported is absolutely insig- 
nificant, compared with the whole extent of the tropical Floras. 

3. The majority of naturalized species appear to have been trans- 
ported by man, there not being more than 16 or 20 species that can 
have been transported by currents. The result indicates that the dis- 
junction of the Old World from the New preceded the creation of the 
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existing species, and further, that since the creation of the latter no 
intermediate large islands or archipelagos have existed. 

4. The most active transport has been between the opposite coasts 
of America and Africa, and is due to the currents and the slave-trade. 

5. The agency of man has hitherto been rather involuntary than 
voluntary. 

6. The majority of the species are such as are easily propagated. 

7. The species are very frequently littoral, or affect cultivated or 
artificial localities. 

8. Certain families are very largely represented in the list; they 
are Malmcece, Tiliacece^ Legmiinosa:, Comolvulacea, LaUatce^ Amarm- 
tacemy m.^ ’NyctaginecB. Of these, the MalvaceKBy LegumimscBy md Gon- 
wlvulace<By have seeds capable of retaining their vitality during long 
exposure to immersion ; others have seeds adapted to cling to foreign 
bodies, as Tiliacemy Lahiatmy and Nyctaginem, 

9. Most of the species are annual or woody. 

A very curious description is given on the subject of plants which 
might be expected to have become naturalized, but which are not so, or, 
as M. de Candolle entitles it, “ Exemples de Naturalisation manques,’’ 

The difficulty of naturalizing plants at ail is here forcibly dwelt upon, 
and the extremely small proportion of the many thousand species that 
have been introduced into our gardens, which eventually propagate 
themselves beyond those limits. Of a vast number which have been 
tried at the Bois de Boulogne, I^oientilla Pennsylvanica is the only 
one which is positively known to have established itself. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva, one of M, de Candolle’s friends has been in the 
habit during the last eighteen years of annually scattering many hun- 
dreds of seeds collected in the Botanical Gardens, but hitherto with- 
out any appreciable result. 

A comparison between the facility with which plants are naturalized 
and the extent of the areas over which they are indigenous, affords no 
result in the present state of our knowledge. The last section of this 
Chapter is devoted to the contraction of the area occupied by a species* 
Artificial causes of course operate largely in diminishing the number of 
individuals, and hence of the area occupied by a species, and of these 
the most important are the draining of marshes and the cutting down 
of' forests. ' ■■ * 

The data for facts of this class are necessarily rare, and are chiefiy 
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negative; tlie best positive evidences of disappearance are tlie existence 
in peat-bogs, etc., of the remains of species not now inbabiting a coun- 
try. Of these M. de Candolle mentions the oi Pmus MngJms 
now found in the bogs of Ireland, oi Finm Ficea and Corylm Amllana 
ill the Shetland, and of in the Faroe Islands.* 

{To he continued,) 


Sebmann, Be. Beethoeo : Popular History of the Palms and tliew 
Allies, containing a familiar account of tlieir strucim'e, geographical 
and geological distribution, History ^ Properties, and Uses, and a com- 
plete list of all the Species introduced mto our Gardens. Eoyal 16rao. 
With coloured Plates, London, 1855. 

This is another contribution to Mr. Lovell Eeeve^s “ Popular Series 
of Scientific Works;” and this particular subject could not have been 
put into better hands than those of Br. Seemann, who may be said to 
have spent a great part of his life among Palms. As a school-boy 
(“ one of fifty unruly ones, who needed a cane to keep them in 
order”), his first botanical lesson was derived from a Palm of the 
cane or rattan kind. These implements of punishment were abstracted 
from the master’s custody whenever an opportunity offered, cut up 
into lengths by these young gentlemen, and used for smoking instead 
of cigars ; but the stock in hand increased in the school-room, and some 
pupils, more curious than the rest, were induced to inquire where they 
came from, and of what plant they were the product. A Cyclopsedia 
supplied the needful information, viz. that these canes were the stems 
of a slender East Indian Palm, a Calamus, and much used for making* 
chairs and walking-sticks. At a more advanced period our author 
studied Palms in the hothouses of Germany, of Kew, and, latterly, on 
a more extended scale in the tropics of Asia and America. 

The general plan of the work is similar to that of ‘ The Palm-trees 
of the Amazon, and their Uses,’ by Wallace, noticed in our Journal, 
vol. vi. p. 61 ; but it is of course on a more extended scale, and confined 
to no particular region of the globe. But we do marvel to find that 

^ To whicli may be added, as more local examples, the Yews and Oaks foimd im- 
bedded in tlie fens of Cambridgeshire, and a peculiar form of 
found on the Oak, of which a notice, hy the Kev, M. J. Berkeley, has been read before, 
the Linutean Society of London (in February, 1856),— En. 
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tlioiigli Dr. Seeraaiin is, by habit aiul ecbicatioiv, as proved by lus 
publications, a man of science, and though his book professes to be a 
‘‘ scientific work/’ ^ the genera are all alphaheUcally aiTaiiged, wliilst 
Mr. Wallace., who makes no pretensions to botanical science, lias ar- 
ranged all the genera and species in the order adopted by Dr. Martins 
in his learned and elaborate work on the Palms. But this is not alb 
for i\\Q figm^es oi the Palms are also attempted to be arranged alpha- 
betically ; and there might have been some reason for this, as it might 
be supposed the object was to have the plates located opposite or 
near to the respective descriptions ; Acrocomia Mesokana^ for example, 
amongst the descriptions of Acrocomia: but no such thing; the plate 
of Arenga is the only genus beginning with A that is ranked under that 
letter, and that is not placed opposite to the description of Arenga. 
Pigures of Cocos and Copmikia come among Bo7'assus, The plate of 
FJiytelephas comes amongst FhceniXy but no other whatsoever of the 
twenty plates is in juxtaposition with its respective initial letter : not 
one in the whole book with its respective genus. This, too, is the more 
tantalizing, because, though the plates are numbered, we find yio refe- 
rence to the plate under the descriptions. There is indeed a list of 
plates enumerated after the preface, though, being alphabetical like the 
plates, its use is not easily divined. Even the alphabetical arrangement 
must be taken with some allowance, for the plates, being mostly copied 
(witli acknowledgment) from Martins, there are in several instances 
two different genera on one plate, a plan justifiable perhaps in the 
case of the very costly figures of the original work, but scarcely re- 
quired here. And then, in this list of plates, we find Nipa^ not under 
the letter N (though it is so in the description), but under A, imme- 
diately following 

In regard to the plates themselves, the author, in his characteris- 
tics of the Pamily, dwells on “ the dark green foliage of the waving 
Palms ;” and Martins, from whom these figures are taken, represents, 
faithfully, the bright green majority of Palms ; but that is a 

colour which seems wholly eschewed in this book ; a scorching brown 
characterizes everything in the trees and landscape, save the dabs of 
blue for sky and water, so that we are sure Martius would not ackuow- 

^ “ It is not a purely literary produ'ctiou, but a scientific woM*, wbieb, to meet 
the views of my publisher, has assumed a popular garb/in wMeh mere literary cou- 
siderations have been made subordinate to scientific acciwacy.’’~Pi^Y/fl!(?^, p. xiv. 
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ledge tlieni as iiintations of his costly plates; and this oclmiceoiis 
l)rGwti colouring is carried to sucli an extent in the frontispiece, repre- 
senting the interior of the Palni^Jiotm of ICeio^ that it has called forth 
the just criticisna in the ‘^Gardeners’ Chronicle/ ‘'‘^If it were really like 
truth, the Palm-house must be a furnace in which nothing living could 
exist.” The owtline figures of Wallace are infinitely to be preferred to 
these; and Wallace has, besides, given some good figures and represen- 
tations of spathas, spadices, and fruits, so that a tyro may. form some 
notion of the inflorescence, of the flowering and fruiting of these 
Princes of the Yegetable Kingdom.” We are quite sure that the 
work would not be less popular if the faults we have noticed were cor- 
rected, and we are equally sure it would be more useful : it would lead 
the uninitiated to take greater delight in the wonders of the vegetable 
creation, and to a desire for a higher degree of scientific knowledge. 
We trust that what we have been led to complain of is not occasioned 
by a desire ‘‘ to meet the wishes of the publisher.” Certainly the 
publisher is no gainer, and we know, from Dr. Seemann’s previous 
botanical writings, and the plates and analyses that accompany them 
(see, fof example, the ‘Botany of the Yoyage of H.M.S. lierahP), 
that he is as willing as he is capable of making all needful correc- 
tions in a future edition : Verhim sat. 

Taking, then, the most important part of the work, that which ap- 
peals to the mind rather than to the eye, it is deserving of great 
praise ; — the descriptive part popular and not unscientific. The vo- 
lume is dedicated to Humboldt, whose highly complimentary letter to 
the author on the occasion is given in the Preface. After a well- 
written Introduction, giving a general account of the Palms, our author 
has an essay on the geological and geographical distribution of Palms. 
The rest of the work is devoted (300 pages) to a " detailed History of 
Palms” from A to Z,— from Acroconia to Zalacca, — the respective 
species under their proper genera in alphabetical order, not indeed of 
every Palm, but of those best worth knowing from their uses or curious 
structure and history, or from the fact of their being in cultivation in 
Euiopean gardens, and in that case accessible for inspection to those 
who are never likely to see a Palm in its native locality. Seemann 
estimates the number of known Palms at about 6,00 species; those in 
cultivation in our stoves about half that number. The former calcula- 
tion is perhaps as much too low as the latter is too high. The almost 
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impossibility of preserving tie gigantic leaves, flowers, and fruits, for 
the herbarium or museum and home study, tlie few scientific travellers 
that can describe them m loco natali, and the difficiiities that even 
such have to contend within procuring samples*^' and in the study 
of them, must greatly retard the progress of our knowledge of thein ; 
wliile, with regard to the enumeration of those in cultivation, the in» 
creased and increasing rage for multiplying species, whether from a 
love of notoriety in the attaching an author’s name to a species, or 
from a love of lucre in the ready disposal of a plant with a new name, 
little dependence can be placed on our garden Catalogues. The amount 
of information on the useful history of Palms here collected is very 
great, and is most creditable to the author’s researches and to his own 
personal observations during his extensive travels. All that is curious 
and remarkable, all that concerns the uses and properties of Palms, is 
here related in an agreeable manner ; and so notorious are these, that 
the utility of Palms has become almost a proverb, as Mr. George H^,r- 
bert has it in his poem entitled Providence:” — 

Sometimes Thou dost divide Thy gifts to man, 

Sometimes tmite. The Indian nut alone 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, diink and caim, 

Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one.” 

There is therefore no lack of interest in this subject. The account 
of the Areca, or Betel-nut ; the Arenga saccliarifera ; AMalea fimifera, 
which yields a vast amount of one of the so-called Fiamida fibres, and 
the nuts for handles of bell-pulls, etc., and the AUalea Cohune, afford- 
ing Cohune-oil ; the Bor assus jftabeUifo7'mis^ or Ynlmyrn Palm, second 
in value only perhaps to the Oocoa-nut; the Copermcia cerifera, or Bra- 
zilian Wax-Palm, whose trunk, beset with spiral knobs, is clothed with 
a natural vegetable wax ; Calamus^ yielding the i ChanKBrops 

(dwarf Palm), which, together with the well-known Bate {BJmn'm dac- 
tglifera), are among the few extratropical Palms ; the Boum Palm of 
Egypt (Wgphme Thehaica), remarkable for its branching stem and for its 

* Hiimholdt especially alludes to the difficulty and almost impossibility of pro- 
curing the flowers of many species, for drawing or preservation ; but Seemann ndi- 
cilles any notion of difficulty, obseping that the learned author has omitted to mention 
that some botanists have it perfectly in their powder to obtain the blossoms, viz. “ by 
climbing the trees.” We should be sorry to make the attempt purselves, or even to 
see Dr. Seemann climbing the trunks of the “Prickly Pole” {Acrocrmtia atAdeuta), 
and not a lew others described as clothed with spines of greater or lesser length 
and thickness.” ' 
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gingerbreacl-tlavoiirecl nuts i Bkm Guineends, the Palm, par eMel- 
lence; Mutetpe ediilis and P. oleracea, ilie one affording a refreshing 
drink, the other (together with Oreodoxa oleracea\ the so-called Oab- 
baffe of tilt TBlm ; Lodoicea Sechdlanm, the famous double Gocoa-niit ; 
Ph^Mephas, or Tegetable Ivory, and many others, -cannot tail to prove 
attractive to persons of all ages and both sexes, to the ignorant as well 
as to those already instructed in Botany. The author says, with jus- 
tice, in the Preface, I may safely affirm, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that there is no work in existence, in any language whatever, 
in which an equal amount of information such as here given is to be 
met with.” 


United States ExPLOEiNa Expedition j Vol XVI. Botany : Ciyp- 

togamia, — E ilices, including Hydropteeides ; by William . I) . 

Bracken EiDGE. Large 4>to, with a folio JUas of forty-six Plates. 

Washington, U.S. A. 1854. 

We have had occasion to notice the first volume, or portion, of the 
** Botany of the United States Exploring Expedition’ (Phanerogamia), 
by Ur. Asa Gray. We have now the pleasure of announcing another 
portion of that work, of 357 pages, devoted to the descriptions of the 
Eerns, accompanied by an Atlas of Plates : and this is from the pen 
of Mr. Brackenridge, who had the great advantage of being one of the 
botanists of the Expedition, and consequently of seeing the species in 
their native locality, and gathering them with his own hands, a privi- 
lege enjoyed by comparatively few botanical authors. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties under which Mr. Brackenridge laboured for want of a 
good botanical library Washington, — and we may add, too, for want 
of an authentic herbarium for comparison of species,^ — he has given to 
the scientific world a most beautiful and highly creditable work, with 
carefuEy-compiled and not too-laboured descriptions of such species as 
are considered new, observations on many of the old, the whole illustrated 
with a great number of excellent figures, drawn and engraved by a 
young artist, Mr. William S. Lawrence ; of whom lie says, as it was 
his first attempt at this kind of drawing, and, not being constantly 
under my supervision, there frequently occurred omissions, or but 
partial representations of the minor details; such as the greater or 
less hirsuteness of the stipes, rachis, and costa, or in respect to other 
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appendages.” We only trust tliat Mr. Lawrence will persevere in this 
line of his art, and we should have no fear of his rapid improvement, 
if he do but meet with the encouragement he deserves. 

The arrangement here adopted, and the greater number of the divi- 
sions and genera, are acknowledged to be in accordance with Mr. J. 
Smith’s views, though the author does not agree with Mr. Smith in 
the position he has assigned to several genera and species in his sys- 
tem; but he pays a just compliment both to him and Dr. Presl for the 
light which their investigations have thrown upon a family of plants, 
*ithe genera of which had been cumbrous and unmanageable, by the 
accumulation of heterogeneous masses of species.” We find 702 spe- 
cies here enumerated (of which no less than 146 are described as new), 
included in 107 genera. Mr. Brackenridge had foreseen where his 
greatest difficulty lay, viz. in a just limitation of species, an error into 
which those, who have had greater advantages than himself, have too 
frequently fallen. To avoid this error it is not only necessary to con- 
sult a great number of works, which the libraries of Washington do not 
possess, but to have extensive suites of specimens from various coun- 
tries, and compare one with another, with an unprejudiced mind, un- 
shackled by the views of others, and see how the varieties pass into 
supposed species. ‘‘Of those which are here characterized as irew, 
some probably have already been published, either as species which I 
have failed to identify, or in recent works” (and there are many such,) 
“ which were not accessible to me. I can only say that I have endea- 
voured to prevent, as far as possible, such an occurrence, by diligently 
consulting all the authorities I could command. And in the large col- 
lection of Ferns made by the Expedition, most of them on islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, which have not heretofore been much visited by 
botanical collectors, and where humidity, heat, and shade, elements 
conducive to the production of Ferns, are combined in a high degree, 
surely as large a number of new species as are here proposed was natu- 
rally to be expected.” Our own investigation of Ferns from the Pacific 
Ocean lead to rather different conclusions, and are more in harmony 
with the observation towards the close of the Preface, to the effect that 
one and “ the same Fern has frequently been met with in two or more 
remote parts of the globe, clearly showing that species of this Family 
have a more extensive geographical range than has been generally sup- 
posed.” 
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Gur author however is too candid in his observations to allow us to 
suppose for one moraent that lie has added to the number of "Ferns 
from the vain love of species-making, or from any want of care. All 
his new species are characteriziedj and the supposed distinctions care- 
fully noticedj and in very many cases figured also, and no dogmatical 
opinion is anywhere expressed: the near affinities to other species, as 
well as the discrepancies, ai*e alike noticed. No doubt every botanist 
is free to exercise his own judgment, and difierent botanists may be 
expected to entertain different views regarding the limitation of species 
as of genera; but the needless multiplication of names is not only 
itself an inconvenience, but it reuders it more and more difficult for a 
tyro to determine with which of these many kinds the plant he is in- 
vestigating best agrees ; the differences being so small, and finding it 
not precisely to agree with any, he considers he has another new species 
to add to the list. 

The very first species in the book before us, GrammUis nam for 
example, we consider to be truly G, Amtralis of Brown, which now 
rejoices in five names. Mr. Brown’s G. Australis^ and G, Billardieri, 
Willd., were published simultaneously in Germany and in England ; 
Mr. Colenso considered that he had found a difference in the hairiness 
of the plant, and called it G. ciliata ; Bory published it under the 
name of O. mlopendrim ; but Dr. Hooker has shown that this little 
Fern has a wide geographical range. Specimens in our Herbarium 
prove it to be a native of Tasmania, Australia, Lord Auckland’s and 
Campbell’s Islands, New Zealand, Fuegia, Peru, the Sandwich and 
Falkland Islands, and Tristan d’Acunha. 

Two new genera are proposed, one BwlUa (comprising three species 
of the Sandwich Islands), which differs horn 8chizoloma principally 
in the interrupted sori; in this respect it has a considerable affinity 
with that genus the costa is excentric or want- 

ing/’ The two kinds figured are handsome plants, but surely very 
closely allied specifically ; the third species (not figured) '‘is very dia- 
tinct in character from the two others:” the plants are unknown to 
us, The second genus is Dichlidopteris^ " which has the habit of i/o- 
nogramme^ but no lateral veins or indusiiun. Its nearest affinity is to 
tom, from which it differs in habit, venation, and the thick, 
scarcely altered indusiura ; the fronds being so narrow that the spo- 
rangia of the two son become confluent.” Perhaps, in regard to the 
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two sori, Mr. Brackenridge has been misled by the artist, who has re» 
presented sporangia as arising from a filiform receptacle in the axis of 
the supposed indusia, at a distance from the costa ; hence his character : 

Ve7i(e simplices, rectm, liberm, intramarginales^ nempe unica inter 
costam subtus prominentem et margines frondis angiisto-linearis gequi- 
distaiis, receptaculiim sporangiferum continuum efformans.’’ This we 
apprehend to be an error : and the supposed double or two-valved in- 
dusium, described by Mr. Brackenridge, he will find distinctly repre- 
sented in one of the earliest figures of Monogramme^ namely, M, lima- 
ri folia, Desv. Journ. Bot. 1813. vol. i. p. 22. tab. 2. f. 2 {Fleuro- 
gramme immersa, Bde), and thus described, La fructification est re- 
couverte par deux membranes qui se touchent vers la partie moyenne 
de la ligne, et s’ouvrent de dedans en dehors. Lorsque ces membranes 
sont ouvertes, la ligne formee par les capsules semble etre cachee dans 
Tepaisseur de la feuille.” In other words, the sorus is, in its younger 
state, sunk between the somewhat projecting margin of the adjacent 
portion of the frond, as in several nudisorous Terns, for example Antro- 
phgum (see Hook. Gen. Til. tab. CIX.^. f. 3, and Tmiiopteyis, Hook. 
1. c. tab. LXXVI. J5. f. 3). In a more advanced state these raised edges 
are concealed by the spreading of the sporangia; hence Bee, “Les 
deux cotes de la lame se creusent dans la Fleurogramme immetsa, pour 
recevoir les sporanges, et le mesoneure qui fait office de receptacle 
s’epaissit legerement au point fructifere.”- — The plant is a true Fkuro- 
gramme of Presl. 


Jaxjbeet et Spach: Illestbationes Plantaetjm: ObiENTALIUM; 

ou, Choix de Plantes Nouvelles et peu eonnues de VAsie Ocddentale. 

Imp. 4to. Paris, Base. 44-47. 

In the first of these fasciculi just mentioned, next after Oliveria de- 
cimibens, Vent., five rare oriental Qy'uciferce are described, and figured from 
the drawings of the celebrated “ Vilins^'' of the Museum of the Jardiii 
des Plantes ; viz. Vesicaria Cretica, Poir., Oramhe oTientalis^'h., PJrucaria 
micrncarpa, Boiss., Raplianus lyratus, Borsk., and PUesmm Mgyptius, 
,,^^t.pinnata. Tab. 437 xe^Y^QmviX&Smertia decimhem; 438, Prwk 
mrticillata, Borsk. ; Primula Bomam, Bene.; and 440, Primula 
Smetisis, Hochst . ; 441, Polygonatum ormitale, Besf. ; 442, Allium Nea- 
poUtanuM, Cyr ; 443, GMonodoxa Crettca^ Boiss, et lleldr. ; 444, Mai- 
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mlh Bherariianay Jaub. et Spacb ; Ph'ysolemm pachystach/a, 
Jaub. et Spacb; 446, Anarrfmum AraUcum^ Jaub. et Spacb; 447, 
448, and 449, A. Abyssmicim^ Jaub. et Spacb ; 450, 4df. orieniale, 
Jaub. et Spacb ; (Ease. 46 has by some accident not been received by 
us;) 461, Mremodachys maGrophylla^ Montbr. et Audi.; 462, Uipyra- 
mdaUs, 3mb, et Spacb; 463, Muphorhia cuneata^ Vabl ; 464, jS?. 
roUetii, Jaub. et Spacb; 465 and 466, Ckiytia myricoidest Jaub. et 
Spacb ; 467, CV lameolata^ Forsk. ; 468, G. Abyssmica^ Jaub. et Spacb ; 
469, Mrodiim glaucopliyllum, Ait.; 470, EJieum Eibes, L. 


Dozy, F., et J. H. Molkenboer : Bryologta Javanica. 4to. 

Ease. VI., VII. , eacb with five Plates. Leyden. 1855. 

We are glad to find that tbe death of Dr. Molkenboer (whose name 
still continues on the cover) does not interrupt, or at any rate inter- 
rupts but temporarily, the progress of this valuable work, and that the 
Government has taken measures for its support. The figures, as is 
well known, are very full and satisfactory, after the model of those of 
Bruch and Schimper, and there can be no better. Fasciculus VI. con- 
tains a fine new Blpliy^mm^ D, mucronifolium, Mitten, Racolopus pilifer, 
Oliyotrichm Jamnicum, Eogonatum micropJtyllum, P. clavatum^ all new 
species of Dozy and Molkenboer. Fasciculus VII. is devoted to five 
plates of Eolygomtum, viz. P. JungJmnianum^ P. Teysmanniamm, P. 
Teysymmianimi, /?. tortile, P. macrophyllum (all new species of Dozy 
and Molkenboer), and P. cirrliatum, Sw. 


Db Vbiese, Dr. W. H. : Be Kina-Boom uit Zuid'-Amerika overge- 
bracM naar Java, onder deregeruig van Konig Willem III. ’S Gra- 
' venbage. , 1855. 

This pamphlet of 122 pages, in the Dutch language, gives an account 
of the successful introduction of the true or host medicinal bark {Cm- 
cMna Oalisaya) into Java, Thanks to the kind offer of a Lady of the 
author’s family, we shall be able shortly to give some interesting ex- 
tracts in an English dress. 
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Notes on the Vegetation of Middle Island of New Zealand, 
clmjly in the neigjibomiwod of Nelsofiy extracted from Letters written 
to the Mitor % Dii. David Monbo, of Nelson! 

Two or three times in the course of the year I make a journey from 
this place (the Waimea), where I reside, to the Wairau, nearly one hun- 
dred miles distant by the bridle-path, though probably not above thirty 
in a straight line. For about forty miles I proceed in a southerly 
direotion over a country of comparatively low level, though of very un- 
even surface, composed of ridges divided by steep and narrow valleys, 
and uniformly covered with moderately high Fern. In proceeding 
across this country we are, generally speaking, obliged to keep the 
summit of a ridge and follow it in its different windings. The vegeta- 
tion in this tract of country is poor and very little varied : in the 
bottoms of the valleys and about the brooks^there is some variety of 
shrubs, but the lulls are possessed by Eern to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. A small species of grows upon the ridges here, 

part of the flower of which, I forget now whether the calyx or corolla, 
is green, and not dark red as in the larger variety. Another plant is 
very common, which from a bunch of sword-shaped leaves sends up a 
stalk about a foot high, bearing a white daisy -like flower about the 
size of a crown-piece ; the native name of this plant is “ Toocume.”t 
Erom the under surface of the leaf a cuticle strips off which has a strong 
resemblance to fine white kid-leather. This the natives of the South 
twist into yarn, making fishing-lines of it ; and T have also seen this 
yarn woven into a soft and warm cloth, with which an excellent pair 
of leggings was made. A few shrubs are also met with about these 
ridges, some of them showy when in flower, but as my friend Mr. 
Bid will has lieeii over the ground, it is not likely that I shall find 
mudi that is new. Having travelled about forty miles in a southerly 
direction, I enter the Wairau Pass: this is a deep cleft in the moiin- 
tain-chain which has been on my left, and which, interrupted only by 
tills pass, continues its southerly bearing and joins the alpine ridges 
about the lakes Rotuiti and Rotueva, upon which the snow never 
iiieits. The pass is ten miles through and wooded from end to end. 
Tlie trees are uniformly what the colonists call Black Birch’]: (Beeches, 

* ' P, tenar, var. jB/.Bauks et„ Sol. : ■ ■.•f Prohahlv Ceimsia: eormeea, Hi. 

•^FapusfusctiyB.L 
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I believe). The ground is covered with soft green Moss, and there is 
very little underbrush. In this wood about midsummer the' beautiful 
epiphyte (a Loranilms, probably) is to be seen in flower in abundance. 
Having passed through this wood we emerged into the valley of the 
Wairau at a height of perhaps nearly 2000 feet above the level of 'the 
sea. The valley here consists principally of large stones, and the vege- 
tation is very poor. About the river however and on the islands en- 
closed between its branches there is a considerable variety of shrubs, 
and many of them, I conceive, unknown ; at least they are new to me. 
Of these I shall endeavour, upon my next journey to the Wairau, to get 
as many specimens as I can. The remainder of my journey is down 
a grassy valley, upon which nothing grows but grass, with here and 
there a plant of Anise,* or that vegetable porcupine which the colonists 
term Spear-grass. f On the banks of some of the streams which flow 
into the Wairau, a shrub is met with as yet I believe undesoribed *. I 
enelose you a few of the seeds, of which I happen to have some by me. 
It is an addition to a natural family which is very sparingly represented 
in this country — the Legmn'mom. The shrub grows to tbe height of 
eight or ten feet, and is in outward appearance almost exactly like 
what we call here the Spanish Broom [CarmicJiaelid] ; but the flower 
is pink, small, and in clusters : when in full flower, about the month 
of December, it is very handsome. There is another shrub in the 
Wairau very common on dry rocky places, with a large white Com- 
posite flower, which I believe is undescrihed. The leaf is about the sii^e 
of the Laurel, of a pale glossy green, and thick ; the under surface and 
the leaf-stalk are almost exactly like white cotton-velvet : I shall easily 
he able to get specimens of this. 

I liave made an excursion to the liotuiti Lake, which lies about fifty 
miles to the southward of Nelson, but foiind very little there which 
seemed new to me or likely to be of interest to you. On my way back 
I was more fortunate. I ascended to the summit of the lofty range 
which divides the valley of the Waimea and Wairau, and from a moun- 
tain-top there, called Gordon's Nob, which is probably between 4()()C) 
and 5000 feet high, I gathered some plants which may be considered 
as alpine in this country, and which I trust may be new to you. I 
have not aimed, in sending you specimens, at presenting you with an 
epitome of the Flora of this district. The majority of the plants I have 
’‘ A species t Aciphylta siiuimvsaP^^mi. 
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sent will probably be already known to you. In picking up specimens 
I was chiefly guided by their being found at some distance from the 
seashore, and therefore, as I imagined, having less chance of being 
known to botanists than the vegetation of the low levels already ex- 
plored by French naturalists and others. The collection I have sent 
you does not however include all that I could have wished or that I 
know of. There are several other shrubs and herbaceous plants that I 
shall endeavour to procure upon a future occasion, which I have reason 
to believe are still nondescript. As the country becomes better known 
and more opened up, the facilities of obtaining plants will be very much 
extended. Only last summer our pioneering sheepowners have pushed 
forward into a very elevated district, — the Fairfield Downs, which lies 
near the sources of the Eiver Awatena, between the Port Cooper plains 
and Cape Campbell. In this district it will not be difficult to attain 
an elevation of 7000 feet, or thereabouts, above the sea : at this height 
you are in a country where snow in patches lies nearly throughout the 
year. I intend visiting this district next summer, and both from what 
I have heard from casual visitors of the place, and from the climate 
which it mu^t enjoy, I feel sanguine that I shall find some things there 
which will possess considerable interest for you. I regret extremely, 
when on these expeditions, the very limited amount of my botanical 
knowledge. 

You inquire about the trees in this district,— which are the highest, 
and other questions. Our loftiest and largest tree here is what the 
sawyers call White Pine ; the natives, Kahikatea : it is a Podocmytis,^ I 
believe. Trunks are not unfrequently four or five feet iu diameter, and 
rise to a great height. This tree and the Pukatea, a gigantic Myrtle, 
indicate the very richest soils in the country,— deep alluvial soils, gene- 
rally rather wet. On the drier alluvial soils the largest trees are the 
Maijj" the Bed Pine of the sawyers, and theTotara,t a species of Tew. 
This last is a very picturesque tree, its branches twisting somewhat 
like the Oak, and growing to a great size : it splits with great freedom, 
and is, in consequence, the wood most in demand for fencing, laths, and 
shingles; it is also very durable in the ground, and is the tree of 
which the natives generally make their canoes. Both the Totara and 
the Mai grow, by preference, on rather gravelly soils. Another large 
forest-tree is the “ Bimu,’^i)«c^&»^ cupresmum. This also grows 
^ K M \ F.spkata,'%T. % F.TotamyK^Q. 
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ixporrratlier inferior soils, and ascends to a liiglier level than the Pines. 
Toniig specimens' of this are very pretty, but the old tree lias a very 
mournrul funeral appearance ; it is sawn up into tiiiil)er, along with 
the trees I have mentioned before.; but the timber, though, rather or- 
namental, is not much esteemed. These are the oiily tirxd)ei>tr(:!cs of 
this district : they are the largest trees, and constitute the largest por- 
tion of the forest, upon the low grounds. ■' Interspersed among them 
are smaller trees, the Titoki, the Miro,‘^‘ the Taiia,t and others. As you 
ascend to the higher levels these trees begin to be mixed up with an 
increasing proportion of what we call the Birches (Beeches), and at an 
elevation of say 1500 feet, the forest which clothes the hill-sides is 
entirely composed of these or nearly so. On the way to the Wairaii, 
at the highest part of the road, we pass through a forest ten miles 
long; there is but one Pine to be seen in this from one end to tlic 
other, and, with the exception of here and there a Fucfim, an Arkio^^ 
ielia^ and a few other straggling midershrubs, the entire vegetation 
consists of these Beeches. That there are several species of them I am 
well satisfied, but how many I am altogether unable to say. I have 
fancied that the leaf changes its character according to the age of the 
tree ; for under one of the trees, I have found a great number of seed- 
lings, with leaves very different from that of the overshadowing tree, 
from which it was reasonable to suppose that they were derived : I have 
very little doubt that some species of them would, thrive in the open 
air in England. On Gordon’s Nob I met with them at an eleva- 
tion of about 4000 feet, but quite dwarfs, bent with the wind and hung 
with Lichens ; this was the kind with the smallest leaf. It is not very 
common to meet with the seed, but I have seen it: it is a triangular 
nut, very much like Beech-mast, but much smaller. Some of the Al- 
pine Veronicas would also, I have very little doubt, succeed in the 
open air in England; these are exceedingly pretty little plants. In 
the manner of their growth and the arrangement of their leaves and 
flowers, they are very symmetrical. One of them, which I sent to you, 
I found in flower on the 1st of October, at an elevation of about ^000 
feet, where it must have been exposed even at that period of the year 
to occasional sharp frosts. 

The botany of the eastern and western sides of this island will he 
found, I fancy, to differ very much. The great primitive range of the 
^odocafpM ferruginea. Bon. f Nesodaj^hne il.l 
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islaHd runs down its western side: the highest mountains are here,— 
the oldest, geologically speaking, — granites, porphyries, crystalline lime- 
stones. These form a stupendous mountain-chain, capped with per- 
petual snow, which catches the westerly wind sweeping across the 
Southern Ocean, and causes a precipitation of the nioistare with which 
it is charged. The west coast is accordingly extremely liiiroid : this 
is the character of the country which lies to the west of Blind Bay. 
On the eastern side of Blind Bay we have a different country, — dilferent, 
geologically speaking, and different in point of climate. The inountain- 
range which bounds the Waimea to the east and runs inland towards 
the sources of the Wairau Elver, consists of schistose rocks and slates, 
broken through however in several places by dykes and masses of igne- 
ous rocks, hornblende, and basalt. The mountain from which I got 
many of the plants I sent to you, Gordon’s Nob, consists of roofmg- 
slate, set nearly upon its edge. Its summit is almost destitute of vege- 
tation; the vertical strata cropping up through large fields of slate- 
fragments of all sizes, upon which almost the only thing growing was 
the Uupkrasia,^ with here and there a dense globular patch of the 
Baoulia, studded over with its starry white flowers. I found liere also 
the Cruciferous plant which you mention as new, and remark as an 
only speciinen.f I looked anxiously for another, but it was the only 
one I could find. 

The mountain-range east of the Waimea is divided by the long val- 
ley of the Wairau, from another range to the east of that valley, of a 
more recent geological character : the rocks of which it consists are 
sandstones, conglomerates, and non-eiystallme limestones; and, as show- 
ing the connection between soil and the character of the vegetation, 
while on the west of the Wairau Eiver the mountains bounding the 
valley are clothed with Bern and Borest, and offer no pasture, those 
on the eastern side, to which I have just referred, are almost uniformly 
grassy ; this may in fact be said to be the northern limit of the grassy 
country which stretches down along the eastern coast of the Middle 
Island as for as Boveaux Straits. This country, though the hilly por- 
tion of it is extremely rugged, is nevertheless traversable, the vegeta- 
tion opposing very little impediment to moving about; but in most 
other parts of New Zealand locomotion is a very serious matter when- 
ever you leave a beaten path ; for not only are the hill-sides very steep 

^ Jt, cumata^ fomt t TMaspif ausirale^llJ. 
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and jLucli broken up, but tlie ordinary Ti'ern wbicb olotlies fcliein is so 
bigli and unyielding as to oppose an almost insurmountable obstacle. 
It is not more than about fifteen miles in a direct line from my bouse 
in tlie Wairnea to tbe Wairau valley, but tlie difficulty of crossing the 
mountain-range, from tbe causes adverted to, is so great, that tbe per- 
sons wbo have accomplished it have bad four days of most laborious 
work, and every one bound for tbe Wairau goes round a distance of 
about seventy miles rather than face these fifteen miles over the moun- 
tains. I will take notice of what yon say about seeds of trees and 
shrubs, and will endeavour to send you some. I shall particularly en- 
deavour to get some of tbe seed of the Beeches wbicb are fbund at tbe 
highest levels j they are, when well grown, very handsome trees, and 
would be a great addition to an English arboretum. I sent you in a 
letter, two years ago, tbe seed of the large Carmichaelia^ but I presume 
it bad lost its vitality by the time it reached you. I raised some 
young plants in my garden here, and I observed that they showed at 
first true leaves, small and set at considerable distances along the 
stem, but either the soil or the situation did not suit them, and they 
died off. 

Gardening in this climate would be very satisfactory if we only could 
get labour ; but we cannot, and therein is the great grievance of every 
New Zealand capitalist at present. Wages are high, but the farmers 
would not object to pay the wmges if they could get hands. In the 
Blind Bay district we have as much sun perhaps as in any part of 
New Zealand. The summer temperature is not high, the thermometer 
seldom passing 80^, the temperature reduced by an almost constant 
breeze from either the sea or the land; and yet judged by its results 
in ripening fruits, the climate should be almost equivalent to the soiitli 
of Trance, where the temperature is sometimes for weeks together be- 
tween 90° and 100°. We have Peaches, of very good quality, tipou 
standards in great abundance. Figs of excellent quality; and grapes upon 
a wall ripen perfectly, or in any sheltered situations where the sweep 
of the breeze is broken. Melons ripen well without any artificial heat. 
Pomegranates do not ripen ; and I have not heard of any one yet try- 
ing the Orange, but it is unlikely that any but the hardiest sorts would 
ripen, and those only against a wall. 
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Uxirads from Two Letters from the Eev. Chables Paeish, of MouL 

mein, to Br. T. Thomson, Director of tlae East Tiidia Company’s 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Moulmein, July 30, 1855. 

Without much pretension to a knowledge of botany, I am passion- 
ately fond of this study, and therefore gladly answer your kind com- 
munication and ojffer of correspondence. You ask about the mountain 
called Moolee-it, and its productions and elevation, etc. I did not 
myself ascend itj but, in January last, the Deputy Commissioner of 
tliis district invited me to join him in a tour in the neighbourhood ; 
as he is an enthusiastic ornithologist, I thought that our pursuits were 
of a kindred nature, and gladly availed myself of the proposal. 

We went up to the head of oue of the four rivers, which unite their 
waters at Moulmein, the Gyeen, bearing away to the north-east, towards 
a fine range of mountains, clearly visible on a fair day from this place. 
After leaving our boats, it took us however three days to reach the foot 
of them ! By this time I was reluctantly obliged to retrace my way 
alone, as my duties would not allow of a longer absence. We guessed 
the height of the range to be 6000 feet. Captain Tickell, the Deputy 
Commissioner, was not desirous of climbing those mountains alone, so 
he came back, and then pursued an easterly course up another river, 
the llonarees, and it was in that direction, due east of Moulmein, that 
he came to the mountain called Moolee-it, which he ascended, arid, hy 
the boiling- water test, ascertained its elevation to be 7000 feet. He 
tells me that he sent his calculations to Captain Thuiller, at Calcutta, 
for correction ; so that yon can easily satisfy yourself on this point. 
Captain Tickell is not a botanist, but he kindly complied with my re- 
(|aest that he would bring me Ferns, or other remarkable plants, and I 
send you some small Ferns which he gathered at random, on a height 
of between 5000 and 6000 feet; also some interesting Mosses, espe- 
cially beautiful specimens of Schlotheimia sulcata, in fructification. Was 
it ever found before in that state? The mountain, so fixr as I can 
gatlier from Captain Tickell’s description, is clothed with dense jungle 
to within five hundred feet of the top, where there is a small terrace, 
just below the loftieist rocky peak, of grass-land, open, and resembling 
an English heath or moor, with the additional similitude, of partridges 
running about in great numbers among the abundant Fern, wBicli 
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latter is a Fleris, very like our common Brake, P. aqitilim. Captain 
Tickeli brought down specimens of itj also of what he calls B. MhQdQ- 
dendrouy which lie describes as a beautiful shrub, in full flower. He 
kindly riiade a sketch of it; but, as the details are not botanically ac- 
curate, I camiot decide this point, but hope to do so, if I can succeed 
in preserving a growing plant of it, which however looks very poorly. 
The leaves resemble those of a Rhododendron, There are no Pines on 
the mountain. The temperature was not low ; it was 50° on the summit, 
at seven a.m., in January ; and as to the statement that Pines do not 
grow on Mooiee-it, I can only say that the mountains near Toimghoo, 
about two hundred miles to the north, are covered with a species of 
which I have received branches and cones, gathered at an altitude of 
8000 feet, and which prove to be those of P, longi folia, 

I deeply regretted my inability to accompany Captain Tickeli to 
Moolee-it, which, in very clear weather, may be descried from hence, 
and is about seventy or eighty miles distant. It is very inaceessible ; 
there are no roads or inhabitants in that part of the country. Captain 
Tickeli of course commanded the services of the Burmese wherever he 
went, taking them from the nearest villages, and making them show 
him tlie way ; he had as many as a hundred men with him, and 
eight elephants. Night after night he and his party encamped in the 
jungle. The ascent was extremely difficult, and the whole expedition 
one which a naturalist alone would have undertaken. What a pity that 
I could not go with him, and that my friend lias no knowledge of 
botany I Never did I regret anything so much in all my life. I am 
never likely to be able to command the necessary means for such a 
tour, even if I had the time to devote to it. Possibly Captain Tickeli 
may go again, and I may be so fortunate as to accompany him, at least 
for a few days, next season; if I do, you may depend on my making 
good use of my time. Perns and Mosses are my favourite plants, and 
I know but little of other kinds ; still my ignorance shall not prevent 
!ny collecting everything I can find.- 
At Mergui t gathered a splendid Rlalgcermm, neither P. aleicorne 
iim' F. grande : is it new?* Do^ you know of any species still larger 
aiid finer than the latter ? ■' If not, I . have one incomparably excelling 
it ; it has^ a crown, 'and sessile fronds, two "feet across and two feet' high, 
riUt! |jeudcui fronds ihree feet long and repeatedly dichotomous ; fruc- 

Tu ill jjR’ibahility 
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tification a lialf-ciip and pedicelled. If I go to tlie soutli again, in two or 
tliree months, I will secure specimens, which I shall be happy to send, 
you ; kindly tell me the best means of doing so. I am most anxious 
to know if this noble Fern is an undescribed species. When you have 
leisure to attend to them, I should like to trouble you with some Ferns, 
Mosses, and 

There is a wonderful held open to discovery in this neighbourhood ; 
but I am unfortunately so tied by my duties that I cannot collect and 
explore as I should like ; a week or ten days is the utmost I can ever 
command, and this is tantalizing, for the distances are great and the 
difficulties of travelling extreme. 

August 31, 1855. 

I have the pleasure to enclose a rather better sketch of the Flatijce- 
ceritm than I sent before ; it conveys a tolerably correct idea of the 
Fern, which is a truly magnificent species. If I go to Mergui, as I 
hope, ill October, I will get more specimens, for I know its precise 
locality, oil' an aged veteran of a Lagersirannia, a sight of itself, anti 
which is rendered strikingly beautiful by the numerous (twenty or 
thirty) plants of this Fern whi^h festoon it with their long, pendent, 
and graceM fronds. But if I send you two growing specimens, it will 
be as much as I can compass, for they are of no small size or light 
weight, and, when accompanied by the bough to which they are at- 
tached, each is a maids burden. How to dry specimens of it for the 
herbarium is q[uite a problem to me ; its fronds are like leathern thongs, 
and the cup which bears the sorus is as stiff as a leathern drinking*^ 
cup. ^ 

I have carefully examined the drawing of the plant from Mooree-it, 
and am convinced it is a true and very beautiful Jlliododenifon, The 
petals are pale rose-coloured, and the entire flower measures nearly four 
inches across : it is said to be a large shrub. My own specimen looks 
very sickly, and will not, I fear, bear the climate here. The seeds must 
have been ripe when Captain Tickell drew it, for he represents the split 
capsules, but he unfortunately collected none. 

Some time ago I gathered a beautiful Orchideous plant, with pink- 
flowered spikes, something like a Hyacinth; it grows on rocks about 
twenty miles from hence. The specimens I broughfc home are flourish- 
ing with me, and I would gladly send them, if you think the species is 

von. Yiii. ■ . p 
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likely to be new. I found also a fine largep-llo tban 

M. Mcdahathrica, tbougli not so handsome in its form and general as- 
pect. 

If I coidd have a list of all the known East Indian Eerns, it would 
be a great help to me in collecting these plants. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


The AIaiumoth Tree/*" 

At the request of our obliging correspondent, Alex. G. Taylor, Esq., 
of Monterey, the proprietors of the locality of this now celebrated tree, 
Messrs. Laphani and Haynes, have sent to ns the following Bescrip- 
tion of the Mammotli Tree Grovef accompanied by a well-executed 
landscape, t drawn on the spot, and engraved at San Francisco, and 
which we are sure faithfully represents the remarkable spot. Around 
the picture are compartments, with separate views of the more remark- 
able trees of the place. 

This gigantic forest is situated in a small valley at the source of one 
of the tributaries of the Calaveras Eiver, Calaveras County, California. 
Arriving at Murphy’s by one of the daily line of stages, either from 
Sacramento City or Stockton, or by the Sonora coach, the traveller 
finds himself within fifteen miles of this celebrated grove. Here animals 
or vehicles can be procured at all times, and at reasonable rates. Leaving 
Murphy’s by an excellent carriage-road, and gradually ascending, wind- 
ing through a splendid forest of pines, cedars, and firs, with occasional 

We will not offeBcl our A.merican friends hy giving here the botanical name of 
the tree. It is nnworthy a great nation to suppose tbat an eminent botanist, who 
first diatingnishes the true characters of a new plant, is not entitled to give it what 
name he pleases, provided he infringes no botanical rule, — of a tree too, unquestion- 
ahly first brought into scientific notice by an English traveller.— -El). 

t This interesting lithograph-plate is placed in the Museum of the Koyal Gardens 
of Kew. The roller about which the print was wound is made of the wood of the 
tree, and is also deposited in the Museum. It is not a hard wood, and it has no fra- 
grance, otherwise it much resembles the cedar-pencil wood {Jumpems Virpiniana). 
Still more recently we have received fresh seeds from Eras. Hobler, Esq., procured 
by his brother, George Hohler, Esq., in California ; and seeds and cones and speci- 
mens of the branches, and a plank of the wood, from Er. Torrey, collected hy Dr. 
J. M. Bigelow in one of the Tacific Railroad Surveys ordered by the United States 
Government.— Ei>. 
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Oaks, often catcbing a glimpse of the adjacent pine-clad moimtairis, the 
Mammoth Tree Hotel is reached in two and a half or three hours. Here 
the proprietors, Messrs. Lapham and Haynes, offer every accommoda- 
tion to parties, visitors, or boarders, at reasonable charges, it being 
their aim to make the Grove a feshionable and popular place of resort. 
The valley in which these trees are found contains about one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and it is estimated to be four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The distance from Sacramento City by the 
stage-route is ninety-five miles, and from Stockton eighty-five miles. 

“ Ninety-two trees of this species are now standing, and are all found 
witliin an area of fifty acres of the valley. They are evidently a gigantic 
species of Cedar, as is indicated by the growth, bark, and leaf ; accord- 
ing to botanists however they belong to the family of Taxodiums, and 
have been justly named fFasMngtonia gigantea^ and are beyond doubt 
the most stupendous vegetable products upon earth. They were dis- 
covered early in 1850 by hunters, whose accounts were considered 
Ihbulous until confirmed by actual measurement. 

Wm. W. Laphara, one of the present proprietors, located and 
settled here in July, 1853.^ The valley enjoys a delightful climate 
during the summer months, entirely free from the scorching heats of 
the lower country, the vegetation remaining fresh and green, while the 
water is a perfect luxury, pure as crystal, and almost as cold as ice. 
The vicinity offers every inducement to sportsmen : all kinds of game 
coimnon to the country abound, while the adjacent streams afford ex- 
cellent trout-fishing. Delightful horseback or buggy rides conduct the 
visitor to many interesting points of scenery or objects of curiosity, 
among which may be mentioned the Falls of the San Antone, and the 
Basaltic Cliff* on the North Fork of the Stanislaus Eiver. 

"1. Adjoining the hotel, with which it is connected by a floor, 
stands the stamp of the big tree, covered by a rustic arbour ; it mea- 
sures 96 feet in circumference and is 7 feet bigb. A section of two feet 
was taken from this stump, also a section of bark 50 feet longyby 
Capt. Hanford, and carried to New York for exhibitioii ; they are now 
in Paris. The surface of the stump is smooth, and affords ample space 
for thirty-two persons to dance, it being 75 feet in circumference, solid 

* 111 the sauie year, aiicl, it would appear, nearly at the same time, Mr. Wm. 
Lobb collected copious seeds and specimens. Ws soon as possible thereafter he re- 
turned to England with his treasures ; and the discovery and particulars of the tree 
were given by Dr. Lindley in the ' Gardeners* Chronicle * for December of the same 
year.— Ed. 
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timber ^ tlieatrical performances have also been given upon it by the 
‘Chapman Family’ in May, 1855, also the ‘Bobinson Family/ July 4, 
1855. This monster tree was cut down by boring with augers, and 
sawing the spaces between : it required the labour of five men twenty- 
five days to eflect its fall, the tree standing so nearly pei*pendieular 
that a wedge and battering-ram were necessary to cause its fall after 
being fully cut off. 

“ 2. Adjoining the stump lies a section of the trunk ; this is 25 feet 
in diameter and 20 feet long; beyond lies the immense trunk, as it fell, 
measuring 302 feet from the base of the stump to its extremity.- upon 
this is situated the bar-room and Ten-Pin Alley, stretching along its 
upper surface for a distance of 81 feet, affording ample space for two 
alley-beds side by side. 

“ 3. Leaving the hotel, let us walk into the forest by the upper trail, 
or we can ride (for the road has been opened so as to permit any 
vehicle to pass): we are at once struck with astonishment at the magni- 
tude of the trees, and, passing several immense ones, we reach the 
‘Miners’ Cabin’; this tree measures 80 feet in circumference, and is 
about 300 feet in height; the ‘Cabin,’ or burnt cavity, measures 17 
feet across its entrance, and extends upwmrd of 40 feet. 

“ 4. Continuing our ramble, admiring the luxuriant growth of 
underbrush, consisting of young firs, cedars, dogwood, and hazel, we 
reach the ‘Three Graces’; these splendid trees evidently grow from 
one root, and are the most beautiful group in the forest; towering 
side by side to the height of 290 feet, tapering symmetrically from 
their base upward, their united circumference amounts to 92 feet : it 
is 200 feet to the first limb on the middle tree. 

“5. The ‘Pioneers’ Cabin’ is the next tree that arrests our attcii- 
tioii, rising to the height of 150 feet, the top having been broken off ; 
tliis tree measures 33 feet in diameter. 

“6. Conti miing our walk, we reach a forlorn-looking tree, having 
many rents in his bark, and witlial the most seedy-looking individual 
in the forest ; this is the ‘Old Bachelor;’ he is about 300 feet high 
and 60 feet in circumference. 

“ 7. The next tree is the ‘ Mother of the Forest;’^ this magnificent 
tree rises to the height of 327 feet and is 90 feet in circumference. 

*** The view of this tree leaves an unfavourable impression on the iniJid ; for, still 
staiwlnig (and for the present living), it is dennded of its hark for 120 feet from the 
base : around this portion is a scaflbld and a zigzag staircase. — E: d, 
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The scaffolding by which the bark was reached and taken off' is also 
seen in the view. This tree was stripped of its bark to the height of 
130 feet, in the spring of 18^4, by Mr. George Gale, requiring the 
labour of five men ninety days ; during this time a person fell ii-om the 
staging 100 feet, but fortunately escaped with a broken limb. The 
tree is still green and flourishing, showing no signs of decay. 

“ 8. We are now amidst the ‘^Tamily Group,’ and standing near the 
uprooted base of the ' Tather of the Porest;’ the scene is grand and 
beautiful beyond description; the venerable ‘Pathei*’ has long since 
bowed his head in the dust, yet how stupendous even in his ruin ! he 
measures 113 feet in circumference at the base, and can be traced 300 
feet, where the trunk was broken by falling against another tree ; it 
here measures 18 feet in diameter, and according to the average taper of 
the other trees, this venerable giant must have been 450 feet in height 
when standing. A hollow chamber, or burnt cavity, extends through 
the trunk 300 feet, large enough for a person to ride through; near 
its base a never-failing spring of water is found; walking upon the 
trunk, and looking from its uprooted base, the mind can scarcely con- 
ceive its prodigious dimensions ! while on either hand tower his giant 
sons and daughters, forming the most impressive scene in the forest. 

‘‘ 9. Passing onward, we reach the ‘ Husband and Wife,’ leaning 
affectionately toward one another; they are each 60 feet in circum- 
ference and 350 feet in height. 

^^10. 'Hercules,’ one of the most gigantic trees in the whole forest, 
stands leaning in our path; this tree, like many others, has been 
burned at the base; it is 335 feet high and is 97 feet in circumference. 
This specimen would make 73,500 feet of lumber ; upon the burnt 
space near the base is the inscription ‘ J. M. Wooster, Ju. 1850,’ sup- 
posed to have been made by the discoverer of the grove. 

“11. The 'Hermit,’ standing solitary and alone, is next observed; 
this tree, straight and well-proportioned, measures 330 feet high and 
60 feet ill circumference. 

“ 13. Still returning towards the hotel by the lower trail, we pass 
the 'Mother and Son,’ which together measure 93 feet in circum- 
ierence ; the ‘ Mother’ is 330, the ' Son’ a hopeful youth of 300 feet. 

“13. The ‘ Siamese Twins and Guardian’ form the next group; the 
' Twins’ have one trunk at the base, separating at the height of 40 
feet, each measuring 300 feet high ; the ' Guardian ’ is 80 feet in cir- 
cumference and is 335 feet high. 
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14. Beyond stands the ‘ Old Maid/ slightly bowing in her lonely 
grief; she measures 60 feet in. circumference and is 360 feet high, 

15. Two beautiful trees, called ‘ Addie and Mary/ are the next to 
arrest our attention, measuring each 65 feet in circumference and 
nearly SOO feet high. 

“16. The ' Horseback Bide’ we reach next; this is an old, fallen 
trunk of 150 feet in length, hollowed out by the fires which have, in 
days gone by, raged through the forest; the cavity is 13 feet in the 
clear, in the narrowest place, and a person can ride through, on horse- 
back, a distance of 75 feet. Passing onwards we observe several 
Yew-trees ; from this timber the Indians construct their bows, it being 
exceedingly close-grained and elastic. 

“ 17. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ next claims our admiration; this tree is 
over 300 feet high and is 75 feet in circumference. The ‘ Cabin’ has 
a narrow burnt entrance of 3t feet in diameter ; inside, the cavity is 
large enough to seat fifteen persons. 

“18. Two other trees next attract our gaze, one of which, named 
the ‘ Pride of the Porest,’ noted for the smoothness of its bark, mea- 
suring 380 feet in height and 60 feet in circumference. 

“ 19. The Burnt Cave’ is also a remarkable feature in the forest ; 
it measures 40 feet 9 inches across its roots, while the cavity extends 
to the distance of 40 feet, large enough for a horseman to ride in, and, 
turning around, return. 

“ 30. We now reach the ‘ Beauty of the Porest’ [seen in view a little 
to the right of the Ten-Pin Alley]; this beautiful tree is 65 feet in cir- 
cumference, and full 300 feet high, symmetrical in its form, and adorned 
with a magnificent crest of foliage. 

“ 31. Beaching the road, and returning to the house, we pass the 
‘ Two Guardsmen’ (two large trees to the right in centre view) ; the 
new road to the hotel will pass between these majestic sentinels, whicli 
tower to the height of ' 300 feet, and are 65 and 70 feet in circum- 
ference, forming an appropriate gateway to this wonderful forest. 

“ Much more might be said in relation to the forest and surrounding 
country, but with the present and continually -improving facilities of 
travelling, let every person who wishes to spend a few days or weeks 
pleasantly and with profit, examine for themselves the ‘ Mammoth-Tree 
■Grove/” .. . 
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limits <^M. Bourgeau, collected in Teneriffe. 

This excellent and indefatigable Collector lias again safely returned 
to Paris, after a spring and sftmmer devoted to botanical researches 
in the Canary Islands. Besides a beautiful suite of samples of ttie 
woods of Teneriffe and living succulent plants (chiefly Crassulacem), 
and cuttings from the celebrated Dragon-tree of Orotava, for the Eoyal 
Grardens of Kew, M. Bourgeau has brought home a noble harvest of 
dried specimens. In forming this collection he has neglected all the 
well-known European plants, and has gathered, of the more interesting, 
sixty sets of 390 species, for which there are already fifty subscribers. 
Those who know the beauty and perfection of M. Bonrgeairs speci- 
mens, and the very moderate price (30 francs the century), will not 
delay procuring them. Letters may he addressed to M. Bourgeau, 
14, Kue St. Claude-au-Marais, Paris. 


The late 1/r. JDavid Douglas. 

We were glad to read in a Californian newspaper, of the present year, 
the following intelligence from Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands : — 

“ Oh a re^u de San Francisco nn monument en marbre blanc, erige 
par M. Julius L. Brenchley a la memoire d’lin illustre voyageur, Tin- 
fortune David Douglas, qui mourut en 1834 an pied du Maunakea, 
dans Tile de Havaii, assassine, suivant les uns, par un convict echappe 
de Botany Bay ; massacre, suivant les autres, par un boeuf sauvage et 
furieux. Ce .monument, qui fait honneur au patriotisme et a la gend- 
rosite dont M. Brenchley a laisse tant de traces dans nos lies, porte 
Finscription suivante : — 

Hie jacet 

D. David Douglas, 

Scotia, anno 1799, natusj 
Q,ui, 

Indefessos viator, 

A Londinensi RegiS, Societate Horticulfcnrali missus, 

In Havaii saltibns 
Die 12^ Julu, A.D. 1834, 

Victima seientiaj 
Interiit. 

* Sunt lacrymas rernm et mentem mortalia tangunt.’— ViRG. 

“ Douglas est enterre dans le Cimetike cle la grande %lise a Ho- 
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noMo. Sa tombe, qui etait confondue avec celles de kanaks obscurs^ 
va recevoir enfiii mie distinction meritee et trop longtemps attendue.” 


Mr. Veitcli. 

Few men have done more to serve the cause of botany and hor- 
ticulture, by the quantity of new or rare and beautiful plants intro- 
duced to our gardens and stoves and greenhouses, than Mr. Yeitch, 
of the Exotic Nurseries of Exeter and Chelsea; plants too from 
various regions of the globe, collected by travellers that he has sent 
out at great expense, and through a long series of years, — chiefly 
by two brothers, the Messrs. Lobb, The researches of one, William 
Lobb, have extended, in the New World, from the extreme south in 
Patagonia and Chili to the Oregon country in the north ; while those 
of Thomas Lobb, in the Old World, have been over a great part of the 
Continent of India, from east* to west, and north from Himalaya to the 
Malay Islands, Java, Borneo, etc. We are glad to find that such ser- 
vices on the part of Mr. Yeitch have been appreciated at the late great 
Exhibition at Paris, and that a silver medal has been awarded to him, 
not as an exhibitor, but as a co-operator, in furthering the cause of 
science; and no man could deserve it better. That his sou in the 
firm, Mr. James Yeitch, jun. (the firm is James Yeitch and Son), could 
not he included in the award, is simply owing to his having been en- 
gaged a less period of time in their extensive concerns. 
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Gioobaphxe Botanique EaisonN]^e, ou Mx^osiUon des laits prin- 
cipam et des Lois concernmit la Dlstrihution Geo^rapMque des Flantes 
de Fepoque actuelle ; parM. Alph. be Candolle. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
(Coniimedfromp, SS.) 

The 2th Chapter is devoted to a series of discussions upon the native 
countries of the majority of cultivated plants, and is full of curious 
matter, the fruit of careful research. It is divided into two Sections, 
whose titles appear paradoxical at first sight, being (1) species ciilti- 
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vated inteiitioBaily {wlonim*ement\ and (2) those that are cultivated 
in opi3osition to the wishes of man, those plants, namely, which intrude 
themselves amongst those cultivated by man, and which are found no- 
where else. The latter subject is dismissed in a very few sentenoeSs 
the plants alluded to having been previously enumerated under the 
head of naturalized species. The subject is however, we think, capable 
of much fuller elucidation than it has yet received, and is a very curious 
and interesting one* 

Linder the head of History and Origin of Cultivated Plants, M. de 
Candolle arranges the latter according to the organs for which they are 
cultivated, as for their roots, bulbs and tubers, stems, leaves, dowers 
or bracts, fruits, and seeds ; to this list might have been added those 
cultivated in tropical countries especially, for the beauty or odour of 
their flowers, as various Hibisoij the N'^ctantlies Jrbo7^4risMSymd Horse 
Chestnut, of which the origin is supposed to he unknown, but of which 
some, at any rate, may be traced to known wild species, of which they 
appear to be varieties induced by cultivation. 

following the discussions on the origin of the cultivated species, are 
tabulated results, iu which the species treated of are arranged according 
to the following classes — 

1; Those found absolutely wild, and about whose specific identity 
there need be no question. (85 species,) 

Solainim tuberosum/Z. Onobrychis sativa, Citrus medica, Gtisll 

Bioscorea pentaphylla, Z, Trifolium pratense, Z. „ Limonum, GalL 

„ bulbifera, Cicborium Intybus, Gareinia Maugostana, iS, 

„ aculeata, Z, „ Endivia, Z. Mammea A-mericana, L. 

„ deltoidea, Kumex Patientia, ii. Vitis vinifera, Z* 

Ipomeca mammosa, CJioisy. „ Acetosa, Z. Anacjirdiiim occidentale, Z. 

Brassica cam]?estris, Z. {et Allium Cepa, Z, Eragaria vesca, L. 

B. Rapa), Tbea Chiaensis, Bowr. Rubus Idsaus, X. 

„ Napus, X. Ilex Paraguayeiisis, SLEil. Prunus Avium, Z. 

„ oleracea, Z. Indigofera argentea, X. „ Cerasus, X. 

Raplianiis sativus, X. Erythroxylon Coca, Zam. „ domestica, X, 

Daiicus Carota, X. Morus alba, X. „ insititia, X. 

Pastiiiaca sativa, X, „ nigra, X. Prunus Armeniaca, X. 

Campanula Raptinculus, X. Humulus Lupulus, X. Amygdaliis communis, X, 
Allium sativum, X. Crocus sativus, X. Pyrus comnaunis, X* 

Rubia tinctoriim, X. Anona squamosa, X. „ Mains, X. 

Cannabis sativa, X. „ muricata, X, Cydonia vulgaris, X. 

Medicago sativa, X, „ reticulata, X. Pimica Granatum, X. 

’VOL, VIII. 
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lambosa Malaccensis, Musa sapientum, i?r. Pisum sativum^ X/ 

et Arn, Bmmelia Amms, JS. Latliyrus sativus, A. 

lagenaria vulgaris, Ser, Triticum vulgare, Z. „ Cicera, Z. 

Ciicurbita ovifera, Z, „ Spelta, Z. Vicia sativa, Z. 

Gucumis Melo, Z. Hordeum distichum, L. Camelina sativa, Omntz. 

Bibes rubriim; Z. Oi^za sativa, Z. J uglaiis regia, Z. 

Olea Eiu'opsea, Z, Polygonmn Tataricuin, Z. Theobroma Cacao, Z. 

Lucuma mammosa, G<srtn, Lupiaus albus, Z. Cocos iiucifera, Z. 

Sapota Acbras, Mill. „ Tennis, Z. Colfea Arabiea, Z. 

Persea gratissima, „ hirsutus, Z. Gossypiiiin puuctatuin, 

Papaya vulgaris, ZC. Pisum ai*vense, Z. et Th. 

Pboenix dactylifera, Z. 

2. Those found apparently wild, but not certainly so, being perhaps 
naturalized escapes from cultivation, but all retaining the appearance 
of the same plant in its cultivated state. (21 species.) 

Arum Colocasia, Z. Psidium Guajava, Eaddi. Paba vulgaris, Mosnch. 

Linum usitatissimum, Z. Artocarpus integrifolia, Z. Ervum Lens, Z. 

Morus Indica, Willd. Avena sativa, Z. Cicer arietinum, Z, 

Spinacia oleracea, Z. Triticum monococcum, Z. Sesamum orientale, Z. 

Indigofera tinctoria, Z. Secale cereale, Z. Papaver soniniferum, Z. 

Citrus Aurantium, Eisso, Polygonum Eagopyrum, Z. Gossypium berbaceum, Z, 

„ Javanica, Elume. „ emargiuatum, 

Persica vulgaris, M 7 Z Eoth. 

3. Those found certainly wild, hut which, not exactly resembling 
the cultivated forms, are open to doubts. (6 species.) 

Beta vulgaris, Moq. Mangifera Indica, Z. 

Lactnca Scariola sativa. Bibes Grossularia, Z. (under the form of 

Allium Porrum, Z. (under the form of B. Uva-crispa). 

A. Ampeloprasum), Gossypium arhoreum, Z. 

4. Doubtful as wild, and also as to their specific identity with the 
cultivated plants. (5 species.) 

Manihot utEissima, EoU. Ficus Carica, Z., and allied Hordeum vulgare, Z. 

„ Aipi, P<?M, species. Zea Mays, Z. 

5. Unknown in a native state, and undoubtedly distinct from any 
known wild plant. (32 species.) 

Bioscorea alata, Z. Agave Americana, Z. Aicotiana Tabaeum, Z. 

Batatas eduHs, Saccharum officinarum, Z. „ rustica, Z. 

Helianthns tuberosus, Z. „ violaceum,Zw5fi. „ CMnensis, Fisch. 

Arracacha esculenta, Bm2<?. „ Sinense, „ Persica, Z/««^/. 
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Caryophyllus aromaticus,^. Cacumis Citrullus, L. Triticum turgidnm, Z. 

Anona Clierimolia; ,, sativus, X. Hordeiim lexastichon, A. 

Citrus vulgaris, Uisso (G. Clirjsophyllum Cainito, Z. Avena orieiitalis,Z'7ir5<5. 

Auraiitium amarus) . Solanum esculeutura, 3IiU, Phaseolus vulgaris, Z. 

Citrus J«apoiiica, Thmib. Lycopersicum esculentum, Chenopodium Quinoa, Willi, 
EriobotryaJaponica, Zz«^/. Mill, Arachis bypogsea, Z. 

Janibosa vulgaris, ZQ. Artocarpus incisa, Z./. Gossypium Barbadeuse. 
Cucurbita maxima, Zuch, 

6 . Those that are unknown in a wild state, but which are perhaps 
only cultivated varieties of known wild species. (6 species.) 


Arum esciilentum, Zorst. Persica Imvis, Mill, (var.? Cucurbita Melopepo, Z. 

Citrus Decumana, Willi. P. vulgaris). A vena nuda, Z. 

Allium Ascalonicum, Z. ■ 


7. Those that are unknown in a wild state, but are equally doubtful 
as species : — 


Indigofera Anil, Z. 
Cucurbita Pepo, Zuch. 


Milium, 

Sorgbum, 

Pbaseolus, 

Dolicbos, 

Capsicum, 


) Various forms. 


Upon the whole this extremely difficult subject is treated through- 
out with considerable skill and great learning. Absolute data are 
however wanting for ascertaining the origin of many, and especially 
of locally cultivated species ; and we fear that we should have reduced 
the first class and enlarged the second. 

This subject naturally leads to another still more embarrassing,— 
the original countries of the cultivated species. By far the greater ma- 
jority are assigned to the Old World: 35 to Europe, 33 to Isrorthern 
and Western Asia, 1 (Date) to North Africa, 3 (one kind of Indigo, 
Coffee, and one kind of Cotton) to Tropical Africa, 40 to Southern 
Asia and the Malay Archipelago j none to South Africa or Australia 
or New Zealand, and a few are doubtful 5 33 are assigned to America. 
One oii\y {Oucurhita Melopepo^ L.) is wholly unknown, and considered 
as probably a cultivated race of some existing wild species. 

The most striking result, as it appears to M. de Candolle, to be 
derived from the above inquiry, is the great antiquity of the majority 
of the cultivated varieties or races. In the sixteenth century the 
principal kinds of Cabbage, Turnip, and Gourds were known ; besides 
cereals and fruit-trees, whose identity with those now cultivated is less 
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evident;. The Eomans, in the days of Pliny, cultivated many varieties 
of Pears and Plums. Homer distinguished Poppies with black and 
white seeds. The Egyptians cultivated white-seeded The 
Hebrews distinguished the sweet and bitter Almond ; and the black 
and white Grape appear to be of great antiquity. Hence it appears 
that perhaps too much influence is attributed to cultivation, which 
effects many small changes, whilst truly hereditary races are always 
very ancient ; that is to say, they date from a period that is altogether 
prehistoric, if indeed they are not older than the art of cultivation. 

What appears equally curious is, that certain cultivated plants which 
are so closely allied that it is doubtful whether they are species or va- 
rieties, as the two Q;\xm^%Fddium pomifenim ppiferum.^ the sweet 
and bitter Orange, the Peach, and Nectarine, are also of very con- 
siderable antiquity. 

CMpier 10 is devoted to the study of what M. cle Candolle calls 
Especes disjointes,” or species whose individuals are discoiinectecl by 
large expanses of land or water, but which cannot have been trans- 
ported from one country to the other on account of the size or struc- 
ture of their seeds, or of some obstacle presented by their habits of life. 
These come under three principal categories: — 1. Woody plants with 
bulky seeds, that are not littoral ; 2. Eresh-water plants ; and 3. Moim- 
tain plants. 

The facts here adduced are very numerous, well arranged, and some 
of them most curious ; and though very often discussed, have hitherto 
met with no plausible explanation ; perhaps the most striking are, that 

jEnoemdoM septanpulare^ which is confined in the Old World to a 
very few spots in the extreme west of Ireland and Scotland, but which 
is common in North America from Newfoundland to the Saskatchawan 
\Mjev lepiostackpa, L.,* a native of the moimtains of Nepal 

and the United States of America ; — and Spimntim cernm. Rich., ibund 
in one spot in the south of Ireland and in the Northern United States 
mid Canada, etc. With regard to the M. de Candolle inclines 

to the hypothesis of a dcuble creation, whilst he thinks the Briocmilon 
may have been transported at a remote period, when the plant had a 

% The Thnjma however is miieh less local than M. de Candolle supposes. In the 
Himalaya it ranges from Knmaon to the confines of Bhotan, and also occurs in tlie 
Khasia Hounlains : of the countries Between these last and the east coast of Asia ab- 
solutely iiotliiug is kiiovvQ. Phrpna w, an extremely difficult plant to find in the 
woods it iuhahits, and may be much more common than is usiuilly supposed , 
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wider range in America, and when the oceanic currents between Canada 
and Scotland were stronger and more direct. 

Under the head of tropical disconnected (disjointes) species a list 
of a considerable number is given, with the caution that many may be 
considered as naturalized. About 50 however remain as most unlikely 
to have been transported by causes now in operation, and the majority, 
without being truly aquatic, inhabit moist places. It appears proved to 
M, de Candolle that the disconnected species’’ are much less numerous 
in the tropics than in the northern extra-tropical regions ; * and upon 
the whole the study of the tropical species leads M. de Candolle to 
the same general conclusion as that of the extra-tropic^ did, viz. that 
in the present state of our knowledge there appears to be no direct so- 
lution of the problem of their dispersion. 

Olia^ter 11. On the early condition and probable origin of existing 
Species in a state of Nature. — Under the first division of this subject 
M. de Candolle declares the impossibility of explaining many facts, 
from a study of. the species themselves in relation to the existing con- 
dition of things on the earth’s surface. He observes that in numerous 
cases he has been obliged to own that existing causes are insufficient 
to explain well-established facts in distribution, and that the true but 
anterior causes must be sought in different conditions of different areas 
on the globe, in different states of species, or in a difterent distribu- 
tion of land and sea, in changes of climate, and in different means 
of transport. 

The facts that have led to this conclusion are: — 

1. Certain species are wanting in regions so well adapted to their 
existence, that when once artificially introduced there, they forthwith 
establish themselves like natives of the country. 

2. Woody plants flourish in mass in countries where the same spe- 
cies cannot re-establish themselves after they have been once removed, 

3. Species with large seeds grow in countries between which there 
are iiisuperable obstacles to their seeds liaviiig been transported. 

4. Many species are common to the tops of very distant mountains, 
between whicli an interchange of seeds seems to be inconceivable. 

5. With regard to widely distributed aquatic, etc. plants, many 

A coiiclusiou tl)6 accuracy of whicli we extremely doiilit, for reasons shitcd iu a 
iioic to page 62. 'rimt there are however tower discomieetecl species iu proportion, 
to the whoie tropical than toinperatc tiora, is most likely the case. 
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liave seeds that only ripen under water and sink; others* have seeds 
that present no facilities for transport by winds, cannot have been in- 
troduced by man, and will not endure exposure to salt-water * 

6. Certain countries, separated by wide expanses of ocean, have 
more species in common than either the distance or nature of these 
climates would render probable under ordinary circumstances ; whilst 
contiguous countries, with similar climates, sometimes present very dif- 
ferent species. 

7 . Some countries are remarkable for the great number of species 
they contain in a small area, others for comparative poverty. 

8. Species of sim|)le structure have often wide ranges, though their 
seeds are not well adapted for transport ; on the other hand, many 
species, whose seeds appear perfectly adapted to secure a wide distri- 
bution, have veiy naiTOW ranges. 

All these phenomena direct the attention of the inquirer to a different 
order of things to that now existing; that is, to a former epoch, namely, 
to the quaternaryf period of geologists, if not to a still earlier date in 
the world^s history. Mention is made of the late Professor E. EorbesJ 
as the strenuous supporter of this view. 

Under the head of proofs of the historical antiquity and indications 
of the geological antiquity of the greater part of existing species, M. 
de Candolle boldly states that this can be demonstrated both 
and by some observations of geologists. Under he alludes 

* Mr. Darwin’s experiments on the power which, seeds have of retaining their 
vitality when exposed to the effects of salt-water (G-ardeners’ Clironicle, 1854-5) 
were of course unknown to M. de Candolle. 

t The Post-pleiocene of English geologists, or that immediately preceding the 
present. 

X M. de Candolle mentions the opinions of Forbes, given in his weU-kxiown Essay, 
as ingenious hypotheses concerning one region of the globe only, and applicable only 
to a part of the phenomena to which his book is devoted; and he professes to 
take a more general view, to examine the foundations of the hypothesis, to discuss 
its })robahiUty, and to compare it with other theories. M. de Candolle here perhaps 
hardly recognizes sufficiently the real value of Forbes’s Essay, and that the evidences of 
the probable truth of the hypotheses he advocates rest upon geological and zoological 
focts ; for llioiigh a vast number of difficult phenomena in the geographical distribu- 
tion of piiints, cited by Forbes, De Candolle, and others, maybe explained by the 
iiypothesis, none of these can be said to afford anything approaching to proof of it. 
Forbes had animals and shells, both in a recent and fossil state, to reason from, oc- 
cupying in part the areas now occupied by the plants now existing, and in part also 
ancient rocks, whose geological relations were not only well known" but tlie theory of 
whose Ibriiiatimi is proved. These points ai-e howwer fully admitted at the conclu- 
tioft of the volume. 
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to the hereditary character of specific formsj as derived from the Egyp- 
tian sculptures, adding, that stability (permanence) of form is the hypo- 
thesis that must present itself first to any unprejudiced observer, whilst 
it is for those who demand a constant renewal of forms to prove their 
position; and as to those geologists who maintain that every well- 
marked geological epoch has different plants as well as different 
animals, M. de Candolle thinks that their assumption is too absolute.^ 

Eetaining the proofs of the antiquity of existing species, the weiglit 
of the evidence rests, more or less directly, on two main classes of facts : 
of these, to the first belong the imbedded remains of plants, believed to 
be specifically identical with existing ones, in bogs and in the sea, whose 
submersion or imbedding in all cases precedes the historical era, and in 
some cases, owing to the bulk or character of the superincumbent soil, 
or to the nature of the animal remains imbedded with them, may fairly 
be considered as preceding the existing geological condition of tlie 
country. Sir Charles Ly ell’s I' North American Travels \afford M. de 
Candolle the best cases in point, and his other works many more, A , 
unique case is that of the identification, by M. Brongniart, of the nut 
of a species of Hickory found in the pleiocene beds of Europe, with 
that of a North American species. M. de Candolle however adds the 
caution, that this does not prove specific identity, as the flowers, leaves, 
etc. of the plants may be different.f 

* XJpon this point the views of our best English geologists would certainly agree 
witk M. de Candolle’s, and we would add that there is still much to he learnt upon 
this subject from the distribution of plants. The difference between the existing 
Moras of Europe and Australia is the equivalent of two geological epochs, so distinct 
that a palaeontologist would demand the lapse of an indefinite number of intervening 
centuries between the times during which each flourished, supposing them to be 
superimposed, or in close proximity. But though Europe and Asia are not juxta- 
posed, Australia and New Zealand are, and they present analogous differences, as 
do South-east and South-west Australia. If allowance is not made by geologists 
for possible great differences between the' inhabitants of adjacent countries, still less 
is often granted for local distribution. The species and genera of one Mora are so 
distributed that contiguous spots present different assemblages, and it is these local 
causes that lead to the imbedding of fossils that also determine the land of plants to 
be imbedded. Again, fossils are too often regarded as affording absolute xu’oof ot 
the character of the Mora to which they belonged, whereas they may be only indica* 
tions of the x)revalence of a species, the genus or order of which is otherwise absent 
or extremely rare at the same epoch; fon^ instance, it is often the case that one 
species of Kern is so ahundant over an area where Terns form a small proportion of 
the Mora, that it would probably he found in every bed of fossils ; whilst 
which form a larger proportion of the I'lora of Tasmania than any equivalent area, 
are so scarce in individuals there that they would appear very rarely amongst other 
fossil remains. 

t This reminds ns of a point much insisted upon by Edward Eorbes, and which 
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The second class of facts adduced is the high antiquity of many 
timber-trees. It is unpMlosophical to assume that these aged indi- 
viduals, which are 3000 years old at a moderate computation, are the 
parents of their kind ; whilst to suppose them even the grandsons of 
the first parent of the species, is giving the latter a startling antiquity. 
M. de Candolle does not allude to the argument derived from the 
known geological antiquity of many animal species, which, though no 
proof of an equal duration for the life of vegetable species, renders it 
iinphilosophical to deny it ; whether we consider plants and animals 
as parallel series of the great kingdom of organic nature, or the fact 
of so many animals being dependent upon individual species of plants 
for their continued existence. 

All further inquiry into these subjects is here suddenly suspended, the 
subject becoming complicated with, or contingent upon, the idea main- 
tained by the inquirer as to the changes that time may or may not 
have effected upon species. An article is devoted to this, and it opens 
with the ominous title * Definition de TEspece.’ A good rimmi is here 
given of all former definitions, together with the arguments for and 
against every clause in these. It is not our purpose to plunge into 
this , sea of difficulties ; it is enough to say that M. de Candolle believes 
in species as having definite existences, and considers his father’s defi- 
nition, of what they may be supposed to be, almost as good as can be 
given. 

The changes which we ourselves witness are classed under — 1. Va- 
riations. These are slight changes in individuals or in their parts, de- 
pending on varying seasons, climate, exposures, etc., and are of little 
moment. 2. Monstrosities. These need no definition. 3. Varieties. 
These involve physiological changes in the individual, which are pro- 
pagated by division of it (budding, grafting, etc.), but which are lost 
by seed, 4, Eaces. These are peculiar states of species, which almost 

iias not yet been tally appreciated by geologists, whict is, that sx)ccific identity of 
fossils in the beds of far distant countries is opjjosed to these being strictly con- 
temporaneous. (See his Essay on the Indian Fossils, in the Geological Transac- 
tions.) There is no donht but that the pleiocene and existing Floras of Europe 
would, if fully known, be ranked as belonging to very distinct geological epochs ; 
hut yet the pleiocene Flora of Europe may prove similar to the existing Flora of 
America. Granting such to be the ease, how, after several suceccxling geological 
epochs, when perhaps the gems will have disappeared, will it be possible to 

classify the rocks of Europe and America without coiifoiinding the European pleio- 
cene with the now existing Mora of Ameinca ? 
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invariably retain their peculiarities from generation to generation, both 
when propagated by seed and, more markedly still, when increased 
otherwise). As it is often impossible to tell what should be consi^ 
dered a race, and what a species, the existence of races may perhaps 
be assumed to present an insuperable obstacle to the determination of 
the limits of many species. It may take years to prove that a variety 
is nothing more than a variety; but it is obviously hopeless, in most 
cases, to expect to prove that a race is only a more permanent kind 
of variety. Hecourse must be had to hybiidizing, which however is 
not now held to be an absolute test. Analogy with other plants must 
also be appealed to ; but the acknowledged fact that characters which 
are held to be of no more rank than variations in some plants, are of 
specific value in others, often renders this line of argument useless. 

Under the head of changes that may be effected in species by causes 
protracted through many ages, or many thousands of years preceding 
the present, the subject of acclimatation is discussed. Acclimatation 
M. de Candolle holds (with Petit-Thouars and others) to be a chimera ; 
plants either resist the effects of altered conditions and flourish, or 
succumb under them ; they do not change their natures. On the 
other hand, he admits the existence of wild races of plants just as of 
cultivated races. 

(2b he continued^ 


PiESSE, G. W. Septimus, Analytical Chemist; The Akt op Peb- 
FUMERY, and the methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants; with 
instructions for the manufacture of T erf umes^ etc. 12mo. London, 
1855. With woodcuts. 

Among the varied products of vegetables the odours'' have been 
justly and universally celebrated in prose and in verse, and our author 
introduces, at the opening of his first Chapter, Thomson’s well-known 
and appropriate lines : — 

“ By nature’s swiff and secret working hand 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavish odours. 

There let me draw 
Ethereal soul, there drink revivm^^ 

Profusely breathing from the spicy groves 
And vales of fragrance.” 


VOL. vm. 
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Tlie odours here alluded to are the natural odours of plants. The olyect 
of this book is to describe the mode of collecting and preserving these 
odours, so as to have them always at command, and more, how the 
odour of one particular plant is to be imitated by the use of other plants 
and other substances ^ for instance, that of Heliotrope is made, or iroi- 
tated, by Ahnonds and Vanilla ; and the Extrait de Heliotrope, as sold in 
the shops of Paris and London, ‘‘ is really a very nice perfume, passing 
well with the public for a genuine extract of Heliotrope.’’ Now all this 
is produced in the laboratory, and for this we are indebted to chemistry ; 
and the history and mystery of the perfumery trade are here candidly 
laid before the public by one largely engaged in it, and in a way which 
does him much credit. M. Piesse accounts for the art of perfumery 
having attained so little distinction in this country by the secrecy that 
has been so long maintained regarding the various modes of prepaid 
tion; and he agrees with Professor Solly that '‘it is a great mistake to 
think that a successful manufacturer is one who has carefully preserved 
the secrets of his trade, or that peculiar modes of effecting simple 
things, — processes unknown in other factories, and mysteries beyond 
the comprehension of the vulgar, —are in any way essential to skill as a 
manufacturer, or to success as a trader.” Another reason, however, 
for the art of perfumery having attained so little celebrity among us, 
is perhaps to be found in the unsuitableness of our climate, to the fully 
eliminating the odours of many plants. The finest perfumes come from 
the southern regions. "The south of Europe is the only garden of 
utility to the perfumer. Grasse and Nice are the principal seats of the 
art, and, from their geographical position, the grower has at command 
that change of climate best fitted to bring to perfection the plants re- 
quired for his trade.” 

The Preface and the Introductory Section say much in praise of 
perfumery •, and we are assured that in neglecting to tutor the olfactory 
nerve, we are constantly led to breathe impure air, and thus poison 
the body by neglecting the warning given at the gate of the lungs. 
Persons who use perfumes are more sensitive to the presence of a vi- 
tiated atmosphere than those who consider the faculty of smelling as 
an almost useless gift. We certainly know many who consider it any- 
thing hut a blessing to have the olfactory nerves so sensitive of odours, 
inasmuch as the less agreeable of these are the most prevalent, espe- 
cially in cities and great towns: it would be otherwise were delicious 
odours more widely diffused. 
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TEe commercial value of tEese manufactured odours is exceedingly 
great: BritisE India and Europe alone consume annually more than 

150.000 gallons of perfumed sphits under various titles, such as Bau 
de Cologne^ JSssence of Lmender, 'Esprit de Eose^ etc. A single per- 
fumer of Grasse and Paris employs 80,000 lbs. of Orange-flowen^ 

60.000 lbs. of Acacia buds (Acacia Earnesiand)^ 54,000 lbs. of Eosc^ 
leaves (petals), 32,000 lbs, of Jasmine-flowers^ 32,000 lbs. of Violets^ 

20.000 lbs. oi Tuberose, 16,000 lbs. oi Lilac, and still larger quantities 
of the more common scents, Eosemary, Mint, Gitron, Thyme, etc. Eighty 
thousand persons- are employed, directly or indirectly, in the South of 
IVance in extracting their odours; and tracts (A flower farms exist in 
Turkey, more extensive than the whole of Yorkshire. The various Es- 
sential Oils or Ottos, paying one shilling per pound duty, entered for 

consumption alone, amounted in 1852 to 196,346 lbs, ; and the 
duty, at that low rate, to ^9766, 16#. 

The several processes of Expr'ession, Listillation, Maceration, and 
Absorption are explained, and then our Author proceeds to notice the 
plants alphabetically, from which the principal simple perfumes are 
derived, A list may not be unacceptable to our readers. Allspice. 
Almonds. Anise. Balm. Balsam (Myroxylon peruiferum and Toluifera 
Balsamuin). Bay (Sweet). Bergamot (from the fruit of Citrus Ber- 
gamia). Benzoin (Styrax Benzoin), much used for pastilles and for 
fictitious Yanilla pomade. Caraway. Cascariltdf this is mentioned 
as Cascarilla gratissima,^^ and as a Cape plant, together with “ Cas- 
carilla fragram and and the bark as used for making pas- 

tilles : hut there must be some error, Cascarilla (meaning ‘ little bark ’ in 
Spanisb) is given to very different plants. The Author probably intends 
Groton Eleuteria, but if so it is West Indian, not a Cape plant : and 
there are Croton fragrans and Croton fragile, but they are natives of 
South America. The genus Cascarilla, m botany, is confined to a 
group of plants detached from (Peruvian Barks). Cassia (Cm- 

liamomum Cassia). Cassie, flower-buds (or flower-heads) of Acacia Far- 
nesiana. M-. Piesse properly cautions the inexperienced not to confound 
Cmfe with Cassia, previously named ; the latter should be called Acacia. 
Cedar-wood; hQXQ we fear M. Piesse’s botany is at fault, for he calls it 

Lebamn (kdar-mood^^ (meaning Cedrus Libani), but from his speak- . 
lug of slips of its wood being used as matches for lighting lamps, and 
further, in describing in a letter to us the fragrant essential oil of this 
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wood (accompanying a sample for tlie Museum) as extracted from tlie 
sliavings and refuse of Qedar-pencils,'^ it is clear tliat tlie so-callec! 

Yirginian Cedar ’’ is inteuded, viz. Jimiperns Virginiam, Cedrat 
Oitron (Citrus Medica). Cinnamon (Cinnamomum verum). CUymiella, 
from an probably Schmnmdhis. Cloves, 2)^7^ (Ane- 

tbum graveolens). lEglantine (made of half-a-dozen plants, — excluding 
Bglanline ox Sweet Briar, for that plant, we are told, does not itself 
find a place in the perfumer’s “scent-rooni”). Fennel-flag (Acorus 
Calamus). (chiefly Pelargonium odoratissimum). Heliotrope 

(already noticed). Honeysuckle^ imitation only. Hovenia : a market- 
article,” made of Eose, Lemon, Clove, etc. Jasmine. Jonquil. Laurel; 

from the berries of i\\Q Latirus tiobilis and from the leaves of Launis 
Cej'asus.^^ Now the Laums nobilis is the Bay or Sweet Bay^ already 
mentioned, and is of the Laurel family, and cannot have any “simi- 
larity of odour to the oil distilled from the Bitter Almond.” No 
doubt the plant intended is the Brunus LaurocerasuSy most improperly 
called in our gardens “ Common (or Cherry) LaurelL Lavender : culti- 
vated to a great extent at Mitcham, Surrey ; and the essential oil from 
the plants of this establishment is said to realize eight times the price in 
the market of that produced in France or elsewhere, and is fully worth 
the diiference for delicacy of odour. The view given of these grounds 
represents them very near the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Lemon. 
Lemon-grass (Andropogon Schoenanthus). Lilac. Lily (of the valley)^ 
imitation. Magnolia (ditto). Marjoram. Meadow-sweet. Mignonette. 
Mint. Myrtle. Neroliy or Orange-fiower. Nutmeg. OUbanum. Orris 
(Iris Florentina). (Elrnis Giiineensis?). Patchouly (PogostO’^ 

mon Patchouly). Pea (Sweet). Pine-apple. PM. Rkodbmy 
from Convolvulus Scopanus. Rose; the Otto or Attar of Eoses of 
Cashmire is considered superior to any other : but the pure Otto re- 
quires to be diluted, or it has a “cloying sweetness.” The finest pre- 
paration of Eose, as an odour, is made at Grasse in France. Rosemary. 
Sage. Sandal. Sassafras. Storax Tolu. Syrmga. Thyme. Ton- 

quin. Tuberose. Vanilla (represented in the cut- as growing on the 
outside of a hothouse). Verbe?ia. VioM. Vitwert, ox KttsJmsSy 
roots of Anatherum (not “ Anthoxanthum ” as stated at p. 142) miui- 
catum. FoMmneriay a mixture of Yiolet, Tuberose, Jasmine, Eose, 
and Musk. IVall-fower. W^mier-greeu this professes to ho Trien- 
■' " The uame "OVinierpi'eeiP' is usually given to the genus Pyrok. fneuMis h 
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ialis Europm, but very improbable ; it ^‘yields a perfuming Otto princi- 
pally consumed in tbe perfuming of soaps;’’ so celebrated, however, as 
to justify an imitation, under the name, too, of Icelmd Wintef-Gfeen^ 
a very nice handkerchief perfume,” made from tropical and other 
plants which never could grow in Iceland. 

We have after the above, which come under the denomination of 
simple Extracts, a chapter or section on Bouquets and Nosega^Sy^ 
so called in the trade, being mixtures of two or more simple Ottos in 
spirits, which, “properly blended, produce an agreeable and charac- 
tenstio odoiir the names are inviting: we Bouquet d'Amour^ 
JDSices de Elora, Jockey Qlub^ Yacht Gluh^ Kew- Garden Nosegay, etc. 
The odour of Lavender and the odour of QlomB secundum artem^ 

we suppose, produce a new fragrance nicknamed “ Rondeletia, ” “ one 
of the most gratifying to the smelli^ nerve that has ever been made.” 

Among the Dry Perfumes are ranked Locket powders (perfumes put 
into a silk bag), Tablets, Pastiles, PotPourri, fumigation by odmiferom 
resins (tbe perfumes and incense of the ancients), etc.; and receipts 
are given for preparing the different kinds. Perfumed Soaps occupy a 
cliapter : then follow Bmulsmes, Milks, Emulsions, Cold Creams, Tooth- 
poioders, and we shall mention among the last, though not the least in 
importance (and a little out of our line), Absorbent Poioders, without 
which “ a lady’s toilet-table is not complete,” and this head includes 
Rouges and Red-paints. Of such we are told that many tons’ weight 
are used in this country; and this, may very well he, seeing that a 
principal ingredient of Liquid blanc {for theatrical use) h Oxide of 
Bismuth, and that Madame Y— , during her stage career, consumed 
more than half a hundredweight as a cosmetic! 


Mooke, Thomas, F.L.S. ; The Eekns of Great Brliam .and Ireland. 
Edited by John Lindley, Ph.D., E.E.S., etc. Imp. folio. Parts 
X. and XIL Nature-printed by Henry Bradbuiy. London. 1855. 

This work has reached its IMi Fasciculus; the first nine of which 

t-siSitA CMckmeed Winter-^gre^ neitker of tnem likely to yield perfumes ky distil- 
lation. May not ike QauUheria procumiens of tke United States ke intended ? and 
wkick is there sometimes called Ifinter-greeit,— of the essential oil of wkick an ac- 
count is given by Dr. A. W. Hoffumnn, and quoted ky M. Piesse in the Appendix of 
his Work, ; 
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liave been already favourably noticed by us. The lOtli Fasciculus 
commences with Tab. XXIX., Laatrea Thdypterk, wliicli is very well 
represented. In the next, Plate XXX., the thickened stem and the 
copious fructifications of Atliyrmm Mlix-fcemina render the figure very 
defective. This is acknowledged to be a cultivated specimen, and we 
should not consider it by any means a sample of the normal form of 
this species, — itself indeed very variable, as may be seen in the four fol- 
lowing plates, where no less than eight varieties or forms are given, so 
different in aspect that one only wonders species-makers are not more 
united in considering several of these specifically distinct species, for it 
might be done with as much reason as in the dilatata group. Happily 
our author, in practice at least, takes a more correct view of things ; and 
he very properly too places the four last of these eight states under the 
head of monstrous forms,” especially the three last (inTab. 

XXXIV.), viz. crisp im, depauperafum, and dissectum. The history of 
this well-known Fern occupies no less than twelve of these imperial 
folio pages, and 31 varieties (!) are named and distinguished. '“ We 
must also repeat,” the author says, “in order that the truth may ap- 
pear, that among herbarium specimens, in addition to those we have 
referred with tolerable certainty to tbe forms above enumerated, there 
are many others which could not be satisfactorily placed.” It would 
be a marvel if they could; and he asks and answers the following 
questions;— -“Hoes this long series of gradations” (that is from the 
normal form to absolute monstrosities) “represent a species? One 
can scarcely imagine two compound Ferns more dissimilar than the 
extreme state of the nolle and incisum groups, or the forms represented 
in our Plates XXX. and XXXI. 17. Or, after all, is there in nature no 
such thing as a species among plants, but eyer-clianging varieties, or 
races of individuals only ? etc. The deep study of Ferns would be 
scarcely likely to produce a decided negative to this question.'’ Cer- 
tainly it is possible to study Ferns so as to leave the mind in inextri- 
cable doubts and difficulties; but it must be allowed that as far as re- 
gards the Athyriim Wilmfmmina, ffiom the days of Linnmus until now, 
the majority of botanists have been uniform in their views of the limi- 
tation of this species. The author next, in Fasciculus 12, comes to 
the genus Asplekium, and Tab. XXXV. exhibits two species, both rare, 
or at least not of universal distribution, viz. : — 

1. (Polypod ,A. 
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—A very distinct species. It has occasioned no discussion on that 
head (except indeed with regard to the slight vanety called 
but in regard to the various localities given for it in Britain so much 
doubt and uncertainty have prevailed, that some botanists have alto- 
gether excluded it from the Flora of the British Isles. We believe we 
have thrown as much light on this subject as it will admit of in the 
last volume of this Journal (p. 340), and clearly shown that it has 
unquestionable right to be considered a native ; and since that notice 
was published we have received a most obliging letter from the Rev. 
William Hawker (the veracity of whose locality cannot be called in 
question), and from which we give the following extract,— the more 
interesting as the same letter notes new stations for two other local 
Ferns : — " I had the good fortune to find the Fern in question {Asjpl, 
fontayium) in the year 1852, on an old wall in my father’s (Admiral 
Hawker’s) grounds ; there were about fifteen tufts of it, one of them 
nearly as large round as my hat. I had known of the existence of the 
Fern on this wall for several years, but only in 1852 commenced study- 
ing that class of botany, and then soon found out the value of my old 
neighbour. I think I can remember it on the wall nearly as far back 
as the year 1837, but, as that would take me back to ten years of age, 
I cannot vouch for any longer period. Mr. Borrer and Mr. Wollaston 
(of Chiselhurst) each paid the Fern a visit, and expressed themselves 
much pleased with it. I was over at my father’s a few days ago (his 
place is only ten miles from here), and obtained some fronds for drying 
direct from the wall, a few of which I now have the pleasure to enclose 
you. I also enclose some fronds off a plant of the same species from 
Berlin, and some which I gathered last year on the Jura ; both of these 
plants differ somewhat in habit from the British form of this species. 
You will perhaps be pleased to hear that last summer I had the good 
fortune to meet with two plants of Asjplenium Germanicum in Cumber- 
land, growing in company with Woodsia Ilvemis md A, septentrionale ; 
I also, the year before, discovered (for the first time in the EngHsli 
lake-district) ^oly^tichum LoncJdtis; but I am not able to boast of all 
this without having worked ' like a horse’ for it.” 

To the dubious list of recorded habitats oi A, fontmum 
offer another, communicated by the Hon. Fox Strangways, in a note 
dated Abbotsbury, 16th January, 1856 : — “I believe I can add a 
locality to the habitats of Asplmium foniamm, viz. the Falls of the 
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Turrit, at Ochtei’tyre, Perthsliire, from wheuce I am promised speci- 
mens.” As we have not heard since from our valued correspondent, 
it is presumed that no specimena have been communicated. This lo- 
cality is of the more importance, for if correct it would be a strong 
confirmation of other northern ones, in Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
and especially Aberdeensliire, being so, T\xq Asplenium refractum^ ^ 
nurseryman'^s plant, here recorded as a new species,* to which the 
YiShAf Scotland” is surely too hastily given, had better have been 
omitted. The British Fern Catalogue has been too much attempted 
to be increased of late on equally dubious authorities. 

2. Asplenkm lameolatum, — Mr. Moore does well in figuring the 
Asplenium lanceolatum^ Tab. XXXV. i?., on the same plate with A, 
fontammi ; for distinct as they assuredly are, they are more nearly con- 
nected than others. 

Asplenium Adiantwm-nigmm^ Tab. XXXVI. and XXXVIT., is a spe- 
cies about which there has happily been little or no controversy, save 
in regard to the var. acutim (Aspl. acutum, Bonj, A. prodiictum, 
Loice); and this we are happy to find united with Aspl, Admikmi- 
nigrum. Including the acutum^ nine varieties are here recorded. 

* One of the evil consequences of this is shown by the appearance in the * Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle’ of this day, March 15 th, 1856, of the Ibllowing advertisement: — 

New British Fern. — Asplenium rAractmiif Moore, For description and 
(unless our eyes grossly deceive us, there is no j)late or figure whatever), see March 
part of ‘ Nature-Printing.’ .E. Parker begs to offer the above and dutinet spe~ 
cies, of which he possesses the entire stock. Plants forwarded, post free, on appli- 
cation, at 10.?, M. each (!). — Paradise Nursery, Hornsey Hoad, Holloway.” Thus 
here is a new British plant palmed upon ns, which Mr. Moore notices (but certainly 
does not figure) Aspl. fonianum, as a supposed variety of that, of dubious ori- 

gin, under the name of proliferumi of Mr. Wollaston, 'Vand wbicb Mr. Moore con- 
siders so remarkably distinct, that were it not for the ohscurity of its history, he 
would, without any hesitation, claim for it specific rank.” Yet on the same page 
Mr. Moore goes on to say, “We are so satisfied with its distinctness, that not- 
withstanding its dubious bistory, we shall add the accompanying definition and 
here follow the name, character, and “ Hab. ? Scotland.” Mr. Wollaston remarks 
of it, in the same page, “Its having been associated mih. Asplenium nirideN i$ot 
some gardener’s friend had found it in Scotland), “and partaking so mucb of the 
aspect of that species as to have deceived some of our best pteridofogists, is at least 
circumstantial evidence of its British origin.” It is said to be bulbiferous, and we 
do not see why Mr. WoHastou’s naine, jjrof^^r«» 2 , should not be retained, or at least 
referred to as a synonym. 
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tingaj or the wMte forest ; on the Venezuela side of the frontier it is 
caled simply Monte Hajo, or low forest. The Fun^i of the Oaa-tinga 
are chiefiy terrestrial, stipitate Fol^pofi^ growing subgregariously, and 
including a good many forms with differences so slight that they are 
probably all reducible to four or fire species. The Grapo, or periodi- 
cally inundated forest, afforded me a good many species, growing 
chiefly on decayed wood. In the Mandiocca-Bogas and Capoeiras 
(deserted Bo^as o’^;iwown with young forest) several species occur 
on burnt logs, havfei>, apparently a wide distribution in tropical 
America^ and^ie of them c|re possibly cosmopolites. One of them, 
^hTcf^^ms to be Fohjporm sck^ineus, I have seen in similar situa- 
iions all the way up from Para, i md it is generally accompanied by 
two sessile AgaricL In the whole C()idl£j 2 ^cm Jh^ genus Foly^orus is 
vastly predominant, and I think it not impossible that if I coiiidhihye' 
remained at Panure the whole winter, I might have got one hundred 
species in this genus alone. The collection would have been by no 
means so large had I not been aided im its formation by nearly all the 
juvenile population of Panure, the bo^x being incited to the task by 
presents of fish-hooks and Jew’s-harfS^^and the girls by the beads and 
looking-glasses. The girls were by far the most expert in the search, 
having, as it would seem, more patience than the boys. Their name 
fox Ftmgus is ' Dichthybaki ’ in the language of the Zucana Indians, 
which is spoken throughout the lower half of the Uaupes, but in the 
Lingoa Geral, spoken throughout the Amazon and Bio Negro, it is 
® Urupe.* At the Janguarate-cachoeira (Tiger cataract) I am told that 
in the height of the wet season two species of Ftmyi were eaten, and 
I was shown the place where they grew, which was under the shade 
the Umaid--trees,^ such as the XJau^e Indians are accustomed to 
plant near their houses for the sake of the fimit ; but at that time (No- 
vember) no trace of the Fungi was visible, and I could only conjecture 
from the description given me that one of them was an Agarkm and 
the other something like FktuUmF 

501. (Clitocybe) VespertiliOyn^^.i pileo cyathiformi cine- 

rasceiite rimoso-striato ; stipite elato sursumiittenuato concolori, lamel- 
lis albidis subdistantibus decurrentibus. Spruce, ii. 123. 

^ Trees belongiag to the geuus Ilmmrium whose bark a perfume is ex- 
tracted, mach esteemed in Brazil, and the wood used in carpentry, especially for 
ratters. ■„ 
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Hab. On the ground. Panure. February, 1853. 

Pileus li inches or more across, cyathiform, with the margin iun 
flexed, dark cinereous, rimoso-striate. Stem 4 inches or more high, *1 
thick, smooth, attenuated upwards, of the same colour as the pileus. 
G-ills nearly white, moderately broad, rather distant, decurrent. 

Allied to A. cyatJdformis^ but a far taller species, with nearly white 
gills, and remarkable for its rimoso-striate pileus. 

502. A, (Clitocybe) nidis, n. s. ; pileo irregulari subcarnoso sulcato 
rugoso ; stipite elongate torto ; lamellis crassis distantibus ventricosis 
decurrenti-adnexis armeniacis. Spruce, n. 127. 

Pileus li inches across, irregular, strongly sulcate and transversely 
rugose, ochraceous. Stem 4 inches high, thick, twisted, paler above, 
reddish-brown below. Gills broad, distant, ventricose, yellow, emar- 
ginate behind and very slightly decurrent. 

This species has exactly the habit of A, laccatuSy but is evidently a 
very distinct species. 

503. A. (Omphalia) smaragdinus, n. s. ; totus viridis; pileo termi 
fortiter umbilicato ; stipite gracili filiformi mquali ; lamellis tenuibus 
panels decurrentibiis. Spruce, n, 8. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Green. Pileus i an inch across, thin, deeply umbilicate, almost in- 
fundibuliform. Stem 1 inch high, i line thick, equal, smooth, attached 
to the soil by a few white threads. Gills moderately broad, subtrian- 
gular, distant, decuiTent. 

The gills of this pretty species are far thinner than in any form of 
A, umhelliferuSf and the habit more delicate. There is no doubt that 
it is a very distinct species. 

504. A. (Omphalia) monphalusdi^.- b, i pileo umbilicato tenui striato 
cinereo-albido ; stipite gracili sursum dilatato iineato-striato i lamellis 
latis decurrentibus albidis. Spruce, n. 122, 133, 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. February, March. 

Pileus f-li inches across, cinereous-white, deeply umbilicate, thin, 
striated. Stem l|-2 inches or more high, dilated upwards, umber 
when dry, fibrillose or line^to-striaie, composed of fibres. Gills broad, 
dirty-white, decurrent. 

A beautiful species and evidently very distinct. The pileus in the 
dry plant is deep rufous-brown. The specimens, under the two nuui- 
bers specified above, were gathered at different times, and the latter 
are much: the largest.. 
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505. A, (Omphalia) Jiypolemm^ u, s. ; albidus; pileo iimbilicato ra- 
giiloso ; stipite tenui deorsum incrassato tomentoso; lamellis latiiisculis 
decurrentibas, interstitiis venosis. Spruce, n. 4. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panure, 

Dirty -wliite. Pileus ^ of an inch broad, convex, umbilicate, wrinkled. 
Stem 1 inch or more high, not a line thick, smooth above, tomentose 
below, fixed to the rvood by a few delicate threads, attenuated upwards. 
Gills rather broad, ventricose, decurrent; interstices veiny. 

(Nolanea) — Spruce, n. 119, 120, 134, 194. 

Without notes or figures it is impossible to refer these to their proper 
species, and to describe them under distinctive names would he worse 
than useless. N" umber 134 has rather larger spores than the others: 
in all they are ygij irregular in form. The rose-spored Agarics are dif- 
ficult enough to make out with fresh specimens ; with dried specimens 
it is next to impossible to determine them. 

506. A. (Hebeloma) pmtnmmus, n. s. ; albescens; pileo convexo 
glabro exsiccato rubro-fiisco ; stipite gracili glabro; lamellis ventri- 
cosis postice attenuato-affixis pallidis. Spruce, n. 124 (in part). 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Whitish. Pileus •! inch or more across, convex, smooth, even, red- 
brown when dry. Stem 14 inch high, 4 a line thick, small, of the same 
colour as the pileus. Gills ventricose, rather broad, attenuated behind 
and attached to the top of the stem. Spores subreniform, 
inch long, minutely echinulate. 

There is no species in the section at all allied to it. I have placed 
it in a different division from A. Fami?'ensis and 7mrasmioides, on ac- 
count of its very different gills. 

507. (Naucoria) Fannrensis; pileo convexo fulvello squamoso; 
stipite tenui concoiore fibrilloso ; lamellis latis adnatis e spoils fulves- 
centibus. Spruce, n. 124 (in part). 

Hab. On the ground. PanutA 

PEeus 1-2 inches across, convex, lawny, speckled with darker, ad- 
pressed, niinute, triangular scales. Stem 1 inch high, 1 line or more 
thick, of the same colour, stringy, fibrillose, -solid. Gills broad, acinate, 
bright tawny from the spores. Spores of an inch long, broad, 
subcymbiform, very obscurely echinulate. 

This and A. mmmmioides form a distinct group allied to A, cerodesy 
etc. This is tar the most robust of the two. 
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508. (Nancoria) marasmioidesy n. s, •, pileo convexo subconico 
fulvo pulveralento ; stipite gracili spadiceo glabro ; lamellis latmsculis 
postice emarginatis. Spmce, n. 116. 

II AB. Attacbed to fragments of wood. Panure. 

Pileus I an iiicb or more across, convex, snb conical, tawny, clothed 
with abundant raised particles. Stem inch high, not a line thick, 
deep brown. Gills subventricose, emarginate behind and adiiate, tawny. 
Spores oblong, j q- q w long, minutely ecliinulate. 

This species at first sight looks like one of the tawny Marasmii. 

509. A. (Crepidotus) Al^inice, n, ; pileo resupinato reniformi ci- 
nereo-tomentoso ; stipite brevissimo demum obsolete pulverulento i ia- 
mellis angnstis purpurascentibus in centro concurrentibus, acie pallida. 
Spruce, n. 114. 

Hab. On dead stems of Alpinia aromatica, Eio Negro. 

Pileus i an inch or more broad, resupinate, cinereous, finely tomen- 
tose. Stem extremely short, at lengtli vanishing, pulverulent. Gills 
purplish-umber when dry, with a pale edge extremely narrow, nearly 
free. Spores ^ l^ch long, elliptic or suheymbiform, brown. 

A very distinct and neat species. The rudimentary siibpersistent 
stem gives it somewhat the air of the Borneo A. cohmeWfer, B. The 
gills are not spiculate as in some allied species. 

510. Paxilkis viridis, n. s. ; totus viridis; pileo ex umbilicato sub- 
infundibuliformi tomentoso ; stipite rugoso ; lamellis crassis decurren- 
tibus. Spruce, n. 3. 

Hab. On the ground in woods. 

Green. Pileus 1 inch across, subinfundibuliform clothed with short 
down. Stem short, blunt, \ of an inch high, 2 lines thick, wrinkled. 
Gills decun-ent, thick, iiTegular, rugose. Spores white, oblong, 
of an inch long. Sometimes the stem is longer and not one-third as 
thick. 

511. P. retiarms, n. s.; pileo convexo leviter umbilicato subtiliter 
tomentoso; stipite e my celio expanse oriundo; lamellis angnstis de- 
curreiitibus ramoso-reticulatis. Spruce, n. 118. 

Hab. On sandy soil. PanurA March, 1853. 

Pileus convex, i an inch or more across, urn, biHcate, finely downy. 
Stem 1 inch or more high, equal or dilated above, i-l line thick, smooth. 
Gills narrow, decuirent, branched and reticulated. 

I have no notes as to the colour of this species, which is highly 
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curioTis. The liymenium resembles that of a Marasmius. Numbers 
108, 110, are allied species, but indeterminable without notes. 

IlygroflioTUB nitens^ Sow. (sub Jgarico^ idih. 71. 

ITab. On the ground. Panure. February, 1853. 

The specimens are scarcely satisfactory, but the change of colour 
from pure white to deep red-brown is so striking, that I am inclined 
to think the species either identical or closely allied. 

512. TI. sipariuSf n. s. ; coccineus; pileo e convexo umbilicato fur- 
furaceo-velutino ; stipite elongato valido glabro j lamellis decurrenti- 
bus. Spruce, n. 130. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Scarlet. Piieus i of an inch across, convex, at length umbilicate, 
clothed, except at the edge, with a dense furfuraceo-villous coat. Stem 
2 inches high, i of an inch thick, smooth, nearly equal. Gills truly 
decurrent. 

Closely allied to IL miniatm^ but a stouter and more robust plant, 
with truly decurrent gills, and a very decided dense furfuraceous coat. 
There is another species with a furfuraceous piieus, which may possibly 
be a form of II. mmiatus : there is however only a single specimen, 
Number 98. 

^ CantJmrellus ciharms^ Pr, Ep. p. 365. Spruce, n. 121. 

Hab. On sandy ground in woods. Panure. March, 1853. 

513. C. pmio^ n. s.; albescens; pileo infundibuliformi striato pul- 
verulenti-liocculento ; stipite sursum dilatato ; plicis angustissimis de- 
ciirrentibus, interstitiis sublsevibus. Spruce, n. 94. 

Whitish. Piieus X of an inch across, infundibuliform, thin, striate, 
sprinkled with little flocculent specks. Stem 1 inch high, of a line 
thick, brownish when dry, pulverulent, dilated above. Folds very nar- 
row, obtuse, entire, decurrent. Interstices even. 

Seliomyces Spnicei^ n. s.; pileo umbilicato umbrino, radii s 
pallidis antice furfuraceis picto ; stipite brevi sursum dilatato fibrilloso 
pallido; lamellis decurrentibus distantibus pileo concoloribus ; inter- 
stitiis Imvibus. Spruce, n, 91. 

Hab. On sticks. Pariur4 

Piieus f of an inch across, umbilicate, deep umber, painted with 
paler lines, which are furfuraceous in front. Stem pale, f of an inch 
high, not i a line thick, incrassated above, rough with little fibres. 
Principal gills about twenty. Interstices even, dark like the piieus, 
shortly decurrent. 
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The gills are more in number and darker i\m m H. elegms^ 
and the whole habit different. 

* Marasmius plectopJiyllm, Mont, Ann. d. Sc. Nat. ser. iy. vol. i. 
p. 111. Spruce, n. 113. 

Hab. On wood. Panure. 

Distinguished at once from allied species by its short farinose or 
furfuraceous stem, 

515, Jf. Jmdims^ n. s. ; pileo campanulato albo opaco, centre umbi- 
licato venoso-rugoso, margine crenato ; stipite pallide umbrino strigoso- 
affixo ; lamellis paucis angustis, interstitiis latissimis nt plurimum Isevi- 
bus. Spruce, n. 31. 

Hab. On dead leaves, Panure. March, 1853. 

White or cream-coloured. Pileus 1 inch across, campanulate, umbi- 
licate and venoso-rugose in the centre, marked with radiating lines; 
margin crenate. Stem short, umber, smooth, fixed by strigose threads, 
1 inch high, not a i of a line thick. Gills about ten, narrow, with 
smooth, broad interstices. 

An extremely elegant species ; the pileus has an opaque aspect re- 
sembling that of kid-leather. 

516, M. leonimts^ n. s. ; pileo campanulato e centro striato rugoso 
fulvello ; stipite gracili pallide umbrino ; lamellis latis distantibus ad- 
natis ; interstitiis rugosis. Spruce, n. 112. 

Hab. On dead leaves in woods near Panure. March, 1851. 

Pileus 1 inch or more across, campanulate, tawny, striated with 
paler lines from the centre, rugose. Margin more or less toothed. 
Stem 14—2 inches high, f a line thick, pale umber, opaque, adhering by 
a few strigose threads, even, scarcely striate. Gills pale, distant, mo- 
derately broad, adnate. 

One of the finest species of the genus, of a beautiful pale tawny tint, 
with an elegantly sculptured pileus. 

517, M. Qdiabarharmiis, n. s. ; pileo convexo membranaceo rhabar- 
barino ; stipite elongato filiformi glabro obscuriori, basi strigosa ad- 
fixo; lameUis paucis pallidis subvenosis. Spruce, n. 140. 

PIab. On dead leaves, Panure. March, 1853. 

Pileus i an inch or more across, campanulate, membranaceous, 
tawny, sometimes reticulated from the contraction of the external 
membrane. Stem filiform, 1 inch or more high, i of a line thick, paler 
than the pileus, fixed by radiating strigose tawny threads. Hymenium 
pale. Gills venose. Interstices sometimes wrinkled. 
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518. M. tageticolor, d. s. ; pileo membranaceo umbonato piiniceo 
spadiceove radiis liiteis picto, margine lato dentate ; stipite tenui pal- 
lido opaco; lamellis panels luteis ventricosis postice atteniiato-liberis. 
Spruce, n. 37. (Tab. Y. fig. 1.) 

Hab. On dead twigs, stipules, etc. Paniire. 

Pileus 3-8 lines across, convex, membranaceous, umbonate, varying 
from reddisli-brown to deep crimson, adorned wdtli from eight to ten 
yellow rays, very minutely wrinkled. Stem 1-li incli high, setiform, 
opaque, pale umber. Gills narrow, ventricose, attenuated behind and 
free, yellow like the rays. Interstices very broad, even. 

Nothing can be conceived more exquisite than the colouring of this 
species, which appears to be pretty common. It has the rich tints of 
the African Marigold. (Tab. Y. fig. 1. M. tagetkolor^ mt, size.) 

^ M.fidmis, Mont. MSS. Coll. Lep. n. 1080. Spruce, n. 104. 

Hab. Panure. 

The only specimen is paler than the plant of Montague, but it is, I 
believe, the same thing. In both the gills are almost too thin for the 
genus Marasmms. 

519. J£ hehohis, n. s. ; pileo campanulato helvolo sublsevi, margine 
undulato; stipite fusco insititio, basi non strigosa; lamellis paucis 
ventricosis adnexis; hymenio pallido. Spruce, n. 139. 

Hab. On dead leaves. 

Pileus i an inch or more across, campanulate, rufous, tawny, nearly 
uniform in tint, even; margin waved. Stem 1 inch or more high, 
filiform, brown, striate, not fixed by strigose threads. Tlymenium pale. 
Gills few, ventricose, adnexed. 

Allied to M. flmlarlarmus, but differing in the darker stem, which 
is adfixed by strigose threads, and other points. 

3Lferrugimus,B., Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 630. Spruce, 
n. 90. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. March, 1853. 

> M. fuMee^s, B., Bond, Jonrn. Bot. vol. vi. p. 490. Spruce, xi, 
100, 92v \ 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. March, 1853. 

530. M. flamma7is, n. s. ; pileo membranaceo aurantio-fiilvo e centro 
lineis pallidioribus picto ; lamellis ochraceis angustis postice atteniiatis 
attingentibus ; stipite filiformi pallide fusco Isevi. Spruce, n, 97. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure, 
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Pileiis 1 iiicli across, membranaceous, bright orange-tawnj, painted 
with paler lines radiating from the centre; margin wa^d. Stem 2 
inches high, ^ of a line thick, smooth, filiform, pale brown, scarcely 
striated. Gills about twenty, exclusive of the shorter ones, ochraceous, 
narrow, attenuated behind. Interstices nearly even. 

521. M. 2(^cilus, n, s. ; pileo campanulato fulvo; stipite iimbrino 
insititio ; lameliis davis ventricosis adnexis; interstitiis loevibus fulvis. 
Spruce, n. 139. 

Hab. On dead leaves in woods, Panur^ February, 1853. 

Pileus campanulate, *1 of an inch across, tawny, rarely radiated with 
yellow. Stem setiform, If inch, high, umber, springing, for the most 
part abruptly, from the matrix. Gills ventricose, yellow. Interstiees 
smooth, tawny, red. 

This species is distinguished from M, Imloolus by Mr. Spruce in his 
notes, and is certainly as worthy of distinction as most of the allied 
species. 

^ If. limiatoce^liahSi Mont. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Panure. 

A small form, n. 78, with a rose-coloured pileus, and pale ventricose 
gills, on leaves of some species of Idea, appears to belong to the same 
species. 

* If. atrorubens, B., Bond. Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 138. Spruce, n. 
105,101, 106. 

Hab. Amongst dead leaves and branches. Paimrd. March, 1858. 

* Jf. decurrens, Mont., Ann. des Sc. Nat. ser. iv. vol. i. p. 118. 
Spruce, n. 107. 

Hab. On dead twigs. Panure. An abundant species.* March, 1858, 

622. ilf. Caatingemis, n. s. ; albescens; pileo e convexo plano-de- 
presso striato-picto ; stipite subfusco sursiim puiverulento flocculoso ; 
lameliis angustis decurrenti-adiiexis. Spruce, n. 85, 86, 87, 95, 

Hab. On tbe ground in Gaatingas (scrubby wmods), near the lliver 
Uaupes. March, 1853. A common species. 

Pileus f-f of an inch across, at first convex, then piano-depressed, 
beautifully striate. Stem 1-lf inch high, i of a line thick, brownish, 
sprinkled above with little flocculent specks. Gills narrow, distant, 
decurren ti-adnexed . 

This species is closely allied io M. Brmiliemmy Mont, et Berk., but 
the gills in that species are truly decurre lit. 

VOL, VIII. , 'T ■ ■ 
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533. M. dilatatm^ n. s. ; pileo e carapanulato piano -depresso ; si!-* 
pite fusco subpulverulento snrsum dilatato; lamellis angustis nume" 
rosis decurrenti-adnexis subremotis. Spruce, n, 93, 109. 

Has. On dead branches. Panure. 

White. Pileus ^ an inch across, conico-carapaniilate, at length 
piano-depressed, thin, membranaceous, striated, smooth. Stem 1 inch 
high, not i of a line thick, brown, slightly pulverulent, with sometimes 
a little matted mycelium at the base. Gills very numerous, narrow, 
decurrenti-adnesed, all ending together, so as to leave a pale space at 
the dilated top of the stem. 

634f. M. owplialodes^ n. s. ; pileo piano umbilicato albido, centro 
umbrino, prim urn squamuloso, glabrescente; stipite elongate subtiliter 
furfuraceo-tomentoso ; lamellis angustis decurrentibus. Spruce, n. 131. 

Hab. On fragments of dead vegetables. Panure. Pebrnary, 1853. 

Pileus -I- 1 inch broad, plane, umbilicate, thin, dirty white, umber- 
brown in the centre, at first sqiiamulose. Stem 2 inches or more high, 
A~1 line thick, furfuraceo-tomentose, brown, dilated above. Gills nar- 
row, decurrent, liver-brown when dry. 

This species is just intermediate between Mammlm and Omphalia. 
The furfuraceous stem resembles rather Maramius than analogous 
Agarics. 

525. Jf. pulchellus^ n. s. ; pileo campanulato sublmvi; stipite rufo 
pulverulento ; lamellis confertis angustis adnatis. Spruce, n. 99. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. 

Pileus i an inch across, campanulate, slightly striate. Stem 1-2 
inches high, setiform, rufous or brown, pulverulent. Gills numerous, 
crowded, narrow, adnate, with occasionally a slight decurrence. 

AUied to If. msititius, but distinguished by its more even pileus, and 
more crowded, narrow gills. 

• 526. ilf oladopliyllim^ n. s. ; pileo convexo hepatico rugosiusculo; 

stipite filiformi fusco basi strigosa affixo, lamellis ventricosis latxusculis 
ochraceis ramoso-reticulatis. Spruce, n. 89. 

Hab. On dead leaves. Pairard 

Pileus i of an inch across, convex, Hver-brown, slightly rugose, 
stem 3 inches high, brown, smooth, fixed by a few strigose threads. 
GiUs rather broad, ochraceous, ventricose, joined by transverse branched 
processes nearly as broad as themselves. 

527. ilf. s.; candidus; pileo umbilicato toinentoso; 
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stipite brevi farinoso e strato ceraceo-fibroso oriundo ; lamellis paueis 
adnato-deouiTentibus. 

Hab. On dead sticks. Panure, and at foot of Mount Oocui. 

Wliite. Pileus 1 line across, umbilicate, clothed with a close-pressed, 
matted down. Stem 1-|— 2 lines high, of a line thick, pulverulent, 
springing from a corticioid mass, which runs over a few fibres. Gills 
few, adnate, decurrent. 

528. M, nimsus, n. s. ; niveus; pileo umbilicato suleato; stipite 
brevi adscendenti pulverulento-tomentoso ; lamellis paueis decurrenti- 
adnatis obtusis. 

Hab. On sticks, fern, etc. Foot of Mount Oocui and Panure. 

White. Pileus 2 lines broad, deeply umbilicate and sometimes um- 
bonate, sulcate, opaque, obscurely tomentose; border arched. Stem 
short, -I of an inch high, not ^ a line thick, ascending, dilated above, 
tomentose, springing from a little round patch of mycelium. Gills 
ten to twelve, deeurrenti-adnate, extremely obtuse, sometimes forked. 

Allied to M. epleucm^ but perfectly distinct. 

529. if. olmurm^ n. s. ; pileo convexo demum piano e brunneolo 
griseo-subluteo ; stipite subrufo, tenui ; lamellis paueis lato-adnatis 
albidis. Spruce, n. 138. 

PIab. On dead leaves, Panure. 

Pileus at first brownish, convex, then yeHo wish-grey, plane, 1 line 
across. Stem ■|--| inch high, filiform, rufous, pulverulent below, some- 
times springing from an Himantioid mycelium. Gills about ten, 
whitish, broadly adnate. 

This is an obscure species, but the characters are sufiSciently marked 
to distinguish it from others, 

530. if. hellus^ n. s. ; pileo planiusculo pallido reticulato-rugoso ; 
stipite elongato gracili e mycelio contexto oriundo ; lamellis tenuibus 
distantibus ; interstitiis reticulatis. Spruce, n. 102 (var.). 

Pileus 1 inch across, pale tan, plane, slightly umbilicate, leticulato- 
rugose. Stem 2 inches high, of a line thick, dark brown, smooth, 
springing from a closely matted myceEura. Gills moderately broad, 
distant, attached to the top of the stem. Interstices reticulate. 

Another form, as it appears, has the lower part of the stem opaque 
and pale umber-brown. The only specimen is however too bad to say 
much about it. 

531. M.HippiocJi€etes,ii,^,l pileo convexo suleato coccineo ; lamellis 
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pallidis adnatis; stipite iongissimo nigi’escente a pice pallid o. Me illic 
noduloso prolifero. Spruce, ii. 88. 

Has. On wood, stalks, etc., in forests on the Eiver Uaupes. March, 
1853. 

Fileus 1-1|- line across, hemispherical, sulcate, scarlet. Stem 4-5 
inches high, extremely slender, rigid, shining, pale at the apex, gradu- 
ally becoming darker downwards, and at length black, interrupted here 
and there by joint-like knots, occasionally giving off towards the apex 
branches, which are again branched, principally on the upper side, and 
terminated by a minute pileiis. Gills few, pale, adnate. 

Allied to M. licBmatoce^plialtis, but a smaller species, and remarkable 
for its ramification. Its nearest ally is M. ^oli/cladus, Mont., from 
which it dififers in its pale gills. 

533. M. mipremformis, n. s. ; stipite commuiii iongo setiformi ni- 
grescente sursum prolifero-racemoso, ramulis divaricatisj pileis candi- 
dis sulcatis umbilicatis ; lamellis paucis concoloribus collariatis. Spruce, 
n. 75. (Tab. Y. fig, 3.) 

Hab. On dead leaves. Panure. 

Stem inches high, setiform, attenuated upwards, at length black, 
sulcate; branched about one-half or one-third from the base. Hamuli 
divaricate, then curved upwards, about 3 lines long, each hearing a 
pileus. Filei convex, white, sulcate, umbilicate, with a dark process 
from the centre of the umbilicus, as if the stems ran quite through the 
pileus; below the gills, at some distance, there is a little projection, as 
if a new stem had arisen at that point. Gills white, fixed to a common 
collar. 

A very elegant production. (Tab. V. fig, 3. 31. cupressiformis, na- 
tural sm, with pileus magnified.) 

633. M, popultformis, n. s. ; stipite communi Iongo setiformi aureo 
sursum raceraoso; pileis convexis fuscis paucisulcatis; lamellis 5-6 
concoloribus. (Tab. Y. fig. 3.) 

Hab. On dead twi^^^ Panure. 

Stem 4 inches high, setiform, much attenuated upwards, golden- 
yellow, branched in a racemose manner above ; branches set on at an 
angle of abfiut 60°, then curved upwards, 1-3 lines long, each bearing 
a pileus. Pileus of a line across, brown, with five or six furrows. 
Gills of the same colour. 

Much resembling fif. ciipressiformu, but differing altogether in co- 
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lour, and somewhat in appearance, as the branches are more confined 
to the apex. The uncoloured figure is insufficient to express the dif- 
ference. (Tab. V. fig. %. M. populi/ormis^ natural me ^ with the pileiis 
magnified. 

534. M. coilohasis, n. s. ; totus albus; pileo convexo membranaceo ; 
stipite e disco orbiculari centro depresso oriimdo ; laniellis® angustis 
linearibus ; interstitiis venosis. Spruce, n. 1. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Piieus f-l inch across, convex, smooth, white, membranaceous. 
Stem 1—1 inch high, not a a line thick, smooth, springing from an or- 
bicular disc, which is hollowed out in the centre. Grills narrow, linear. 
Interstices veined. 

The disc from which the stem springs calls to mind Aga/ticus platp- 
pus, but the other characters are very difterent. 

* Lentinus villosus, Pr. Ep. p. 388. Spruce, n. 128. 

Hab. On decayed wood. March, 1853. Panure. San Carlos del 
Eio N egro. April, 1853. 

^ L,fiimigatiis, Lev., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Ser. iii. vol. v. p. 117. Spruce, 
n. 129. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

535. L. Nicotiana, n. s. ; pileo uinbilicato tabacino squamis pallidis 
contextis variegato; stipite adsceiidente pallido rigido-sqiiamoso ; la- 
mellis lilacinis decurrentibus basi furfuraceis. Spruce, n. 45. (Tab. V. 
fig. 7.) 

Hab. On decayed trunks. January. Panure. 

Pileus 2 inches across, deeply umbiiicate, brown, variegated with 
subtriangular, pale and patent scales, which are composed of close-set 
fiocci. Stems ascending, iiTegular, pale, connate, rough with a few 
furfuraceous rigid scales. Gills lilac, denticulated, decurrent, very 
narrow below, where they are clothed with furfuraceous pubescence, so 
as to have the appearance of ending abruptly. 

The pileus has much the colour of that sort of tobacco (bird’s-eye) 
which is variegated with paler patches. The gills are described by 
Mr. Spruce as lilac when fresh; in the dried plant they are greyish. 
(Tab. V. fig. 7. Ij. Nicotiana, naL size.) 

^ L. Lecomtei, Pr. Bp. p. 388. Spruce, n. 135. 

Hab, On decayed wood. March, 1853. Panure, 

536 . X. cahescens, n. s. ; pileo ex umbilicato subinfimdibuliformi 
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pallido primum viiloso, demum calvescentey margine lobato ; stipite 
brevi nudo ; laraellis siibdistautibus longe decurrentibus latiusculis, 
acie tenui subintegra. Spruce, n. 136. 

Ha!b. On decayed trunks of trees. February, 1853. Panure. 

White. Pileus 3 inches across, thin, unibilicate, subinfundibuliform, 
at first clothed (at least in the centre) with long, tow-like hairs, then 
quite smooth, striate ; margin lobed and crenate ; sometimes however 
nearly entire, and fissured in the direction of the gills. Stems |-1 
inch high, 2 lines thick, often connate, nearly naked. Gills rather 
distant, broadish, decurrent, but not ending abruptly ; edge very thin, 
entire, or only a little uneven ; not regularly denticulate. 

The distinctive character of this species, of which I have seen many 
specimens, is the change in the nature of the surface which takes place 
with, age. 

The surface of the pileus, indeed, resembles that of Lentims sub- 
mius^ but the gills in that species are closer and thinner. 

^ L. tener, Kl. MSS. 

Hab. On decayed wood with L. mllosm, from which its strongly 
glandular gills at once distinguish it. 

537. Fanus reticulatus, n. s. ; pileo piano depresso fuligineo reticu- 
lato, stipite gracili concolore ; lameUis pallidis angustis confertis bre- 
viter decurrentibus postice reticulatis. Spruce, n. 130. 

Hab. On the ground amongst leaves, etc. March, 1853. Panure, 

Pileus -i-f of an inch across, piano-depressed, dingy, more or less 
sometimes very strongly reticulated; thin. Stem of the same colour 
as the pileus, 1-2 inches high, 1 line or more thick, smooth. Mycelium 
white, forming little tooth-like bristles. Gills narrow, close, at first 
obtuse, anastomosing behind. Spores (if really belonging to the spe- 
cies) globose, strongly echinulate, -g-^ow diameter. 

This is a very curious species, approaching the genus Cantharellus, 
I regret that I have not sufficient materials to say more about it. 

538. P. n. s. ; pileo excentrico flabeUiformi striatim. sub- 

rugoso iivido siccitate albescente, margine lobato ; stipite brevi com- 
presso ; lamellis siibdistantibus nigris decurrentibus postice cum stipite 
subtiliter tomentosis integris. Spruce, n. 74. (Tab. Y. fig. 6.) 

Hab. On decayed wood. Panure. 

Pileus 1 1 inch long, 2 inches broad, depressed behind, flabelliform, 
lobed, livid, whitish when dry, opaque from very minute matted down, 
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marked liere and there with little raised lines. Stem confluent with 
the pilens, compressed, short, minutely tomentose, attached by an irre- 
gular disc, which is rough with little gill-like processes. Gills dark 
brown or black, moderately broad and distant, entire, decurrent, thin ; 
base clothed like the stem. 

On a larger scale than P. dealbatus^ and of a less pure white when 
dry, Fams Vriesii and P. melanophjlUis are allied but distinct spe- 
cies. The little elevations at the base are not, I think, entirely de- 
pendent on the inequalities of the matrix. (Tab. V. flg. 6. P. S^ruce% 
nat. uze^ 

* ScMzojpliyllum commune^ Pr. Ep. p. 403. Spruce, n. 137. 

Hab. iubundantly in recently cleared ground throughout the Eio 
Negro and TJaupes districts. 

* Lenzites applanata^ Fr. Ep. p. 404. Spruce, n. 66 (junior). 

Hab. On dead trunks. Jauaratd-cachoeira. February, 1853. 

^ Z. deplanata, Fr. Ep. p. 404. Spruce, n. 65, 59. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Jauarate-cachoeira. October, 1852. Mar- 
ginal zones slightly tawny. 

L. striata^ Fr. Ep. p. 406. Spruce, n. 132. 

Hab. Yery frequent on half-burnt logs in rogas on the liio Negro 
and Uaupes. 

539. Folyporm (Mesopus) angustiis, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari. crassius- 
cuio coriaceo suberoso, profunde umbihcato, crebri-zonato, rugoso, 
umbrino albo-variegato ; stipite valido umbrino, epidermide Crustacea ; 
hymenio primum piano, sicco concavo, albo, poris minutis punctiforini- 
bus. Spruce, n. 211. 

Hab. On a dead branch. January, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 10 inches across, orbicular, coriaceo-suberose, moderately 
thick, convex, with a broad umbilicus, marked all over with radiated 
wrinkles and very numerous zones, umber, variegated with whiter 
substance white. Stem 5 inches high, rather uneven, slightly incras- 
sated upwards, 1 inch thick. Hymenium white, plane when fresh, 
concave when dry. Pores minute, of an inch across, punctiform. 

This most magnificent species resembles PoL sacer^ from which it 
differs in its more frequently-zoned, rugose pileus, its smooth not vel- 
vety stem, and its minute pores. Only a single specimen appears to 
have been found. 

540. P. (Mesopus) n. s. ; pileo crassiusculo rigido pul- 
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vinato in niesopodibus iimbilicato opaco umbrino zonis crebris picto 
subintegTo; stipite elongato irregulari pileo obscuriore pminoso ; by- 
memo con ca VO albo; poris punctifomibus contexta pallido zoiiato. 
Spruce, n. 171, 197. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Pauure. March, 1853. 

Pileus 2-4 inches across, pulvinate, umbilicate when central, rather 
thick, hard, rigid, opaque, dull pale umber, with numerous darker zones 
nearly even. Stem 2-7 inches high, l of an inch thick, pruinose, 
more tawny than the pileus. Hymenium white, concave. Pores punc- 
tiform, ending abruptly. 

The lateral individuals (197) are larger, but there is no real differ- 
ence. It is a very heautifui species ; edge not grooved. The inesopod 
specimen was included in n. 194. 

{To he continued.) 


Definitions of Rare or hitherto Undescribed Austkaliak Plants, 
chiefly collected within the boundaries of the Colony of Victoria ; by 
Br, Pebdinanb Muellee, Government Botanist for the Colony 
of Victoria. 

{Continued from p. 72.) 

XXV. LOEANTHACEiE. 

96. Loranthus (Sect. Dendroyththoe') canus, P. Muell. ; squarrose, 
grey-lepidote ; branchiets beiowderete ; leaves alternate, petiolate, long- 
lanceolate, more or less falcate, nearly blunt, generally three-nerved, 
indistinctly veined; cymes axillary, with only two branchiets, bearing 
each three flowers-; flowers pentamerous, outward grey-lepidote, the 
intermediate one sessile, with an oblong bracteole, the lateral ones on 
a short and thick pedicel, with a roundish navicular bracteole ; calyx 
ffve-toothed, as well as the bracteoles ciiiolate ; anthers linear, affixed 
with the base; style filiform; berries urceolate-ovate, greyish-yellow, 

' succulent. , 

. Hab. Along the Mackenzie Creek at the Grampians, on the Buffalo 
Creek, and the Upper Ovens, parasitical on Acacia mollissma ; at 
both of those localities rare. 

I regret not having been able to examine well-developed flowers of 
this plant. Tim leaves are not unlike those of L, yenduliis (L. MiquelH^ 
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Lelim.) and L. eucalfptoides. The fruits offer very decisive marks of 
distinction amongst the imraerous species; thus they are m L. camis 
more succulent, shorter, and with a less contracted border, and not of 
a greenish-brown colour, as in L. penduhis. In L. Fremii the berries 
are pink, spherical, nnd of the size of a pea; in Z, Avocarpi black, 
large, ovate ; in Z. eucaippioides oblong, pear-shaped, green, with a 
yellowish top. Ail the described species require a careful new disqui- 
sition, as they are not only parasites of various plants similar to each 
other, hut also of genera of very different Natural Orders. Tims Z. 
mcalyptoides produces, as long as it adheres to Eucalypti or CamarkuB 
(or now also to Viryilia Capemis)^ long falcate leaves, which, when the 
plant receives its nourishment from BauJcsla integrifoUa^ assume an 
ovate-orbicular shape, and a very fleshy consistence, whilst the flowers 
become sessile. 

On a former occasion I alluded to the singular circumstance that the 
genus should be foreign to Tasmania ; although it is here not only am- 
ply represented, but also reaches the shores of Wilson’s Promontory, 
and exists in New Zealand. 

XXYI. CAPilIFOLIAGE.R. 

97. Sambucus P. MiielL; arboreous; leaves pinnately 

three- or tive-foliolate or bipinuate, smooth, without stipules ; leaflets 
lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, long-acuminate, with exception of the 
basis sharp-serrated; cymes with five or seven principal branches; 
flowers three- or rarely four-parted ; berries yellow, three-seeded. 

Hab. On the shady moist banks of the Brodribb, Snowy, and Cab- 
bage-tree Eivers. 

A tree with the habit of the common Elder, and perhaps of equal 
utility. 

XXVII. EUB1ACE.B. 

; 98. Diodia (Sect. Eudiodia) reptam^, E. MuelL; perennial, herba- 
ceous, much branched ; stems rooting ; leaves ovate, acutish, petiolate, 
glabrous or covered with short stiff* hair, always ciliate ; stipular va- 

* Tripeialus Ausiraladcus, Liiidl. 

t TMs is mt 2 . Biodia, but a Nertera^ or closely allied plant, very similar to K 
setidosa^ Hook. fii. (FI. N, Zeal. i. 112. t. sxviii. A.), . agreeing with this plant in the 
slender corolla, but differing in the two-lipped calyx. The generic character oi Mer- 
ter a should be modifled to include several plants, chiefly dillmng in the striictiii'e of 
the ealyx-iobe. 

VOL. VIII, L 
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gina truncate, with or without short bristles ; flowers axillary and ter- 
minal, solitary, on very short peduncles, not opposite to each other ; 
tube of the corolla very thin, much longer than the bidentate limb of 
the calyx ; stamens and style exserted, the latter divided nearly to the 
base, its divisions capillary ; fruits ovate, tapering into the base, nearly 
glabrous, crowned by the twice or three times shorter, deltoid, acumi- 
minate, ciliate, nearly erect teeth of the calyx. 

Hab. Mountain pastures, and plains along the Snowy Eiver. 

One of the most southern localities of a tribe of plants, which 
abounds within the tropics. Nertera dep'essa shares its localities. 

Its nearest related congener seems to be Diodia Firgmica. 

99. Galium (Sect. Leiaparine) geMmifoluim, E. MuelL; somewhat sca- 
brous, otherwise smooth ; stems long, flaccid, decumbent, with dichoto- 
mous branches ; leaves remote, linear, acutish, oiie-nerved, reflexed on 
the margin, rarely four developed in a whorl, generally two of them 
wanting or reduced to a tooth-shaped stipule ; flowers hermaphrodite, 
panicled ; peduncles straight, divaricate, solitary, twin, or several toge- 
ther; pedicels very short ; lobes of the small yellowish corolla lanceolate- 
ovate, much longer than the stamens; fruits glabrous, densely dotted. 

Hab. Along the margin of the Murray and Avoca. 

This insignificant herb may be considered a valuable acquisition to 
the botanical system, inasmuch as it furnishes means of ascertaining 
the true nature of the stipular leaves in StellatcB^ proving apparently 
that this tribe cannot be separated by natural characters from the Eu- 
biaceous Order. 

XXVIII. Composite;. 

100. Erigeron conyzoide^^^ E. MuelL; perennial, smooth, somewhat 
glabrous ; stem erect, herbaceous, leiify, below simple ; lower leaves lan- 
ceolate, tri-nerved, tapering into a long petiole, remotely and shai'ply 
serrulate, upper ones broad-linear, acute, quite entire, sessile ; flo^ver- 
heads panicled, hemispherical or campanulate ; scales of the involucre 
linear-subulate, somewhat scabrous on the back; female flowers ex- 
tremely narrow, whitish, flat, little longer than the disc ; achenia com- 
pressed, oblong, scantily hairy, hardly half as long as the pappus. 

Hab. Sources of the Murray and Snowy Eivers (4-5000 feet). 

101. Calotis (Sect. Eucalotis) glmidulosa, F. MuelL ; pubescent from 

A Scarcely differing from -S'. L.--Ed^ 
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gland-bearing hair; rhizome divided, somewhat woody j stems nume- 
rous, procumbent or adscendent, leafless at the summit ; leaves obovate 
or obloug-cuiieate, the uppermost sessile, the rest tapering into a pe- 
tiole, beyond the middle toothed or laciniate ; scales of the involucre 
ovate -lanceolate, glandulous -pubescent ; achenes ovate -cuneate, very 
strongly compressed, deep brown, glabrous, asperous, with a thin mar- 
gin ; awns four to seven, setaceous, unequal in length at the apex, 
retro-aculeate, scahrid at the base, alternating with an equal number of 
oblong or obovate-cuneate scales, which are ciliate at the top. 

.Hab, On dry grassy ridges near the Snowy Biver and its tributaries, 
towards Maneroo. The colour of the ray is blue, as in C. ctmeifolia^ 
lasiocarpa^ and dentex. This character is not without importance for 
distinguishing the various species. Thus <7. dilatata, aniliemoides, scapi'- 
gera^ and scahiosifolia have whitish radial flowers ; 0. micropJiglla, Mueh 
leri% muUisela, erinacea, and lappulacea, yellow ones. Those of 0. 
{Oheiroloma) Mspidula, cgmbacantJia^mid breoisefa^ are yet to be observed. 

The genus Clieiroloma may be referred as a flfth section to this genus. 

103. Calotis (Sect. Acantharia) antJiemoides, F. Muell. ; smooth ; root 
fibrous, producing runners ; stems simple ; radical leaves on long peti- 
oles, pinnately divided, the lower segments linear, entire, the rest pin- 
nately cut into linear-acute divisions ; leaves of the stem small, remote, 
sessile, lanceolate, entire or rarely toothed ; scales of the involucre few, 
disposed in two rows, ciliate, but smooth on the hack, outer ones almost 
round ; achenia cuneate, a little compressed, margined and broadly 
winged, with exception of the tops, even and smooth ; awns generally 
eight, valid, retro-hispid, alternately very short, and of the length of 
the achenium. 

Hab. In muddy localities in the neighbourhood of Station Peak. 

A singular plant, difltering from the rest of the species, as well in 
habit as in the hermaphrodite flowers of the disc. Eay whitish. 

103. Brachycome leptocarpa^ F. Mueil. ; annual ; leaves linear- 
ciineate, as well as the branches covered with articulate hair, at the 
upper end cut or pinnatifid, their teeth or segments acute ; peduncles 
naked, filiform, upwards smooth; scales of the involucre blunt, gla- 
brous ; achenia cuneate -linear, compressed, pale brown, with naked 
margin, on both sides hairy-scabrous ; pappus conspicuous. 

Hab, In low grass-land, not unfrequent in the colony of Victoria, 
as w^ell as in South Australia. Similar to debilu. 
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104. Braeliycome pt^cJiocarpa, ¥. Miiell. ; annual, glabrous ; scapes^ 
filifonn, generally naked; leaves pinnatisected, with linear-acute seg» 
ineiits; scales of the involucre blunt, ciliolate; achenia very smalb 
brown, suiTouiided by a ciliolate wing, on both sides with three hairy- 
scabrous ribs, the middle rib more prominent ; pappus minute. 

liAB. In the Buffalo Mountains. 

Like the following, a small tender herb. 

105. Brachycome 7iivalis,'F. Muell. ; perennial, herbaceous, smooth, 
leaves all radical, somewhat carnose, pinnatisected or rarely entire, on 
long petioles, their segments distant, linear, entire or pinnatipartite, 
acute; rachis linear; stems simple, inueli longer than the leaves, naked 
or wutli a solitary bractea; scales of the involucre lanceolate-oblong, 
with ciliate torn margins ; receptacle hemispherical ; aclieiiia compressed., 
oblong-ciiiieate, with a conspicuous pappus ; those of the disc very 
narrowly winged; those of the ray siiiTOunded with a broad, torn 
membrane, on both sides slightly convex, rough towards the summit. 

Hab. On the highest summits of the Australian Alps, in grassy or 
peaty soil ; for instance, on Mount Buller and the Cobboras Mountains,. 

A remarkable species, often tinged with a purple hue. 

106. Brachycome muUicatdk, F. Muell.; suffruticose, somewhat sea- 
brous ; stems numerous, ascending, foliate, simple or a little branched, 
naked towards the summit ; leaves nearly sessile, pinnatifid, their 
segments linear, acute, close to each otlier, short in the upper leaves r, 
scales of the involucre ciineate-obiong, somewhat scabrous, blunt, with 
luenibranaceous ciliate-torn margins ; receptacle convex ; achenia com- 
pressed, oblong-ciineate, with a very short pappus, those of the disc 
with very narrow hardly ciliolate wings, those of the ray with broader 
somewhat callose margins, rough towards the summit. - 

Hab. On the highest cliffs of Mount Buller. 

107. Brachycome cJtrysoglossa^ F. Muell. ; perennial, glandulously 
pubescent ; leaves only on the lower part of the stem, oblong-ciineate, 
at the top rounded or truncate, with a few notches ; scales of the invo- 
lucre blunt, obovate, with a broad membranaceous toni-ciliate margin, 
glandtdous on the back ; ray golden-coloured ; acheuium tawriy-yellQw, 
margined, compressed, surrounded by a broad, irregulaiiy petiiiate-cili- 
ate wing, thickened and somewhat scabrous on the disc; pappus con- 
.spiciions- , 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub towards the north-western boundaries of 
the colony. 
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Eemarkable for the colour of its flower-ray, otherwise closely ap- 
proacliiiig in affinity to B. calocarpa. 

108. Aiig’ianthus Iracliypappm^ E, Mu ell. ; glomerules tapering gra- 
dually into the base, at last brownish 5 pappus ciliate-torn, shorter than 
the achenium, or producing a single hair, which is not plumose at the 
siiminit, and shorter than the corolla. 

11 AB. On barren plains near Swanhill. 

Altliough the above notes appear to offer all distinctive marks be- 
tween this and A. tomentosus, the only hitherto known species, yet this 
new one may be easily recognized by them. 

109. Chrysocoryne (Sect. Bisquama) tenella^ F. Muell. j dwarf ; 
leaves thick, linear, upwards broader; glomerules short, cylindrical, 
blunt, golden-yellow; heads with two ffowers ; scales of the involucre 
two, glabrous, naked or but imperfectly ciliolate ; corolla three-toothed, 
short exserted. 

Hab. In fiats subject to inundations by winter-rains, between the 
Long Lake and the Fountain, on Spencer’s Gulf, C. WUIiAmi. 

An Olax (0. olcordata)^ which grows conjointly with this plant, 
presents a similar approach to 0. Bhyllantld from Western Australia, 
as this Chrysocoryne to 0. pmilla. 

110. Eutidosis leiolepis, F. Mueil. ; stems numerous, dwarf, simple, 
adscending, tonientose, rising from a woody rhizome ; leaves broad- 
linear, with revolute margin, at last smooth, the radical ones crowded 
with a woolly clasping petiole ; flower-heads terminal, solitary, hemi- 
spherical ; scales of the involucre in several rows, pale, smooth ; the 
outer ones broad-ovate, blunt, the inner ones lanceolate; achenia ob- 
loog-ovate, truncate; scales of the pappus eleven to thirteen, oblong- 
spat hulate. 

Hab. On rocks along the Snowy Eiver, and near it on the bare 
inountainous pastures. 

The subgeiius established on this plant connects BuiidocMamys closely 
with llididosis. 

111. Trineiiroii nwigeiitmi, F. Muell. ; leaves linear, blunt, indis- 

tinctly three- or five-nerved, on a clasping, fimbriate petiole; heads 
inany-ffoweTed ; scales of the involucre fourteen to sixteen, oblong, 
with three pellucid nerves ; female flowers three- or four-toothed, their 
style very short bilobed ; style of the sterile flowers undivided ; achenia 
indistinctly tetragonous, oblong-euneate, with but slightly thickened 
angles. ' ' . 
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Hab. Gn grassy or gravelly places in tlie Mtinyang Mountains, irri- 
gated by the melting glaciers (5-6000 feet). 

Intermediate between T. spathulatum from the Antarctic Islands, and 
T. piisilkmi from New Zealand. 

112. li^eckeria ozotJiamnoides^ ¥. Muell. ; branches scantily woolly; 
leaves linear, mucronate, with revolute margin, beneath grey-tomentose ; 
heads five- to seven-flowered ; all the scales of the involucre upwards 
pale yellow. 

Hab. In dry places on Barker’s Creek, on the Upper Murray and 
Snowy Elver. 

The species upon which I founded the genus originally may be 
briefly thus characterized : — limckeria cassini(pfo7'mis, E. Muell. ; leaves 
semiterete, blunt, as well as the branches scabrous ; heads two- or three- 
flowered; interior scales of the involucre upwards white. 

{To be contimiecl.) 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


The Mammoth Tree. 

Tor a few weeks lately a portion of this truly wonderful tree {Weh 
lingtonia gigantea of Dr. Bindley, WasMngtonia gigantea of the Cali- 
fornians, Sequoia gigantea of Dr. Torrey) has been privately exhibited 
ill the great room of the Philharmonic Society, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street. This particular tree is the one noticed in our account of the 
several giants which constitute the “Mammoth-Tree Grove” (see 
p. 106 of our present volume). It has been stripped of its bark at 
great labour and expense by Mr, Trask and his assistants to a height 
of 116 feet from the base ; and the portion at present brought over 
by the intelligent proprietor, Geo. L. Trask, Esq., M.A., consists of 
sections of the bark (from 18 to 22 inches thick!) taken from the 
trunk 40 feet from the base. These sections, all numbered, are 
placed in their proper position, and exactly represent that portion 
of the trunk from which they are taken, and certainly nothing of the 
kind has ever been seen in Europe before. The diameter is here 
22 feet (at the base 30 feet). A door is formed and the interior 
presents a nearly circular apartment, 20 feet wide. The colour of 
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tlie bark is a ricli cinnamon-brown, not unlike that of some of the 
varieties of the Scotch Fine in its native hills, but their colour is 
varied by a sprinkling of a rich golden-coloured lichen, which grows 
naturally on the trunk Hjvernia vulpma, Ach.); and, what is re- 
markable, the same species of Lichen is common on the trunks of Pines 
in Switzerland. 

We believe there can be but one opinion among all who have been 
privileged to see this monster of the vegetable creation, viz. that it is one 
of the most wonderful natural vegetable productions that has ever been 
brought to Europe ; and it is earnestly hoped the spirited proprietor 
will give instructions for the remainder of the bark (now at New York) 
to be sent over, and that he will find a place, in or about London, 
suited to the exhibition of the entire length (116 feet), as well 
as the entire base. The whole tree, still standing and living in its 
native mountains, measures 327 feet in height, and the circumference is 
90 feet! 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


G-eographte Botanique Raisonni^e, ou Bxjponiion des Faits prm- 
cipaux et des Lois concernant la Fistrihition GiograpMqiie des Flantes 
de V ipoque actuelle ; par M. Alph. de Candolle. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

(Continued from p.lZl,) 

The theory of the origin of races is well discussed, though somewhat 
too lengthily, and is illustrated by the supposed case of a species, con- 
sisting of eight varieties, inhabiting a large island, the var. a and var. 0 
of which species are extremely dissimilar. Geological changes may 
break the island up into an archipelago of eight islets, of which each 
may retain but one or a few of the varieties ; further geological con- 
ditions may destroy aU the islands but those containing vars. a and 
and the elapsed time may have sufficed to render these permanent 
races, which hence have become undistinguishable from species. Nor 
does the difficulty end here : the twm vars. a and which would perhaps 
in our day be ranked only as doubtful species, will, if they continue 
segregated, become more and more confirmed in their differences, and 
consequently he better entitled to rank as species. The above idea 
is not new, and may be greatly : extended ; thus we may imagine that 
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other geological conditions may, hy extending one islet in one direction 
and the other in an opposite one, whilst their contiguous shores are de- 
pressed, remove the two islets and their induced races to indefinitely 
great distances; and that these changes may be accompanied with 
others of climate that may alter the appearance of the species beyond 
all probability of their common specific origin ever being even so far 
assumed as to suggest experiments to prove them one. 

The admission of such facts (and who can deny them being both 
philosophical in the abstract, and capable of absolute proof, to some 
degree at least, under existing conditions ?) does appear to render the 
attempt to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the limits of many 
species a desperate one. Ail this M. de Candolle feels and candidly 
admits, and from the very horns of the dilemma lie proposes that a 
position may be taken up, upon the ground that permanence of form 
amongst wild plants has been proved during the short period of our 
experience, and upon the grand point that many existing species have 
not changed since the days of the ancient Egyptians, or since the more 
ancient period of the deposits of turf, etc/^ 

That this fact however leads to no practical result, M. de Candolle 
admits, because it is impossible to ascertain the state of species during 
many thousands of years ; because of the uncertainty of the period to 
which we are carried back, and because induced forms (formes de- 
rmes — races) are probably less numerous than original specific forms. 
The last point is regarded as very important, and the facts adduced 
by M. de Candolle as illustratiug it are extremely valuable. 

In the first place, he says that races produced by cultivation never 
so far depart from their original form as to be mistaken for different 
genera.f Thus Brassica oleracea, campestris, and Napus have pro- 

AU naturalists however will not go even so far as this ; they will deny that the 
Egyptian nioimments and relics, and the fragmentary remains of plants in peat bogs, 
etc. aiford even tolerable evidence of specific identity. Let any vmprejudiced na- 
turalist examine the minute ofteu solitary characters upon which so many species of 
existing plants are founded, and then ask himself how it is possible to pronounce 
two plants to he specifically identical without at least having flowers and fruit and 
leaves of both ? Can any one doubt this, who wall only take up two or three of the 
best European Floras, and see what differences of opinion there are as to what are 
species and -what not, amongst our commonest and biggest forest-trees,^ — oaks, elms, 
pines, birches, etc.? Even habit of gi’owth is sometimes insisted on as in itself 
proof of specific difference ! 

t This is assuming genera to he natural and not conventional groups of species. 
There are no doubt cultivated forms of plants that afford, abstractedly, good generic 
.characters. 
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cliiced a multiplicity of liereditaiy races, but tlie cbaracters of tlieir 
flowers and fruit are still those of Brassica. So with the races of 
Triticim, these may differ in the number of seeds and their form, and 
in their awns (beards), but no one has proposed to make a new genus 
of any of them.^ 

The fact that isolation is one of the conditions that leads most ixsu- 
ally to the subdivision of species or formation of subspecies, if taken to- 
gether with another fact, that the majority of analogous species are aggre- 
gated within more or less contracted areas, appears to M. de Candolle 
to militate against the hypothesis that time and isolation may account 
for the origin of species. Thns the hundreds of Cape Heaths, he says, 
cannot have owed their origin to geographical isolation, for we cannot 
conceive causes that would, after their segregation, have aggregated 
them again. The genera St^lidium, Solanum, Aster, Astragalus, Cistus, 
and Limria\ are quoted as affording parallel cases. 

Upon the whole M. de Candolle inclines to admit two modes of ori- 
ginating nexv specific forms: the one derivative, which is very rare and 
confined to species that are very closely allied J bnt geographically 
sundered ; the other an original creation, ■ ‘ mode par nne formation 
propre,” which certainly obtains for the immense majority of species. 

'■*' liere again there is room for much question. If the legitimate consequences of 
this are pursued, the genera of Grasses must be reduced to very few, and a number 
of small genera around TriUctim itself must be eliminated. We do not admit bearded 
and beardless Wheats to he different genera, because we knoiv their history too well, 
and not because they do not in the abstract present good generic characters ; for 
there ai’e many genera of Grasses contradistinguished by all botanists by those veiy 
characters, and which present species that vary so that they may be referred indis- 
criminately to any of them. 

t The veiy same clijss of facts is adduced, by some advocates, of the development 
of many species out of one, in support of their view ; and, in conjunction with the 
fact that all these genera, except perhaps present heaps of scarcely distiri- 

guisliable species as subspecies or races, are no doubt apparently strongly in support 
of it ; to which may be added, in the case of Clstus and Brim, the facility of hy- 
liridizatioii and impossibility of tracing the parents of many of our garden hybrids. 

If instead of citing those foreign genera we take some more famih'ar ones, also pre- 
senting groups of geographically aggregated species, as Rosa, Hah us, Salix, about 
the limits of whose species no botanists are agreed, the case will appear as strongly 
in favour of aggregation as of isolation in being an agent in producing species or 
subspecies. Even time does not seem to be necessary in some cases, for species- 
mongers find new species of Willows in modern osier-beds and new Brambles by 
roadsides. 

i It will be argued by many that if the derivativm origin is granted to any spe- 
cies, it may, with no violence to nature, be extended to all; both time and isolation 
being necessary, it is obvious that these elements may in some degi*ee be coinplemen- 
lui'v to one. anotlier. Isolation is in its operation synonymous with altered surround- 

VOL,. VITI. X , 
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These considerations lead M. de Candolle to a still more purely hy- 
pothetical subject, viz. the greater variability of species in certain geo- 
logical epochs or daring certain epochs of the existence of the species. 

Against the idea that species are more variable at certain times than 
at others, M. de Candolle urges that it is to revolutions of the earth's 
surface that we must look for causes that would effect sudden changes 
of species, and that these revolutions can only he exaggerations of 
operations now in action, and which do not produce the slightest 
effect on the majority of existing species. 

M. Lecoq’s theory, that species like individuals have a definite period 
of development, followed by a stationary one, and that again by ex- 
tinction, is opposed by M. de Candolle, firstly, on the ground that it 
is nnphilosophical to confound a complex with a simple phenomenon. 
According to Isidore Gr. St. Hilaire and many other naturalists, the so- 
called species of any epoch are all races derived from the fewer pre- 
existing races ^ and M. de Candolle considers the fact as proven, that a 
race once established is itself very variable, citing the opinion of M. 
Louis Yilmorin, who has shown satisfactorily that to produce a race 
the constitution of the species operated upon must be shaken (edrank'ey 
affolee), after which it becomes more amenable to the experimenter. 
Now, according to Lecoq, newly created forms are more variable than 
the same are at a later period, and those genera that contain a great 
many indeterminable forms (Bosa, Salix^ Viola ^ Folygomm^ Tlialictrum, 
Buhus, etc.) may hence be assumed to be in a young or partially deve- 
loped state.* These ideas are combated by M. de CandoHe, who 
shows that they are founded mainly on a preconceived idea of what 
is to he considered a species and what not; that, for example, the 
botanist who sees only five or six distinct species of Euhits^ each of 
which varies infinitely, looks upon the case in a totally different light 

ing conditions ; and as greatly altered conditions are often seen suddenly to induce 
changes in species, so may slightly altered conditions produce equal chaDges, if time 
enough he affowed fox their operation. Grant the first step, say the opponents of 
M. de Candolle’s hypothesis, and allow the formation of the race or subspecies, and 
a repetition of the conditions may well so increase the amoimt of change as to pro- 
duce a species, a geiiiis, and so forth. 

Carrying out this view will infallihly lead to the conclusion that the majority 
of plants are new creations; for there is not a single large genus that is not in- 
volved, and the exotic ones to an extent which few botanists have an adequate idea 
of, B is easy to draw lines of distinction between single herbarium specimens of 
these; bat as onr collections increase the previously well-defined species of large 
genera become more and more difldcult of discrimination by the intercalation of 
osculant vaneties, races, and species. 
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from anotlier who considers that twice ten times that number of spe- 
cies sliotild be maintained. M. de Candolle also shows that the degree 
of variability of the genera is to a great extent in direct proportion to 
the aotiquity M. Lecoq assigns to them, and in which relative scale 
of antiquity M. de Candolle agrees, namely, that the oldest are Cryp- 
togams, next Monocotyledons, and lastly Dicotyledons. 

The purely hypothetical question of the origin of existing species is 
remarkably well treated, and is also illustrated as fully as it is capable 
of being, which however is not saying much. The first (or the several 
first) organic beings were either, elaborated from inorganic matter in 
accordance with some physical law unknown to us, or they were created 
out of nothing, or out of inorganic matter, by a higher power not 
residing in matter par une cause superieure etrangere a la nature”). 
Each of these hypotheses, he adds, demands a something which we 
can neither see, feel, nor even comprehend. 

Some naturalists have sought to escape the difficulty, says M. de 
Candolle, by the doctrine of progressive development, an hypothesis 
which does not do away with the necessity of a supernatural cause to 
account for the origin of species ; to which he adds, that this is a sub- 
ject upon which we know nothing. It marks the boundary between a 
science of observation and one of speculation ; it however branches off 
into three others which are more capable of study. 

1. On the primitive centres of vegetation he arrives at three conclu- 
sions : — that the region in which a species originated cannot be exactly 
determined ; that species have originated at numerous different regions ; 
that some of these regions may be indicated with a certain degree of 
probability, but not with precision, on account of the interchange of 
species and the probable disappearance of some of the regions; 

2 . The creation of species has probably been successive. This all 
existing facts in both geology and botany tend to show. 

3. With regard to the hypotheses that species are created as single in- 
dividuals or in single pairs, or that many individuals of each were created 
at once, the former appears to M. de Candolle to be too seductive from 
its simplicity, and adds that it has led many authors into a palpable 
contradiction. He says that almost all the advocates* of a single 

* de Candolle is here in error ; amongst British naturalists at any rate this 
opinion does not prevail. After all, it may demand no greater stretch oi imagina- 
tion to fancy the creation of a full-grown tree, with its niisletoe attached, than one 
witliont it ; or of a tree rather than of its seed. 
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origin for each species have admitted a simultaneous creation, if not of 
the whole world, at least of aU. vegetables, and of all animals but man, 
and ill doing so they have lost sight of the fact that some plants are 
parasitic on others, and some require the shade of others. 

The strongest objection however to the creation of single individuals**' 
is, in M. de Candolle’s opinion, the disconnected species alluded to at 
p. 116, wdiose individuals he supposes to have originated at the spots 
where they are now found, or at any rate at localities nearer to those 
spots than they are to one another. 

Under the headmf Duration of Species and of Eaces, the subject of 
their disappearance is discussed ; the absolute extinction of them M. 
de Candolle appears to think is sometimes too hastily assumed, because 
relays of seeds lie buried in the soil, etc.f 

Chapter 12. On the Geographical Habitats of Genera: the Limits 
and Eorm of their Habitats. 

In the preliminary discussion of M. de Candolle maintains the view 
which he has always held (in opposition to the majority of botanists) 
that genera are even more naturally limited groups than species. :|; The 

The admission of many centres of creation for each species opens the door to 
the admission of many other hypotheses, all tending to disprove the permanent dis- 
tinction of species ; for instance, if species are created at two different spots, they 
will, it is only reasonable to suppose, appear in many cases as two races i and if in 
many spots, we may have as many races originally created, whence race and species 
become practically convertible terms from the very beginning of the creation of the 
species. Again, if species are successively created, why may not individuals of the 
species be also ? and if this be granted, the subject of distribution is hopelessly com- 
plicated. To the progress of modern geology such admissions are fatal. 

t The possibility of species being thus preserved when to all appearance lost is 
no doubt true ; but in reality it is not worth alluding to as a conservative agent of 
any appreciable effect, M. de Candolle alludes to it especially in reference to the 
asserted extinction of St. Helena species. The forests of this islet (extending over 
several thousand acres) were, it is well known, destroyed, and with them a native 
vegetation that may iairly be assumed to have numbered sevend hundred species. 
Of this native vegetation now very few species remain, and these are either eon- 
fined to places wliere the forest was not destroyed, or are idants that grew where 
it never existed. If the seeds of the others bad remained alive in the soil, there 
wmuld surely have been some renovation of the vegetation from the old ; but there 
has been none. Since the island was first botanized, half a century ago, no new plant 
has appeared on it, and every old one, without exception, is getting rarer; some of 
them indeed have become totally extinct. Hundi*eds of acres of St. Helena soil arc 
disturbed for gardens, plantations, and agricultural operations, and numberless oppor- 
tunities are thus given for any buried seeds to grow and flourish, but nothing of the 
kind has ever taken place. The wild plants of the remaining woods, and the trees 
forming those woods, do not even spread into the artificial shrubberies and planta- 
tions on whose outskirts they ai’e abundant. 

I In this opinion we do not agree ; neither do we admit the premises from wdiidi 
M. de Candolle draws his conclusions, as that an intelligent observer who is no 
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subject itself, of tlie geograpMc limits of genera, can hardly be said to 
be discussed in the Chapter; but our author appears to intimate that 
their areas are more restricted than we should have supposed them 
to be. 

{To he continued^ 


The Flowering Plants md Ferns of Great Britain : an At- 
tempt to Classify them according to their Geognostic Relations ; hy 
John Gilbert Baker. 

This, which is a paper read at Glasgow, before the twenty-hfth meet- 
ing of the British Association with additions, is an attempt, hrst, to 
arrange the British flowering plants and Ferns according to their pre- 
dilection for certain soils; and secondly, to determine the amount of 
change that may be efiected in species hy the soil in which they grow. 
The Author states that his sketch is based upon the model of the plan 
pursued in Thurmann’s ‘ Essai de Phytostatiqiie applique a la Chajne 
du Jura,’ and adds, that his principal inducement is the desire to sug- 
gest inquiry relative to the subject amongst more experienced botanists 
and geologists than himself. 

The attempt is a very meritorious one, and deserves more at the 
hands of British botanists than is implied by the comments made by 
those who heard it read at the time, and which Mr. Baker has very 
candidly appended to his Essay. The Author starts with considering 
the soils as being primarily divisible into two classes, — those that disin- 
tegrate easily, and yield an abundant superficial, usually damp detritus, 
and those which disintegrate with difficulty, and yield a scanty, dry 
detritus. Every species is considered (and no doubt truly) as being 
more or less adapted to flourish upon various kinds of soil, just as it is 
more or less adapted to inhabit various climates. Further, under equal 
climatic conditions, different species will always more or less confine 
themselves to one or the other class of soil ; but with change of cli- 
mate, under equal conditions of soil, certain species disappear, and the 
remainder are, upon the whole, less restricted to one kind of soil. 
Thus, passing from a dry climate to a moist one, under equal condi- 
tions of soil, it is obvious not only that the dry-climate plants will dis- 

botanist recognizes genera before lie does species ; it iniglit indeed be argued, with as 
mucli show of reason, that if genera are not more natiual tlian species, the latter are 
not natural at all! so arbitrary are their limits throughout whole large Natural 
Orders. 
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appear, but that those which in the dry climate only grew on the wet 
soil will, in the wet climate, grow also on the dry soil. 

From these considerations Mr. Baker proceeds to sketch out the 
surface of Great Britain as characterized by its geological structures 
and (as is assumed) its consequent superficial soil, of which he re- 
cognizes six principal modifications ; for these we must refer to his 
Essay, with the casual remark that we find no allusion to the pheno- 
mena of the “ drift,” which, we believe, in many places spreads the 
detritus of rocks easily disintegrated over immense surfaces, coloured 
in our geological maps as having a very opposite subjacent rock, and 
which, if we are right in our supposition, must introduce a disturbing 
element into Mr. Baker’s calculations. 

A co-ordination of these data with Watson’s botanical provinces and 
zones follows, from which the Author proceeds to classify his hicts,‘ ar- 
ranging the British plants under thirteen heads, of which the most 
important to notice are those including — 1, the species common to all 
soils (700 sp.); those having a marked preference for soils disin- 
tegrated with difficulty (92 sp.) ; and 3, those with a marked pre- 
ference for soils not easily disintegrated (144 sp.). Tbe other divisions 
include plants that, for special reasons, are not included under any of 
tbe above : there are modifications of these heads ; as. Maritime, Hiber- 
nian and Samian, local or dubious, agricultural aliens and introduc- 
tions, horticultural aliens and introductions. 

To many of the species thus ranked we might take exception, as 
witb regard to the Hellehori, Clematis, Atropa, Sesleria, having a 
marked preference to soils with difficulty disintegrated, seeing that 
some of these flourish in the deep beds of stiff* clayey drift” in Suf- 
folk and elsewhere, and the Sesleria on schist rocks in some parts of 
Scotland; as also to the introduction of such water-plants as Is- 
mrdia, Matine, and other absolute aquatics, into the list of species 
supposed to have a marked preference for soils easily disintegrated ; 
and though in favour of generalizing upon strong indications of pre- 
ference for certain soils or climates, in subjects like this, where ab- 
solute data are almost inaccessible, yet we cannot help remarking that 
of 1615 species only 92 are quoted as very strongly indicative of one 
kind of soil, and 144 of the other, numbers which might be coiisi- 
clerably reduced without violence to facts. 

Lastly, the Author opens the most important and curious question, 
the modification of specific type through the influence of the soil, and 
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adduces Viola hirta and odorata as a case in point. Those who have 
studied the genus Viola as a whole, will not be surprised at Mr, 
Baker’s conjecture that the two cited may be varieties of one, and every 
one will appreciate the value of his observations on the gradual change 
of habit in each produced by the soil it grows upon. This is a subject 
which we are glad to perceive Mr. Baker is pursuing further, and we 
cannot conceive a more interesting or suggestive one, or one upon 
which the time and acumen of a good local observer can be better ex- 
pended. 

With regard to the main question, the preference of species for soils, 
we doubt if it admits of much greater illustration at the hands of 
British botanists than Mr. Baker has given ; it reqiures that the whole 
trans-Britannic range of each species be known before any single datum 
can be considered absolute. The chemical nature of the soil has 
also probably some effect (though very slight indeed), as Planchon’s 
observations, published in the ‘Bulletin de ia Societe Botanique de 
France,’^' would seem to indicate. 

We cannot dismiss Mr. Baker’s little Essay without hearty com- 
mendation for the energy with which he has pursued a very difficult 
inquiry, and would add a hint that the subject is somewhat obscured 
by the use of compound words that are not euphonious. Such terms 
as Calcareo-eiigeogenous and Psammo-dysgeogenous (invented, we be- 
lieve, by Thurmann) have the merit of being explicit, but it is always 
a question whether, when a subject is complicated, it is not better to 
avoid introducing into it any new terms that are not both short and 
significant. 


E. M. C. : Poptdar GeoGtEaphy q/" Plants, or a Botafiical Mssmirsion 
7'oimd the World, Edited hj Chas. Baxjbeny, M.D., P.E.S., etc., 
Professor of Botany and Eural Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Eoyal 16 mo, with coloured plates. London, 1855. 

The present volume forms one of Mr. Lovell Eeeve’s series of Popular 
Uatural History, which cannot fail to lead the reader on to the less 
popular, but more philosophical, writers upon this interesting subject. 
The excellent Dr. Daubeny has kindly taken an interest in the publica- 
tion, and has prelhced it by a well- written essay of twenty-five pages, 

* Siir la V^etatioii speciale des Doloniies dans les Dcqjartements da Gard et de 
THeranlt, par J. E. Planchoii. 
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and concludes it by remarking that, “ without meaning to make liim- 
self responsible for the accuracy of all the details introduced into its 
pages, I am ready to bear my humble testimony to the general trtith- 
fiilness of the descriptions given, and may therefore venture to recom- 
mend the book as one likely to supply a void in the popular scientific 
literature of the day ; inasmuch as the subject is therein treated, on 
the one hand, in a less perfunctory mariner than is commonly done in 
works embracing the entire extent of Physical Geography, and, on the 
other, on a less dry and technical plan than appears to have been 
hitherto the rule in the larger treatises on the Geography of Plants 
which have come before the public.” 

The general plan or arrangement of the work is that of Meyen’s 
"Botanical Geography,’ and that has supplied the framework of the 
greater part, the botanical details being generally derived from other 
sources, and these sources are fully acknowledged in their appropriate 
places or in the Author’s Preface. The useful diagrams and maps are 
adapted from the best authorities, as are the characteristic features of 
vegetation in the plates ; but these plates, being executed by the same 
artist as those in Dr. Seemann’s book'^ lately noticed, are certainly no 
improvement on the originals. The UmlelUfercB (Tab. IV.), the Screw- 
Fine (Tab. IX.), the TaraFlant (Tab. X.), and (Tab. XII.), 

have not the shadow of a resemblance to the plants themselves. Here 
however the plates are placed opposite their respective descriptions. 

The work is divided into twelve heads or chapters, and the vegeta- 
tion of a certain zone is briefly treated of under each : — 1 . The Folar 
ZQ7ie, including all the lands above 73° of lat. 2. The Arctic (and 
Aniarctic') Zone^ bet-ween the Arctic (and Antarctic) Circle and 72°. 
3 . The Subarctic, from 58° to the last-mentioned zone. 4. The Colder 
Temperate Zone, from 45° to 58° of latitude. 5. The Warmer Tem- 
perate Zone, from 34° to 45° of latitude. 6. The Subtropical Zone, 
from the Tropics to 34° of latitude. 7. The Tfwpical Zone, from 15° 
of lat. to the Tropics. 8. The Equatorial Zone, including 15° of lat. 
on each side the equator. The 9th and last chapter is devoted to “ the 
distribution of British Plants, and their relations with the different 
Floras of the Continent,” on which subject the writings of Professor 
Forbes have been the Author’s chief guide. 


* Popular History of Palms. 
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Befinitiom of Mare or hitherto Undescrihed Austbalian Plants, 
chiefly collected within the houndaries of the Colony of Yictoria; hy 
Br. Perdinanb Government Botanist for the Colony 

of Yictoria. 

{Continued from y, 150.) 

Antennariaj Actina.) 

Scales of the involucre radiating. Heads of the fertile plants with 
several rows of female flowers in circumference, and with hermaphrodite 
ones in the centre. Heads of the sterile plants with only hermaphro- 
dite flowers, a few rarely fertile. Pappus at the extremity clavellate, 
with the exception of that of the female flowers, which is not thickened. 

113. Antennaria umcejps, F. Muell. ; depressed, rooting, densely fo- 
liate ; leaves subcoriaceous, somewhat rigid, channelled-linear, acute 
mucronulate, glabrous ; petioles clasping, scarious, woolly fringed ; 
flower-heads solitary, almost sessile; scales of the involucre glabrous, 
somewhat red, at the base green, the outer ones ovate, inner ones 
narrow- lanceolate, not radiating; pappus of the sterile flower-heads 
scabrous, very slightly thickened at the apex. 

Hab. On gravelly places near springs, or such as are subject to in- 
undations in the Munyang Mountains (5-6000 feet). 

A small tufted herb, of some resemblance with Raoulia iemdcatdis. 
The fertile flowers are yet unknown. 

114. Antennaria nubiyena,^ P. Muell. ; stems herbaceous, creeping, 
corynibose, short, upright, csespitose; leaves dense, flat, oblong or 
ovate-cuneate, somewhat acute, entire, spreading, clasping at the base, 
one-nerved, on both sides covered with a thin, appressed, silver-grey 
toment; flower-heads terminal, generally solitary, sessile; involucres 
hemispherico-campanulate ; its scales smooth, acute, entire, the middle 
ones lanceolate-oblong, white at the top; achenia tereti-obiong, sca- 
brous, 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Cohboras Mountains, covered 
nearly tliroughout the year with snow. 

A truly alpine species, like most others of this interesting genus, 
formerly not found represented in Australia, unless erroneously referred 
by Candolle to Gnaphalium (as G. catipes). 

EaouUa Tasmanica^ H.f., and Gnaphalium catipes^ DC. — Ed, 
von. Till. Y 
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115. Senecio mgus, F. Miiell. ; glabrous ; stem, suffruticose, with 
spreading branches ; inferior leaves large, pinnatisected, with generally 
two pairs of segments, which are long-lanceolate, acute, remotely and 
grossly toothed ; the terminal segment very large, trifid and toothed 
or laciniated ; upper leaves lanceolate, entire or trifid, tapering into a 
short petiole ; flower-heads panicled, with a conspicuous peduncle, and 
large lanceolate-linear bracteas ; scales of the almost bell- shaped invo- 
lucre ten to twelve, equal in length to the disc, acute, on the margin 
scarious, on the back with black papills ; ray spreading ; achenia gla- 
brous, angulate, furrowed, transversely rough, half as long as the 
pappus- 

Hab. Ill shady moist valleys of the Dandenong Ranges, of Mount 
Disappointment, and on the Delatite.^ 

A smaller variety {al 2 mtris)^ with thicker, more dissected leaves, oc- 
curs on the rocky summit of Mount Buller. 

XXIX. STYLIDEiE. 

116. Coleostylis Sonderi^ F. Muell. ; all over glandulonsly pilose ; 
stem simple or branched at the top, foliate ; leaves alternate, roundish 
heart-shaped or rhomboid, tbe uppermost sessile, the rest petiolate; 
pedicels axiUary, solitary, forming a terminal corymb ; basis of the co- 
rolla tubulose, 

Hab. On wet places near tbe Yiolet Creek, found by Mr. C. Wilhelmi. 

A neat little plant of the habit of C. JPreissiL 

117. Styiidium Toly2Jangiim) F. Muell. ; soboles 

numerous, thread-like j leaves all radical, crowded together in a dense 
globule, nearly terete, glabrous, bearing a terminal hair; interstinct 
scales wanting ; racemes few-flowered, corymbose or panicled, together 
with the scape glandulonsly pilose ; calyx five-parted ; lip with appen- 
dages ; faux of the corolla naked. 

Hab. In sandy, stony declivities of the Grampians, the Serra, and 
the Yictoria Ranges. 

An elegant little plant, quite of the habit of a Sawifraga. It is 
nearest related to S. piliferum, and in some degree also to S, saxifra- 
goides and S. assimile. 

XXX. Goobeniace.®. 

llS. Ydleja eonmta,^ F. Muell.; high, glaucous, smooth; stem 
* Tliis is probably the Tellega ganduTcefomiis of Allan CuTmingham, — E d. 
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iiprigM, dicliotomous, with bearded axils ; leaves all radical, elongate- 
lanceolate, one-nerved, entire, contracted in a petiole of equal length ; 
bracts very large, almost deltoid, acute, half concrete, entire ; segments 
of the calyx lanceolate and ovate, acuminate; style villose; seeds 
densely punctate, surrounded by a broad wing. 

IIab. On scrubby sand-hills towards the junction of the Murray and 
Murruinbidgee. 

This highly curious plant also possesses the tonic bitterness which I 
discovered in numerous species of Goodeniacem. 

XXXI. Epackideas. 

119. Leucopogon (Sect. Brq,chydachy%) Macraei, E. MuelL; tali, 
much branched; branchlets very little spreading, firm, velvety; leaves 
spreading, ovate or from a round base lanceolate, stalked, fiat, not 
mucronate, glabrous, above shining, in front ciliolate ; spikes terminal 
or below the apex, few-flowered, soon erect ; calyx and bracteoles blunt, 
ciliolated ; tube of the corolla hardly longer than the calyx ; anthers 
half-exserted ; style glabrous, enclosed ; drupe globose, red, generally 
four-celled, nearly dry. 

Hab. In valleys on the sources of the Mitta Mitta, near Mount 
Hotham and Mount La Trobe, as also along the torrents of the Cob- 
boras Mountains (5-6000 feet). 

This fine species is dedicated to Andrew M'Crae, Esq., as an ac- 
knowledgment for much support received from him in iny travels. 

120. Decaspora Clarhei, F. MuelL; stems short, diffused; branch- 
lets slightly downy; leaves thinly coriaceous, flat, oblong-lanceolate, 
acutish, three- or five-nerved, without a mucro, very much longer than 
the petiole, in front scabrous ; spikes few-flowered, corymbose, as long 
as or longer than the leaves ; faux of the large corolla bearded. 

Hab. In shady ravines at Mount Wellington, half-buried in decay- 
ing leaves; very rare. 

This elegant little shrub bears the name of Captain Andrew Clarke, 
the worthy President of the Philosophical Society, to whom the author 
is under manifold great obligations for promoting his researches. 

The four other species are endemic Tasmanian ones. The large 
bluish berries of this are eatable. 

XXXn. OLBAGEiE. 

121. Noteima F. MuelL ; arborescent; branchlets nearly te- 
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retCj glabrous ; leaves large, opaque, ovate or elongate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, gradually narrowed into the petiole, on both sides perfectly 
smooth and net-veined, not or indistinctly dotted, with entire or im- 
perfectly repand naargin ; racemes axillary or lateral, when flowering at 
least three times shorter than the leaves ; teeth of the calyx unequal ; 
stigma subsessile, bifid ; drupes large ovate. 

Hab. In woods of the eastern part of Gipps’ Land. 

It shows affinity as well to iV. lamifolia from New Zealand, as to iV. 
reticulata from eastern sub-tropical Australia. 

XXXIII. LoGANIACEiE. 

122. Mitrasacme (Sect. Lysigyue) distylis^ F. MuelL; annual, minute, 
glabrous; stem upright, simple or a little branched, smooth; leaves 
oblong-linear, somewhat carnulent; pedicels axillary and terminal, se- 
taceous, solitary, rarely two or three together, at least twice as long as 
the leaves ; calyx bell-shaped, very short, bilobed, not excelled in length 
by the corolla ; styles separated ; capsule enclosed ; seeds net-l‘eined. 

Hab. Around swamps near Mount William. 

In stature resembling Mitrasacme paradoxa^ but from this as well as 
ail the other species widely different in its disjoint styles. 

XXXIV. GENTIANEiE. 

123. Sebsea (§ Phyllocalyx) alhidiflora, F. Muell, ; leaves somewhat 
flesh}^ broad-ovate, the lower ones roundish, blunt, almost nerveless ; 
sepals indistinctly keeled, oblong, blunt, winged at the base ; . cyme 
simple, close ; lobes of the corolla four, whitish, ovate-oblong, blunt, 
half as long as the tube ; style short-exserted, with a bifid stigma. 

Hab. In saline pastures from Fort Phillip to Port Fairy, and at 
George Town in Tasmania. 

Approaches next in its characters to S. alhens, from South Africa. 

124. Limnanthemum crmiatum, F. Muell.; leaves cordate-orbiculate, 
cienate, obsoletely palmatinerved, above even, beneath densely glandu- 
lose; segments of the calyx narrow-lanceolate, less than half as long as 
the corolla, exceeding but little the length of the capsule ; segments of 
the yellow corolla on the margin and orifice fimbriate, inside longitudi- 
nally broad-cristate ; style thick, abbreviate; stigma with five lacerate 
wings ; hypogynous glands fimbriate; capsule polyspermous ; seeds 
ovate, Imvigate, hardly keeled. 
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Hab. In tranquil bends of the Murray Eiver, Murrumbidgee, and 
Mitta Mitta, and in the nearest lakes and, lagoons. 

A most handsome, and, with regard to its crenate leaves and the 
structure of the stigma, equally singular species. 

XXXV. Solanaceje. 

125. Solanum vescum^ F. Muell.; fruticose, unarmed, erect, smooth ; 
twigs winged 5 leaves large, sessile, long4anceolate, undivided or fur- 
nished towards the middle, on both sides, with one or two lanceolate 
segments ; calyx of the corymbose flowers to the middle five-cleft, 
with thick, subdeltoid, cuspidate, unkeeled lobes ; corolla smooth, some- 
what folded, violaceous, almost bell-shaped, with five very short lobes ; 
filaments thread-like, equal in length to the yellow, oblong anthers ; 
berries large, green, nearly globose. 

Hab. The Gunyang has been found, as far as I know, only yet in 
Gipps’ Land, where it occurs on sand-ridges around Lake Wellington, 
on the coast towards the mouth of the Snowy Eiver, on grassy hills at 
the Tamho, the Nicholson’s Eiver, and Clifton’s Morass, on the rich 
shady banks of the Latrobe Eiver, and near the Buchan Eiver. 

A shrub, with spreading branches, sometimes more than six feet high, 
but already in the first year producing flowers and fruits, by which 
means the plant appears then to be herbaceous. Branches woody, 
covered with a brownish-grey, wrinkled, and fissured bark. Leaves 
decurring along the twigs, hardly shining, beneath a little paler, gene- 
rally somewhat scabrous ; middle rib of the leaves and their segments 
above sharply prominent, beneath yet more protruding, and these semi- 
terete; the lateral nerves numerous, patent, and conjoined by veins. 
Corymbs axillary, few-flowered, either solitary or twin, sometimes cy- 
mose, sometimes racemose. Peduncles terete, often slightly angulate, 
from 1-2 inches long, rarely wanting. Pedicels as long as the pedun- 
cles, terete, solitary, gradually passing into the calyx. Calyx nearly 
campanulate, in age carnident; the teeth at length 3-3 lines long. 
Corolla tender, lilac-blue, nearly all times of an equal colour, but rarely 
outside with exception of the wing-like part greenish, undulate at the 
margin; the lobes either rounded or emarginate. Stamens considerably 
shorter than the corolla ; filaments very thin ; anthers If line long, 
opening at the apex, but also bmrsting more or less longitudinally. 
Style white, longer than the stamens. Stigma capitellate, biiohed. 
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Berries when perfectly ripe pulpy, sometimes above 1 inch long. Seeds 
ovate'-roiindish, compressed, with a grey net-like tissue. 

1S6. Solanum lacumrium, P. Muell,; armed all over with, setaceous- 
subulate, straight prickles ; stem dwarf, suffruticose, branched ; leaves 
petiolate, in circumference oblong-ovate, sinuate-pinnatifid, above con- 
spersed with stellate hair, at length calvescent, beneath as well as the 
branches covered with a thin grey toment; lobes of the leaves oblong, 
rounded-blunt, ivith entire margin; peduncles terminal, two- to six- 
flowered, aculeate; segments of the calyx acutish, deltoid-lanceolate; 
anthers yellow. 

Hab. In lagoons, which are dry during the summer season, near the 
junction of the Eiver Darling and Murray. 

It differs from Solammi cinereum (E. Br. Prodr. i. 446), the only one 
to which it hears similarity, in its blunt, entire leaf-lobes, which are, 
together with flowers and berries, considerably smaller, by almost con- 
stantly armed peduncles and pedicels, and by hardly cuspidate segments 
of the calyx. 

127. Solanum P. Mnell. ; unarmed; stems procumbent, 

suffruticose ; leaves on somewhat long petioles, ovate or narrow-ob- 
long, blunt, repand, entire, above pale green, laxly tomentellous, below 
clothed with a shineless, thin, grey toment; peduncles two- to five- 
flowered, generally surpassing the length of the petiole; calyx half as 
long as the corolla, carinulate, with triangular, acuminate segments; 
anthers yellow, slightly attenuate, surpassed in length by the style. 

Hab. Along the Wimmera, Avoca, and Murray Eivers ; thence 
through the desert-country as far as Lake Torrens, Spencer's and St. 
Vincent Gulfs. 

Allied to Solatium diantJiopkorum (Dunal Sol. 183), and to an un- 
desciibed species discovered in Central Australia by Captain Sturt, of 
which I subjoin the definition : — 

128. Solanum Shiriiammy~^. Muell,; stem upright, fruticose, scan- 
tily armed with short, acicnlar prickles; leaved on somewhat long peti- 
oles, lanceolate-oblong, blunt, entire, unarmed, above glabrescent, be- 
neath clothed with a very thin toment ; peduncles three- to five-flowered, 
generally surpassing the length of the petiole; calyx much shorter than 
the corolla, with triangular, acute teeth; anthers yellow, attenuate. 

Another species, brought from the interior of this island-continent 
by the same intrepid traveller, might be characterized as follows 
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1^9, Solannm oUgacantJmm, F. Mueil. ; stem upright, fruticose; 
branches beset with distantly scattered setaceo-subnlate prickles ; leaves 
small, cordate, obtuse, entire, on both sides as well as the branches 
covered with a very thin grey toment, hardly armed, short-stalked; 
peduncles two- or many-flowered, short; calyx half as long as the co- 
rolla, with deltoid, acute segments ; anthers yellow, excelled in length 
by the style. 

This species approaches to Solanum orbiculare (Punal, Syn. 27), from 
which it differs chiefly in its not shining toment, and its exact, heart- 
shaped, somewhat larger leaves. 

To complete my additions to the elaborate description, of more than 
nine hundred Bolamm species, published by Professor Dunal in the 
thirteenth volume of Candolle’s ■ Prodromus,’ I beg to add yet the 
diagnosis of an unknown South Australian species, having also given 
since an account of three others in Professor Schlechtendal’s ' Linnma’ 
(voL XXV. p. 432-434). 

180. Solanum simile, P. MuelL ; unarmed, smooth ; stem upright, 
suffruticose ; leaves narrow-lanceolate, elongate, entire or lobed at the 
base, thin-venose; corymbs lateral, few-flowered, simple or divided; 
segments of the half five-parted calyx rounded, apiculate ; berries glo- 
bose, nodding. 

Hab. On less fertile plains on the Murray and Angas River, on 
Spencer’s and St. Yincent Gulfs, and in Kangaroo Island. 

It is distinct from Solanum laciniatum in its constantly low stem, 
smallness of all parts, its never pinnatifid leaves, its shorter, nodding 
pedicels, and smaller, always spherical berries. 

I conclude these contributions towards the Australian Solanem with 
the remark, that this Order received, by the first and ever-memorable 
expedition of the unfortunate Dr. Leichhardt, the addition of the genus 
Datura (in Datura Leicliliardtii), and by the researches of Dr. Behr, the 
additional genus Lyckmi (in L. Australe), both unnoticed not only in 
the golden ‘ Prodromus’^of R. Brown, but also in Dunal’s monograph, 
published in 1852. 

XXXYI. BOEAGINEiE. 

131. Heliotr opium lacunarium,^ stems herbaceous, upright 
or procumbent, appressed-hairy ; leaves somewhat long, petiolate, ob- 
long or lanceolate-ovate, nearly blunt, entire, not rugose, on both sides 
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scabrous, beneath along the margin and nerve pilose; spikes ternate, 
geminate or solitary, ebracteate ; segments of the calyx snbeqnai to 
each other, of the length of the corolla-tube; caryopsides subovate, 
rugose, glabrous. 

Hab. Around the lagoons, and in low localities on the Murray, 
XXXYII. LABIATiE. 

13 S. Prostanthera spinosa, F. MuelL; branches numerous, spreading, 
hispid ; twigs short, spinescent, foliate at the base ; leaves lanceolate 
or roundish-ovate, acute, enthe or repand, glabrous or below imper- 
fectly hairy ; peduncles thin, axillary, solitary, surpassing twice the 
length of the calyx, at the middle bibracteate ; calyx sparingly hispid, 
its lips entire, the lower one hardly longer ; corolla of lilac-colour, out- 
ward but little hairy; longer spur of the anthers exceeding nearly 
twice the cell, the other abbreviate. 

Hab. On springs and irrigated rocks in the Grampians. 

This species is remarkable for its prickly branch lets. 

13 S. Prostanthera coccinea^ P. Muell. ; branches hirtellous ; leaves 
small, somewhat thick, with reflexed apex, linear-oblong or simply 
linear, blunt, flat or on the margin slightly recurved, hairy-scabrous, 
at length glabrescent, in the axils fasciculate ; flowers near the top of 
the twigs axillary ; peduncles a little shorter than the calyx, which is, 
with exception of the ciliolate margin, glabrous, its lips entire, the 
lower one a little longer ; corolla red, three times longer than the 
calyx, somewhat hairy, its upper lip longest; spurs of the anthers 
adnate, the longer one hardly as long as the ceil. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub on the Murray, on St. Yincent’s and 
Spencer’s Gulf. 

A low, diffuse bush, allied to P. miGTophylh (A. Gunn., in Benth, 
Lab. p. 454). 

134. Prostanthera euryUoides, '^, Muell. ; branches puberulous ; 
leaves thick, very small, glabrous, linear-oblctig, entire, slightly con- 
cave,— -the younger ones fasciculate, those surrounding the flowers broad 
ovate ; flowers axillary, solitary, on short peduncles ; the lower lip of 
the glabrous calyx nearly retuse, little exceeding the rounded upper lip ; 
longer spur of the anthers surpassing the length of the cell. 

Hab. In the Mallee Scrub towards the mouth of the Murray Eiver, 

Eesembles in habit Euryhia lepidophylla. 
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135. W semfoUa,'F. Muell. ; erect; stems densely hirsute ; 
leaves about six in a whorl, crowded, spreading, lanceolate-linear, acute, 
sessile, with revolute margins, above glabrescent and scabrous, beneath 
as well as the calyces hirsute ; flowers white, axillary, nearly sessile, 
forming on the top of the twigs a foliate spike ; calyces to the middle 
divided, hardly as long as the leaves ; its segments lanceolate-subulate. 

Hab. On rocks in the Buffalo Eanges and on the summit of Mount 
Buller. 

136. Westringia violacea, F. Muell.; leaves three in a whorl or rarely 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, awn|ess, with slightly recurved margins, 
glabrous on both surfaces or beneath along the rib hairy, above dotted - 
scabrous ; pedicels, calyces, and twigs appressed-hairy ; bracteoles 
linear-subulate, four or five times shorter than the calyx; teeth of the 
calyx lanceolate, acuminate, hardly longer than its tube ; corolla viola- 
ceous, puberulous. 

137. Westringia Grevillina, F. Muell. ; leaves three in a whorl, co- 
riaceous, broad-linear, spreading, acute, with revolute margin, above 
smooth, beneath as well*' as calyces and branchlets more or less grey 
velvet-hairy; teeth of the calyx much shorter than its tube; corolla 
velvet-hairy. 

Hab. On the rocky coast of the Port Lincoln District, C. WilhelmL 

Nearest in its affinity to W. dmrea. 

{To he continued^ 


Decades of Fungi ; hy the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LV.-LVI. 

(With Plates V., VL, IX., X.) 

Mo Negro Fungi. 

{Contmued from 

541. P. (Mesopus) pa7isiis,TL. s. ; pileo orbicnlari latissiroe umbiiicato 
tenui rigid 0 radiatim ingoso bneatoque, brunneo, zonis crebris obscn- 
rioribus subtiiiter pruinoso, margine arcuato; stipite tenui brunneo 
pruinoso ; liymenio caudido, poris punetiformibus, contextu paliido 
zonato. Spruce, n. 205. ^ 

Hab. On wood. Pannre. ■ 

VOL. VIII. 2: 
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Pileus 2-| inches across, orbicular, sometimes attaclied behind, broadly 
umbilicate, marked with a few radiating ridges and numerous raised 
lines, brown, painted with many darker zones ; margin arched. Stem 
3 inches high, ^ of an inch thick, straight, nearly even, brown, prui- 
nose ; hymeniuni white ; pores punctiform. 

A very beautiful and distinct species. 

54j 2. P. (Mesopus) parfAtus, n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo infundibuli™ 
formi e basi smpius sursum diviso zonato riifo-variegato lineato, m,ar- 
gine lacerato-lobato ; stipite elongate umbrino pruinoso ; hymenio niveo; 
poris mediis acie prominente. Spruce, ^n. 20, 200. (Tab. X. fig. 1.) 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas, Panure. February, 1853. 

Pileus 3-3 inches across, thin, coriaceous, infundibuliform, split up- 
wards from the base, and sometimes entirely divided, variegated with 
red-brown tints, zoned, rough with fine lines; margin lobed and 
jagged. Stem 4-6 inches high, 1-| line thick, umber, opaque, finely 
pruinose. Hymenium snow-white when fresh, acquiring a slight ochra- 
ceous tinge in drying. Pores of an inch across, angular ; dissepiments 
rather rigid ; edge projecting ; sometimes the edges of several pores are 
united and raised above the transverse partition so as to form linear 
compound sinuses ; where they are most perfect they are hexagonal. 

/3. cuneatus. Spruce, n. 180. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas, Panure. March, 1853. 

The pileus is 5 inches across, and split up from the very base so as 
to form a large wedge-like expansion. Though on a larger scale, I 
can see no distinction. (Tab. X. fig. 1. F, partUm, nat. size.) 

543. P. (Mesopus) remtus, n. s. ; pileo ex infundibuliformi lateral!, 
lobato vel subintegro crenulato tenui rigido-papyraceo badio rufo-lineato 
rugoso glabro ; stipite elongato umbrino pruinoso ; hymenio albido, 
ports angulatis parvis. Spruce, n. 169. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. February, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 1-3 inches broad, infundibuliform, at length lateral, of a rich 
red-bay, slightly zoned and variegated, rough with little raised innate 
lines, sometimes so much so as to be rugose ; thin, rigiclo-papyraceous. 
Stem 4-6 inches high, |-1 line thick, pale umber, pruinose. Hyme- 
nium pale umber. Pores tender when young, gradually expanding into 
regular hexagonal cavities yj-s- of an inch broad, sometimes produced 
on a part only of the hyraenial surface, as if they were a secondary 
growth ; edge regular, entire. 
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Allied to the last, but with much smaller pores. In one specimen 
there is not a trace of pores, insomuch that it looks like a Stereum. 

^ P. (Mesopus) lieteromorplm^^ Lev. in Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Leb. 1846, 
p. 123. Spruce, n. 16, 33, 54. 

Hab. On dead wood and on the ground in Caatingas. Pannre. 

544. P. (Mesopus) cassiaecolor, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari tenui rigido 
coriaceo umbilicato opaco' glabro cinnamomeo crebri-zonato-sulcato ; 
stipite tenui irregulari ; hymenio cinnamomeo ; poris minutis angulatis ; 
contextu subconcolori. Spruce, n. 189. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Pileus 2 inches across, orbiculai% thin, coriaceous, rather rigid, cin- 
namon-brown, not shining, nmbiiicate, marked with numerous concen- 
tric furrows and zones. Stem compound, cylindrical, 3 inches high, |- 
of an inch thick, rather irregular, brown, pruinose. Hymenium bright 
cinnamon ; pores minute, yjo- across, angular. 

Resembling in some respects P. lietemmorphis^ but distinguished at 
once by its bright hymenium. 

545. P. (Mesopus) frocerus^ n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo infundi- 
buliformi rufo-badio zonato ; stipite procero rigido umbrino fasciato ; 
poris punctiformibus ocellatis, trama sulcata ; contextu umbrino. Spruce, 
n* 165. 

Hab. On the ground. PanurA March, 1853. 

Pileus 2 inches across, infundibuliform, thin, rigid, coriaceous, red- 
bay, with two or three zones. Stem 14 inches high, i inch thick, some- 
what compressed, umber, dilated above, pruinose, marked with browner 
bands. Hymenium dirty white, inclining to cinereous; pores puncti- 
form ; edge slightly sulcate. 

There are but two specimens of this, in dilferent stages of growth ; 
the younger has a yellower tint. There are rudiments in the older 
specimen of three additional stems. 

546. P- (Mesopus) xylodes^ n. s.; pileo tenui coriaceo umbilicato 
umbrino zonis plurimis picto sublmvi, margiiie arcuato; stipite gracili 
concolori pruinato; hymenio cinereo-iimbrino ; poris punctiformibus, 
trama leviter sulcata ; contextu umbrino. Spruce, n. 42. 

Hab. On the ground and amongst decaying leaves in Caatingas. 
Panure. ■' 

Pileus li-3| inches across, orbicular, thin, coriaceous, smooth, nearly 
even, umber-brown, painted with very numerous and often delicate 
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zones, so as to resemble tlie section of some dicotyledonous wood ; mar- 
gin arclied. Stem 2-3 inciies high, 1-2 lines thick, tolerably regular, of 
the same colour as the pileus, pruinose. Hymenium cinereoifs-umber ; 
pores punctiform ; edge tomentoso-granulated ; trama slightly grooved. 

A very beautiful species. The pileus is rather dull in appearance ; 
but possibly when growing may have a shining sericeous aspect. 

547. P. (Mesopus) owplialodes^ n. s. ; pileo orbiculari crassiusculo 
convexG umbilicato rugoso zonato hepatico \ stipite gracili quandoque 
furcato i hymenio cinereo ; poris punctiformibus, acie pruinosa; trama 
impressa ; contextu albo zonato. Spruce, n. 32, 194. 

Hab. On the ground, more rarely on trunks, in Caatingas. Panure. 

Pileus 1—2 inches across, moderately thick, convex, umbiiicate, 
liver-coloured, sometimes with a yellowish tinge, rugose and lineate ; 
edge entire or crenate. Stem 4-6 inches high, 1-2 lines thick, some- 
times forked, pale brown, pruinose, rooting. Hymenium concave, 
cinereous ; pores punctiform, their edge pruinose, with the trama 
slightly grooved, terminating abruptly. The stem sometimes sinks 
deeply into the hymenium. 

Those individuals with a yellowish tint have a smoother pileus and 
are more frequently zoned ; the hymenium too is not cinereous ; still I 
believe them to be the same species, because there is a specimen pre- 
cisely intermediate, with the colours of the former and the sculpture of 
the latter, and both are intermixed. The variety may be called P. 
omphalodes, var. fuhaster. 

548. P. (Mesopus) ocellatus, n. s.; pileo orbiculari convexo hepatico 
zonato sublsevi radiatoque rugoso, opaco I. sericeo, nitido ; stipite gra- 
cili ; hymenio convexo cinereo ; poris ocellatis ; trama ieviter sulcata ; 
contextu sericeo cinnamomeo. Spruce, n. 192. (Tab. X. fig. 3.) 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. February, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus li-3 inches across, convex, umbiiicate, liver-brown, some- 
times shining, sometimes opaque, even or radiato-rugose, zoned, con- 
vex, thin, coriaceous. Stem 4-7 inches high, i-1 line thick, sometimes 
compound above, umber, pruinose. Hymenium cinereous ; pores punc- 
tiform, with a white edge ; trama slightly grooved. Substance of pileus 
silky, bright cinnamon-red. 

This could scarcely be distinguished from P. omphalodes without at- 
tending to the texture, which is totally different. (Tab. X. fig. 3. P. 

ocellakis^ nat. size.) 
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549. P. (Mesopus) exllis^ n. s. ; pileo orbicular! tenui umbilicato 
mfo-badio zouato rugosiusculo ; stipite gracili umbrino priiiiioso ^ bj- 
menio cinereo ; poris punctiformibus, trama le?iter sulcata; contextu 
pallido. Spruce, n. 31. 

Hab. On tlie ground. Panure. 

Pileus 1 incli across, orbicular, thin, coriaceous, umbilicate, liver, 
coloured, zoned, slightly wrinkled, substance pallid. Stem four inches 
or more high, scarcely a line thick, umber, pruinose. Hymeniuni 
cinereous ; pores punctiform, with the trama slightly sulcate. 

Differs from P. ocellatus in the pale colour of its substance, smaller 
size, etc. : it is closely allied, but on a more delicate scale. 

550. P. (Mesopus) Farmula, n. s. ; pileo tenui papyraceo orbiculari 
umbilicato lobato 1. crenato nitidiusculo rufo-badio zonato ; stipite gra- 
cili umbrino pruinoso ; hymenio ex albido brunneolo ; poris minutis 
subangulatis ; contextu pailide umbrino. Spruce, n. 34. 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. Panure. 

Pileus 1-2 inches across, thin, papyraceous, umbilicate or some- 
times infundibuliform, red-bay, painted with many zones, tolerably 
even ; margin lobed or crenate. Stein 3-7 inches high, 2 lines 
thick, umber, pruinose, sometimes fasciculate, even or nodulose, often 
rooting deeply. Hymenium at fii-st nearly white, then tinged with 
brown; pores minute, of an inch across, slightly angular, not 
sulcate ; substance pale nmber. 

551. P. (Mesopus) maramioides^ n. s. ; pusillus ; pileo orbiculari 
infundibuliformi badio zonato, margiiie crenato ; stipite graciBimo ; 
hymenio e pallido cinerascente ; poris minutis subangulatis. Spruce, 
11 . 21 , 77 . 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. Panure. k very common 
species. 

Pileus -|~f of an inch across, thin papyraceous, infundibuliform, 
bay, zoned, smooth ; margin crenate. Stem l-i-3|- inches high, -1—1 
line thick, umber, pruinose, often forked, rooting. Hymeniiim at first 
pale then cinereous ; pores minute, of an inch across. 

This is closely allied to P. Farmula^ but it does not appear to be 
merely a dwarf state of that species. The pileus is essentially infundi- 
buliform, the pores are smaller, and their tint different. It is a very 
elegant production. 

Ho. 6 is a distinct species, which I have named in my herbarium P, 
Hetipes, but I have not sufficient materials to establish its characters. 
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552. P. (Mesopiis) hypoplastus, n. s. ; pileo orbiculari rigido ligneo 
profunde umbilicato opaco bmnneo zonis obsciirioribus crebris picto 
Isevij margine repando ; stipite cylindrico tenui laccato sursum com- 
presso dilatato; liymenio albido; poris punctiformibiis ; contextu albo. 
Sprace, n. 53. 

Hab. Panure, with n. 205. 

Pileus 2 1 inches across, orbicular, very deeply umbilicate, hard, woody, 
though rather thin, opaque brown, nearly even, painted with numerous 
darker zones. Stem inches high, i of an inch thick, straight, 
laccate, deep red-brown, dilated at the apex and compressed. Hyme- 
nium concave, nearly white ; pores punctiform, abruptly ending where 
the stem enters the pileus. 

The above is described from the most perfect specimen, which was 
placed with n. 205, a very different species. Under n. 53 was sent 
another specimen, with a lateral pileus, but with the stem remarkably 
dilated above ; so different however in general appearance that it might 
easily have been considered as distinct, though an attentive examina- 
tion shows its identity with the other. 

553. P. (hiesopus) diaholicus^ n. s. ; pileo crassiusculo I'igido um- 
bilicato depress©, primum subtiliter velutino, cito glabrescente, mar- 
gine primum iiitegro, demum crenato lobato ; stipite cyliiidrico sub- 
laccato Imvi, disco orbiculari affixo ; hymenio brunneo postice libero ; 
poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 195, 

Hab. On dead trunks. February, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 4-6 inches broad, umbilicate, depressed, at first minutely 
velvety in the centre, but soon becoming smooth and shining, deep 
bay, sometimes producing new pilei from its surface, entire or strongly 
lobed and crenate; edge in young specimen erect, but afterwards 
arched. Stem 3 inches or more high, i inch thick, of the same 
colour as the pileus, with a smooth, rigid, almost laccate cuticle, firm, 
solid, cylindrical. Hymenium dark umber, free behind and separate 
from the stem ^ pores punctiform, very minute. 

Allied to P. varius, but most distinct. 

554. P. (Mesopus) riifo-airatus, n. s. ; pileo tenui orbiculari um- 
bilicato pruinoso velutino glabrescente radiatim lineato rufo ; stipite 
tenui ; hymenio pallido ; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, ii. 196. 

Hab. On decayed trunks of trees. Panure. 

Pileus It inch broad, at first reddish umber, clothed with short, 
pale, velvety pubescence, then smooth, deep red-brown, umbilicate. 
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marked with radiating lines. Stem slender, 2-3 inches high, 1 line 
thick, irregular, here and there nodulose, nearly black. Hymenium 
pale j pores punctiform, ending abruptly round the swollen tip of the 
stem ; interstices plane. 

Differs from P. diaholiciis in its slender habit, thinner pileus, more 
slender stem, which is not attached by a disciform base. It is closely 
allied but certainly distinct. 

555. P. (Mesopus) m^iiicosus^ n. s. ; pileo orbiculari umbilicato atro- 
rufo vernicoso polito radiatim lineato; stipite gracili atro; hymenio 
brunneo ; poris apice contractis interstitiis depressis. Spruce, n. 50. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

Pileus about 2 inches across, umbilicate, moderately thick, rigid, 
dark rufous, with an indistinct zone, shining as if varnished, marked 
with radiating lines ; edge thin, lobed or crenate. Stem slender. If 
inch high, 1 line thick, rigid, black. Hymenium brown ; pores decur- 
rent but ending abruptly ; orifice contracted ; interstices depressed. 

Evidently allied to the foregoing species, but differing in the var- 
nished pileus and contracted pores. 

^ P. (Mesopus) oUectam, fierk., Hook. Lond. Joura. vol. iv. p. 51. 
Spruce, n. 15. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Besides the ordinary form there is one on a far larger scale. Pileus 
2 inches across. Stem 3f inches high. Beautifully velvety. 

One individual from Ceylon is nearly as large. 

556. P. (Mesopus) luteo-niiidus^ n. s. ; pileo rugoso luteo sericeo- 
nitente irregulari-lobato crebri-zonato primum subvelutino ; stipite 
deformi spongioso-vestito; poris punctiformibus luteo-olivaceis. Spruce, 
n. 51. 

Hab. On the ground. Panurl 

Pileus 2 inches across, convex, orbicular, sometimes depressed, yel- 
lowish at first, finely velvety, then shining with a sericeous aspect, 
irregular, rugose, lobed. Stem 2 inches or more high, an inch 
thick, often compressed, clothed with spongy down of the colour of the 
pileus, Plymenium olive-yellow ; pores decurrent, punctiform. 

In the style of P\ tomentosus^ but very distinct. Occasionalij the 
stem is divided above proliferously. 

557- P. (Pleuropus) passerinus, n. s. • pileo primum spathnlato- 
flabelliformi rubro-badio nitido demum connato-cupulseformi umbrino; 
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stipite gracillimo ; hymenio ex albo nmbriao ; poris minutissimis. (Tab. 
Xfig.S.) 

Hab. In Caatingas. Fautire. 

Pileus 1“2 inckes across, at first spatkulato-fiabelliform, then truly 
flabellifomi, and at lengtk cup-skaped from tke confluence of the edges, 
deep bay, skining, nearly CTen. Stem 8 inckes or more kigk, not a 
line tkick, irregular. Hymenium at first wkite, tken umber ; pores 
of an inck across, subkexagonal. 

Allied to P. renatus, wkick kas larger pores. In both the pores 
seem tender. (Tab. X. fig. 2. P. ^assmnus^ mt. size.) 

558. P. (Pleuropus) macer, n. s. ; pileo reniformi rigido coriaceo 
kepatico subzonato ; margine integro ; stipite elongate umbrino prui- 
noso sursum nigrescente; kymenio concavo brunneo; poris pimcti- 
formibus, trama sulcata ; contextu pallido subluteo. 

Hab. Panure. 

Pileus IJ inck across, reniform, entire, rigid, coriaceous, deep liver- 
coloured, smooth, with two or three zones ; substance pallid, inclining 
to yellow. Stem 9 inckes kigk, 2 lines thick, umber, pruinose, be- 
coming black or bay above, especially at tke apex. Hymenium con- 
cave, brownish ; pores punctiform, ocellate. Trama slightly sulcate. 

This is evidently distinct from P. ocellatus in its yellowish not red- 
dish substance, and other points. Unfortunately there is but a single 
specimen. 

559. P. (Pleuropus) palliduSi n. s. ; pileo suberoso convexo reni- 
foimi pallido zonis crebris notato ; stipite lateral! umbrino pruinoso ; 
kymenio leviter umbrino concavo. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. Spruce. 

Pileus 8 inches across, hard, corky, reniform, convex, pallid, marked 
with numerous darker zones ; margin obtuse, nearly entire. Stem 2 
inches high, -I of an inch thick, rather irregular. Hymenium of the 
same colour as tke pileus. 

A beautiful species, resembling JPolyporus Camerarim. 

560. P. (Pleuropus) Imnneo-pictus^ n. s. ; pileo convexo reniformi 
radiato-rugoso brunneolo zonis crebris sulcisque concentricis picto sub- 
sericeo ; stipite laterali umbrino pruinoso sursum dilatator kymenio 
pallide umbrino-brunneolo ; contextu cinnamomeo. Spruce, n. 55. 

Hab. On dead wood, Panure. 

Pileus 2 inckes across, reniform, convex, corky, slightly radiate- 
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rugose, brownish, painted with many darker zones, which are some- 
times deeply impressed ; substance cinnamon-coloured. Stem nearly 
3 inches high, of an inch thick, compressed, straight, slightly uneven, 
umber, pruinose, strongly dilated above. Hymenium concave, pale 
brownish umber, distinctly defined all round the dilated apex of the 
stem. Apices of tubes papular, with a central aperture. 

A very beautiful Fungus, allied to P. pallidus, but with many dis- 
tinct characters. 

{To he continued.) 


BOTANICAL INFOEMA.TION. 


Mr. Spruce in Feru. 

By letters recently received from the enterprising botanist and travel- 
ler Mr. Spruce, dated December 25, 1855, we find that he has reached 
Tarapoto, on the Huallaga, in Peru. His immediately previous letters 
were from Turimaguas, “ from which place,” he writes, “ I did not get 
away till the end of June, and on the 21st reached the end of my long 
voyage. Yurimaguas has the most equable temperature I have any- 
where experienced, the thermometer sometimes not varying more than 
3° in twenty-four hours ; but I have found no place so relaxing, and 
the addition of a severe attack of diarrhcea and catarrh had reduced me 
pretty low when I left. Periodic returns of this diarrhoea and ulcerated 
feet, caused by walking in the cold water of mountain streams, are the 
chief inconveniences I have experienced at Tarapoto. In other respects 
I am more agreeably placed than anywhere previously in my South 
American wandeiings. I am among magnificent scenery and an inter- 
esting vegetation, and there are a few pleasant people with wdiom to 
converse. The pampa, or plain, of Tarapoto is a sort of amphitheatre, 
entirely surrounded by hills, and so large that London might be set 
down on it ; its position is in the lower angle of the confluence of the 
Mayo and Huallaga, and the town itself is about three leagues from 
the latter river. The hills are an ofllshoot from the main ridge of the 
Andes, and, from being watered by the Mayo and its tributaries, 
I must call them, for want of a better name, the Mayensian Andes. 
The ridges rise to some 3000 feet above the Pampa, and some 
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points are probably miicli higher. In a future letter I may perhaps 
sketch more minutely the geographical and other features of Tara- 
poto. Good botanizing ground is unfortunately rather distant. The 
Pampa either is or has been wholly under cultivation, with the ex- 
ception of the precipitous banks of the rivulets, and it is a long way 
across it to the foot of the hills. The summits of the hills have most 
of them never been reached, and they are clad with the same dense 
forest as the Amazon, showing rarely scattered bald, grassy places, 
called ^ pajonales" or ‘ pastosP Where there are no tracks one must 
ascend by the beds of the streams, all of which, including the Huallaga, 
have the peculiarity of being, as the Peruvians say, boxed in (e?2m- 
jomdo) between steep walls of rock, w’'here they issue from the hills. 
These steep narrows are called ' Pongos,’ and often include falls and 
rapids j they are rich places for Ferns, but it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous getting along them, now and then scrambling over large slippery 
rocks which block up the passage, or wading up to the middle through 
dark holes, with the water below 70 °. An exploration of one of these 
places generally costs me a week’s suffering in the feet. I have at last 
got into a Fern country, and have already gathered more species than 
in all my Brazilian and Yenezuelan ti'avels. Mosses also are more 
abundant, and there is a greater proportion of large species. Among 
the flowers I believe you will find a good share of novelty. I expect I 
liave two new genera of Ruhiacece, both very flne things, one of them 
allied to CalT/copJiylhm, but with large flowers, almost like those of 
Henriquezia. There are new things also in several other tribes. The 
general character of the vegetation is, as might be expected, interme- 
diate between that of the valley of the Amazon and of its alpine sources. 
As evidences of an approach to cooler regions, and to a Flora more 
European in its afiinities, I may mention having met here, for the first 
time in my American travels, a Horsetail, a Poppy, a Bramble, a 
Crosswort, and a Ranunculus (a minute species, trailiiig over moss by 
mountain-streams, and looking cpiite like a Ilydrocotpk) , The Ferns 
may possibly include some new species, especially among the larger 
ones, which are likely enough to have been passed over on account of 
their biilkiness. The fronds of one of these are twenty-two feet in 
length, though it never shows more than a rudimentary caudex ; its 
affinity seems to be with Cyathea. In my collection are a good many 
species of Meniscium, Bamllia, Blplazium, LUohrochia^ 
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Amimia^ etc., together with several pretty Selagi7ieUas, aud au Adder’s- 
tongixe. A small species of G-mm^yiitis, growing on trees in the moun- 
tains, is very odoriferous when dry, and the Indian women put it in 
their hair, calling it Asbimia. 

These things have not been got together without greater trouble 
than I had calculated on. I expected to find roads on which I could 
take long journeys with mules ; but though there are a few mules, there 
are no roads on which they can be taken with cargoes. Between Moyo- 
bamba and the Huailaga ail cargoes must be carried on Indians’ backs, 
and indeed throughout the eastern slope of the Cordillera the roads 
rarely .admit of any other mode. The number of Indians is constantly 
diminishing, and barely suffices for the ordinary traffic of the district. 
I have ridden a few times across the Pampa to the hills ; but for longer 
excursions this mode does not suit. The journey alluded to at the 
opening of my letter was to visit a mountain lying beyond the Mayo, 
at two days’ journey from Moyobamba and three from Tarapoto. It is 
called the Campana, from some fancied resemblance to a bell, and the 
road crosses it at about 8500 feet*'^ (by barometer) above the plain of 
Tarapoto ; but there is a peak to northward of the pass rising lOOO 
feet hig:her. It differs notably from the adjacent mountains by being 
nearly all Fasto, only the valleys and ravines towards its base being 
filled with forest, in which abundance of Palms are conspicuous. The 
only habitation there is a cJiacra on the side next Moyobamba, at 1500 
feet below the Pass, and with no other dwelling nearer than a day’s 
journey. Here I established myself with a stock of paper and with 
provisions for three weeks, which I had taken the necessary precaution 
of carrying with me from Tarapoto. My cargoes loaded five men on 
the way thither and six on the return, I have reason to be satisfied 
xvith my success at the Campana ; and I should probably have brought 
away more specimens, had not my host, a few days after my arrival, 
been severely bitten by a snake, the cure of whom prevented my 
leaving the house far for several days. 

“ I have been most put about here for materials of which to make 
boxes, as such things as boards are not to be had. The only use the 
inhabitants have for a board is to make a door ; and this is either cut 
out of some old canoe or they cut down a tree in the forest, roughly 
carve out a door from it on the spot, and bring it home on their backs. 

Perliaps 5000 feet above the sea, but I have no barometric readings below the 
inoulli of Ibe Rio Negro. 
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i’or other purposes, such as benches, shelves, bedsteads, etc., the never- 
failing Cam brava {Cynerium saccJiaroides) is all they require. After 
trying in vain to buy hoards, I went to two posts on the Huallaga, and 
in each of them bought an old canoe. I had then to go again with a 
carpenter to cut them up into pieces of a convenient size, which had to 
be conveyed to Tarapoto on Indians’ backs, and afterwards laboriously 
adzed down into something like boards. All this, with the trouble of 
looking up Indians, the making of two boxes and preparing boards for 
other two, left me little leisure for anything else for the space of near a 
month. 

“ Supposing that all is right, I propose extending my stay at 
Tarapoto to a little over the twelvemonth, say to somewhere in Au- 
gust. I shall thus be able to gather a few things which illness and 
fatigue obliged me to leave at the time of my arrival. I have been on 
the top of three mountains, and their vegetation is so nearly identical 
that I should hardly find work at Tarapoto for a second year. Mathews 
was five months at Tarapoto, where he is said to have gathered very 
few plants, and only in the Pampa. Moyobamba he was accustomed 
to visit every year, but Chachapoyas was his residence. I have endea- 
voured to explore the places which I know he did not, but I cannot 
expect much novelty if I follow his track to the Cordillera. There are 
three courses open to me from Tarapoto ; one is to go towards the 
coast (by Moyobamba, Chachapoyas, etc.), which, for the reason just 
mentioned, is not to be thought of ; the second is to ascend the liua- 
liaga to Hiianuco, a perilous voyage of from four to six weeks, where 
every year numbers of cargoes are lost, and only light goods can be 
taken. The immediate vicinity of Huanaco is all cultivated j but the 
highest mountains of Peru are accessible from thence, and the frigid 
lake of Lauricocha, the soui'ce of the Amazon ; but I presume this 
district has been much explored, as it is far more easily reached from 
Lima than from here. The last course is to descend the Huallaga, and 
then (unless I go direct home) ascend to Quito either by the Pastaza 
or Napo. There is a Quitenian at Tarapoto who has several times 
made the voyage to Quito by both these routes, and who talks of 
going again next autumn. I am strongly inclined to accompany him, 
notwithstanding that I must thus again risk a painful and dangerous 
voyage. In five or six weeks from Tarapoto I could reach Harnbato 
or Eiobainba, whence to Quito is but a few days. By the Napo I 
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should be longer, as the ascent of this river alone takes two months. 
Nothing bulky could be taken either way, nor would it be necessary, 
as paper and everything else can easily be obtained at Quito. Not- 
withstanding so many travellers have visited Quito, I am certain it is 
still the most splendid station for a botanist in South America. Pi- 
chincha and the immediate neighbourhood have no doubt been well 
explored, but the eastern slopes of Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, etc., seem 
still unvisited, and it is such a fine thing to have head-quarters where 
every necessary can be promptly obtained. The mere circumstance of 
being where bread was abundant and cheap would make an immense 
difference in excursions of several weeks. Here there is neither bread 
nor farinha, but in their stead plantains, of which a man eats up all 
he can carry in three days. 

“My Cryptogamic collection is daily increasing in value, and at 
Quito would be doubtless much enriched. I should like to ascertain 
whether there would be a sale in England and on the Continent for 
forty sets of the Cryptogamia (Ferns, Mosses, Hepaticm, Lichens, and 
Fungi) of Equatorial America at 30«s. the hundred, the specimens 
being ail carefully named. I intend to consult also Mr. Mitten (when 
I can find time to write to him), who I dare say would assist me in the 
distribution of the Cryptogania in the same way as you do of the 
flowers. In the case of buyers being secure for these, it might be 
worth my while to make Quito my residence for some years. It would 
of course be ■ optional to subscribers to limit themselves to certain 
tribes of the Oryptogamia, It is needless to add that I should con- 
tinue to collect the most interesting FJianerogamia, 

“E. Spruce.’' 
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Geographte Botanique Baisonn^e, ou Exposition des Faits priu- 
cipmx et des Lois concermnt la Bistrihtitmi GiograpJdytie des Flautes 
de dipoque actmlle; qmr M. Alph. be Candolle. 2 vols, Svo. Paris. 
{Coutimied fro?M p, 1^7’) 

Chapter 18 is devoted to the distribution of the species of a genus 
in the area occupied by the genus. 

Chapter II. On the. Area .or Extent of Surface occupied by Genera. 
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Chattel' 15. On the Origin and Duration of Genera : and the changes 
that their habitats are undergoing at the present epoch. 

Chapter 16. On the Geographical Position of Painilies ; on their 
limits, and on the general character of the countries they occupy. 

Chapter 17. On the Distribution of the Plants belonging to a Family 
in the area the family occupies, and on the comparison of different 
Families from this point of view. 

Chapter 1%. On the Area occupied by Families. 

Much curious matter is introduced into several of the above Chapters, 
though the subjects to which they refer are not treated" in the same 
manner or spirit that the previous ones are. They are all of too frag- 
mentary a character to admit of any general conclusions being drawn 
from them j they are also so much broken up into articles with dif- 
ferent headings, under many of which the same kind of information is 
repeated in reference to the speciality of which the article treats, as to 
be rather confusing. In those especially devoted to the distribution of 
ITatural Orders it appears to us that the extremely different opinions 
entertained by botanists as to the limits of the Orders themselves is an 
obstacle to any results being obtained, except from a tabulation of the 
genera and species of the whole vegetable kingdom upon two distinct 
plans ; one under the fewest. Natural Orders under which they can be 
arranged, and the other under the greatest number into which they 
have been divided. 

M. de Candolle, however, probably conceives that the usually ac- 
cepted Natural Orders are capable of better limitation than we do. 
This is in accordance with his theory that genera are more natural 
assemblages of species than species are of individuals, and that the 
higher we ascend in the scale the better limited are the groups. Now, 
though it is very true that although in the present state of our know- 
ledge the structural and physiological distinctions found to exist be- 
tween Phmnogams and Cryptogams are absolute, those between Monoco- 
tyledons and Dicotyledons very nearly so, and that Gymnosperms and 
Angiosperms are well structurally marked, we do not find that the Na- 
tural Orders of these great divisions are so well defined. It is true that 
they may be perfectly natural for the most part ^ that is to say, that the 
osculant genei'a may be few ; but when few, they often embrace a host 
of species : and though it may be by but one genus that an Order is 
united with another Order, the majority of the genera in that Order 
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may be in tbe same relation to as many other Natural Orders. On the 
other hand, the limits between many of the most natural groups of 
plants are purely arbitrary, as has been repeatedly shown. Thus the 
irregular-flowered Monopetalese, ScroplviilarinecB^ Solmiece, AcantJmcem, 
and Gyrtandmcem^ are all artificially divided in books, but in reality are 
united by numerous osculant genera; so are the regular-flowered fa- 
milies BuUacece, Logmiiacea^^ Capri foUacecBy Gentianem^ etc. ; and again, 
the subclasses of OompositcB^ Rosacea^ Legnminom^ SaxifragecB, and of 
many others, are as well entitled to be called Natural Orders as any of 
the above. 

In Cryptogams the same holds good to a greater degree. The fami- 
lies Algm^ LicJienes^ and Fungi are truly natural, but there are no limits 
between them. Difficult as the species oi Folypodiacem qxq to define, 
the genera have hitherto proved impossible ; of Mosses the same holds 
true. The fact is, there appears to be no appreciable relation between 
the extent of the natural groups in the vegetable kingdom and the 
constancy of the characters that separate them. Whether species are 
originally distinct creations or not is as yet unproven, but there is no 
difficulty in proving that the greater majority of the generally-admitted 
genera and Natural Orders are, though natural assemblages, not limited 
by natoe. 

If we now turn to some of the examples given under the articles, it 
will be seen not only that this uncertainty vitiates the results obtained 
by M. de Candolle, but that his information upon the distribution of 
many Natural Orders is insufficient to draw conclusions from. Under 
the head of Families whose limits are very restricted sixteen are men- 
tioned ; of these Boumeacem consists of one genus and one speeies (con- 

^ In the case of Logmiiaceis especially, Mr. Bentham’s Paper on this Order, read 
before the Linnsean Society (March, 1856), proves that the affinities between all 
its genera and those of other natural families are so close, that its retention as a 
natural family is a purely arbitrary exercise of the systematises prerogative, and that, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the several genera of LoymiiacecB are more allied to 
plants that are true members of Bichiacem, Gentianem^ Apocgneu:^ etc., than these 
Natimal Orders are' to one another. It is because the genera of Loganiacea are 
more closely allied to each other than those other Orders (in which they find equally 
close allies) are, as a whole, to one another, that the Natural Order claims an inde- 
pendent position. In affirming that most Orders are, like genera, arbitrary creations 
of the systematists, we mean no more than that there is no evidence in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge to the contrary ; if the Natural Orders are absolutely 
definable, we are as far from having ascertained the philosophy of their distina- 
tions as -when Linneeus first alluded to them or Jussieu classified them. Close 
observation and the study of development has done as much to break down some 
distinctive characters as to establish others. 
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fined to tlie island of Mauritius), which is included in the Natural 
Order Brexiaceis b}- Lindley and others ; and Brexiacece cannot be ex- 
cluded from the Natural Order BaxifragecB by any constant artificial or 
natural characters. The next Order is Ptmicem, which certainly should 
not be removed from Myrtmem. Brmioniacem again was considered a 
section of Goodenomem by Brown ; Leoniacem consists of Leorda, which 
is truly a member of Violariem ; Oypldacece is almost unanimously re- 
garded as a member of Campamilacece ; AlangiecB is certainly not dis- 
tinct from Oomem ; CalycantJiecs are scarcely distinguishable from Ro~ 
sacece ; Bldzobolem are included by some in GuttifercB ; Aquilarinem 
are a section of Baphiece in the opinion of some excellent botanists ; 
and Qentrolepidea are only a section of Restiacem. 

The object of the selection of sixteen made by M. de Candolle is to 
show, that there is a certain relation between the number of species a 
family possesses and the extent of the area it inhabits, the smaller 
Orders having narrow ranges; but, as we have seen, some of these 
Orders are not worthy of being considered as such ; and further, some 
of these and of others have a wider distribution than he assigns to 
them, as AtiranUacece (which have several Australian and even South 
African genera, and apparently one American^), Alangiem^ Acpdlarinem, 
CentrolepidecB, Epacridece, and MonotropecB. It would further be easy 
to select more than sixteen groups, all very smaU, and as well or better 
entitled to be considered Natural Orders, which have very wide ranges, 
as OmciiteWy IIimace€e^ Oassytliece, Mernandlea^ Surimiea, Basellaoem, 
CMorantliacecB^ Bderantliacem^ Elatinem^ Podostemacemy Saururacemy Tri- 
uridece, BalcmopJwrecBy RafflesiacetBy AmyridcBy NehmhiacetBy Ilydropel- 
tidece, ReMumufiacemy Rhizophoy^ea, Amcenniemy PangiacecBy Atlierosper- 
mem, Betulacem, Hmnmnelidemy OaUitricIiacece, Mmpetmcemy Cycadem, 
TypMcem, Lemnacem, and indeed many others. 

Amongst Monocotyledons, of which M, de Candolle says that no 
family is so limited as those of the Dicotyledons he mentions, there 
um Apostmiacemy Pldlesiacem, Gilliesiacemy PMlydrem, CyclantliecBy Phj- 
telepliem, -Nipadem, all of which are as entitled to rank as natural fami- 
lies as those mentioned, though we do not allow them all that rank, 
and which are very limited in number of species and in range too. 

The above observations are not put forward to disprove M. de Can- 
dolle’s conclusions, but to show that they are based upon insufficient 

See Casimiroa. Seemann, in Voy. Herald. 
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iata, and that these chapters are not all treated in the same manner or 
spirit that the previous ones are. 

Book III. Botanical Geography. 

Chapter 20. The opening chapter discusses the characters of the 
vegetation of a country under a series of articles; the first of them is 
devoted to the nature of these characters, considered by theniselTes. 

1. Characters relating to the classes, treats of — 1, the proportion of 
Phsenogams to Cryptogams ; this inquiry is pronounced to be very 
useless* in the present state of science ; — 2, that of Dicotyledons to 
Monocotyledons is, we are informed, little better worth attention, owing 
partly to causes which M. de Candolle considers to be overlooked by 
authors who are ordinarily very judicious ;t as because the numbers of 
Cype^'acece and Graminem in cold countries, and of OrcMdem in hot, are 
not usually well ascertained ; because the proportion of Monocotyledons 
is smaller in a large area than in a small part of that area (owing to 
the greater extension of the species of Monocotyledons); and because 
the Monocotyledons belong to very different Families in different parts 
of the world. I 

2. On the propo7'tions of groups of greater value than Natural Orders, 
and less than Families : — This inquiry is also considered to be of littl 
value. 

M. de Candolle justly remarks that it is of high importance to ascer- 
tain the relative amount of herbaceous and woody plants in a Flora ; of 
annuals, biennials, etc., and of other characters, such as succulence, 
persistence of foliage, and number of plants with compound leaves, j[ 
because all these give a character to every vegetation. The desirability 

* This unqualified denunciation of what has appeared to many of the first hotanists 
of the day a curious and interesting subject of inquiry, rather takes us by surprise. 
That the numerical relations of Cryptogams to Phmnog-ams often affords a most 
striking illustration of corresponding difierences in climatic conditions, is of itself 
sufficient proof of the subject having some interest. 

t These causes, though put forward as if new, are by no means so ; all of them 
have been discussed in works relating to the subject in question, and some of them 
are so trite and obvious to any observer, that it is going too far to suppose them 
overlooked where they are not put forward. 

f The force of this objection we cannot at all perceive, nor why a similar one 
should not he applied to Dicotyledons. 

il The amount of plants with componnd leaves we hold to he, in this point of 
view, very immaterial, though so insisted upon by some natiu*alists ; they rai'ely 
give a character to the vegetation, and, except in individual cases, the traveller cannot 
tell, at a few yards’ distance, whether a tree has simple or compound leaves. 

VOL. VIIL 2 B , 
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also of statistical tables, showing the proportions of forest, tilled, marsh, 
grass, etc. land, we also entirely concur in, but cannot regard it as 
strictly, and in detail, a branch of Botanical Geography. With regard 
to the classifications of plants under certain forms, proposed by Hum- 
boldt and carried out further by Meyen, they are of little service ; for, 
however useful they appear to those who confine their attention to in- 
dividuals in herbaria and gardens, they are found to be useless in prac- 
tice to a much greater degree than is commonly supposed. 

3. CharacteT^ relating to Natural Ordere , — The calculations usually 
made to determine the proportion of species in a Family, necessarily 
supposes, we are told, that the species of difierent Families are equally 
abundant in individuals in the same country.* In this and in the three 
following sections, devoted to characters relating to the genera, to the 
species, and to the uniformity or variety of the vegetation of a coun- 
try, M. de Candolle, dwells almost wholly upon the exceeding vague- 
ness of the inquiry, the multitudes of sources of error, and the small 
value of the results. In the main he is no doubt right; but when 
be says, under the article, ** On the relative value of characters of 
vegetation,” that he dissents from the opinion of certain botanical geo- 
graphers, who deem it expedient to commence by giving numerical 
data, because ‘‘exact methods” only satisfy him, and because exacti- 
tude does not always consist in employing figures instead of words, 
but in giving to every fact and every point of view its true value, we 
are tempted to ask, where is the exactness of the methods employed 
by M. de Candolle in determining climatic conditions ? and above all, 
what are the values of the figures employed in the articles devoted to 
the areas occupied by species, genera, families, and classes? what in- 
deed does any branch of the subject of Botanical Geography consist 
of, hut vague hypotheses, and a collection of facts of unknown value 
and application ? Moreover M. de Candolle appears here to confound 
unnecessarily two very different subjects of inquiry, which are never sup- 
posed, by inquirers of ordinary intelligence, to have even a relative 

This does not appear to ns to be the case; ail these methods of ascertaining re- 
lative proportions are confessedly extremely imperfect, nor have authors rcjgarded them 
as affording anything but rude approximations to truths. That laws regulating the 
proportions of the Families, etc., do exist, no one will deny; and the reason of these 
attempts to ascertain them by laborious calculations being of less absolute value than 
would be wished, lies in the fact that Botany is not an "exact science/’ and that 
Botanical Geography is one of the loosest branches of it. 
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value, and between wMcklie himself elsewhere discriminates : these are, 
the numerical proportions of the species and Natural Orders, which 
afford strictly the botanical features of a country; and the relative num- 
ber of individuals, and their habits and appearance, w^hich determine 
the physiognomy of its vegetation. Different classes of naturalists, and , 
above all, naturalists with differently constituted minds, will attach 
more or less importance to one or other of these subjects ; and the 
fact of the first not satisfying M. de Candolle’s love of the exact, or 
rather of its not fulfilling his idea of what is exact, is rather to be at- 
tributed to his not taking the same interest in one branch of speculative 
inquiry, which he does in others equally barren of direct results, and 
equally exposed to innumerable sources of grave error. Were it not 
that no amount of prospective labour has deterred M. de Gandolle from 
the full and complete investigation of the earlier-treated subjects in his 
work, we should he inclined to suspect that the complexity of the phe- 
nomena, the difficulty of correlating the principal facts, and the multi- 
plicity of detached observations requiring investigation, had infiuenced 
his judgment as to the relative value of this branch of the inqumy, 
and of those that precede it. 

Chapter 22. On the comparison of the relative proportion of Mono- 
cotyledons to Dicotyledons in different countries. — Under this subject 
(which however is considered as of doubtful importance) M. de Gan- 
dolle gives a tabular statement of the number and proportions of Dico- 
tyledons and Monocotyledons in sixty-eight different countries. This 
is a document of great value, however little it may be available in 
the present state of our knowledge for solving the problem for which 
it is collected and arranged. The principal laws deduced from it are, 
that in temperate regions the proportion of Monocotyied oils decreases 
relatively to the Dicotyledons in approaching the tropics ; and that, 
ceteris pa?ibus, Monocotyledons prevail relatively to Dicotyledons in 
humid countries, and the reverse in dry countries. A very careful 
investigation follows of the available data for determining the same 
proportions in mountain countries, and some good observations on the 
results of comparing mountain regions with analogous climates in this 
respect. 

In concluding the chapter M. de Gandolle repeats that he finds it 
impossible to attach any real importance to the proportions presented 
by the two great classes of flowering plants, not only for the reasons 
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previously given, but because these proportions depend upon diflereiil; 
laws, sometimes of one kind, sometimes of another, sometimes geiieraiy 
sometimes local. This last objection appears to us to apply to every 
branch of the study of Botanical Geography; whilst the very lacfc 
that Monocotyledons are, as compared with Dicotyledons, more widely 
spread, more variable as species, more difficult of association in limit- 
able genera, and more difficult of distribution into Orders characterized 
by structural or physiological characters, demands the closest investi- 
gation of the local and general conditions of the countries in which 
they appear in unduly great or small proportion, relatively to the 
Dicotyledons. The first step to be made in such an inquiry is un- 
doubtedly to ascertain their numerical proportions. It matters not 
that the class of Monocotyledons is represented by very different ge- 
nera, or even Orders of plants, in the different countries which afford 
data to start from, for the variable element is everywhere present, and 
in a greater degree amongst Monocotyledons than Dicotyledons. 

Chapter 22. On the comparison of different countries with respect 
to those Natural Orders which abound most in Species. — Dor this in- 
vestigation M. de Candolle has collected an invaluable series of tabu- 
lated materials, at great labour, for which alone he merits the thanks 
of his fellow-botanists. Upwards of 130 general and local floras have 
been submitted to analysis, and the proportions of the seven or eight 
largest Natural Orders contained in each are given, which, on the aver- 
age, include half the Phsenogainic plants in each Flora. The naturalized 
plants are (we think unfortunately) included ; on the one hand, it would 
have been difficult to have eliminated them perfectly ; but on the other, 
their introduction has sometimes led to the most serious errors. Thus 
the flora of Ascension, which numbers only 4 or 5 native flowering plants, 
is represented as containing 39, many of the additional species not being 
even naturalized, but garden plants; whilst, instead of taking Koiburgh’s 
list of St. Helena plants (inBeatson’s Tracts), which includes about 30 
species and is a very near approach to the truth, that of Antomarchi is 
preferred, as ‘*la moins pitoyable des quatres Fiores publiees jusqu’a 
present,'’ and of which all we can say is, the least contemptible is the 
most ridiculous. 

There are two sources of difficulty iu the investigation of the Floras 
analyzed in this Chapter, which are quite inseparable from the sub- 
ject in the present state of our knowledge, and wliicli are, firstly, 
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the widely different local conditions of many of the areas, and espe- 
cially the presence of lofty mountains in some; and secondly, the ex- 
tremely different views taken by the authors of the several Floras, of 
the value of specific characters. Thus, Ledebour’s estimate of the 
Flora of Dahiiria, Baikal, etc., at upwards of 1336 flowering plants, 
is manifestly founded upon ideas of hpecies which are totally incom- 
patible with those of Beck, who estimates the Flora of the Northern 
and Middle United States at 2125, or of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina at 2158; and in general we may remark that the North Ame- 
rican botanists take a much wider, and, we think, a more philoso- 
phical view of the value of specific characters than many European 
botanists do. We should also have preferred Watson’s corrected esti- 
mate of the real number of indigenous British plants, to that adopted, 
which includes a number of plants whose claims to be considered 
as species or as British nobody vindicates. On the other hand, any 
comparisons founded on a collection of only 305 New Guinea plants 
(an archipelago which must contain upwards of 3000), and in which 
collection the OrcMdece are almost five times more numerous than 
the UuhiacecBf and three times more numerous than the Legmiimm^ 
and in which 14 Orders, including Scitaminece^ and Palms, all 

appear as more numerous than the ComposUce^ which latter Order has, 
further, fewer than seven species, are manifestly adapted to mislead."^ 

We do not mention these points as objections to the tables being 
introduced, nor because we suppose M. de Candolle to be ignorant of 
them, but because we consider that they are sources of greater inex- 
actness in the method, and introduce graver errors into the results, 
than those causes which, he says, render the inquiiy into the relative 
proportions of Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons almost useless. 

Under the head of the number of families in a country to which 
half the species it contains belongs, the general law is given, that the 
richer a Flora is in species, the greater the number of families which 
must be enumerated, commencing with the largest, before half the 
number of species is included ; in other words, the richer the Flora 
the greater the number of Natural Orders. 

Chapter 23. On the comparison of different countries as regards their 
most characteristic Natural Families. 

* la another place wc find it stated withoat a qualification that the Orckideit foiiii 
sixteen per cent, of the Klora of New Guinea; and the Compositce fifteen per cent, of 
that of Ascension, where we know there is not one native species of the Order. 
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A Natural Order may, M. de Candolle remarks, be cbaracteiistic io 
two senses,— by containing an unusually great number of species as 
compared to wliat other countries do, or by containing a great number 
as compared with the other Natural Orders in the same country ; and 
he treats the question under both aspects. To tabulate his materials 
he divides the globe into thirteen regions, which are considered natural. 
These are — 1, the North Polar, or Arctic ; 2 and 3, the North Temperate 
regions of the Old and New World ; 4 to 7, tropical America, Africa, 
Asia, and Polynesia ; 8, New Holland and Tasmania ; 9, New Zealand 
and adjacent islets j 10, South Africa; 11, Kerguelen’s Land, the 
Crozets, etc., and Tristan d’Acunha ; 12, Chili, Buenos Ayres, and 
South Brazil ; 13, Patagonia and the Palklancls.’^' 

Under these divisions the names of the Natmal Orders eminently 
characteristic are enumerated. f 

Chapter 24. On the variety of vegetable forms in different countries, 
and in the world at large. — An extremely valuable table is given, 
showing the ascei'tained and probable total number of species in nearly 
one hundred different countries, grouped approximately according to 
their areas, together with the latitude and area of each. . The column 
of ascertained species apparently follows the highest estimates attain- 
able, the British species being taken at 1520, and those of the Kussian 
empire at 6366.f The estimated probable number of species is greatest 
for South Africa, amounting, according to Drege, from 16,000 to 20,000 
in the countries including the Cape district and from the Gariep lliver 
to Port Natal, a number which so excessively exceeds that of any other 
country included in the list as to excite surprise, if not incredulity. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Comparison of the great divisions of the Globe,” 
M. de Candolle states that America appears to have more species than 
any area of equivalent extent, which he attributes to the direction of 
its mountain-chains. Africa appears to be poor in species, except at 
its south extreme, where they are very numerous, — a circumstance he 
can only account for either by supposing that the Plora was originally 
that of a country with more marked differences of climates iii its dlilcrent 

* Of these we should mi regard the 1st, 7th, 11th, and ISth as at all worthy of 
being ranked as regions, and the 9th as doubtful, 

f Stackhoiisiem ai’e omitted in the Anstralian list ; Sapiudacm and Begoniacea 
can hardly be considered eminently characteristic of tropical America, considering how 
very many Asiatic species there JU'C; J7itidesme<s are omitted in the tropical Asiatic 
Flora. : 

t A number which, as has been shown in this work, Vol. ¥. p. 320, is no doubt 
capable of very great reduction. 
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parts than it now presents; or by the intermixture of the Moras of ad- 
jacent islands with different vegetations, which have since disappeared.* 
{To he contmtied!) 


Sylloge Geneeum Specierumoue Cryptogamicaeum qms in varik 
operihus desanptas imnihMque illmtratm^ nunc ad diagnosim fedmtas 
nQnmillmqne novas inter jectas ordhte systematico disposidt C. Mon- 
TAGNE, etc. etc. Paris, 1855, 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 498. 

We have here, in a fair and well-printed volume, an epitome of the 
numerous descriptions of new species of Cryptogamic plants which the 
Author has published during the last quarter of a century in the leading 
scientific joiimals in various countries, and^ in the reports of voyages 
of discovery instituted from time to time by the Preiich Govemment, 
Many of these books are extremely expensive, and to be found only in 
public libraries or in the hands of persons of considerable means ; and 
scientific joiiniais are so numerous that no ordinary purse can secure 
the regular supply even of the most important. A large portion there- 
fore of the Author's labours .were hitherto available only at a consi- 
derable expense of time and labour ; and even those who have had the 
good fortune to be in constant correspondence with the Author, and 
therefore to possess most of MsAIemoirs, will rejoice to have the whole 
digested in a compact form, easy of consultation from the scientific 
arrangement and the incalculable aid of an excellent index. No less 
than 1684 species, the greater part of which are new, are characterized 
in the volume, and some interesting notes and remarks are added 
occasionally, containing information on points either of particular or 
general interest. At the same time unavoidable errors are corrected, 
and the whole nomenclature and arrangement ordered according to the 
most recent information in each division ; several new species also are 
now published for the first time, and amongst them the novelties con- 
tained in a very interesting collection of North American Fungi, The 
work cannot fail to be most welcome to every one interested in Gryp- 
togamic botany ; and we trust that the Author will be indemnified for 
the outlay attendant on his disinterested labours. 


M. de Candolle probably uaderrates the extent and elevation of the Soutli 
African mountain-chains, and overioohs the .fact that the easteni and western coasts 
of' that country have markedly ■ dillerent climnUA determined by the presence of 
periodie rains on the easiem side. 
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Chloris Anbina ; Ussai tf?me Flore de laFegion Alpine des Oordil- 
leres de VAwIriqiie du Slid ; par H. A. Weddell, M.D., etc. etc. 
Livraisoii IL, 6 plates. 4to. Paris, 1856. 

We have here the second Fasciculus of* this charming work, with the 
same complement of well-executed plates as the former Fasciculus, by 
Eiocreux, and often two and even three distinct plants upon one plate. 
With sucli admirable figures and analyses, brief characters and de- 
scriptions suffice ; and they are worked out with great care. The 
Composure are here continued, and all published in the present number 
belong to the two groups which are so extensively represented in the 
South American Andes, the MidlsiacecB and the Nassauviacece, The 
illustrations given are. Tab. VII., Onosei'is Iiasiata, Wedd. Tab. VIIL, 
Tylloma splendem^ Wedd. ; BicJienia reptam^ Wedd. Tab. IX., 
A, Oriadnmi piisilhmi, Peep, et Endi. ; B, Egania acerosa, Remy. 
Tab. X., A, Ferezia cmruleecens^ Wedd. ; B, Qlmhrma laciniata, Wedd. 
Tab. XI., A, Nassauvia rewlzita, Gill. ; B, Naesmtvia splcaia, Remy. 
Tab. XII., A, Nassauvia Eemyana, Wedd. ; B, Caloptiliiim Lagasem^ 
Hook, et Arn. 


Tuinbouw; Flora van Nederland en zijne Overzeesclie Bedtimgen, 

etc., door W. H. de Vriese. Vol. II. Leyden. 8vo, many 

Plates, coloured and plain, 1855. 

We gave a favourable account of the first volume of this Work at 
page 96 of one of our early numbers for last year. The regular con- 
tinuance of it through a second year is a sure sign of its being favour- 
ably received by the public ; and no wonder, for it supplies a great 
amount of valuable information bearing upon Horticulture and Botany. 
Many of the plates are beautifully executed: we particularly allude 
to Bilhergia BoJmnianay De Vriese ; a new BJdox, etc. ; but there are 
some of another school, which are very inferior, viz. two Lilies, Lilkmi 
eoridiony Sieb. et De Vriese, and L. parUienemiy Sieb. et De Vriese, 
and Fuchsia rohmtay Tengberg. Some botanical landscapes, which are 
copied from contemporaiy works, and which represent a Peruvian-Bark 
forest, the natmul bridge of Ficus elastka in the Khasia mountains, and 
the scene on the Tambur Eiver, Eastern Nepal, are very well repro- 
duced. We are sorry our ignorance of the Dutch language prevents 
our profiting more from the copious descriptive matter in the pages. 
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Decades of Fdngi; hy the Eev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., EX.B. 
Becades LVII.-LYIH. 

(Witli Plates V., YL, IX., X.) 

Bio Negro Bungi. 


561. P. (Pieuropus) n. s. ; pileo rigido coriaceo flabei- 

iiformi sublobato umbrino zoms brunneis picto subsericeo, margine 
acutoj stipite lateral! compresso; bymenio paliido; poris ocellatis ; 
coBtextu ferrugineo. Spruce, n. 56, 200. 

Hab. On decaying trunks, Panure. Pebruary, 1853. 

Piieus inches across, rigid, coriaceous, deep umber, slightly 
lobed, marked with many concentric zones, obscurely silky, lineato- 
rugose ; substance ferruginous. Stem lateral, elongated or almost ob- 
solete, very variable in length and thickness, umber, pruinose. Hyme- 
nium pale ; pores ocellate ; trama even or sulcate. 

There are three different forms of this species, one with a slender 
stem and smaller piieus, which is nearly even or rugose ; another with 
a broader piieus and stouter stem ; and a third with a piieus attached 
by an orbicular disc, or even entirely stemless. These all agree in 
colour, substance, and pores, and I am therefore obliged to consider 
them as one and the same species. The species is moreover closely con- 
nected with P. hrumeo-pieiuSy which exhibits the Porotlieloid characters 
of the hymenium more certainly. In the present case the 'Structure is 
the same, but every part of the hymenium does not show it equally. 

562. F. (Pleuropus) variahiliSi U.^r, pileo convexo coriaceo ex ellip- 
tico reniformi umbrino zonis brunneis picto sublsevi ; stipite elato um- 
brino pruinoso ; hymenio e piano concavo paliide umbrino ; poris pa- 
pillmformibus. Spruce, n. 57, 183, 207, (Tab. IX. ffg. 1.) 

Hab. On the ground in woods. February, 1853, Panure. 

Piieus -1-21 inches across, convex, coriaceous, elliptic, and finally 
reniform, umber, with very few zones or beautifully banded with brown, 
nearly even or slightly undnlated ; substance pale. Stem 4-9 inches 
high, 1-3 lines thick, umber, pruinose, lateral, passing up to the apex of 
the piieus so as to leave the border in many cases quite free. Hyme- 
nium plane, then convex; papillm distinct or only marked by wavy 
furrows, each little area enclosing several pores. 
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A. variable, but very distinct species. 

563. P. (Pleuropus) liemihaplms^ n. s. ; pileo reniformi suberoso 
brmineolo radiato-rugoso zonato ; stipite valido umbrino pruinoso ; by- 
menio albo concavo ; poris minutis punctiformibus ; contextu pallido. 

' Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 3 inches across, corky, reniform, radiato-rugose, opaque, 
brownish, zoned, zones sometimes impressed ; margin nearly entire. 
Stem inches high, f-|- inch thick, thickened at the base, umber, 
pruinose. Hymenium concave, pearly white, forming a little raised 
border all round ; pores minute, punctiform. 

This has the habit of PorotJielum rugosum, and agrees with it in 
many of its characters; but the hymenium is very different, and the 
pileus is not so rugose. 

564. P. (Pleuropus) atro-pii7'puretis^ n. s. ; pileo reniformi radiato- 
rugoso sulcato-zonato atro-purpureo subtiliter velutino lineatoque ; sti- 
pite elongate gracili irregulari fusco ; hymenio concavo pallido ; poris 
minutis. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Pileus 1 inch across, reniform, convex, radiato-rugose, purple-black, 
finely velvety and striate, concentrically furrowed ; substance umber. 
Stem 6 inches high, 1 line thick, rugged, forked at the tip. Hyme- 
nium concave, pale ; pores minute, of an inch across. 

A very beautiful species, of which there is unfortunately but a single 
specimen., 

^ P. hicidus, Fr. Ep. p. 442. Spruce, n. 48, 67, 79, 172. 

Hab. On dead trunks of trees. ISTovember, 1852. Panure. 

A common species. 

565. P. (Pleuropus) n. s. ; pileo furcato digitate crasso 

rugoso umbrino-ladcato, iobis fertilibus subfiabelliformibus ; stipite 
crasso cum pileo confluente ; contextu intimo umbrino, exteriori albo 
molliiisculo ; hymenio obliquo albo; poris punctiformibus. Spruce,* 
n.212. 

Hab. On rotten trunks. Panure. January, 1853. 

Pileus 6 inches long, 5 inches broad, forked below, lobed, the lobes 
sometimes quite distinct, barren or fertile, sometimes proliferous, rugged, 
dark umber-brown, strongly laccate but not shining; margin of lobes 
barren, from which, at an obtuse angle, projects the true margin of the 
hymenium, which is darker, and zoned. Stem 1|- inch thick, dilated 
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upwards, confluent with tlie pileus, and similar in colour and substance. 
Hymeninm oblique, white; pores punctiform, about 90 to the inch^ 
with thick dissepiments. 

This very strange Tungus, which I find it very difficult to describe, is 
well known to the Indians, who call it “ Coata-p6,” or Monkey’s^hand, 
the Coata being a large black monkey. It resembles slightly that form 
of P. australis figured in Annals of Nat. Hist. vol. hi. tab. 8. It ap- 
pears however to be a good species, though possibly not in its normal 
form, and at any rate not a form of P. australis. 

* P. Leprieurii, Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. ser. %, vol. xiii. p. 203. 
Spruce, n, 202. 

Has. On dead trunks. Panure. 

^ P. picipes^ Pr. Ep. p. 440. 

Had. On trunks of trees. Panure and San Carlos. August, 1853. 

566. P. (Pleuropus) nepkridiuSy n. s. ; pusillus, tenuis; pileo glabi'O 
badio phlebophoro reniformi ; stipite brevissimo nigro ; poris miimtis 
punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 164, 210. 

Hab. On a dead trunk. Panm-e, Guia. March, 1853. 

Pileus -1—2 inches across, thin, coriaceous, reniform, red-bay, smooth ; 
cuticle behind or over the whole surface, raised into vein-like excres- 
cences. Stem very short, black, sometimes simply disciform. Hyme- 
niuni pale ; pores punctiform. 

This is a small species, remarkable for the cuticle being reticulated 
like that of jd. pJilebophoruSy as is the stem. 

* P. (Pleuropus) rJiipidius., Berk. Hook. Lond. Journ. vol. vi. p. 319. 
Spruce, n. 168. 

Hab. On wood in forests on the banks of Eio Negro. March, 1853. 

There is also a beautiful miniature variety of this species, not two 
lines broad, from the Amazon. 

567. P. (Pleuropus) decolor ^ n. s. ; carnosulus, albidus, siccus sordide 
iimbrinus, pusillus; pileo flabeUiformi glabro; stipite cum pileo conflueiite; 
poris mediis subhexagonis ; dissepimentis tenuibus. Spruce, ii. 47. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

Pileus 1 inch long, f of an inch wide, rather fleshy, whitish, dirty 
umber and rigid when dry, then smooth, nearly even. Stem short, 
confluent with the pileus; pores subhexagonal, of an inch across 
when fresh; dissepiments very thin; edge minutely granulated. 

A delicate species, approaching lavolus in characters. 
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^ F. (Pleuropus) sangumeus, Ir. Ep. p. 444. Spruce, n. 187, 46» 

Has. The commonest Eungus on logs, in newly cleared ground, and 
near the houses. Panure. February, 1853. 

No. 46 is a bleached form, on dead stems of Alpinia aromatica. 

* F. (Pleuropus) mntahilis, Berk, in Ann. of Nat. Hist. 1853. Spruce, 
n. 173, 176, 30. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

In 176 the edge is so thin as to be reduced to the cuticle, which is 
lacerated, insomuch that the pileus appears ciliated. 

^ F. (Pleuropus) luteus, Nees, Act. Nov. vol. xiii. t. 4, fig. 2. Spruce, 
n. 19. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. December. 

568. F. (Pleuropus) porphgritis, n. s. ; tenuis coriaceus? pileo fla- 
beiliformi ochraceo-zonato purpurascente, margine tenui j stipite brevi 
subconcolore ; hymenio paliido ; poris minutis. Spruce, n. 182. 

Hab. On dead trunks. PanurA March, 1853. 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, thin, coriaceous, flabellate or subre- 
niform, very minutely tomentose, repeatedly zoned, tinged here and 
there with purple. Stem -|- of an inch high, subcylindrical, attached 
by an orbicular disc, inclining to tawny, smooth. Hymenium pallid; 
pores minute, subaugular ; substance pale. 

Allied to F. luteus^ etc., but very different in colour and habit ; al- 
most the whole of the upper surface is more or less tinged with purple. 
Sometimes the pileus is elongated. 

569. F. (Merisma) polydactylus^ n. s; pileo suberoso poiydactylo 
umbrino zonis brunneis picto subvelutino, loborum apicibus orbiculari- 
dilatatis; hymenio alho ; poris parvis subangulatis. Spruce, n. 69, 

Hab. Amongst the roots of trees. PanurA 

Hard, corky. Pileus continuous, with the deeply rooting stem two 
to three times forked, so as to form fan-like divisions, the tips dilated, 
and forming beneath orbicular discs; umber-brown, fasciated to the 
base, minutely velvety. Hymenium white; pores small, of an 
inch, slightly angular. 

This very curious species is certainly no monstrous form of any other 
in the collection; the dilated hymenia are very peculiar, resembling 
somewhat the expansions on the feet of the Gecko, With the excep- 
tion of the hymenium, the lower part is fasciated like the upper. 

570. F. (Anodermei) n. s. ; pileo crassiuscuio convexo pos- 
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tice attenuato nivoso glabro azono ; hymenio albido ; poris minutis an- 
gulatis dissepimentis tenuibus. Spruce, n. 192. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panuxe. Pebruary, 1853. 

Pileus 2 inches across, convex, moderately thick, attenuated behind, 
snow-white, smooth ; substance white. Hymeniura slightly disco- 
loured; pores angular, minute, across; dissepiments 

thin ; edge entire. 

Distinguished by its snow-white, smooth pileus. 

571. P. (Anodermei) armeniaeus, n. s. ; armeniacus ; pileo dimidiato 
subconvexo crassiusculo mgoso tomentoso; hymenio concolori; poris 
minutis subpunctiformibus, acie subintegra. Spruce, n. 39, 191. 

Hab. On dead trunks, Panure. 

Pileus inches across, dimidiate, slightly convex, rugose, minutely 
downy, pale apricot-coloured, moderately thick. Stem none. Hyme- 
nium of the same colour as the pileus ; pores minute, 
across, subpunctiform ; edge nearly enthe ; substance tolerably compact. 

572. F. (Anodermei) detritus, n. s. ; albus; pileo convexo e pruinoso 
glabrato sulcato-zonato ; hymenio planiusculo ; poris minutis puncti- 
formibus. Spruce, n. 43, 49, 191. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure, 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, convex, sometimes ungulate, prui- 
nose, at length smooth with a satiny lustre, concentrically sulcate. 
Hymenium sometimes slightly concave, but plane in the most perfect 
specimens ; pores distinct, punctiform ; edge obtuse. 

Mr. Spruce compares the most perfect form with No. 43, and I 
cannot distinguish them, though there is some slight difference. 
Taking No. 49 to be the type, the species is allied to P. ockroleums, 
Berk. I am the rather inclined to think them identical because F. 
anehiis, Berk., is perfectly analogous. 

673. F, (Anodermei) endotlirix, n. s. ; ungulato-subimbricatus ; pileo 
extus badio fibroso velutino, intus zonato, fibroso-spongioso umbrino ; 
hymenio griseo ; poris parvis dentatis. 

Hab. On the pales dt Mr. Spruce’s orchard. San Carlos. 

Pileus 2 inches or more across, I J inch long, ungulato-subimbricate, 
very light, fibroso- velvety above, zoned within, consisting of an intricate 
mass of fibres, mixed with finer, umber, spongy tissue. Hymenium 
grey, with a purplish tint ; pores small, ^ of an inch across, shallow, 
toothed; dissepiments rather thick, rigid. 
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With the habit of Trametes hydnoides, but allied to P. iricliomallus, 
funalis, etc., from all of which it is very distinct. 

574. P. (Placodermei) petalodes, n. s. ; subcarnosus; pileo ciineato- 
flahelliformi castaneo zonato lineato rugoso ; hymenio umbrino ; poris 
angulatis, dissepimentis tenuibus, coiitextu albo. Spruce, li. 36. 

Has. On dead tranks. Panure. 

Pileus 3 inches across, 2 long, much attenuated behind, petaliform, 
red-brown, with numerous zones, rough, with multitudes of raised, ra- 
diating lines, smooth ; substance white. Hymenium umber ; pores 
minute, of an inch across, angular ; dissepiment thin. In some 
lights the hymenium has an olivaceous tint. 

A very beautiful species, allied to P. zonalis ; both are extremely 
rigid. This is somewhat carnose when fresh, as is probably the case 
with P. zonalis. 

^ P, (Placodermei) zonalis, Kon. Ann. Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 375. 
Spruce, n. 68, 208. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Jauarite Cachoeira. Panure. 

575. P. (Placodermei) martins, n. s. ; pileo pulvinato dimidiato atro- 
sanguineo zonis pallidis notato glabro ; contextu pallido sehectute um- 
brino ; hymenio pallido ; poris punctiformibus. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 3 inches across, pulvinate, dimidiate, nearly even, smooth, 
deep black-purple, with pallid zones ; substance pale, in age umber. 
Hymenium concave, pallid, umber when old ; pores minute, punctiform. 

A very singular species, remarkable for its peculiar colouring and 
minute pores, which separate it at once from P. vuhieratus. Lev. 

^ P. (Placodermei) fasciatus, Pr. Ep. p. 471. Spruce, n. 58, 171. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

^ P. (Placodermei) australis, Er. Ep. p. 464. Spruce, n. 670. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panure. 

* P. igniarim, Er. Ep. p. 466. Spruce, n. 213. 

Ndii. resupinatus. 

Hab. Panure. January, 1853. 

Altogether resupinate, extending a foot or more in length over the 
surface of the wood, with the border almost perpendicular, the surface 
here and there rising into rounded hills with deep valleys: sometimes 
weighing a .stone. 

* P. (Placodermei) semx, Mont. Ann. d. Sc, Nat. ser. 2, voL v. p. 
70, Spruce, B. 61. 
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Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

576. P. (Placodermei) scalaris, n. s. ; durissimus ; pileo atro-purpureo 
scabro tomentoso sulcato-zonato scalari-triquetro ; contextu spadiceo ; 
bymenio rufo-umbrino ; poris minimis punctiformibus stratosis, acie 
planL Spruce, n. 62, 199. 

Hab. On dead trunks of trees. Pebruary, 1853. Panure. 

Piieus inches across and 2 inches long, dimidiate, rising in several 
stages, sulcato-zonate, extremely hard, atro-purpureous, clothed with 
very short pubescence, collected in little scabrous tufts. Hymenimn 
concave, reddish-umber ; pores punctiform, with hat interstices ; sub- 
stance rich red-brown. 

Allied to P. phceiiSy and remarkable for its rich black-purple tint, 
scabrous surface, and reddish-umber hymenium. 

576^. P. (Placodermei) injlexibilis, n. s. ; pileo ungulate brunneo 
cristato-sulcato durissimo; contextu ferrugineo; hymenio umbrino; 
poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 52, 181. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Piieus 2 inches across, deeply sulcate, the interstices crested and 
singularly recurved. 

This species has hitherto occurred only in Borneo. 

^ P. (Placodermei) licnoides, Mont. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. ser. 2, voi. xiii. 
p. 204. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

577. P. (Placodermei) atro-umbrmus, n. s. ; durus pusillus; pileo 
ungulate atro glabro striato-rugoso subzonato; contextu umbrino j hy- 
menio concavo umbrino ; poris minutis ocellatis stratosis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Eio Negro. 

Piieus 4-1 inch across, ungulate, black, slightly zoned, marked with 
minute, radiating, smooth, thinly laccate wrinkles; substance bright 
umber-brown, corky, zoned. Hymenium concave, umber ; pores mi- 
nute, punctiform, of an inch across ; interstices depressed, orifice 
raised, edged with white, stratose. 

A small and delicate species, which has no close aUy. 

* P. (Inodermei) caperaius, Klotzsch, Aim. of Nat. Plist. voL iii. p. 
391. Spruce, n. 23. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

578. P. (Inodermei) aculeans, n. s. ; tenuis rigidus coriaceus ; pileo 
dimidiato suhflabelliformi brunneo zonato radiato aculeato subsericeo; 
contextu umbrino ; hymenio alho ; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 188. 
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Has. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 2 inciies across^ 1-| long, dimidiate, subflabelliform, tbin, 
rigid, coriaceous, brown witb darker zones, rough with radiating 
raised processes, with a slight silky lustre ; edge acute, paler, passing 
into white; substance brownish, umber. Plymenium white; pores 
punctiform, of an inch across ; edge obtuse. 

Allied to P. caperatus, but with none of its velvety clothing. The 
pores in age lose somewhat of their white hue and brown umber. 

579. P. (Inodermei) mspilloneus, n. s. ; pileo tenui papyraceo refiexo 
stygio zonato radiato-lineato subsericeo ; hymenio umbrino ; poris mi- 
nutis subhexagonis. Spruce, n. 177. 

PIab. On dead trunks on the Eiver Uaupes. February, 1853. 

Pileus effused at first, orbicular, then confiuent, several inches across, 
reflexed, thin, flexible, papyraceous, dark brown, zoned, marked with a 
few radiating lines, slightly silky ; extreme edge rufous. Hymenium 
umber ; pores subhexagonal, regular, of an inch across ; dissepi- 
ments thin ; edge entire. 

Eesembling somewhat P, caperatus^ but much thinner and more 
flexible, with regular, subhexagonal pores. 

580. P, (Inodermei) xeropliyllacem^ n.s. ; pileo tenui rigido coriaceo 
dimidiate e velutino glabro brunneo zonato rugosiusculo ; hymenio 
brunneolo ; poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 179. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Pileus 3-5 inches across, 2 inches long, thin, rigid, coriaceous, rather 
rugose, sometimes marked with little scabrous elevations, sometimes 
nearly even, brown, repeatedly zoned, sometimes blotched ; edge acute ; 
substance brown. Hymenium brownish ; pores punctiform, minute, 
- 5 ^ of an inch across. 

This species has many points of resemblance with P. Eostmamii and 
P. caperatus, but the pores are far smaller than in either, and from the 
latter it differs in the velvety down disappearing far sooner : in ex- 
ternal appearance it has much resemblance to the former. 

* P. (Inodermei) hohsekrus^ Berk. Hook. Lond. Journ. vol. vi. p. 
501. Spruce, n. 209. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

This species, when young, is clothed with yellow down like P. CImjsites, 

^ P. (Inodermei) Berk. 1. c. p. 505. Spruce, n. 71. 

. Hab. S. Gabriel. , 


{Tq he continued,) 
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Definitions of Bare or hitherto Undescrihed Australian Plants, 

chiefs collected within the houndm'ies of the Colony of Victoria ; by 

Pr. Perdinand Mueller, Government Botanist for the Colony 

of Victoria. 

{Continued from 169.) 

XXXVIII. Myoporin^e. 

Pholidia, B. Brown. {Sect. Sentis.) 

Leaves alternate. Calyx four-parted. Drupe bony, hard-beaked, 
with imperfectly divided cells. 

138, B]iQ\i6.hdimricata, P. MuelL; twigs spreading, spiiiescent, gla- 
brous or with a row of white short hairs ; axils of the leaves somewhat 
bearded ; leaves glabrous, linear-oblong, blunt, gradually tapering into 
the base, entire ; flowers axillary, solitary, nearly sessile ; segments of 
the calyx narrow-lanceolate, long-acuminate, ciliated; corolla outside 
starry-velutinous, its upper lip with two very short lobes, lo'wer one 
three-parted. 

Hab. In bushy plains, subject to inundations, on the banks of the 
Murray Eiver, the Darling, and Murrumbidgee. 

An ornamental shrub, several feet high, with purple or white gene- 
rally spotted flowers. 

{Sect. Bremicola.) 

Leaves alternate, deciduous. Calyx five-parted. Drupe dry, acu- 
minate, with almost entirely divided cells. 

139, Pholidia jyolyclada^ P. Muell. ; glabrous ; branches and twigs 
spreading, not spinescent ; leaves linear, somewhat channelled, blunt, 
entire, sessile ; pedicels axillary, solitary, upwards tliickened, longer 
than the calyx ; axils glabrous ; segments of the calyx nearly cordate, 
acuminate, with minute, ear-like appendages at the base, indistinctly 
eiiiate at the margin ; corolla outwards glabrous, very wide, surpassing 
many times the length of the calyx, upper lip bifid, lower one Ihree- 
parted. 

Hab. In sandy, loamy, desert plains at the junction of .the Darling 
and Murray. 

A shrub with intricate branches, about six feet high. Plowers large, 
white. 

% D 
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This species forms an intermediate link between Ih^mopliila and 
PholuUa. To the same genus I refer also Myoporum hremfolnmi of 
Bartling. 

XXXIX. ScBOPHULABINE.®. 

140. Anthocercis migustifolia, F. Muell. ; all over glandulonsiy pu- 
bescent ; leaves liiiearj flat, entire ; pedicels of equal length with the 
calyx ; segments of the calyx linear, acutish ; lacinise of the large co- 
rolla lanceolate-linear, acuminate, nearly twice as long as the tube. 

Hab. In stony glens near Mount Lofty, in South Australia; not 
frequent. 

141. Anthocercis wyosotidea^^ F. MueU. ; all over hirtellous, from 
short, gland-bearing hairs ; leaves small, sessile, ovate, blunt, broader 
towards the base, unequally revolute ; pedicels shorter than the hirtel- 
lous calyx ; segments of the calyx semiovate, blunt, half as long as 
the tube; corolla half-exserted, with short, blunt lobes. 

Hab. In gravelly sand-ridges on the Murray, but rare. 

A species next to A. scab^ella, but well marked by the short blunt 
corolla. 

142. Pcederota demifolia, F. Muell.; stems procumbent, ccespitose; 
leaves thick, perfectly entire, cymbiform-ovate, ciliolate, sessile, densely 
imbricated in four rows ; flowers bibracteate, axillary and terminal, 
solitary, sessile ; corolla twice as long as the calyx, glabrous, pink, 
the tube inside unbearded; capsule obcordate; seeds oblique-ovate, 
convex at the back. 

Hab. On the highest rocky summits of the Munyang Mountains 
(6000-6500 feet). 

A most remarkable herb, variable in the number of divisions of the 
corolla, and in their form. Since it does , not agree in habit with 
the European species, it may become the type of a new genus {Oymho- 
pliyllum), 

143. Yeroniea Hillebrandi, F. Muell; stems short, erect or ascend- 
ing, all over covered with short reclined hairs; leaves thick, on short 
petioles, somewhat rough,* oblong or hastate-ovate, grossly and remotely 
serrated, truncate or rarely tapering at the base ; racemes corymbose, 
axillary, few-flowered ; bracteas ovate-lanceolatp ; segments of the 
calyx lanceolate-oblong ; corolla large, white; capsules broad-obcor- 

Of close affinity with Cyyhanihera ovalifolia^ Miers. 
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date, slightly compressed, glabrous; seeds compressed-ovate, brown, 
wrinkled. 

Hab. On barren ridges along the Coorong, and on limestone rocks 
around Lake Alexandrina. 

144. Euphrasia alsa^ E. Muell.; dwarf, annual; glandulously downy ; 
leaves sessile, in outline ovate-cuneate, laciniate or pinnatifid ; lobes of 
the leaves oblong or linear, blunt; spikes very short, few-flowered; 
calyx tubulose-campanulate, the lobes blunt, about as long as the tube ; 
tube of the corolla hardly exserted, of . equal length with the limb, the 
lobes of the lower lip emarginate, of the upper ret use ; anthers scantily 
bearded, the cells of all short and equally spurred ; capsule orbicular- 
ovate, ill front densely ciliated, enclosed, much compressed, few-seeded. 

Hab. Gregarious on the highest stony summits of the Munyang 
Mountains (6000 feet). 

It difters by its annual root from ail other Australian and Tasmanian 
species, by its almost equally spurred anthers from the European, by the 
bearded anthers from the South American, and respectively by the same 
characters from the New Zealand species, Antarctica and rcwluta 
are nearest related to it. 

XL. Lentibularine/e. 

145. Polypompholyx exigua^ E. Muell. ; utricles ovate ; leaves narrow- 
lanceolate or oblong, tapering into the petiole ; scape filiform, one- to 
three-flowered; corolla rose-red; lower lip nearly horizontal, trifid, at 
least three times longer than the upper lip, its segments oblong-linear, 
blunt, the middle one larger, the lateral ones hardly longer than the 
spur, upper lip nearly erect, bipartite, with linear-subulate divisions ; 
palate yellow, with an orange margin. 

Hab. In mossy, peaty or boggy places at the Grampians, Serra and 
Victoria Eanges, and in South Australia at Echunga. 

It differs from Folggmnplwlyx tenella in its larger flowers, as also in 
the characters already pointed out. 

XLI. Polygon E.E. 

146. Polygonum diclimim {Sect. Avicularia), E. Muell.; suffruticose, 
glaucous, perfectly smooth; stems upright, many- branched ; leaves 
linear, at both ends naiTOwed; stipules short, binerved, entire, smooth, 
laxly clasping; fascicles axillary, few-flowered; flowers dioecious, oct- 
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androus and trigynous, greenish, imbricate-bracteolate, ceriiuoiis ; pe- 
dicels shorter than the five-parted, glandless calyx; caryopsis sub- 
globular-trigonous, shining black, hardly rugulose. 

Hab. On shifting sand-hills at the junction of the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee, and rarely at the Mitta Mitta. 

XLII. CHENOPODIACEiE. 

147. Blitum airvplidnum (Sect. Ortliosponim)^ F. MuelL; stems nu- 
merous, prostrate, simple, hardly streaked ; leaves grey-green oh both 
sides, alternate, petiolate, much spreading, hastate- or ovate-lanceolate, 
the upper ones narrow-lanceolate, all acute, tapering into the base, gla- 
brous with evanescent papillse ; flowers densely glomerate ; fruit-bearing 
calyx wingless, not baccate, imperfectly closed; lobes near the base 
gibbous ; seeds hardly keeled, with a densely papillose pericarp. 

Hab. Ill saline plains on the Eivers Murray and Darling, as also 
towards Lake Torrens. 

148. Anisacantha F. Muell. ; diffuse; much branched, 
all over viUose-tomentose ; leaves nearly flat, linear, acute ; calyx to- 
mentose, short, above the middle aristate ; awns two, short, thin, nearly 
equal. 

Hab. In the Murray and Darling Desert. 

It resembles Kentrqpsis diacayitha. 

149. Aiiisaeanthafe^f5ji?z*5,F. MuelL; much branched ; leaves crowded, 
trigono-semiterete, acute, glabrous ; calyx villose-pubescent, long, below 
the middle aristate ; stamens five ; anthers exserted ; awns two, strong, 
somewhat unequal. 

Hab. In saline plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Torrens. 

150. Anisacaiitlia triciispis, E. MuelL ; branches glabrous, streaked; 
leaves crowded, semiterete, acute, glabrous ; calyx short, tomentose at 
the summit, above the middle aristate ; awns three, unequal. 

Hab. On tbe subsaline and sandy banks of tbe Murray River, sub- 
ject to inundations. 

Hext to A, ermacea. 

151. Aiiisacantha F. MuelL; brancblets glabrous, 

streaked, divaricate; leaves glaucous, nearly flat, lanceolate-linear, 
acute, glabrous ; calyx short, viliose-tomentose at the summit, above 
the middle aristate ; styles three; awns five, very unequal. 

Hab. Ill sandy, loamy plains near the. junction of the Darling and 
Murray Rivers. ■ 
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Allied to A. nmricata. 

152. KocEia sedi/olia, F. Mueil. ; velvety from a pale grey foment ; 
stem fruticose, erect, with numerous spreading branchlets ; leaves short, 
crowded, alternate, clavate-semiterete, blunt ; flowers generally solitary ; 
wings of the calyx nearly glabrous, hardly longer than its velutinous 
disc, veined, flabellate, nearly all connate, at last red. 

Hab. On the limestone banks of the Murray and Darling Rivers, 
and in dry, subsaline places towards Spencer’s Gulf and Lake Torrens. 

It differs from K. Iremfolia not only in much more spreading growth, 
but also essentially in its velvet indument and in the partially separated 
wings, 

153. Kochia F. MuelL; covered with a grey, somewhat 

silky toment; stem dwarf, spreading, much branched; leaves short, 
opposite, generally crowded, triquetrous, acute, with nearly carinate 
backs ; flowers mostly solitary ; wings of the calyx glabrous, hardly 
longer than the thinly tomentose disc, veined, red, orbicular- or flabel- 
late-reniform, disjointed, 

Hab. In various saline places at Spencer’s Gulf. 

The opposite leaves distinguish it at once from the numerous other 
species. 

XLIII. SANTALACEiE. 

154. Choretrum cJiryscmtJiim, F. MuelL ; branches terete; twigs an- 
gular, not pungent ; leaves almost persistent, lanceolate-subulate, at 
length somewhat deltoid ; glomerules yellow, two- to five-flowered, on 
the top of lateral very short twigs ; bracteoles three, suhovate or round- 
ish, ciliolate. 

Hab. On low, scrubby ridges along the Avoca and Murray Rivers. 

Not dissimilar to Choreirimi glomeratum^ from which, as well as from 
the few other already known species, it is easily distinguished by its 
golden flowers. 

XLI¥. Peoteace^. 

155. Grevillea Victon^B (Sect. Calothyrsui)^ F. MuelL; tall; leaves 
sub coriaceous, undivided, long-lanceolate, rarely ovate, acute, sliort- 
iniicronate, gradually tapering into the petiole, peniimerved, veined, 
with slightly recurved margin, above , smooth, beneath with • branchlets 
and rachis grey-silky ; racemes pedunculate, .axillary and terminal, elon- 
gate, sometimes divided, drooping, their development centripetal ; ca- 
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lyces three times longer than the pedicel, outside rutilous, silky, in- 
side, below the middle, white-bearded ; style long, exserted, glabrous 
or scantily hairy at the extremity ; germen stalked, glabrous • stigma 
sublateral, ovate, slightly umbonate; follicle ellipsoid, thinly ribbed, 
glabrous. 

Hab. Along the waters of the Buffalo Eange, on the summits of 
Mount Buffer and Mount Tambo, on the sources of the Mitta Mitta, 
at Mount Hotham and Mount Latrobe. 

A truly majestic plant, when, by descending into the valleys, it as- 
sumes a height of twelve feet and more. In higher altitudes it becomes 
a dwarfer bush, with shorter, almost ovate leaves. 

156. Grevillea dimofplm (Sect. Oalotliynm)^ F. MuelL ; diffuse ; 
branches angulate ; leaves coriaceous, undivided, long, lanceolate or 
linear, acute, callously mucronate, almost sessile, trinerved, above 
smooth, on the recurved margins and the lateral nerves somewhat sca- 
brous, beneath grey-silky ; racemes fascicular, on very short peduncles ; 
calyx almost three times longer than the pedicels, outside rutilous- 
siiky, inside at the middle wbite-bearded ; style long, exserted, together 
with the germen and its stipes perfectly smooth ; stigma lateral, ovate, 
centrally umbonate. 

Var. a, latifolia ; leaves ovate or narrow-lanceolate, 2-4" long, 4-8'" 
broad, rarely broader. 

Var. jS, angustifolia; leaves elongate, linear, 2-4'' rarely 6" long, 
1-1 1'" broad. 

Hab. In the Grampians, Serra and Victoria Eanges, in barren, 
rocky places. 

This splendid species bears much affinity to Grmillea Victorice ; it 
is however readily distinguished by its thicker, subsessile, generally 
narrower leaves, with a distinct marginal, scabrous nerve, by its short 
racemes on an abbreviate peduncle, with rusty -brown raebis, by its 
smaller flowers, barbate inside nearly up to the limb, and finally by 
smaller follicles tapering into a longer stipes. 

It flowers in the spring, not, as Grevillea Victori(By in the autumn. 

157. Grevillea Miqmliam (Sect. Zksosiylis), E. Muell. ; erect; 
branches terete ; leaves large, subcoriaceous, petiolate, lanceolate or 
obloBg-ovate, entire, on the margin hardly recurved, above dotted- 
scabrous, beneath as well as the branches and rachis tomentose, pu- 
bescent, penninerved, aud net-veined; racemes short, dense, many- 
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flowered, pedunculate, drooping, with centripetal development; lowers 
after the anthesis reclinate ; calyx four or five times longer than the 
pedicel, red, externally grey-downy, inside below the middle whit e- 
beardecl ; style exserted, towards the summit puberulous, at last smooth ; 
germen stalked, glabrous ; stigma sublateral, ovate, a little umboiiate ; 
follicle oblique-ovate. 

Hab. On the crest of the sterile wooded ranges near Mount McMil- 
lan, and along the upper valleys of the Avon in Gripps’ Land. 

This rare and handsome species has been dedicated to the illustrious 
botanist Miquel, who, as he participates in the labours to elucidate the 
Australian plants, is so well entitled to this distinction. 

158. Grevillea confertifolia (Sect. Lissostylis), F. Muell.; diffuse; 
twigs pubescent ; leaves crowded, linear-subulate, even, short-mucro- 
nate, above smooth, beneath with the innovations silky; margins refract 
to the middle nerve, which is prominent on both sides ; fascicules of 
flowers sessile, terminal, concealed by the leaves ; calyx outside and its 
pedicel grey-silky, inside at the middle densely bearded ; pistil hardly 
half an inch long, smooth, exserted ; germen stipitate ; stigma ovate, 
oblique-terminal, with central papilla. 

Hab. On the subalpine summit of Mount William, and on rocky 
ridges towards Mount Zero. 

This species resembles Gremllea jimiperhia and G, ri^aria (R. Br. 
Prodr. 377). 

159. Grevillea lobata (Sect. Eugremllea)^ F. Muell.; high, upiight, 
m any-branched ; twigs spreading, angular, covered with a very thin, 
whitish indument ; leaves in shape ovate, deeply laciniate, venose, 
with hardly recurved margin, contracted by a wedge-shaped basis into 
the stalk, above pale green, glabrescent, beneath tomentose, as are the 
branches; segments two or three on both sides, distant, lanceolate, 
mucronate, entire, rarely teeth-bearing ; racemes dense, ovate, many- 
flowered, at length drooping,; calyx outside as well as pedicels and 
rachis grey from an appressed indument, inside smooth ; style long, 
exserted, with exception of the base smooth ; hypogyne gland very 
short; stigma oblique-lateral, broad-ovate, centrally ximbonate; germen 
and its stipes white-tomenteUous. 

Hab. In the desert along the Murray River, from Swan Hill to the 
westward. 

Nearest to Grevillea ilicifolia (R. Br. Suppl. p. 21), but much taller, 
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upriglits tomeiitum whites sliineless, not silky, leaves deeper divided 
with distpiit segments, and flowers more numerous. 

160. Greviilea (Sect. Cycloptera)^ F. MuelL ; upright; 

branches strict, holosericeous ; leaves glaucous, somewhat rigid, narrow- 
linear, elongate, undivided or bitrifid, glabrescent, ending in a sphace- 
late mucrone, above convex, and manifestly striated ; margins refract 
to the middle nerve, which beneath is very prominent ; racemes alter- 
nately crowded at the end of the branches, elongate, dense-flowered ; 
calyx outside, with pedicels and rachis, grey-pubescent, inside, together 
with the style, smooth ; germen stipitate, tomentose ; stigma ovate, 
oblique-terminal, centrally umbonate ; foiliculi globose-ovate, turgid, 
hardening, with short stipes, grey-tomentellous ; seeds flat, ovate, even, 
ail round winged with a thin membrane. 

Has. In the Mallee Scrub on sand-hills towards the junction of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee. 

Allied to several tropical species, particularly to G. angnstata (E. Br. 
Suppl. p. 24). 

161. Orites lancifolia:^' (Sect. AcrodeyTk)^ E. MuelL ; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, flat, glabrous, blunt, net-veined, perfectly entire ; spikes ax- 
illary and terminal, sub-solitary ; calyx smooth ; germen silky-downy ; 
follicle silky. 

Hab. On the rocky summits of the Australian Alps, 5000-6000 feet 
high ; for instance, on Mount WeMington, Mount Hotham, Mount La- 
trobe, in the Munyang Mountains, in the upper valleys of the Mitta- 
Mitta, etc. 

This fine shrub is, besides Gremllea Victorim^ the only really alpine 
species of this Natural Order, endemic, in the Australian continent. 
But I am uncertain whether it may prove to he identical with 0. Mil- 
ligan% of which no description has been hitherto given. 

XLY. Stackhotjsiace/E. 

162. Tripterococciis spatkulaiiiBA E. Miiell. ; smooth, stems branched, 
ascendent ; branches almost terete, streaked, foliate ; leaves fleshy, ob- 
long or obovate-spathulate ; flowers nearly sessile; unguis of the petals 
longer than their lamina ; style tripartite. 

, Hab. On the rocky and sandy shores of Wilson's Promontory, of 
Eivoli Bay, and Lake Alexandrina. 

* This is probably a state of Orites diversifolia^ Br. — Ei). 
t SfaekhoMsm maculafa, Sieb. — ^En. 
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163. Stackhoiisia puknmris^ P. Mueli. ; depressed, with numerous 
intricate rooting branches, perfectly smooth ; leaves somewhat fleshy, 
oblong or spathulatedinear, nearly blunt ; flowers solitary on the sum- 
mit of- very short brauchlets ; bracteoles twin, as long or longer than 
the pedicel ; flowers yellow ; three of the stamens longer than the two 
others ; anthers glabrous ; style deeply bi- or trifid. 

Hab. On the highest summits of the ikiistralian Alps, where, satu- 
rated with moisture, the widely expanded tufts, decorated with fra- 
grant, starry flowers, form a beautiful carpet ; 5000-7000 feet. 

As a species it connects the Tasmanian B,jiava with B. minima, from 
New Zealand, 

XLVI. EuPHORBIACEiE. 

164. Trachycaryon KlotzscMi, E. MuelL; leaves opposite, very short- 
stalked, ovate-lanceolate, acute, hregularly crenately toothed, serrate or 
repand, above smooth or imperfectly piiberulous, beneath grey-veluti- 
iious, at the base of the petiole on both sides furnished with one or two 
small, stipitate glands ; female, flowers apetaloiis ; sepals ovate, siibacii- 
minate ; styles free, hardly bifid to the middle ; capsules verraculose, 
ovate-globose, slightly impressed at the sutures ; seeds grey, ovate, 
shining. 

Hab. On sand-hills near Corner Inlet, and in various localities in 
South Australia. 

165. Trachycaryon Cmninglianm^ E. MuelL; leaves alternate, in cir- 
cumference lanceolate-ovate or heartshaped, short or deep trifid, smooth 
or below tonientose, irregularly and coarsely serrate, at the base trun- 
cate or rounded, with acute lobes and teeth, on the base of the petiole 
furnished on both sides with one or two large stipitate glands ^ female 
flowers apetalous ; sepals lanceolate, acuminate ; styles free, deeply 
bifid ; capsules subglobose, not furrowed at the sutures ; seeds spotted. 

Var. a, tomentoBimi ; leaves short-stalked, below as well as the twigs 
and capsules tomentose ; bracts and sepals ciliate. 

Var. jS, glabiimi ; leaves long-stalked, as well as the capsules, sepals, 
and bracts, smooth. 

Hab. Between granite rocks and on the sandy banks of the Snowy 
River. 

To var. a belongs probably Adriana merlfolia of Allan Cunningham, 
and to A. JieterophgUa of Sir William Hooker. 

2 E 
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166. Tracliycai’yon EooJceri% F. Muell. ; leaves alternate, long-petio- 
late/ lanceolate-oblong, gradually narrowed into the base, acute or ob- 
tuse, smooth or grey-velutinous, irregularly crenate-toothed or bluntly 
lobed, at the base of the petiole on both sides beset with a small gland ; 
female lowers apetalous ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute ; styles at the 
base connate, deeply bifid ; capsule trigastrous, glabrescent. 

Var. a, velutirmm; leaves above thinly, below, together with twigs 
and flowers, thicker velutinous. 

Yar. glabrkismlum ; leaves on both sides smooth, twigs and flowers 
glabrescent. 

Hab. On sand-ridges along the Murray, towards the junction of the 
Barling and the Murrumbidgee. 

167. Beyeria opaca, B. Muell.; smooth ; twigs compressed, yellow- 
ish-green ; leaves narrowly or linear-oblong, rounded-blunt, gradually 
narrowed into the base, hardly viscous or shining, with fiat or slightly 
recurved margins, above light, beneath pale green ; pedicels of subequal 
length with the calyx ; capsules ovate-globose, hardly furrowed at the 
sutures *, seeds shining, variegated, with a thick caruncula. 

Hab, In the Mallee Scrub, between Lake Lalbert, Lake Tyrrell, and 
the Murray Eiver. 

168. Phyllanthus tracJiysperynuSy F. Muell. ; annual, smooth, glau- 
cous ; stem upright, branched ; branches angular ; leaves imbricate, 
deciduous, oblong, obtuse, on very short petioles; pedicels solitary, 
very short ; sepals lanceolate-acute, much shorter than the capsule, 
with broad, membranaceous margins ; stigmata very small ; capsula 
subglobose, smooth, drawn out into an umbonate apex ; seeds large, 
livid, acute, triangular, at the internal angle deeply excavate, on the 
sides and back rugosely asperate. 

Hab. On places subject to inundations at the junction of the rivers 

ailing and Murray. 

(2b he continued,) 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


Ensete of Bruce. 

In 1853 our valued correspondent, Walter Plowden, Esq., H. B. 
Consul at Massowah, Abyssinia, did us the favour to send us seeds, 
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and a few perfect fruits, under the name of Arnett of a species of 
Banana, much used as an article of food in Abyssinia ; yet it is not, 
as in other countries, the fruit which is eaten, but the stem or trunk. 
The fruit indeed is small (compared with other Bananas or Plantains), 
rather pyriform than oblong, with a very uneven surface, varying in 
shape according to the number of seeds within, including little or almost 
no pulp, and terminated with the withered floral coverings. The seeds 
are nearly as large as small chestnuts, and so unlike what we had be- 
lieved those of any Musa to be, that but for Mr. Plowden’s authority 
we should not have believed them to be of that genus. However, as 
Banana-seeds we planted them, and Bananas they proved, very different 
certainly from Musa paradisiaca or M. sapientum, and clearly the &- 
of Bruce’s Travels (see English ed. 8vo. vol. vii. p. 149, and Atlas, 
Tables 8 and 9). This Bnseie is a plant totally unknown in botany 
or in books, save from what Bruce has written about it. No specimen 
or any further information seems ever to have come to Europe till now., 
Gmelin indeed has (Syst. Nat. p. 567) been pleased to call it Musa 
Ermte, and given a brief but most unsatisfactory cliaj-acter, entirely 
drawn from Bruce’s figure ; but Bruce himself stoutly maintained that 

any one who would consider it a species of Miisa^ does so without 
any sort of reason.’’ Yet the chief characteristics he gives to prove it 
is not a Banana or Plantain — for these were the only Musas known to 
Bruce — are marks common to both. 

Though a Mma^ without doubt however, Bruce, both in his figure 
and description, represents enough to prove that his Mmete is very dif- 
ferent, specifically, from the common Musas; and our plants, now 4-6 
feet high, farther prove it to be so. We shall anxiously watch for the 
fructifying of our plants, and in the meantime we wiU give all that is 
worth extracting from Bruce’s history, and then notice its afSnifcy with 
some more recently discovered Indian species. The Ensete^ is consi- 
dered to be “ a native of Naree, and to grow in the great swamps and 
marshes in that country, formed by rivers rising there, which have little 
level to run to either ocean. It is said that the Galla, when they mi- 
grated into Abyssinia, brought for their particular use the Coffee-tree 
and the Bnsete, the use of neither of which was before known. The 

^ Not Eisete, as printed in the ‘^Nouv. Diet, des Sciences Naturelles,’ as is proved 
hy Mr. Plowdeu writing the word Ausett, which would give a nearly similar pro- 
nunciation to Ensete. 
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general opinion indeed is tliat both are naturally produced in every part 
of Abyssinia, provided there is heat and moisture. It grows and comes 
to great perfection at Gondar, but it most abounds in that part of 
Maitsha and Goiitto west of the Nile, where there are large plantations 
of it, and is there, almost to the exclusion of anything else, the food 
of the Galla inhabiting that province. Maitsha is nearly upon a dead 
level, and the rains have not slope to get off easily, but stagnate, and 
prevent the sowing of grain. Yegetable food would therefore be very 
scarce in Maitsha were it not for this plant.” 

We have' already said that the fruit of the Ensete is not eatable ; 
the one to three large seeds occupy almost the entire fruit, and by 
their size give the unequal form to the exterior of it. But the stem 
or trunk, as soon as it has attained its full size, before it becomes hard 
and fibrous, is eatable, and excellent, and when bailed it has the taste 
of the best new wheat-bread not perfectly baked. “When you make 
use of the Bmete for eating, you cut it immediately above the root, 
and perhaps a foot or two higher as the plant advances in age. You 
strip the green from the outer part till it becomes white ; when soft, 
like a turnip well boiled, if eat with milk or butter, it is the best of 
all food, wholesome, nourishing, and easily digested.” 

“We see,” says Bruce, “in some of the Egyptian antique statues 
the figure of Isis sitting between the branches (foliage ?) of the Banana- 
tree, as it is supposed, and some handfuls of ears of wheat ; you see 
likewise the hippopotamus ravaging a quantity of Banana-trees. But 
the "(true) Banana is not a plant of the country, and could never have 
entered into the list of their hieroglyphics ; for this reason it could not 
figure anything permanent or regular in the history of Egypt or its 
climate. I therefore imagine that this hieroglyphic was wholly Ethio- 
pian, and that the supposed Banana, which, as an adventitious plant, 
signifies nothing in Egypt, was only a representation of the Mnsete, 
and that the record in the hieroglyphic of Isis and the was 

something that happened between harvest and the time the Ensete-imo 
came to be in use, which is in October. The hippopotamus is generally 
thought to represent the Nile, that has been so abundant as to be de- 
structive. When therefore we see upon the obelisks the hippopotamus 
destroying the Banana, we may suppose it meant that the extraordinary 
inundation had gone so far as not only to destroy the wheat, hut also 
to retard or' hurt the growth' of the Emete, which was to supply its 
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place. I do likewise conjecture that the bundle of branches of a plant 
which Horns Apollo says the ancient Egyptians produced as the food 
on which they lived before the discovery of wheat, was not the Papyrus, 
as he imagines, but this plant, Pnsete, which retired to its native 
Ethiopia upon a substitute being found better adapted to the climate 
of Egypt.” 

So much for the classical history of the Bnsete; to which we may 
add that Mr. Stackhouse,^ in his ‘Commentary on Theophrastus,' sus- 
pects that Bruce's Ensete may be the Mnasium of that author, eatable 
like Papyrus and of a sweet taste, which, others consider to be' the 
Cyperus esculentus (see Sprang. Hist. Rei Herb. i. p. 78). 

As a species, we may observe that Bruce seems to have taken great 
pains with his figures, and that, as far as foliage is concerned, they ac- 
curately represent our plant ; and we may observe that, independent 
of inflorescence, the Ensete has a near affinity with the Musa superha, 
Roxb. Corom. E. vol. iii. tab. 338, and Hook. Bot. Mag. tab. 3849, 3850, 
of the Southern Peninsula of India ; but the arrangement of the flowers 
on the spadix and the bracteal scales, as well as the seeds, rather than 
the fruit, are considerably different. The seeds in our own specimens are 
much larger, and we do not find more than from one to three in each 
fruit (Bruce describes only one), whereas in If. snperba there are nu- 
merous seeds, arranged in two rows in each of the three cells. Again, 
the inflorescence, as represented by Bruce, almost exactly resembles 
that of Roxburgh's Musa glauca (PI. Corom. iii. tab. 300), a native of 
Pegu, but the stem and foliage are considerably different, and the latter 
of a remarkably glaucous hue, as indicated by the specific name ; whereas 
our plant has bright yellow-green leaves, and the costa purple on the 
under side. The fruit also very much resembles that of our plant in 
size and general form, but the seeds are smaller and more numerous. 
Both these new Musas of Roxburgh are seed-bearing, and the fruit is 
scarcely pulpy, and not eatable, and they produce no suckers from the 
root, as is probably the case with the Ensete. 

* Mr. Stackhouse’s note on the Mnaskim of Theo|>hra8tus is as follows : — 
“Nnllus duhit quin pi. Hlgypti a D. Bruce descripta et deliiieata sub nomine 
^ EnsetP {vide App. p. 36) hie referenda sit. Bempta terminatione Grujca ov, voces 
Mnasi, Ansi, hand absimiles, et nsus plant?© ad victuni Iinmamiin idem”! (Theo- 
phrastus de Historia Plantarum, curante Joh. Stackliouse, Osonii, 1813, vol, i. p. 
207.) — “ To clench the proof,” adds my friend Mr. Bennett, who sent rne the ex- 
tract from the British Mnsenra, “he (Mr. Stackhouse) gives a reduced copy of 
Bruce’s figure, and places it opposite to Theophrastus’s account of 3Inasmn at p. 174.” 
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Bruce mentions tlie fact of the stem of the Bnsetehdug peremiial ; 
ill that respect differing remarkably from the common Bananas^ wliicli 
die immediately after ripening their fruit. The plant from which Bruce’s 
drawings were made, he assures us, wms ten years okh 
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Geogkaphte Botanique Eaisonn^e, , ou Bxpodtion des Baits pnn- 
cipaux et des Lois concenmit la Bistrihutmi GeograpMque des Flantes 
Vepoque actuelU; par M. Alph. be Canbolle. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

{Contmued from p . 191.) 

The question wdiether islands have few^er or more species than equi- 
valent areas on continents, has long occupied the attention of natural- 
ists, Yon Buell holding that they have fewer, Scliouw that they have 
more. M. de Candolle finds, as wms to have been anticipated, that the 
extent of insular Floras varies with their proximity to the great conti- 
nents. When so close that they may be regarded as almost a part 
of a continent, as Tasmania is of Australia, or Ceylon of the peninsula 
of India, there is no marked difference between the numerical propor- 
tions of the insular and continental Floras ; but in the case of islands 
far removed from continents, their Floras are generally vei'y poor in 
species, except those in the northern regions. 

Under conjectural estimates of the total number of flowering plants 
on the surface of the globe, M. de Candolle enters into an extremely 
careful and close analysis of all the materials within his i*each, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the number may be about 250,000, using 
the term species in the sense intended by Linnseus; and 400,000 to 
500,000, in the sense adopted by many modern botanists. The former 
number greatly exceeds our own estimate ; tliis we regret tliat we 
are not prepared to lay before the reader, but hope, by means of a 
careful analysis of the Floras of some large, well-explored tropical 
areas (much larger than have hitherto been treated of), to offer some 
more definite data for the foundation of such an estimate than have 
hitherto been published. From the numerous tables M. de Candolle 
has given of the known and supposed number of species inhabiting 
certaiii countries, it is evident, as wm have before indicated, that his 
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opinion of tbe ricbness of these countries enormously exceeds that which 
our materials warrant us in forming; and further, it is evident that his 
estimate is not framed in accordance with the Linnsean sense of the term 
species; for instance, amongst the 1500 plants which he assigns to 
Britain there are, besides a great number of rion-indigenous species, a 
still larger percentage of species that Linnseus would have considered 
as vaiieties.'^ 

On the p7'op07'tion of Genera to Species m different coimtties . — The 
uncertainty of the value of generic characters, or rather our opinion 
that most genera are arbitrarily defined groups, renders it exceedingly 
difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion upon this subject. Upon 
the whole, M. de Candolle concludes that the proportion of species to 
genera is smaller in islands than on continents, and we have no doubt 
that he is correct. We should further expect that the proportion 
would rise in direct proportion to the area of the island, just as it does 
in proceeding from small areas of continents to larger ones. 

Chapter 25. On the division of the surface of the globe into Natural 
Eegions. — This Chapter is chiefly devoted to a long and very interesting 
discussion of the merits, or rather demerits, of some of the botanical 
divisions hitherto proposed, and to reflections upon the difficulties that 
have hitherto rendered the attempt to arrive at a good division, or one 
that shall be recognized by any two or more botanists, quite impossible. 
Some remarks upon tbe objects to be obtained, and the errors to be 
avoided, are also good ; but M. de Candolle gives no new attempt of 
his own. 

For our own part, we believe that the materials do exist for an ap- 
proximate determination of a limited number of tolerably well defined 
botanical regions, and which may be chamcterized by the predominance 
in number of species of certain Natural Families, by the features these 
form in tlie landscape, and by the absence of others. The materials 
however wmnt tabulation, and the real reason why no attempt has 
hitherto been successful is because no one has taken pains to ascertain 
a sufficient number of facts in distribution. It is tbe number of errors 

* Nyman’s careful Catalogue of European Plants, just publislied, contains 9700 
flowering plants, including a very large proportion that are douhtful, besides others 
which are certainly not species in the Linnsean sense. Allowing that there are as 
many undiscovered species in Europe as there are spurious species in Nyman’s Cata- 
logue (an enormous allowance), it would follow, according to M. de Candolle’s esti- 
mate, that the globe contains twenty-five times as many plants as there are in Europe 
— an extravagant assumption in the present state of our knowledge. 
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of omission, rather than the want of skill, that have frustrated endea- 
vours. Many of these errors have been unavoidable, it is true ; but, 
on the other hand, the foundations of the division must be sought in 
a far more laborious accumulation of facts than any one has hitherto 
ventured upon. The fact that there are very few areas of the globe 
at all rich in species, of the extent of ten square degrees, that have not 
yielded upwards of 2-3000 species of plants now deposited in Eu- 
ropean herbaria, warrants our belief that the materials do exist. The 
only countries of that or greater extent not yet explored at all, and 
from which collections can be brought which would alter any con- 
clusions capable of being* drawn from materials now in Europe, are 
West Brazil, New Gruinea, West China, and Central Africa ; and these 
countries are all of them surrounded by territories from which several 
thousand species have been collected, which renders it extremely impro- 
bable that their vegetation presents many novel features of more than 
generic interest. 

Chapter 26. Sketch of the vegetation of difPerent countries in regard 
to the probable Origin of their Species, Genera, and Eamilies. 

The first subject investigated in this chapter is the origin of the 
existing European plants. Under this head, the merits of Edward 
Forbes’s Essay on the connection of the existing Fauna and Flora of 
the British Isles, with the Geological changes which have affected 
their area, especially during the northern drift, etc. (Mem. Geolog. 
Surv. vol. i.), is fully discussed and highly appreciated. Forbes’s argu- 
ment is indeed made the basis of a complete review of this hypothesis, 
which is illustrated by the observations of others, and of M. De Can- 
dolle himself, who accepts nearly all its conclusions, and applies its 
principles to other Floras. This is followed by arguments in favour 
of the same views, derived from other sources, and especially from the 
distribution of species, which M. de Candolle thinks may possibly have 
been created on the Continent since Great Britain was separated from 
the Continent, and Ireland from Great Britain. He assumes this to 
be the case with the Composite and some allied families, because he 
finds that the species of these sensibly diminish in Great Britain, and 
still more in Ireland.^ 

* We suspect that this dimmution maybe so easily accounted for by climatic 
causes that it affords no proof of Forbes's hypothesis, even did it not require the 
otherMse gratuitous assumption of the relative late creation of the Order in ques- 
tion, M. de Candolle indeed appreciates this objection, and endeavours to explain it 
away, hut Ms reasoning is not satisfactory. . 
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From the plants of Europe M. de Candolle passes to the considera- 
tion of those of other countries, endeavouring to fix the shadows which 
indicate their having had an early history. The absence of peculiar 
species in the Plains of India he rightly assigns to their recent eleva- 
tion. The vegetation of the Himalaya, he says, is less varied than 
that of the Alps or Pyrenees, a statement we exceedingly doubt, as 
also that Madagascar has more species in common with India and 
Ceylon than with South-eastern Africa.^ 

In treating of the probable Origin of some of the Genera and Natural 
Orders of existing plants, M. de Candolle speculates upon the signifi- 
cance of such facts, as that the remains of species of Jughfis, Acer, and 
Magnolia, found in the European Miocene beds, remind us of the IJnited 
States, Flora, and that the numerous Froteacece, LaurinecBy Leguyninoscs, 
and Palms of the European Eocene age, recall the vegetation of Aus- 
tralia and the Sunda Islands.f In connection with these and other 
facts in distribution, demanding a calm survey of such intangible hy- 
potheses as the relative antiquity of different Orders of plants, and of 
plants and islands, and even of oceans and continents, there is a great 
deal of excellent matter, interspersed with ingenious observations, for 
which we must refer to the work itself. 

Book IV. General Conclusions. 

This book (consisting of only two pages), as containing a summary 
of M. de Candolle^s conclusions, we shall translate entire: — 

The plants now inhabiting the globe have survived many changes, 
geological, geographical, and, latterly, historical. The history of their 
distribution is hence intimately connected with that of the whole vege- 
table kingdom. 

“ To explain existing facts, it is fortunate^ uimecessary to adopt 
any conclusion upon the most obscure hypotheses of Cosmogony and 

* M. de Candolle says, “ qu’avec les parties orientales de la Colonie du Cap ; * ** 
bat we suppose lie includes Natal in this definition, and the coasts of A.frica opposite 
to Madagascar. 

t It must be noticed here that the assumed evidence of a relation between the 
European Miocene and Antipodean vegetation is not satisfactory. In the fii'st place, 
many systematic botanists hesitate to accept the evidence put forward as to the 
Proleaceous affinity of the fossils; and with regard to the Lmimc&m, of which sup- 
posed leaves only have been found, they ahound in extratropical regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere, and many species are found even in Japan, whilst ihQ LegmninoscB 
and Palms are not typical of any particular tropical Flora, and’ are frequent in several 
temperate ones. 
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Palaeontology, or on the mode of creation of species, the number ori- 
ginally created, and their primitive distribution. Botanical Geography 
can indicate certain probabilities, certain theories, but the principal 
facts in distribution depend upon more recent and less obscure causes. 
It suffices to understand and to allow certain facts and theories, which 
appear probable, namely, that groups of organized beings, under different 
hereditary forms (Classes, Orders, Genera, Species, and Paces), have ap- 
peared at different places and at different times, the more simple perhaps 
first, the more complicated afterwards ; that each of these groups has 
had a primitive centre of creation of greater or less extent ; that they 
have, during the period of their existence, been able to become more 
rare or common, to spread more or less widely, according to the nature 
of the plants composing them, the means of propagation and diffusion 
they are possessed of, the absence or presence of animals noxious to 
them, the form and extent of the area they inhabit, the nature of the 
successive climates of each country, and the means of transport that 
the relative positions of land and sea may afford ; that many of these 
groups have become extinct, whilst others have increased, at least as 
far as can be judged from comparing existing epochs with preceding 
ones ; and lastly, that the latest geological epoch, the Quaternary (that 
which preceded the existence of man in Europe, and which followed 
the latest elevation of the Alps), has lasted many thousand years, during 
which important geographical and physical changes have affected Eu- 
rope and some neighbouring countries, whilst other regions of the globe 
have suffered no change, or have been exposed to a different series of 
changes. 

“ Thus the principal facts of Geology and Palaeontology, reduced to 
the most general and incontestable, suffice to explain the facts of Bo- 
tanical Geography, or at least to indicate the nature of the explanation, 
which it requires the progress of many sciences to complete. 

“ The most numerous, the most important, and often the most ano- 
malous facts in the existing distribution of plants, are explained by 
the operation of causes anterior to those now in operation, or by the 
joint operation of these and of still more ancient causes, sometimes of 
such as are primitive (connected with the earliest condition of the 
plant). The geographical and physical operations of our own epoch 
play but a secondary part. I have shown that in starting from an 
original fact, which it is impossible to understand, of the creation of a 
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certain form, in a certain country, and at a certain time, we ought to 
be able, and sometimes are able, to exj)lain the following facts, chiefly 
by causes that operated previous to our own epoch : — 1, the very un- 
equal areas occupied by Natural Orders, Grenera, and Species ; 2, the 
disconnection of the areas that some of the species inhabit; 3, the 
distribution of the species of a genus or family in the area occupied 
by the genus or family ; 4, the differences between the vegetations of 
countries that have analogous climates and that are not far apart, and 
the resemblance between the vegetation of countries that are apart, but 
between which an interchange of plants is now impossible. 

‘‘ The only phenomena explicable by existing circumstances are — 
1, the limitation of species, and consequently of genera and families, in 
every country where they now appear ; 2, the distribution of the spe- 
cies of an individual in the country it inhabits ; 3, the geographical 
origin and extension of cultivated species ; 4, the naturalization of spe- 
cies and opposite phenomenon of their increasing rarity ; 5, the disap- 
pearance of species contemporaneous with man. 

In all this we observe proofs of the greater influence of primitive 
causes, and of those anterior to our epoch ; but the growing activity of 
man is daily effacing these, and it is no small advantage of our pro- 
gressing civilization that it enables us to collect a multitude of facts of 
which our successors will have no visible and tangible proof.” 

Appendix. 

This is devoted to an enumeration of the researches necessary to 
advance the study of Botanical Geography, under the several heads of 
Physics and Meteorology, Geography, Geology, Physiology of Plants, 
Descrq^tive Botany, Botanical Travellers, Botany as applied to Forestry 
and Antiquarian research, and the Dead Languages. 

{To le continued) 


The Trmisactioyis of ihe Jamaica Society of Arts, from December, 
1854, to December, 1855. Yol. 1. 4to. Kingston, Jamaica. 

“ The Jamaica Society of Arts took its origin under the government 
of Sir Charles Grey, and was progressing very favourably until politi- 
cal events occurred of such a nature as to engross all minds, and super- 
sede, or render abortive, any effort in that direction. Circumstances 
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have again transpired to arouse this Society from its state of inactivity. 
Just as the Great Exhibition in London, 1851, under the patronage of 
Prince Albert, was the cause of awakening and infusing new life and 
vigour into some of the almost defunct Art-Societies of Britain, which 
had been in existence nearly a century before, so the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition has been the means of calling into activity, and awakening 
from its slumbers, the Society of Arts in Jamaica.” — “ If for the Great 
Exhibition in London of 1851, a box of arrow-root from Montserrat, 
a solitary fish-pot, made by a black labourer in St. Kitts, — a specimen 
of seaside grapes from Barbadoes, — a box of Indian meal or maize 
from British Guiana, — a few physic-nuts from Demerara, — Cashew and 
Prickly Pear from the Bahamas, — starch and Cocoa-nut oil from Trini- 
dad, — ornamental woods, numbering 225 specimens, from Cuba, — and 
a small piece of fossil-wood, sent by Governor Higginson, from Antigua, 
— if these were gladly admitted to the Great Exhibition, and much 
curiosity excited concerning them, why should not Jamaica, which 
abounds in every one of these, and thousands more equally valuable 
and equally objects of curiosity and interest, — why should not Jamaica 
do justice to herself, and take the high place assigned her by Provi- 
dence in the productive industry of -the world?” Such were the ho- 
nourable motives which induced Jamaica to rouse herself from a lethargy 
into which she was thrown by circumstances, which brought her to the 
brink of ruin; and, led on by their excellent Governor, Sir Henry 
Barkly, a committee of some of the most able and patriotic gentlemen 
of the island were formed, a collection of the useful products of the 
island was sent to the Great Paris Exhibition in 1856, such as was 
second to few in that wonderful ^‘Exposition des Produits de ITndus- 
trie de toutes les Hations,” and the Transactions of the Jamaica Society 
of Arts, now under consideration, were commenced, and has continued 
a legiilar monthly publication ever since. 

The Editor of this Journal has been called upon to draw up a Ee- 
port for Government upon the Collection above alluded to, as far as 
regarded vegetable, and especially native, products ; and it is a no less 
agreeable task to notice some of the contents of the volume before us, 
abounding as it does in subjects connected with economic botany, some 
extracted from other works, but the majority of them original treatises 
frequently indeed anonymous. Generally each number has two or more 
pages devoted to introductory matter, showing the importance, in a 
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commercial point of view, and as of the highest interest to the colony, 
that the inhabitants should, to the utmost, develope the resources of 
the island, and how they can best be turned to a useful and profitable 
account. 

The first article contains' some remarks upon “ Cassia Senna of la- 
m.aicaf which seems to be identical with the well-known Cassia obovata 
of Aleppo. If introduced, as is probable, into the Island, it has never- 
theless taken possession of the burning beach of Fort Augusta and 
the arid sands of the Port Royal Pallisadoes, and might assuredly be 
collected for medicinal purposes. 

Application of (Supar-) Cane Trash to the manufacture of Taper, with 
the process to be employed. — (Another of the Grasstribe, viz. the 
Bamboo, is most extensively employed for making paper, both coarse 
and fine, in China, and the process wiU be found given in the number 
of the •'Athenseum’ for April 5, 1856.) 

Notes on Manilla Hemp : chiefly extracts ; and we trust, ere long, 
that valuable species of Banana, Musa texilis, may be introduced into 
our own tropical colonies. 

On Mangrove Roots for Tanning ; by Mi\ C. Grant. 

On certain Vegetable Oils; by the same gentleman. 

On the Texas Millet (Sorghum cernuum?) ; by Mr. W. T. March. 

Mr. Wilsonh Fibres. — Here are valuable remarks on the useful fibres 
of Jamaica, by Mr. Wilson, of the Botanic Garden, Bath, St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, and a list of fifty-one plants yielding them, accompanied 
by their correct nomenclature, the botanical as well as the English or 
vernacular name, a matter of the highest consequence, more so than 
people are aware of. A correct botanical name can never mislead : but 
we know that under one vernacular name, Aloe for example, half-a- 
dozen different plants are intended; the one to which that name is 
more commonly given is no Aloe at all, and is here properly called 
Agave Americana (ilmerican Aloe or Curatoe). This is however a duty 
that can only be performed by a botanist, and in this particular instance 
(for the samples were exhibited at Paris) Mr. Wilson^s services were 
appreciated and iwarded by a Medal. 

A superior Artist's Oil; E. 0. (the Hon. Edward Chitty, we believe, 
a valuable contributor), derived from the Aleurites triloba. 

On Casiiarina (?), E. C. — The Club-wood of the South Sea 

Islands, cultivated in Jamaica, and recommended to be much more so 
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on account of tlie extreme hardness of the timber, and (what is not 
usual with hard woods) the very rapid growth of the tree. In a garden 
at Kingston, Jamaica, which was formerly Mr. Chitty’s, a Castiarina was 
planted in July, 1848, and in 1854 had attained a height of scarcely 
less than fifty feet ! 

the Oil of from Moringa pterygos^erma^ E. C.; showing 

that this plant may be very profitably cultivated. The tree is a native 
of the East, where it* is called Horseradish-tree. It is the best watch- 
maker’s on. 

The several valuable Memoirs on Plantain fibre, and various ones 
on the different starches and meals ; for example, of Yams^ Plantain^ 
Simet and Bitter Cassava, etc. etc. 

The Trumpet-tree (Cecropia peltata), recommended for textile manu- 
factiu-e, paper, pulp, and cordage ; and no wonder, seeing it is one of 
the Urticee, which are celebrated for the amount and quality of fibre. 

The fourth number is wholly devoted to an excellently-arranged 
Catalogue of the Collection of Articles first exhibited in Kingston Mu- 
seum, Jamaica, and afterwards sent to the Paris Universal Exhibition. 
The introductory remarks in this portion of the work give an excellent 
epitome of the natural history of the Island. And No. 6 and some 
following ones, to the able Eeport from the Museum Committees, and 
various Minutes of Proceedings respecting the formation of a perma- 
nent Museum in Jamaica. 

On Tamarinds ; . the uses and advantages of cultivating the tree. 

On Panama Hats, E. C. — The plant affording the material of which 
these celebrated hats are made {Oa7iudovica palmata, according to Mr. 
Purdie) has been successfully introduced by Mr. Wilson. 

On the Cashew and Us uses ; Bread from Tam Flour ; Amadou, or 
Tinder, from the male eathms of the Breadfruit, Artocarpus incisa.— 
This latter curious substance was exhibited at Paris. 

On the Black Pepper (Piper nigram). — ^Mode of preparing the Pepper 
from another and native species, Amalago, is also given. 

On the Bwclmnge of Exotic Plants ; recommended for mutual advan- 
tage. 

On the Mvi-Bm (Cmsalpinia coriaria); a valuable tanning sub- 
stance. 

On the Commercial Quassia or Bitteyfoood : oi\ interesting memoir, 
clearing up the diiferences between Quassia amara, or Surinam Bitter- 
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wood; Simaruha officinalis, the Simarouba, or officinal Bitter- wood ; 
and the Simaruha excelsa, or lofty Bitter-wood. 

On the Fodocarpus or Tacca (Podocarpus Pnrdiei). — A tree of this 
has been detected in the neighbourhood of Dunrobin Castle (elev'ation 
8000 feet above the sea), 100 feet in height, and 43 inches in diameter 
at 6 feet from the ground. The wood has been proved to be of indif- 
ferent quality by Captain Eowke. 

A Paper on the "^Causes of the FJvils which tend to the prostration of 
Jamaica,” will be read by all with interest, and by many, it is to be 
hoped, with profit. 

On Bitter Oassam ; its more extended cultivation strongly urged. 

On CornJiush Bonnets. — Bonnets made of the corn-husks or corn- 
trash (the sheathing covering of the great ears) were exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition, and are said to be as durable as straw. 

On the Aloe of Commerce, a true Aloe [Aloe Barhadensis, introduced 
to Barbadoes from the Cape) . 

On Tartaric Acid from Tamarinds. 

On Eolcus saccharaius, lately so strongly recommended for sugar by 
a gentleman of Natal, in preference to the sugar-cane ; but we are here 
correctly informed that the “ sugar-cane need not fear her northern 
rival.” 

Eoops and Ox-hows made from the Rose Apple-tree (Eugenia Jambos, 
Linn.). 

Fihre of the Jerusalem Bagger-plant (Yucca aloifolia). — This seemed 
to promise well, but the quantity sent (as was unfortunately the case 
with the fibres generally that were sent by Jamaica to the Paris Exhi- 
bition) was too small for satisfactory experiment. 

Taper from Flantain Fibre and from Wood. 

The last notice of the year, relating to vegetable products, is not the 
least interesting, the application of the Castor-oil plant (Eicinus com- 
munis), for feeding a new kind of silkworm^ from Assam. The sub- 
ject, in another collection, attracted much interest among the natural- 
ists of Paris ; and a silver medal was awarded to the exhibitor on that 
occasion. 

With great pleasure we have received the commencement of the se- 
cond volume, and shall be glad to notice it at some future period. 

^ Caterpillar of the Bmnhyx Cynthia. 
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Schott, Henry; Synopsis complectens Bnumerationem 

Systematicam G-enerum et Specierum hujus Ordinis. YoL I. 8vo. 
Vindobonae, 1856 ; 153 pages. 

The name of Schott has long been familiar to the stnclent of Aroi- 
deous plants, and the collection of living Aroidece at Yienna, under his 
charge, has a wide reputation. In our Journal for 1855, p. 224, 
July number, we noticed, with great commendation, the two Fascicles 
in folio of the great work on Aroidea^ alike admirable in matter and 
illustration. We do not learn that any more of that work has been 
yet issued, and probably the slowness of the progress of it, owing to 
the careful execution of the plates, has induced the author to lay before 
the botanical world a synopsis or a systematic enumeration of all known 
genera and species of the Family, giving characters or remarks on the 
genera, and observations on, or characters of, the species. 

In this useful little work the Aroidece are divided into two great 
groups — 1, Diclines, and 2, Monoclines ; the first Part now before 
us embraces all of the first group, and include — 1, Cryptocoryne ; 2, 
Lagenandra; Amhrosinia; Afisarwm ; ^^JPineUia; Z, Biarum ^ 
7, Isclmrum; 8, Gymnomesium; 9, Arum; 10, Bminmm ; 11, TypJio- 
nmm; 12, TJteriophomm ; 13, Helicodiceros ; 14, Eelicophyllum ; 15, 
Branmnculus ; 16, BocJiafa; 17, Sauromatum ; 18, Ariscema ; 19, 
Zomicarpa; %^yBlesmoniim ; Conopliallus ; Brachyspatha ; 23, 
PythoniuM; Amorphopliallus ; Ariopsis; Colocasia ; 27^ 
Remusatia; GonatantJms ; %^^Alocasia; Peltandra ; Ca~ 
ladium; XmtJiosoma ; ZZ^ Acontias ; Z^^ Syngonium ; Z^^ Aiicho- 
manes; 36, Zamiooulcas ; 37, MontricJiardia ; 38, Philodendron; 39, 
Culcacia; 40, Zantedeschia ; 41, Romalomena; 42, Cyrtoeladon; 43, 
SchimatogloUis ; Aglaoviema ; SpatJiicarpa ; Aster ostigma ; 

47, Bieffenhachia ; 48, Richardia ; 49, StylocMton, 

We shall welcome the appearance -of the second, and, we presume, 
concluding part of this Synopsis ; and no less so the continuation of 
the illustrated **Aroii)E^” of this author. 
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On the Bamboo and Durian of Borneo ; hy A. E. Wallace, Esq., 
E.L.S. a ifo Sir W. J. Hooker.) 

Two vegetable productions particularly attracted my attention in 
Borneo, — ^the Bamboo, most useful of plants, and the Durian, king of 
fruits. , 

Different species of Bamboo abound in all tropical countries, and 
wherever they are found the natives apply them to a great variety of 
uses. Their strength, lightness, smoothness, straightness, roimdness, 
and hollowness, — the facility and regularity with which they can be 
split,- — ^their different sizes, the varied distance of their joints, the ease 
with which they can be cut, and with which holes can be made in them, 
— their hardness outside, their freedom from any taste or smell, their 
great abundance, and the facility with which they are propagated,— all 
make them fitted for a hundred different purposes, to serve which other 
materials would require much labour and preparation. They are at 
once the most wonderful and the most beautiful production of the 
tropics, and the best gift of Nature to uncivilized man. 

I shall briefly mention the uses to which they are applied by the 
native tribes of Borneo, which have fallen under my notice, and which 
have struck me the more forcibly, because in the parts of South 
America I have visited, Bamboos are compai’atively scarce, aud where 
found, but little used, their place being taken, as to one class of uses, 
by the great variety of Palms, and as to another, by Calabashes and 
Gourds. 

The D^ak houses are all raised on posts, and are often two or three 
hundred feet long, and forty or fifty wide. The floor is always formed 
of large bamboos, which are split into four or five strips, so that each 
may be nearly flat, and these are firmly tied down with rattan to the 
rafters beneath. This, when well made, is a delightful floor to walk upon 
barefooted, the rounded surfaces of the bamboo being very smooth and 
agreeable to the feet, while at the same time affording a firm hold. 
But what is more important, they form, with a mat over them, an ex- 
cellent bed, — the elasticity of the bamboo, and the imdulating nature 
of the surface, being far superior to a more rigid or flatter floor. Here 
at once we have a use which cannot be supplied so well by another 
material without a vast amount of labour, all Palm stems and other 
substitutes requiring much cutting and smoothing, and not being equal 

VOL. VIII. 2 G 
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to bamboo when finished. Some tribes however prefer a flat and close 
floor, and they make bamboo-boards for the purpose, by splitting open 
a large bamboo on one side only, and flattening it out, so as to form 
!3eaiitiful slabs, eighteen inches wide and six feet long, with which 
they floor their houses. These, with constant rubbing and daily smoke, 
become dark and polished, so that their material can at first sight be 
hardly recognized. What labour is 'here saved, to a savage with only 
his axe, who, if he wanted boards, must hew them out of the solid 
tree, and, with all his labour, could never produce a surface so smooth 
and beautiful as the bamboo, thus treated, affords him. Again, if a 
temporary house or shed is wanted, either by the traveller in the jungle 
or by the native in his paddy-fields, nothing is so convenient as the 
bamboo, with which a house can be constructed with half the labour 
and in half the time, than if any other material is used. 

The hill Dyaks in the interior of Sarawak make paths for great dis- 
tances, to their cultivated grounds, in the course of which they have to 
cross rivers and numerous gulKes and ravines, or sometimes to avoid a 
long circuit, to carry the path along the face of a precipice. In all 
these cases the bridges they construct are of bamboo, and so admira- 
bly adapted is the material to the purpose, that it seems ■doubtful whe- 
ther they would ever have made them had they not possessed it. The 
Byak bridge is simple but well designed. It consists merely of 
bamboo poles, crossing each other at the roadway like the letter X, 
and rising, sometimes on one side, sometimes on both, three or four 
feet above it. At the crossing they are firmly bound together, and to 
a horizontal bamboo, which forms the only footpath, with another 
higher up, serving as a hand-rail. When a river is to be crossed, an 
overhanging tree is chosen, from which the bridge is partly suspended, 
and partly supported by diagonal struts from the banks, so as to avoid 
placing posts in the stream itself, when liable to floods. In carrying a 
path along the face of a precipice, trees and roots are made use of for 
suspension, from every little notch and crevice struts arise, while im- 
mense bamboos, of fifty or sixty feet long, are fixed on some bank or 
tree below. These bridges are traversed daily by men and women 
carrying heavy loads, so that any insecurity is soon discovered, and, as 
the materials are close at hand, immediately repaired. When the path 
goes over very steep and slippery gmund, the bamboo is used to 
form steps. Pieces are cut, about a yard long, and opposite notches 
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being made at eacli end, boles are formed, througb wMcb pegs are 
driven, and a ladder or staircase is produced with the greatest celerity. 
It is true that much of this will decay in one or two seasons, but it is 
so quickly replaced, as to make it more economical than using a more 
durable wood. 

One of the most striking uses to which Bamboo is applied by the 
Byaks, is in climbing the loftiest forest-trees, either to gather fruit or 
to obtain wax. The honey-bee of Borneo very generally makes its 
nest on the bmnches of the " Tappang,’’ a tree which towers above all 
others in the forest, and whose smooth cylindrical trunk rises a hundred 
feet or more without a branch. Bees’-wax is one of the most valuable 
products of the forest, and the Byaks climb these lofty trees at night 
to obtain it, by means of bamboo pegs driven into the wood. These 
pegs are formed of thick, old bamboo, spHt to about two inches wide. 
Each is cut above a joint, which forms a solid head to bear the blows 
of the mallet, and the point is fiat and broad, cut away carefully to the 
siliceous outer coating. To the head of each is strongly tied a strip of 
the tough rind of a water-plant. The climber carries forty or fifty of 
these pegs in a basket by his side, and has a wooden mallet suspended 
round his neck ; lie has also prepared a number of strong, but slender 
bamboos, each from twenty to thirty feet long.- One of these he sticks 
firmly in the ground at the foot of the tree, and close to it j he then 
drives in a peg as high as he can reach, and ties it firmly by the head 
to the bamboo ; climbing up upon this, he drives in and ties two other 
pegs, each about three feet from the one below it, passing Ms ai'm be- 
tween the tree and the bamboo, to hold the peg which he is driving in. 
He soon reaches the top of his pole, when another one is handed up 
to him, and being bound to the one below, he ascends in the same way 
another twenty feet. When his pegs are exhausted, a boy brings a 
fresh basketful up to him, and a long cord enables him to puli up the 
bamboos as he requires them. This mode of ascent looks perilous, but 
is in reality perfectly secure. Each peg holds as tightly as a spike-nail, 
besides which the weight is always distributed over a great number of 
them by means of the vertical bamboos. Trees which branch at forty 
feet or less, are often ascended by pegs alone, which, besides being 
dangerous, requires much skill and activity in the climber, as he must 
grasp the middle peg firmly with Ms hand to hold himself up, and has 
but one hand at liberty to drive in the pegs. I have seen trees as- 
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ceiided by both metbodS:, and admired the excellent qualities of bamboo^ 
as well as the ingenuity of the Dyaks in taking advantage of them. 

Split and shaved thin, bamboo is the strongest material for baskets ; 
conical fish- traps, hencoops, and birdcages are made by splitting a 
piece up to the joint which forms the top, gradually-increasing circles 
of rattan being inserted below; rough fruit-baskets are also rapidly 
made in this manner. Aqueducts are formed by large bamboos split 
in half, supported on crossed poles of various heights. They are the 
Dyaks^ only water-vessels, and are in fact superior to earthen vessels, 
being clean, light, and easily carried. A dozen water-bamboos stand 
in the corner of every Dyak house. They also make excellent cooking 
utensils; vegetables and rice are often boiled in them. They are 
used to preserve sugar, vinegar, honey, salted fruit or filsh, — in fact, 
they answer every purpose for which jars and bottles are used by us. 
Ill a small bamboo case, prettily carved and ornamented, the Dyak 
cariies his shih and lime for betel-chewing, and his little long-bladed 
knife has a bamboo sheath. His favourite pipe is a huge hubble- 
bubble, which he will construct in a few minutes by inserting a small 
piece of bamboo for a bowl, at an acute angle, into a large cylinder, 
about six inches from the bottom, which contains water through which 
the smoke passes. In many other small matters the bamboo is of 
daily use, but enough bas been here mentioned to show its value, as a 
substitute in many cases for iron, and in enabling the natives to dis- 
pense with a variety of tools and utensils. 

The second object of my especial admiration is the Durian, a fndt 
of which w^e hear little in England, where all praise is given to the 
Mangosteen, while the Durian is generally mentioned as a fruit much 
liked by natives, but whose offensive smell renders it disagreeable to 
Europeans. There is however no comparison between them; the 
Mangosteen resembles a peach or a grape, and can hardly be said to 
be superior, if equal, to either : the Durian, on the other hand, is a 
fruit of a perfectly unique character; we have nothing with >vhicli it 
can be compared, and it is therefore the more difficult to judge whether 
it is or is not superior to all other fruits. 

The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest-tree, something resem- 
bling an Elm in character, but with a more smooth and scaly bark. 
The fruit is round or slightly oval, about the size of a small melon, of 
a green colour, and covered with strong spines, the bases of which 
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toucli eacli others and are consequently somewhat hexagonal, while the 
points are very strong and sharp. It is so completely armed that if 
the stalk is broken off it is a difficult matter to lift one from the ground. 
The outer rind is so thick and tough that from whatever height it may 
fall it is never broken, Trom the base to the apex five very faint lines 
may be traced, over which the spines somewhat cmwe and approximate ; 
these are the sutures of the carpels, and show where the fruit may be 
opened with a heavy knife and a strong hand. The five cells are silky- 
white within, and are filled with a mass of firm, cream-coloured pulp, 
containing about three seeds each. This pulp is the eatable part, and 
its consistence and flavour are indescribable. A rich custard highly 
flavoured with almonds gives the best general idea of it, but there are 
occasional wafts of flavour that call to mind cream-cheese, onion-sauce, 
sherry- wine, and other incongruous dishes. Then there is a rich glu- 
tinous smoothness in the pulp which nothing else possesses, but which 
adds to its delicacy. It is neither acid nor sweet nor juicy; yet it 
wants neither of these qualities, for it is in itself perfect. It produces 
no nausea or other bad effect, and the more you eat of it the less you 
feel inclined to stop. In fact, to eat Durians is a new sensation worth 
a voyage to the East to experience. 

The smell of the ripe fruit is certainly at first disagreeable, though 
less so when it has newly fallen from the tree ; for the moment it is 
ripe it falls of itself, and the only way to eat Durians in perfection is to 
get them as they fall. It would perhaps not be correct to say that the 
Durian is the best of all fmits, because it cannot supply the place of 
subacid juicy fruits such as the orange, grape, mango, and mango- 
steen, whose refreshing and cooling qualities are so grateful; but as 
producing a food of the most exquisite flavour it is unsurpassed. If I 
had to fix on two only as representing the perfection of the two classes, 
I should certainly choose the Durian and the Orange as the king and 
queen of fruits. 

The Durian is however (in another way) dangerous. As a tree 
ripens the fruit falls daily and almost hourly, and accidents not unfre- 
quently happen to persons walking or working under them. When a 
Durian strikes a man in its fall it produces a fearful wound, the strong 
spines tearing open the flesh, while the blow itself is very heavy ; but 
from this very circumstance death rarely ensues, the copious effusion of 
blood preventing the inflammation which might otherwise take place. 
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A Dyak chief informed me that he had been struck down by a Durian 
falling on his head, which he thought would certainly have caused his 
death, yet he recovered in a very short time. 

Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that there existed an inverse proportion between the size of 
the one and the other, so that their fall should be harmless to man. 
Two of the most formidable fruits known, however, the Brazil Nut 
{Bertholletid) and the Durian, grow on lofty trees, from which they 
both fall as soon as they are ripe, and often wound or kill those who 
seek to obtain them. From this we may learn two things : — first, not 
to draw conclusions from a very partial view of Nature ; and secondly, 
that trees and fniits and all the varied productions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, have not been created solely for the use and con- 
venience of man. 

The unripe Durian makes a very good vegetable, and it is also eaten 
raw. In a good fruit season the Dyaks preserve quantities of the pulp 
salted in jars and bamboos, in which state it will keep the year round, 
and is much esteemed as a relish with their rice. They seem hardly 
to appreciate the ripe fruit in its perfection, from the quantities they 
gather unripe, and from the small value they place upon it, as compared 
with the Jack and some other fruits. In Borneo great numbers of 
Durian trees have been planted on the mountains occupied by the 
Dyaks, and on the rivers’ banks in the interior. In the jungle are 
found two varieties with much smaller fruits, one of them of an orange- 
colour inside ; and these are probably the originals of the large and fine 
Durians which seem never to be produced in a wild state. In the 
tropics as well as in our colder climates, fruits always seem to be im- 
proved by cultivation. 


On mne Undescrihed Species of Musci helonging to the G-enera Mnium 
and Beyum ; by W. Mitten, Esq. 

(Plate XI. A, B) 

1. Mnium Mitten; dioicum, caulibus sterilibus procumbeiitibus, 

fertilibus erectis subsimplicibus elatis, foliis oblongis nervo excur- 
rente cuspidatis marginatis serratis basi parum angustatis longe 
lateque decurrentibus, pericbsetialibus exterioribus longioribus inte- 
rioribus brevibus subulatis angustis, theca longe pedunculata ovali 
pendula, operculo conico obtuso, peristomio normali. 
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Hab. Sommerfelt, Britain: Sussex, Cheshire, 

Wilson. “The Vosges/’ Mougeot and ScMmper, North America, 
MenzieSi Douglas^ Drummond^ Burhe. 

This fine species differs from M. affine ^ Bland., in its longer and 
narrower leaves, which are widely decurrent at their bases; in if. 
affine the leaves are narrowed to a base not wider than the stem, and 
not at all decurrent. In its general appearance this Moss is interme- 
diate between M. affine and M. undulatum; to the last it approaches 
very nearly when dry. The stems most frequently bear several cap- 
sules, which resemble those of if. affim. 

The Tig. 2 of Tab. X. of if. affine, ^ elatum, ^Bryologia Biiropaea/ 
Mnium, is evidently taken from a portion of the stem of if. msigne. 

2. Mnium venusttm, sp. nov. ; synoicum, caulibus fertilibus sterilibusqne 
erectis rigidis densifoliosis, foliis erecto-patentibus ellipticis acumi- 
natis nervo excurrente cuspidatis marginatis argute dentatis, peri- 
chaetialibus cuspidatis interioribus angustis lanceolatis, theca in pe- 
dunculo longiusculo inclinata pendulave oblonga, basi poris pluribus 
ceUulis intensius coloratis circumductis quasi apophysata, operculo 
conico acuminato acuto. (Tab. XI. ^.) 

Hab. West coast of North America, Menzies and Douglas. 

In size, colour, and general appearance, very nearly resembling 
Mniim cuspidakm, but the leaves are more acuminate and more rigid, 
the capsule longer, with a band of coloured stomata at its base, resem- 
bling an apophysis. The sterile stems appear to have the habit of 
those of if. Jwrnnm. — Plate XI. fig, I, plant, nat. size; 2, perichaetial 
leaves; 3, cauline ditto; 4, capsule; 5, areolation of leaf; 6, ditto of 
if, affine, to show their relative size : — all highly magnified. 

3. Mnium trichomanes, sp. nov. ; dioicum, caulibus sterilibus procuin- 
bentibus, fertilibus erectis, foliis ellipticis ovatisve marginatis e 
medio ad apicem serratis nervo excurrente mucronatis basi decur- 
rentibus, pericliaatialibus longioribus lanceolatis, theca ovali pen- 
diila, operculo convexo conico. (Tab. XI. B.) 

Hab. Moist, shaded bank in a glen, Pih-quan Island, China, Aleiz- 
ander ; North-west India, without fruit, D>*. 

Size, habit, and colour of M. ciispidatum, but distinct in the inflo- 
rescence ; remote from M. affine, including the vd.T. Rugmm, in tlie 
decurrent leaves, and dense substance of its leaves composed of cells 
three times smaller. The capsules are too immature to afford any idea 
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of the peristome. — Plate XI. B, fig. plant, nat, size ; 2, perichmtial 
leaves ; 8, cauline ditto ; 4, capsule : — all mag^iified. 

4. Bryum rubens, sp. nov . ; dioicum, caule breviusculo, foliis ellipticis 
ovatisve nervo excurrente muci'oiiatis tenui-marginatis apicem. versus 
serratis e cellulis satis magnis elongatis limitibus angustis iirmis 
areolatis, perichaetialibus angustioribus, theca clavato-obionga, oper- 
culo magno brevi conico acuto, peristomio normali- 
IIab. Throughout the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and North-- 
west America. 

Very variable in size, but easily distinguished from B. sanguineum, 
Brid. (B. erytliTomr^um^ Schw.), by its leaves being twice as wide as 
the margin, distinctly not recurved, the serratures larger, the areola- 
tioii composed of cells of about the same length, but double the width. 
The capsules are not quite so slender, but in other respects nearly re- 
semble those of B, sanguineum. When old, the whole plant becomes 
of a deep red colour. 

This species has been confused with its near ally B. mnguineum^ and 
with some others. The following is a summary of the specimens ex- 
amined : — 

B. erythrocaf^pum^ ^ sylvaticum, Hampe, Exsic. No. 201. — In sylvis 
Blankenburgicis. 

B, eryihrocarpum^ Istria, Mueller. 

B. longisetu7n, from near Hamburg. 

B. turbimtum, Dickson, in Herb. Hooker. 

B. Morisiiy Bruch, MSS. Sardinia, Mueller. 

It is possible that B. rubens is B. radiculosumy Brid., but in the 
‘Bryologia Europsea,’ where a good figure of B. sanguineum^B. ery- 
tlirocarptm is given, B. tadicitloswTi is enumerated as a slight variety, 
and not figured. Bridel, too, compares his Moss to B. carmtmiy from 
which it may be assumed that it must be something different ; the 
geniculate seta can scarcely be supposed to be a character worth 
notice. 

B. sanguimumi Brid., is in habit and appearance a miniature resem- 
blance to B. alpimUy but B. ruhem in the same respects approaches 
mom io B. cmpiticium, without however being so nearly allied to it as 
io B. mnguimum. ■ \ 

B. Morisiiy 3mch, MSS., is in De Notaris’ ‘ Syllabus’ enumerated 
as Brid., but now considered by the author to be a 
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state of B. torquescens. With regard to this MS. name of Bruch’s, 
'Bryologia Europeea’ is silent. 

5. Bryum Gardners sp. nov. ; synoicum, caule humili, foiiis paten tibus 
lanceolatis planiuseulis nervo excurreiite mucronatis margine re- 
flexis apice serrulatis, perichaetialibus conformibus, theca ovaii-pyri- 
form!, operculo magno conico apicululato, peristomio B. sangidnei. 
Hab. Organ Mountains, Bi'azil, on a clay bank, Gardner^ No. 37. 

• Closely resembling B. sanguinmm in size and general appearance, 
but in proportion its leaves are longer and the margin rellexed. 


Decades of Fungi; bg the Eev. M. J. Berkelet, M.A., F.L.S. 

Decades LIX.-~LX. 

(With Plates V., VI,, IX., X.) 

Rio Negro ’Fungi. 

{Qontmued fromp. 200.) 

581. P. (Inodermei) cliry sites, n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo hexili to- 
mento deiiso rhabarbarino vestito siilcato-zonato ; hymenio concolori ; 
poris miiiutis angulatis ; dissepimentis teniiibus. 

Hab. On dead trunks in woods. San Carlos. August, 1853. 

Pileus 2-|- inches across, dimidiate, convex, thin, flexible, coriaceous, 
clothed with dense rhubarb-yellow, spongy down,'zonato-suleate. Hy- 
menium concave, of the same colour as the pileus ; pores minute, 
of an inch across, angular ; dissepiments thin ; substance yellow, like 
the pileus. 

A beautiful species, resembling in colour P. Splitgerheri, Mont. The 
whole substance of the pileus resembles the external coat, with the 
exception of a very thin, hard, dark plate or two, a little beyond the 
liyiiienium. 

582. P, (Inodermei) ; pileo tenui subconvexo coriaceo 

cupreo sericeo-niteiite radiato-rugoso lineatoque crebrizonato ; margine 
acuto ; hymenio vinoso ; poris mediis flexuosis. Spruce, n. 184. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Pannre, February, 1853. San Carlos, 
August, 1853. 

Pileus 9 inches or more across, 4 i long, thin, somewhat convex, 

2 H ' 
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coriaceous, at first velvety beliind, radiato-riigose. and marked witli 
raised lines, repeatedly zoned, pink, tinged witli fawn, and at leiigtli 
copper-coloured, sliining with a silky lustre, especially witli age ; mar- 
gin acute, lobed or nearly entire ; substance pink. Hymenium flat or 
convex, rose-coloured, at iengtb vinous ; pores middle-sized, of an 
iiicli across, flexuous. 

A most splendid species, varying in shade with age, but always dis- 
playing beautiful red tints ; in one variety obscured both above and 
below with umber. The colour of the hymenium in the younger spe- 
cimens is just that of raspberries and cream. 

^ P. Floridams, B., Aim. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 376. 

Hab. On trunks of trees in woods. San Carlos. 

There are two forms, — one thinner, broader, more flexible, and with 
paler, more concentrically arranged pores. 

583. P. (Inodermei) alho-cervmm^ n. s. ; pileo tenui coriaceo flabel- 
iiformi reniformique cervino subtiliter tomeiitoso zonato rugosiusculo ; 
hymenio albo ; poris minutis punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 22. 

Hab. On dead trunks, Panure, and at the foot of Mount Cocui. 

Pileus 2 inches across, thin, coriaceous, very variable in form, some- 
times spuriously stipitate and cuneiform, sometimes fiabelliform, some- 
times reniform or effused and reflexed, fawn-coloured, zoned, even or 
radiato-rugose. Hymenium wliite or slightly tinged with umber ; pores 
minute, ywo across, punctiform. 

This pretty but very variable species has many points in common 
with P. JDidricIisemi, but differs evidently in the far smaller pores. 

* P. (Inodermei) Mrsui?is, Er. Ep. p. 477. Spruce, n. 28, 60. 

Hab. On decaying trunks. Panure. 

^ P. (Inodermei) veMmm, Er. Ep. p. 478. 

Hab. On dead branches in woods. San Carlos. August, 1853. 

A very thin, pale, tomentose variety, resembling in colour and habit 
P; Mrsuttis. 

584. P. (Inodermei) hmdim^ n. s.; albus, suborbicularis, postice de- 
currens, tenuis, papyraceus ; pileo subtiliter pubescente sulcato-zonato ; 
hymenio concolori ; poris anguiatis minutis ; dissepimeiitis tenuibus. 
Spruce, n. 38a 203. 

Hab. On decaying trunks. Paniire. 

Pileus l-2i inches across, suborbicular, decurrent beliiiid, very thin 
and flexible, clothed with depressed matted down, sulcato-zonate ; edge, 
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nearly entire, Hymenium of tlie same colour as tlie pileus; pores mi- 
nute;, of an incli across, angular i dissepiments very tliin. 

An elegant species, allied to F, 7imu£m, hut mucli tliinner, with finer 
pores, and destitute of distinct hairs. 

585. F. (Eesupinatus) degluhens, n. s.; albus, resupinatus; margine 
iibique liberato inflexo elevato-zonato nitido ; poris minutis punctifor- 
mibus. 

Has. On dead sticks. San Carlos. 

White. Patches elliptic, |- of an inch long ; margin free ail round, 
indexed, shining with a silky lustre, marked with one or two acute 
zones or ridges ; pores scarcely visible to the naked eye, punctiform. 

586. P. (Eesupinatus) eavermilosns^ n. s. ; totus resupinatus, rigi- 
diusculus, sordide cervinus ; margine brevi tomentoso ; poris mediis 
angulatis, acie rigidis. Spruce, n. 204. 

Has. On dead branches. Pamire. 

Eesupinate, orbicular, at length confluent, of a dirty fawn colour, 
darker in the centre, rigid ; margin narrow, formed of matted down, 
but not byssoid; pores of an inch across, subhexagonal ; edge 
rigid, sometimes elongated at the commissures, sometimes slightly 
waved. 

587. P. (Eesupinatus) cameo-palle^is, n. s. ; totus resupinatus, tenuis, 
carneus ; margine obsoleto ; poris minutis ; dissepimentis tenuissimis 
angulatis. Spruce, n. 178. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. February, 1853. 

Entirely resupinate, thin, flesh-coloured, without any distinct mar- 
gin, or where there is anything beyond the hymenium, consisting of a 
little matted down; pores an inch across, angular; dissepiments 

very thin ; edge neaily entire, paler, often broken up and expanded. 

688. P. (Eesupinatus) ewlm^is, n.s. ; resupinatus, demum liberatus, 
centre affixus ; pileo sursiun cupreo-incarnato sericeo-nitente ; hymenio 
gEvo ; poris parvis, acie deiitato-elongatis. Spruce, n. 214. 

Hab. On dead wood. San Carlos del Eio Negro. May, 1853. 

Orbicular, confluent, resupinate, at length free and attached in the 
centre, of a coppery, flesh colour above, silky, slightly zoned; edge 
thin, sometimes torn. Hymenium darker; pores small, of an inch 
across, angular ; dissepiments thin ; edge dentato-elongated, especially 
at the commissures. 

Trcmieks fikromi, Fr,. EL p. 490, . Spruce, ii. *201. 
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Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

T. Hydnoides^ ^x. Ei. p. 490. 

Hab. In woods. San Carlos. August, 1853. 

T, occidentals^ Fr. EL p. 491. Spruce, n. 39, 185. 

Hab. Gn dead wood in the neighbourhood of cottages. Very com- 
mon. Elvers Uaupes and Hegro. February, 1853. 

589. T. sclerodepsis^ n. s. ; piieo subtenui rigido suberoso dimidiato 
piano albido-cinereo ; raargine acuto, zonis crebris cervinis picto, ra- 
diato striato rugosuloque ; hymenio pallide umbrino convexiusculo ; 
poris punctiformibus. Spruce, n. 167. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure. 

Pileus 8 inches or more across, 6 long, dimidiate, flat, rather thin, 
hard and corky, dirty-white or ash-coloured, marked with numerous 
zones, those towards the margin broader and fawn-coloured, pruinose, 
but not decidedly tomentose ; substance whitish. Hymenium rather 
convex, pale umber ; pores piinctiform, of an inch across. 

Something in the style of T, occidentals^ but far larger, more woody, 
and free from any woolly coat- 

590. T, Spriicei, n. s.; piieo crassiusculo gibboso obtuso dealbato ; 
contextu diiro ; poris subrotundis subflexuosis ; dissepimentis obtusis. 
Spruce, 11 . 166. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. March, 1853. Panure. 

Pileus 1-|~3 inches across, | an inch long, decurrent behind, gibbous, 
obtuse, even or nearly so, opaque, white, as if whitewashed ; substance 
hard, white ; pores about -g^ of an inch broad, roundish, but slightly 
flexuous ; dissepiments rigid ; edge obtuse. 

The habit of this species is peculiar. There is not the slightest 
tendency to form gills. 

591. Bcedalea Sjprucei, n. s.; piieo suberoso subconvexo scabriusculo ; 
margine zonato; hymenio convexo ; poris flexuosis; dissepimentis in 
lamelias ruptis. Spruce, n. 41. 

PIab. On dead trunks. Panure, 

Pdeus 5 inches or more across, dirty-umber, corky, thin, slightly 
rough, zoned towards the margin; dissepiments of the elongated, flex- 
nose pores brown-umber, soon broken up into lameiliform processes. 

At a very early stage of growth, when the pileus is only an inch 
across, the dissepiments are broken up, so as to present the true cha- 
racters of Dmdaka, to which genus the species must be referred. 
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592. Mesoagonia (Pleuropus) n. s. ; pileo reiiiformi subpui- 

vinato riifo pallescente glabro ; stipite gracili elongaio lateral! ; poris 
mediis liexagonis e riifo cinereis. Spruce, n. 7. (Tab. Y. fig. 4.) 

Hab. On the ground in Caatingas. Panure. 

Pileus 1—1 inch across, reniform, somewhat pulvinate, red-brown, 
marked with a few, delicate, raised lines, at length pallid. Stem late- 
ral, not confluent with the pileus, cylindrical, delicate, 4-6 inches high, 

1 line thick, pale umber, pruinose. Hymenium nearly plane ; pores 
hexagonal, of an inch across, at first reddish-umber, then cinereous. 

A very elegant species, exhibiting quite a new form of the genus. 

593. IS. eruhescens, n. s. ; pileo rigido suberoso rugoso zonato sor- 
•dide umbrino demum setoso-scabro ; hymenio convexo nnoso; poris 
flexuosis. Spruce, n. 40. 

Hab. On dead trunks. Panure, San Carlos. 

Pileus 2^ inches across, dimidiate, slightly convex, rugged, hard and 
corky, dirty-umber. Hymenium convex, vinous red ; pores of an 
inch across, flexiious. 

The vinous tint of the flexuous pores distinguish this species, which 
connects Bcedalea with Hexago^via . — The Panure specimens are nearly 
smooth j that from San Carlos hispido-scabrous towards the margin, 
far thinner, and strongly zoned. 

594. Fawlus S‘prucei:,TL,^,’, albus, aquosus; pileo orbicular! excen- 
trico convexo glabro ; stipite deorsum incrassato ; hymenio convexuio ; 
poris hexagonis amplis. Spimce, n. 117. (Tab. V. fig. 8.) 

Hab. On dead wood. 

White, soft, and watery. Pileus 1-2 inches across, convex when 
fresh, shrinking much in drying, smooth. Stem 1 inch or more high, 

2 lines thick, attenuated upwards, excentric i pores nearly 1 line broad, 
hexagonal, smooth within. 

Allied to F. cydoporm^ Mont., but on a larger scale. F. rnmiipularisy 
Berk., from Ceylon, is tufted, with slender stems. F, intesiimlis has 
very large pores and no stem. 

* LascMa tremellosa, Pr. Spruce, n. 83. 

Hab. On dead trunks. January, 1853. Pamme. 

595. Forothelium (Pleuropus) rugosum^ n. ; pileo suberoso reni- 
formi ovato crenato radiato-rugoso rufo-umbrino crebrizonato; mai*- 
gine crenato-iobato ; hymenio luteolo ; stipite laterali nodiiloso unibrino 
pruinoso ; contextu pallido. Spruce, n. 44. (Tab. IX. fig. 2.) 
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Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

Pileiis 3 indies across, moderately thick, reniform, reddish-umber, 
corky, radiato-rugose, repeatedly zoned, zones often impressed; mar- 
gin lobed and crenate. Stem 2-2-i- inches high, | of an inch thick, 
irregular, nodulose, cylindrical or compressed. Hymenium yellowish, 
inclining to orange. 

The pileus is very rugged and crumpled, and contrasts curiously 
with the yellowish hymenium, which, in consequence, looks almost like 
a parasite. When the pores grow obliquely, a large portion of the 
wall is displayed so as to present a very curious effect. — If the hyme- 
Ilium of this species is carefully examined, it will be found to differ in 
no respect from ^orotlielkm. The pores are perfectly distinct on their 
first appearance, and it is only h}' confluence and elongation that they 
assume a character approaching that of Tolfyporm, or rather of Mdulina, 
If resupinate Foly'pori are to be retained in the genus Foly;porus, no 
good reason can be given why Mesopod and Pleuropod Forothelia 
should not be retained in that genus. F. mgosum is connected directly 
with Folypoms by P. vanalilis^ P. pallidm^ and several other species of 
this collection. 

596. Irpex mesopus, infundibuliformis ; pileo ocliraceo 

scabro ; stipite elongate irregulari ; hymenio albo ; setis basi membra- 
nacea connexis. 

Hab. On the ground, amongst roots. Pannre. 

Pileus infundibiiliform, f of an inch across, ocliraceous, rough with 
raised points. Stem 1-| inch or more high, cylindrical, iiTCgular, flex- 
nous. Plymenium white, decurrent ; teeth springing from the edge of 
a membranous fold. 

A very singular plant, of which only a single specimen was gathered. 

597- Tlielepliom suhclavisformis, n. s. ; brunnea; pileo e spathii- 
hato lobato-subclavsBformi sursum velutino ; hymenio lineatim nigoso 
glabro. 

Hab. On the ground, with n. 84?. Panure. 

BroTO. Pileus inch high, at first clavato-spathulate, at length 
deeply lobed, the lobes siibclavate, somewhat crenate, velvety above. 
Stem confluent with the pileus, compressed, with a little white down 
and mycelium at the base. Hymenium decurrent, marked by linear 
folds. . , 

A very singular species, and perfectly distinct. 
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598. T. ocreata^ albiis, ramosiis ; stipite fere ad basin diviso 

tomento caiiclido oereato; ramis furcatis cylindricis apicibus acutis. 
Spruce, n. 11. ' 

Hab. Amongst dead leaves. Failure. 

White, 2-3 inches high^ divided almost to the base. Stem cylin- 
drical, clothed as far as the secondary division with white, densely 
matted down ; branches erect, repeatedly forked, cylindrical, tips acute. 

Eesembling T. Candida^ Schwein., but without any tendency to be 
compressed. Much divided forms of T. pallida, Schwein., also approach 
it, but there is little doubt that it is distinct. The younger plants are 
entirely involved in the white clothing. 

599. T, trachodes, n, s. j pallida, caespitosa ; stipitibiis cylindricis sub- 
teniiibiis sursum furcatis processibus setiformibus scabris ; ramis fasti- 
giatis repetiter furcatis acutis. Spruce, n. 153. Clavaria eladmina, 
Bory, MSS. 

Hab. On the ground. Fanure, Gruadaloupe. 

About 1-|- inch high, probably white when fresh, tufted. Stems 
slender, cylindrical, clothed as far as the second or third division 
with little sharp processes, somewhat resembling the persistent nerves 
on the stem of some Mosses ; branches fastigiate, acute, scarcely com- 
pressed. 

This has the habit of 1 \ Candida, etc., but is more delicate and finely 
divided, with apparently little tendency to become fiat. The processes 
on the stem distinguish it from all other species, except T, actinwfor- 
mis, B. 

600. T, actmi(Bformis, n. s. ; stipitibus in massam cylindricam con- 
fluentibus, processibus setiformibus scabris ; ramis paucis penicillatis 
lividis tortis apicibus laciniatis acutis. Spruce, n. 155. 

About 2 inches high. Stems collected into a cylindrical mass below, 
white, rough with little pointed processes ; branches few, forming a little 
brush, livid ; ramuli twisted, slight, split at the tips, which are very 
delicate and sharp pointed. 

The stem agrees with T. tracJiodes in the processes with w4ich it is 
clothed ; but the colour and habit are quite different. The tufts of fer- 
tile branches and the cylindrical stem remind one of some of the more 
doiigoXQA Actinm. 
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Index to the Sixth Century now completed. 


Agaricus Alpinice^ Berk., 509. 

„ euonphalus^ ib., 504. 

„ hypoleucus, ib., 505. 

„ marasmioides, ib., 508. 
„ Famirensis^ ib., 507. 

„ psamminuSy ib., 506. 

„ ib., 502. 

„ smaraydimis, ib., 503. 

„ Veepertilio^ ib., 501. 
Caixfcbarellus ib., 613. 
Baedalea Sprucely ib., 591. 
Pavolus Sprucely ib., 594. 
Ileliomyces Sprucely ib., 514. 
Hexagonia eruhescens^ ib., 593, 

„ gracilis, ib., 592. 

Hygropborus siparius, ib., 512. 
Irpex Sprucei, ib., 596. 

Lentinus cahescens, ib., 536. 

„ Nicotimia, ib., 535. 
Marasmius hellus, ib., 530. 

„ Caatingensis, ib 5 2 2 . 

„ cladopJiyllus, ib ., 5 2 6 . 

„ coilobasis, ib., 534. 

„ cupressiformis, ib . 5 3 2 

„ dilatatus,ib., 

„ epileucus, ib., 527. 

„ flammans, ib., 520. 

„ hcedinus, ib., 515. 

„ Mkolus, ib,, 519. 

„ Mippiochmte,^.,^^!. 

„ leoninus, ib., 516. 

„ nivosus, ib., 528. 

„ ohscurtis, ib,, 529. 

,5 omphalodes,ih.,^%4i. 

„ pmeilus, ib., 521. 

„ popuUformis, ib.,533. 


Marasmius ib., 525. 

„ rliabarbarinus, ih, 517 

„ tageticolor, ib., 618. 

Panus reticulatus, ib., 537. 

„ Sprucei, ib., 538. 

Paxiilus retiarius, ib., 511. 

„ viridis, ib., 510. 


Porotbeiium rugosum, ib., 595. 

Polyporus aeuleans, ib., 578. 

„ armeniacus, ib., 571. 

„ albo-cervinus, ib . , 583. 

, , atro-umbrinus, ib . 5 7 7 . 

, , atro~purpureus, ib. 5 64 

„ angustus, ib., 539. 
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brunneo-pictus,ih. 560. 
earner arms, ib., 540. 
carneo'pallens, ib. 5 8 7 , 
cassicecolor, ib., 544. 
cavernnlosus, ib., 586. 
chry sites, ib,, 581. 
enpreo-roseus, ib., 5 82. 
decolor, 'iSy., 567. 
deglubens, ib., 585. 
detritus, ib., 572. 
diaholiciis, ib., 553. 
endotlirix, ib., 573. 
evolvens, ib., 588, 
exilis, ib., 549. 
liemihaphus, ib,, 563. 
hcedinus, ib,, 584. 
hypoplastus, ib., 552. 
luteo-nitidus, ib., 556. 
macer, ib., 658. 
maramioides, ib., 5 5 1 . 
martins, ib., 575. 
neplmdim, ib., 566. 
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Polyporus nivoms^ ib., 570. 

„ ocellaius^ ib., 548. 

„ omphalodes^ ib., 547. 

„ pallidus^ ib., 559. 

„ pansus^ ib., 541. 

„ Tarmuhi ib., 550. 

„ partitm, ib., 542. 

„ passerinus, ib., 557. 

„ pes-simif^y ib,, 565. 

„ petalodes, ib., 574. 

„ polydactylus, ib., 569. 

„ porphyritis, ib., 568. 

„ procerm^ ib., 545. 

„ renahiSi ib., 543. 


Polyporus rufo-^atratus, ib., 554. 
„ t^alarky ib., 576. 

„ semiclausuSy ih.y 561. 

„ mriahilWy ib., 562. 

„ vemicosus, ib., 555. 

„ vespilloneuSy ib., 579. 

„ xeropliyllaceuBy ib . 5 S 0 . 

„ xylodes^ ib., 546. 

Tbelephora actiniaformiSi ib. 600. 
„ ocreata^ ib., 598. 

„ BuldwocBformis^ ib . 597 

„ tracJiodeSy ib., 599. 

Trametes sclerodepsis^ ib., 589, 

„ Spniceiy ib., 590. 


{To he continued^ 


On Three Neio Species of Acrotrema, from Ceylon ; by J. D. Hooker, 
M.D., P.E.S. 

(Tab. IV.) 

Since tbe publication of the first volume of the ‘ Plora Indica,’ we 
have received many valuable contributions, including some new species, 
from our indefatigable correspondent, Mr. Thwaites; amongst these, 
none are more interesting than some species of Acrotrema, whose her- 
baceous habit and cut leaves are additional evidences of the near rela- 
tion of the Order Dilleniaceoe with Eammciilaceoe. 

1. Acrotrema TImaitesii, H.f. et T. ; pilosum v. glabratum, foiiis lineaii- 
lanceolatis pinnatifidis pinnatisectisve, segmentis linear!- oblongis 
acutis subdentatis, racemis brevissimis, bracteis lanceolatis, pedi- 
cellis gracilibus patentim pilosis. 

Var. a. pmnatifda ; foiiis pinnatifidis v. basi pinnatisectis. (Tab. 
IV. ^.) 

Var. /3. pmmtmcki foiiis pinnatisectis apice pinnatifidis, segmentis 
smpissime basi contractis 3-4*lobatis. 

Ii.AB. Ill Zeylanise montosis, TJmaites, coll. 3364. 
lilmoma breve, hoiizontale, crass, pennm corvinse. loVm utrinque laxe 
pilosa V. glabrata, membranacea, 3-5 unc. longa, 1-1| lata, in 
plaiitis junioribus margine lobiilata vix pinnatifida, segmentis setaceo- 
VOL, VIII. ^ * , 2l 
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acnleatis marginibns paiicidentatis. Petioli breTissimi. Pedicelli 
1-1|- nnc. iongi. Plores ^ unc. lati. Sepala birsuta, Ovaria basi 
connata, multioviilata. 

Tlie yarieties of this plant (sent under the same number by Mr. 
Thwaites) appear very distinct at first siglit ; but a careful exaiiiiiiatioii 
of tlie evolution of the foliage shows that the cliaracters wlxicb distin- 
giiisli them are not specific. 

Plate IV. Pig. 1, flower; 2, ditto, spread open; 3, stamen; 4, 
carpels ; 5, vertical section of a carpel : — all magnified, 

2. Acrotrema dmectim^ Thwaites ; sericeo-pilosum, fbliis lanccolatis 
abrupte piiinatisectis, pinuis majoribus pinnatifidis segmentisque se- 
taceo-acuminatis minoribus interjectis parvis lanccolatis ineequalibus, 
racemis brevissimis, pedicellis elongatis patentiin pilosis. (Tab. 
IV. B.) 

Hab. Prope Hellessee, ins. Zeylanim, Thwaites^ n. 3393. Mai. 1855. 
Eliizoma breve, crassiusculum. Folia brevissime petiolata, 3-5 unc. 
longa, 1 unc. lata, membranacea, subtus albido-sericea, pinnis breve 
gracile petiobilatis obovato-lanceolatis. Floi'es -1: unc. lati. Qarpella 
polysperma, seminibus grosse foveolatis. 

3. Acrotrema hjratun^ Thwaites; glabrum v. parce pilosum, foliis co- 
riaceis basi pinnatifidis lobulis rotundatis despectis superne in lami- 
nani amplani oblongam obtusam basi cordatam dilatatis margine sub- 
denticulatis, racemis longe pedunculatis, bracteis imbricatis recurvis, 
pedicellis elongatis floribusque glabris, ovulis plurimis. 

Hab. In insula Zeylanise ad Hinidoon Korle, Tlmaites^ n. 3392. Mai. 
1855. 

Habitus et saepe statura A. Arnottiani, Wight. — Bliizoma crassum, 
ascendens. Folia 3-10 unc. longa, lyrato-pinnatifida, laminse parte 
superiore maxima, 2-7 unc. longa, 2-4 lata, nervis crassis liorizon- 
taliter patentibus apicibus furcatis, parte inferiore laminm (v. parte 
superiore petioli) pinnatifida, segmentis parvis orbiculatis late adnatis 
despectis. Fetioliis brevis, crassus, basi in stipula vaginante dilatata. 
Bijloresoentia glabra. Fedmcidm 1-3 unc. longus, nudus, superne 
bracteis imbricatis recurvis tectus, pedicelli 1 unc. Iongi, s^epe de- 
curvi. Flores fere i unc. lati. 

Variat insigniter statura. 

Besides the above, we have from Mr. Thwaites one specimen of an- 
other numbered 8114, which, with the leaves of A, lanceo- 
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latum^ has the inflorescence of A. mijlorum, and may be different from 
either. The other two Ceylon Acrotremas are excessively variable 
plants ; they are A. lanceolatum. Hook., of which Mr. Thvvaites has 
lately sent specimens with obtuse apices to the leaves, and which we 
have under his numbers 353 and 2660 ; and A. Hook., of 

which Mr. Thwaites sends specimens with the leaves acute at the base ; 
to this we have referred his numbers 239, 265, 693, 694, 1014, and 
3659, several of which appear exceedingly dissimilar, but are united 
by intermediate forms from Walker and other collectors. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 


Extract from the Beport of Db. Febbinand Mueller, the 
Government Botanist of Yictoiia. 

Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 25th June, 1855. 

Sir, — I do myself the honour of transmitting for communication to 
His Excellency the Governor my Third General Report. 

Having received, in October, 1854, His Excellency’s sanction for a 
more extensive phytologic exploration of the Australian Alps, I left for 
Gipps’ Land on the 1st of November, 1854. 

Whilst travelling along the banks of the La Trobe River and the 
Avon, I had ample opportunities for convincing myself that an exten- 
sive tract of that country, on account of the fertility of its soil, the 
mildness of its climate, and the facility of clearing land there for agri- 
culture, is undoubtedly destined to become, when the internal commu- 
nication there has been more facilitated, the abode of a large and pros- 
perous population. 

Proceeding along the ranges of the Avon, wdiicli are generally bar- 
ren, scrubby, and in many places densely timbered, I ascended Mount 
W ellington, the most southern summit of the Australian Alps, on the 
23iid of November, 1854, from whence I added some highly interest- 
ing plants to our botanical collections. At the elevation of about 4000 
feet above the sea-level, or at a subalpine altitude, a striking change is 
perceptible in the vegetation, since the valleys and plateaus, stretching 
from Mount Wellington to the north, and more or less westerly and 
easterly, are well saturated with moisture, both from the- attraction of 
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clouds, and from the dissolving snow, which, lying there for many 
months • in the year, has given to these localities the appellation of 
The Snowy Plains.” 

The route thus followed is the most practicable for penetrating from 
this part of Gipps’ Land into the central mountains of the Alps, al- 
though an easier access yet may be found to them from Omeo, by fol- 
lowing the generally grassy ranges to the westward from a few miles 
above the junction of the Livingstone River with the Mitta Mitta. 

Proceeding on a second journey along the Darga, which flows through 
some luxuriantly grassed recesses of the mountains, I advanced through 
a difl&cult country to the Bogong Range, the culminating point of the 
westerly systema’ of the Snowy Mountains,* a dense scrub, and the 
total absence of water on the crest of the Wentworth Ranges, render- 
ing the progress tedious, until I reached the Dividing Range towards 
the sources of the Cabongra, where again the feature of the country 
changes on the noi’thern slopes of the mountains, or along the sources 
of the Murray tributaries. Here open valleys give access to the cen- 
tral ranges in almost every direction, and a profusion of grass and 
water attracts cattle during the summer months far into these moun- 
tains. The low scrubby underwood disappears with Striiigy-bark and 
Box, Uucal^pti, and the dwarf forests of mountain Gum-trees, which 
replace them, may either be avoided or offer but little obstruction to 
the progress of a traveller. 

According to a special report, which I had the honour of transmitting 
to the Government, dated Omeo, Iflth December, 1854, I succeeded in 
reaching not only two of the main sources of the Mitta Mitta, but also 
the two most elevated heights of the Bogong Range 5 these perhaps not 
even previously trodden by the aborigines, since game and brushwood 
cease far below the summits. The two highest mountains, which I 
had the honour, by Plis Excellency’s sanction, to distinguish as Mount 
Hot ham and Mount La Trobe, are along the terminal ravines covered 
with eternal snow. It will be unnecessary to repeat here the respective 
bearings which I took from these all-commanding heights, since they 
are detailed in my special report ; but it remains for me to confirm my 
computation with regard to their altitude. My calculations, based on 
the boiling-water point, proved, after my return, that the summits of 
the Bogong Range are unsiirpassed by any other known of this conti- 
nent, approaching to the altitude of 7000 feet above the level of the 
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ocean. A depressed Glacier Flora, imitating in some degree tlie bota- 
nical features of the European and other Alps, covers scantily the icy 
tops. 

The bearings from the summit of Mount Tambo, instituted on. the 
17th of December, 1854, gave the position of Mount Hotham due W., 
of Mount La Trobe, W. 4° S. 

From Omeo I resumed my journey into the north-easterly sy sterna 
of our Alps, through a delightful subalpine country, opening into wide 
valleys at the main sources of the Snowy Elver, many of these valleys 
well adapted and partially used for summer pastures. 

I ascended the most northern alpine hill of the Munyang Mountains 
on the 1st of January, 1855, and traversed in the weeks subsequent 
most of the principal elevations of these prodigious mountains, adding 
also there again not inconsiderably to our herbarium. Here on very 
many places the waters of the Murray and the Snowy Eiver are rising 
in the closest proximity. 

Descending, in the latter part of January, along the Snowy Eiver to 
the lower country, I advanced as far easterly through the coast tract 
as the boggy nature of the country permitted, and I devoted my atten- 
tion here again to the Flora of the Palm-tree Country, to improve my 
knowledge of the interesting plants discovered here previously in a 
more advanced season. 

But the full botanical investigation of the south-eastern portion of 
this Colony, which, under the mildest climate, abounds in subtropical 
plants, can only be accomplished from the New South Wales frontier. 

Eeturning from the Snowy Eiver, I deemed it more promising to 
prosecute my operations on the coast, along which I proceeded to Lake 
King. Here . I observed, amongst other rare and unknown plants, 
some fine trees of Acronycliia^ a genus known from Eastern Australia 
and New Caledonia, remarkable for its splendid wood, and the aromatic 
property by which the species are pervaded. 

A most severe illness frustrated my intention of ascending Mount 
Bow Bow, a wild, rocky, isolated summit at the south-western slope 
of the Australian Alps, hitherto unexplored, and perhaps the only lo- 
cality from which additions may be expected of importance to our 
knowledge of the Alpine Flora. 

Eefiecting on the general results of this journey, I trust to be jus- 
tified in consideriog them not without some importance, at least for 
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tlie geograpliy of plants. The expedition was planned more with a 
view of ascertaining the alliance between the vegetation of the Alps of 
Australia and plants of other countries, than with anticipations of 
largely enriching thereby the number of plants already under notice. 
Still, by referring to the enumeration annexed to this document, and 
to my former annual reports, it will be observed that the total amount 
of either truly alpine, or at least subalpine plants of this country, ex- 
ceeds one hundred species, and it is pleasant to perceive that half of 
these are endemic, or not yet elsewhere discovered ; whilst by far the 
greater part of the other half comprises such as inhabit Tasmania, or 
are likewise natives of New Zealand. A much smaller proportion is 
identical with plants found exclusively in New Zealand, or Lord Auck- 
land's Grroup, or Campbell’s Island. The genus Brapetes^ for a long 
time only known in Fuegia, is now ascertained to exist, with other 
plants from the cold zone of South America, in the Australian Alps, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and Borneo, and many other instances might 
be adduced to show the typical resemblance of many plants from the 
Alps of Australia with those of distant countries. As a most surprising 
fact in this regard, I beg to allude to the sudden reappearance of several 
European plants in the heart of the Australian Alps, plants which may 
be searched for in vain in the intervening country, viz. : — Turritis gla-‘ 
hra, Sagina procimihens, AlcJieniilla mlgaris^ Veromca. ser^pyllifolia^ Carex 
ffrenaica^ Carex echinata^ Carex canescens^ Carex Buxbaumii^ and Botry” 
clmm Lunaria. I may also advert to the occurrence of Lysimachia 
mdgaris in the Gipps’ Land morasses as another singular instance of 
the enigmatic laws which rule the distribution of plants, and I cannot 
suppress my opinion that such facts tend to annihilate ail theories in 
favour of migration of species from supposed centres of • creation. 

The Index which I have annexed comprises also a large number of 
Seaweeds, discovered by Professor Harvey, and adds thus 96 genera 
and 327 species to my previous enumerations, advancing the number 
of the former to 776, a sum which, as excluding all yet introduced 
plants, ail Fungi, and many undetermined genera of the lower Orders, 
must be considered eminently large. The number of species ascer- 
tained to occur in Victoria exceeds, under the exclusions alluded to, 
already 2000. Excluding all Algm, 15. genera have been added to the 
of this Goatinent, two of them new to science — CaUIia, lloimMia, 
'^CoMmnilms^'^BkJmpetalmny Fozoa, ^Biplaspis, Sesdi, fBmiia, ^Ner-‘ 
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tera^ ^Beca^^ora^ ^Pmderota, ^Drapetes, ^Herpolirion^ *AMia^ and 
'^Andrema. 

Seeds of native plants were collected, whenever obtainable, and have 
been distributed (in more than 1000 lots) with a view of increasing bj 
interchange the supply for our own establishment to the best advantage. 
It is my pleasing duty to acknowledge here the valuable contributions 
for our gardens, received in return for my former collections, amongst 
which contributions those of Sir William Hooker, from the Soyal Gar- 
dens at Kew, are prominent. 

Engagements in the botanical peiiustration of tropical Australia, for 
which His Excellency has been pleased to sanction my absence for the 
next and the current year, render it impossible to devote any time for 
the most desirable researches into the utility of so many of our native 
plants ; but I have succeeded in finishing my systematic labours on the 
Elora of Victoria, so far as the material for it was accumulated, and an 
outline of the more interesting new plants has been furnished for the 
Journals of the Philosophical Society and the Victorian Institute. A 
more extensive information on our native plants was forwarded to Sir 
William Hooker, and I k-ust that, on account of the great alliance of 
the Victorian and Tasmanian plants, these manuscripts will prove to 
be useful in the elaboration of the Elora of Van Diemen’s Land, which 
is now to be published, under the auspices of the Imperial Government, 
by Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

A splendid collection of Algae, procured on our shores by Professor 
Harvey, forms a valuable addition to our herbarium. The whole of 
the collections may at all times be consulted in the Botanic Garden ; 
and I hope sincerely that the labour which I have bestowed on these 
collections will not be in undue proportion to the information which 
they are intended to convey. 

A regular transmission of botanical specimens to Kew has also been 
continued. Steps have likewise been taken to procure from other coun- 
tries such plants as promise to become of use to the colony ; and it is 
gratifying to know that Nature has favoured us with a soil and with a 
climate in which all treasures of the vegetation dispersed through ex- 
tratropical countries may be reared in perfection and abundance. 


* Those thus marked had previously beeu detected in Tasmania, 
t These do not belong to the genera to which they are referred. 
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Geographte Botanique IlAISONNI^E, 0 % Exposition des Faits prin- 
cipaux et des Lois concernant la Eistrihution G-eog^^apJiiqm des Mantes 
de V epoque actuelle ; parM.. Alph. be Caotolle, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 

{Continued from p. 191.) 

Concluding remarks. 

We have now concluded the agreeable task we undertook, of passing 
under review the principal features and some of the principal facts con- 
tained in M. de Candolle’s valuable work. This we have been the 
more willing to do from the conviction that, owing to its great bulk, 
and the considerable amount of botanical knowledge required to follow 
any part of it, the chances of its ^perusal by the general reader are 
much smaller than its merits deserve, and we would try to assure M. 
de Candolle that he w’ould confer a further benefit upon scientific bo- 
tanists, and diffuse a knowledge of the curious and difficult subject he 
has shown himself so well able to discuss amongst a large class of in- 
telligent readers, if he would prepare a condensed edition of his work. 
In its present form it is too encyclopedic in extent and too diffuse in 
style to become an introduction or text-book on the one hand, or a 
work for general reading on the other. In the second volume especi- 
ally there is a good deal of repetition, and unnecessary subdivision of 
the subject into chapters, articles, and sections. 

The Articles devoted to a few Meteorological questions and to the 
Geographical origin of cultivated plants are, however excellent in them- 
selves, out of place as here treated in detail, and would make good 
foundations for separate treatises. In their present shape they cannot 
be said to throw any light upon Botanical Geography, nor do they 
indicate any new laws nor suggest any new modes of searching for 
them. The absence of originality indeed throughout the volumes is 
perhaps not their least striking feature, and is to be attributed to the 
comparative barrenness of the subject in this respect, and not to any 
lack of ingenuity, and still less of knowledge or industry, on the part 
of the author ; and yet it appears that some perfectly original course 
of study must be adopted or some new ideas must be conceived, in 
relation to the subject of Botanical Geography, before further advance 
can be attained in the direction now being folio wed, -—some such bold 
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original ideas as led Lyell first to conceive and then to prove that 
species may be older than the lands which they now inhabit, and that 
led Edward Eorbes to seek in the distribntion of the fossil remains of 
existing British species a key to their present diffusion. 

It remains to say a few words upon the general subject of Botanical 
Geography. It is no fault of M. de Candolle’s work that we lay it 
down more impressed than ever with the vagueness of its principles, 
the inexactness of its methods, the puzzling complexity of its phenomena, 
and the purely speculative character of those hypotheses upon which all 
inquirers base their efforts to explain its facts and develope its laws. 

hfuch stress is laid upon the value of Meteorological observations, 
but there is no method of tabulating these that offers a prospect of their 
being applied to the solution of any one general question in the distri- 
bution of species. Certain plants will not survive temperatures above or 
below a given number of degrees ; or in other words, certain sums of 
temperatures are necessary to the fulfilment of their fanctioiis : this all 
the world knows ; but the tabulation of these temperatures has hitherto 
led to no general law's, for not every family of plants, nor every genus, nor 
even eveiy species, but often every variety or race, must have its own sum 
of degrees to ensure its continued existence. Nor is tliis all : the sum 
of degrees must extend annually over a certain definite period of the 
year, and must be accompanied with so many favourable conditions 
of soil, light, moisture, and purity of air, that the mere question of 
temperature becomes a very subordinate element, however accunately 
ascertained. So far, then, as Meteorological observations are concerned, 
we must consider that, however accurate they be, they have hitherto 
admitted of no exact practical application with reference to the distri- 
bntion of species, nor have they even indicated a theoretical approxi- 
mation to it. 

Next with regard to the limitation of species, genera, and families, 
within certain areas ; this again is subject to no appreciable laws ; 
plants are no doubt governed in their diffusion by conditions of climate 
and soil, and are dependent for their diffusion on their own powers of 
endurance, on the time that has elapsed since they first existed as 
species, on the elements, on the motions of animals, and on geological 
changes ; hut we not only know nothing in any case of the time 
elapsed, and next to nothing of the geological changes they may have 
survived, but all oiir attempts have failed to regulate their distribution 
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in elevation or latitude or longitude, by climate, or soil, or other ex- 
ternal conditions. Species, Genera, and Orders stop, we see not why, 
and often reappear where we least expect them. Under this head 
too must be noticed the fact that there is none of that recognizable 
relation between structure and function, or structure and external 
conditions, in the vegetable kingdom that there is in the animal, and 
which often enables us to account for a fact in the distribution of an 
animal by another in that of a plant. We see the limit of some ani- 
mars distribution coinciding with that of the plant it lives upon or 
under, or that nourishes a third animal it preys upon ; but we never 
see the plant stopped by or for the animal. There are comparatively 
few evidences of plants being structurally better suited to one situa- 
tion than to another, with the exception of a few conspicuous classes, 
as water-plants, epiphytes, parasites, etc.; and hence our power of ac- 
counting by physical causes for the facts of Botanical Geography is 
extremely limited. 

If, again, we turn from those branches of the subject, in reasoning 
upon which we make use of facts and observations however inexact or 
difficult of application, to the fundamental principles upon which the 
study is based, and from some of which we must start in all our inves- 
tigations, we enter at once into the regions of pure speculation. Nor 
can there he better proof of the facts and hypotheses advanced being 
insufficient to explain Geographical distribution, than is afforded by 
the circumstance that even M. de Candolle, with all his philosophy 
and desire to arrive at exact conclusions, is compelled to resort to the 
unphilosophical proceeding of demanding the operation of two laws to 
account for each of the two primary phenomena connected with the 
creation of species. 

Thus, with regard to their origin, he considers that most are special 
creations, but that some are the offsprings of transmutations; and with 
regard to the number created and place of creation, that some are 
created as solitary individuals or as a plurality of individuals in one 
place only; and that others are (simultaneously?) created in several 
more or less distant localities. 

We are told that the majority of species were created such as they 
now exist, but there is not a shadow of a proof of this. No amount 
of acute observation or critical disquisition throws real light upon 
this subject, upon which men of science are completely at issue; nor 
is there in the present state of science any prospect of naturalists 
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agreeing upon it. There are^ as it appears to us, two broad facts, 
and only two, to which all naturalists must turn who seek some 
foundation for an opinion as to the origin of species, and these lead 
to diametrically opposite conclusions. They are, on the one hand, 
that a great number of specific forms are hereditary in as far as our 
experience allows of our judging ; on the other, that a great number 
are extremely variable, and that races with characters as strongly 
marked as those of species are constantly being produced under our 
eyes. 

M. de Candolle belongs to the school who attach most importance 
to the first fact, and he has put every argument that can be brought 
forward in support of the conclusion to which it leads in the clearest 
manner. He has also attended to aU the facts that militate against it, 
and if we do not think he has given them due prominence, it is from 
no want of candour on Ms part, but solely from our considering that 
he is not aware of their extent. We believe that species are very much 
more variable than he does, and that the number of proved and pro- 
bable permanent races (now regarded by most naturalists as species) is 
much more numerous also. We do not indeed consider that the ques- 
tion of species being definite creations is hence disposed of ; for if 
trne, it proves no more than that there are fewer species than some 
Naturalists suppose. 

Let us now treat this side of the question upon its own merits. Its 
advocates start with the fact that species are variable, and they assert 
that this statement requires no qualification, whereas that of their he- 
reditary distinctness demands the qualification of ‘‘ within our expe- 
rience.” But it has been shown that existing causes, and the range of 

our experience,” will not account for a single fact in the present dis- 
tribution of^ species, nor for the geographical origin of any, nor for the 
amount of variation it has undergone, nor will it indicate the time 
when it first appeared, nor the form it had when created; in many 
cases it will not even help us to discriminate a species from a variety, 
or a hybrid from a species, or a monster from a perfect plant. What, 
then, the opponent of the theory of definite creations asks, is the value 
of the range of “ our experience” in so momentous a question as this. 
Time and altered conditions have, he says, within our experience, pro- 
duced races that have not reverted to their typical form ; it is allowed 
by tbe advocates of special creations, that these have operated from 
periods which antedate the range of our expeiience, in confounding 
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some races mth species, beyond the probability of their being ever 
discriminated — and that more time and more altered conditions should 
suffice to effect such further change as to produce the many existing 
vegetable forms out of a few pre-existing ones, seems to him a per- 
fectly legitimate conclusion. He argues too, and with great plausi- 
bility, that this theory of transmutation accounts better for the aggre- 
gation of Species, Genera, and Natural Orders in geographical areas, 
and for their limitation ; whilst he leaves it to geological change, and 
altered climatal and other physical conditions, to account for their sub- 
sequent segregation and ultimate destruction. 

We have hitherto treated the question as naturalists cannot help 
doing, trammelled with facts and difficulties that have a different value 
in different naturalists’ eyes ; but the general inquirer, who has nothing 
to do with facts, and knows nothing of species or varieties, will treat 
it in. what appears to him a more philosophical manner : . he wdll ask 
himself whether it is most accordant with the operation of Natural 
Laws, that the Oak-tree or Acorn should have appeared suddenly, as a 
special creation, on the surface of the globe, or be an altered form of a 
pre-existing tree, of greater or less complexity of structure ; and will 
doubtless choose the latter hypothesis as involving less of the marvel- 
lous at first sight, and appearing to explain the mystery of creation. 
But unfortunately transmutation brings us no nearer the oiigin of spe- 
cies, except the doctrine of progressive development be also allowed,^ 
and, as we can show, the study of plants affords much positive evidence 
against progressive development, and none in favour of it. 

The main facts of Fossil Botany, though few, are well established, 
and their significance in relation to the question of progressive develop- 
ment is, we think, quite clear. They are — 

That Lycopodiacece existed, and are amongst the earliest known land- 
plants (in the Carboniferous period). 

That they were accompanied by many genera and species of Ferns. 

Apropos of this argument, as applied to account for the origin of species, we 
may (|aote the opinion of the able author of an article in the Medico- Ohvrimjical 
Efwmo, on the well-hnown ‘Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation — 
“ If, with the Progressionists, we conceive that species of living beings undergo 
transmutation at the present dayj that this transmutation is from a lower to a 
higher type; and that all the lands of living beings wdiieh have ever existed upon 
the earth's surface have originated in this way ; the idea is a peiiectly legiriiiiate 
one, and must be admitted or rejected according to the evidence attaiuahle ; but 
if fully proved, it would not be, in any intelligible sense, an explamdlon of creaiiou; 
such ‘ creation in the manner of natural law' would, in fact, simply he an orderly 
miracle." . . 
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That Comferm are the only other Natural Order, of whose existence, 
at the same period, there are any very strong indications. 

That CycadecB existed abundantly at the period of the Lias and 
Oolite, if not earlier, along with the above-mentioned Families. 

That various other Dicotyledonous Natural Orders existed in the 
time of the Chalk. 

The interval of time embraced within these periods, whether greater 
or less than has since elapsed, is sufficient to ensure our not taking too 
limited a view as regards time ; the botanical facts again are incontest- 
ably the leading ones of those periods ; and the conclusions to be de- 
rived from a study of them are — 

That the various Dicotyledonous Natural Orders of the Chalk afford 
no proof of being higher nor lower in development than those of the 
present day, but much of their being equal in rank ; that the Cycadem 
of the Lias and Oolite are certainly as highly organized as their existing 
allies ; that the Conifer m are too imperfect to afford the smallest evi- 
dence of their relative development ; that the Ferns of the Oolite and 
Coal are as highly organized as those of the present day ; and that the 
Lyco^odiacem of the Carboniferous epoch are, in general structure, the 
same with those now existing, but were very much more highly de- 
veloped in stature and organization. 

It is further to be remarked that the above Natural Orders embrace 
some of the most highly organized in the vegetable kingdom ; though 
with regard to that which we consider as amongst the very highest, 
namely the Conifer the evidence is the most incomplete as to the 
perfection of its members, as compared with those now existing. 

The only arguments hitherto adduced in favour of progressive de- 
velopment, drawn from the vegetable kingdom, are, we think, very 


* That the Conifers occupy so high a place ia the scale of Phsenogamic plants 
as we would assign them, will be disputed by those who attach more importance to 
their defective floral envelope and ovary, than to the astoaishing complexity of their 
reproductive organs, the perfection of their wmody tissues, the rarity or absence of 
spiral vessels, except in their rudimentary tissues, their physiological peculiarities, and 
especially the slow development of the pollen-tube, etc., and operation of fecundation. 
In the development of their ovules and pollen they rank far above all other flower- 
ing plants, as also in the anatomy of their wood, and their numerous cotyledons, etc., 
whilst in all that regards the structui*e of their seed, their germination, and the de- 
velopment of their axis, they are perfectly and typically Dicotyledonous, Exogenous, 
Bxorhizal, and Acramphihryal. Besides these points, Giiefimi has both a perianth to 
the male flower, and either a perianth or ovary to the female, for the external cover- 
ing of the ovule is certainly not (as GritBth supposed) a primine ; so that if the 
group of Gymnosperois be. retained, its characters must be modified. 
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easily disposed of; the first of these is the assumed presence of 
in rocks older than those containing land-plants. Now the presence 
of in the water is no proof of the absence of land-plants, and 
the may, if present, have been more highly organized than any 
now existing ; but we have seen no evidence of Jl^ce amongst the so- 
called Eucoids of the protozoic rocks ; what we have seen to be so called 
are appearances that pass the inventive powers of paleontologists to 
explain naturally, are sometimes inorganic matters, and at others, casts 
of Bryozoa whose structure is lost. In no case does a so-called Eucoid 
present any proof of being an Alga ; in most cases it is so considered 
only because it is not recognized by the zoologist as belonging to his 
kingdom. 

The second argument is the assumed inferiority of the Gymnosperms, 
which we dispute ; and the third is the assumed absence of any Angio- 
spermous Dicotyledons, or of Monocotyledons below the Chalk, and 
which was a few years ago assumed of the Chalk also. But not only 
are there indications of true Palms, and of other Orders, in the Coal, 
but the capital experiments of Bindley, who tested the powers of re- 
sisting decay, possessed by various Natural Orders, show that Eerns, 
Conifem^ Lycopodiacets^ and Cycadece^ are the most imperishable under 
water, which, taken with the fact that the formation of coal is due, in 
part at least, to a local and not to a promiscuous assemblage of plants, 
representing the vegetation of the period ; and the force of the very 
weak argument, founded on the absence of certain Orders, is reduced 
to a shadow. 

The only other theoretical point to which we shall allude, is the ap- 
pearance of species (whether as creations or transmutations) in one spot 
or in many spots. Here again we have no evidence to guide us, and 
can only assume a position, as in the former cases, upon the broadest 
view of the facts of distribution ; now it is undisputed that the most 
prominent feature in distribution is that, as a general rule, species are 
grouped in more or less restricted areas, after a manner that is quite 
consistent with the hypothesis of their having spread from one spot. 
The exceptions may be very numerous, and the question remains, how 
may those cases be most easily accounted for which cannot be explained 
by migration ; if by a double creation of the same species, we wander 
further into the regions of pure hypothesis ; but if by transmutation, 
we may assume that the power that species have of forming races, has 
been developed at two or more spots instead of one. This demands 
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less of tlie marvellous than tbe hypothesis of a double creation, and 
allows more latitude for variation : for whereas it is adding miracle to 
miracle to assume the same species to be created not only at two or more 
spots, but at two or more times, and under two or more forms ; it is but 
extending one law now in operation to suppose that this would happen 
if transmutation thus gave origin to races and species; for the condi- 
tions that induce the change, and hence the race, need not have oc- 
curred at the same time at two or more spots, nor when they did occur 
would they act with equal power or upon exactly similar individuals, 
whence the individual races would not be altogether similar. 

We have thus endeavoured to put the argument in favour of trans- 
mutation in as strong a light as we believe it to be capable of bearing in 
the existing state of our knowledge. For our own part we confess 
that we see no more means of forming an opinion on the subject of the 
origin of species, than we do of the origin of time ; whether they are all 
suffering transmutation or not, appears to be immaterial as regards the 
progress of botanical science; on the one hand we cannot treat prac- 
tically of the species of plants, either systematically or physiologically, 
save, under the assumption that most axe hereditarily permanently dis- 
tinct ; and on the other, we cannot study any species or organ physio- 
logically or morphologically without being strongly impressed with the 
fact that variability is an ever-operating law. 

Species of plants are so far constant as to admit of their being treated 
upon the whole as if they were permanent creations ; and though so 
plastic under altered conditions, they are capable of better and more 
natural systematic arrangement and circumscription by characters than 
minerals, climates, or diseases. The difference between the views of 
those who advocate the theory of the creation of species by transmu- 
tation, and those who believe in a special creation, is very wide perhaps^ 
but not so wide as to allow of their employing different methods to- 
wards the advancement of Botany in any one of its departments. For 
ourselves, we believe that fully one-half of the registered species of 
plants are reducible to races or varieties; with regard to the other 
half, whatever their origin may be, they are, in comparison, perma- 
nently distinct as species. That these species do run into varieties; 
that two or more of them may have originated in an altered state of 
some pre-existing form, or may in the course of ages assume still other 
forms, is perfectly intelligible; but for any such species so to change 
as to assume all the characters of another within the limits of our ex- 
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A List of the Musci and Hepatic collected in Victoria, i\.ustraiia, by 
Dr. F. Mueller; hy Wm. Mitten, Esq. 

I. ANBEEiEACEJS. 

I. Andresea F. Mueller, MSS.; dioica, caule eloiigato-ramoso, 

foliis patentibus ovatis ovato-lanceolatisque acutatis nervo excurrente, 
perichsetialibus late ovatis acuminatis nervatis omnibus minutissime 
areoiatis lasvibus, theca exserta ad f fissa. 

Hae. Munyang Mountains. (No. 2B, 85, 1855.) Australian Alps, 
(No. 16.) 

Nearly resembling some of the larger states of A, RotJdii var. Grim- 
sulmia, but distinct from it in the wider, suddenly sharpened apices of 
its leaves, their narrower, more distinct nerve, and far more minute 
areolation. The inflorescence appears to be truly dioicous. 

II. Beyace^e. 

1. DICRANOIDBiE. 

2. Pleuridium nervosum. (Phascum, Hook.) (No. 82, 1855.) 

3. Leptotrichum/ea’?/oZwoM. (Dicranum, Hook.) (No. 17, 64, 1855.) 

4. L. affine, C. Mueller. (Trichostomum setosum, Rook.fil. et Wils.) 
(No. 19, 66, 73.) 

5. Dicranum tenuifolimn, Hook, fil. et Wils. (No. 12, 44, 82, 1855.) 

6. D.^Billardieri, Schw. (No. 3, 98, 105, — 149, 1855.) 

7. D. Menziesiiy Tayl. (No. 63, — 46, 100, 1855.) 

8. D. (Campylopus) torfaceum, B. et S. (No. 30, 1855.) 

9. D. (Campylopus) introflexim, Hedw. (Nq. 75, 80, 1855.) 

10. Leucoloma Bieheri, Brid. (No. 119.) 

II. Didymodon Hook. fil. et Wils. (No, 136.) 

The decurrent portions at the base of the leaf of this Moss equals 
half its length. 

12. Ceratodoii piirjnmus, Brid. (No. 10, 33, 42, 68, 71, 75, 94,*— 50, 
70; 139, 1855.) 

13. Hoiomitrium pericJiastiale, Brid. (No. 128.) 

14. H. cirrhatum. (Weissia, Hedw.) (No. 65, 1855.) 

Although Bridel made some mistakes about the characters of his 
genus Olomitrium, no good reason has yet appeared why it should be 
rejected, particularly as Hornschuch has added to it some others inti- 
’ VOL. VIII. * „ '2 L . 
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mately allied to the original species ; besides which there should be 
added Weissia crispida, Hedw., 7F. compacta, Scliw., W. fastigiata^ 
Taylor, W, toriifolia. Hook. fil. et Wils., W. poimfo^inis, Hook., 
Byrrlwpodon Bregei, Hsch., and S. clamtus, Schw., all agreeing closely 
in habit and in the structure of their leaves and frail; ; from W 
as represented by W. controversa, they recede in the cell-structure of 
the leaves, which approaches very nearly to that of JDicranimi, without 
however having the glossy appearance usual in that genus. 

2. POTTIOIDEJl. 

15. Phascum cylindrieum^ Tayl. (Ho. 127, 1855.) 

16. Weissia flavipes^ Hook. fil. et Wils. (Ho. 60, — 77, 1855.) 

17. Desraatodon nenoms^ B. et S. (Ho. 132, — 41, 146, 1855.) 

18. D. admkis^ Mitten; dioicus, caule gracili ramoso, foliis patentibus 
ovatis acutis concavis margine maxime revoluto, nervo crassiusculo 
excurrente, dense papillosis, perichsetialibus latioribiis teniiioribus 
margine non reflexis, theca in pedunculo gracili elongate cylindrica 
erecta, operculo conico-rostrato. 

Hab. G-ipps’ Land. (Ho. 78, 1855.) 

Hear to D. BcUmperi, Mont., but differs in its wider, acute leaves, 
not cucullate and obtuse, and in the shorter and broader perichaetial 
leaves. The peristome appears to have the same structure. 

19. Tortilla C/JzZycM, Schw. (Ho. 9, 43, 127, 147, — 40, 73, 1855.) 

20. T. Tasmaniea, Hampe. (Ho. 149, — 165, 1853.) 

21. T. Eormchucliiam, Schultz. (Ho. 33.) 

22. T. luteola, Mtten ; dioica, caule erecto ramoso, foliis patentibus 
ianceolatis ovato-lanceolatisve obtusis nervo in inucronem flavum 
excurrente, perichsetialibus ovatodanceolatis sensim acuminatis, theca 
in pedunculo aurantiaco cylindrica, operculo siibulato, annulo sim- 
plici, peristomio dentibus e basi brevissime coadunato longiusculis 
pluiies contortis. 

Hab. Yarra. (Ho. 132, 1855. No. 47.) 

Larger than T. mguiculata, and distinct from it in the subulate 
points of its perichmtial leaves; in other respects very closely allied to 
it, and like it very variable in the width of its leaves. 

23. T. Australasim, Hook, et Grev. (Ho. 35, 142.) 

24. T. Hook, et Grev. L. 

25. T.j?r2?2ce;?5, Be Hotaris. (T. Miilleri, Bruch.) (Ho. 37, 116 , 1855 .) 
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26 . T. papiUosa^'Wih. (No. 121.) 

The fertile specimens present no differences from the barren plant 
found in Britain. The seta is thick, about four or five lines long, the 
capsule cylindric, the operculum about two-thirds as long as the cap- 
sule, the peristome that of Spntrickia — the tubular portion being one- 
third of its whole length. Gemmm are, as usual, present on all the 
leaves, excepting those of the fertile stems. 

27. Encalypta ciliaia, Hedw. ? (No. 79, 1855.) 

Without calyptra or operculum, but appearing to belong to this 
species. 

28. Grimmia pidvinata, Hook, et TayL, var. Jfricam. (No. 20, 36, 
37, 48,-76, 1855.) 

29. G. (Eacomitrium) lanug'momm^ Brid. T. 

30. Zygodon Brownii, Schw. (No. 3, — 41, 1855.) 

31. Z. intermedius, B. et S. (No. 17.) 

32. Z. Meyiziesii. (Codonoblepharnm, Schw.) (No. 45.) 

33. Orthotrichum Tasnmiicimi^ Hook, et Wils. (No. 21, — 39, 1855.) 

34. Macromitrium micropliyUimi^ Hook, et Grev. (No. 14, 122.) 

3. FXJNAEOIDE.E. 

35. Physcomitrium Brid. (No. 58, — 95, 1855.) 

36. P. Jirmum, Mitten ; caule elongate, foliis obovatis obtusinsculis 
caviusculis, nervo tenui sub apice evanescente, margine subinteger- 
rimo, perichsetialibus conformibus, theca in peduncuio crassiusculo 
pyriforme ore amplo. 

Hab. BilaliH. (No. 80.) Bare. 

Leaves shorter, wider, and more concave than those of F. pyriforme^ 
cells shorter, those of the margin minute, substance of the leaf firmer. 
The seta appears to be slightly curved. The operculum and calyptra 
are absent. 

37. Entosthodon (Physcomitriuro, Z%Zc?r.) (No. 131, — 

120, 1855.) 

38. E. laxuc. (Physcomitrium, Kook.fil. et Wils.) (No. 132, 1855.) 
The old capsules on these specimens are obovate, the neck rather 

inflated, not gradually tapering into the seta, which is about half an 
inch in height. 

39. Eunaria radians. (Weissia, Hedw, E. glabra, Taylor.) (No. 119,— 
81 , 1855 .) 
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40. E. liygrometrica^ L. (No. 123, 1855.) 

41 . Eremodon Hook. (No. 18, 15, 104, 105, 109, 129.) 

42. Meesia Mitten ; monoica, caespitosa, caule ramoso bre- 

viuscixlo, foliis lanceolatis obtusis margine reciirvis nervo sub apice 
evanido, pericliaetialibus longioribus, theca in pedunculo elongate 
pyriformi curvula, opercuio conico obtiiso, peiistomio externo den- 
tibus brevibus obtusis, interno processibus iongis carinatis rugulosis, 
fiore masciilo in rainulo brevi, foliis perigonialibus latissirne ovatis 
acuminatis obtusis. 

Has. “ In sphagnetis Montis Cobboras rarissima.” 

Similar to M. uHgimsa^ but its leaves are wider, with wider cells, 
and the margin plane or recurved, but not reflexed. The perigonial 
leaves are remarkably wide at their bases, and the male flower large 
for the size of the Moss. 


4. BARTRAMOIDE.^. 

43. Bartramia (Bartramidula) curvirostra^ Mitten; monoica, conferte 
caespitosa, caule brevi ramoso, foliis erect o-p at entibus lance|latis 
margine apicem versus remote serratis, nervo crasso dorso denticii- 
lato apice in mucronem subulatum Isevem excurrente, perichsetialibus 
longioribus lanceolato-subulatis nervo teniiiore, theca in pedunculo 
brevi fiexuoso sphaerica Isevissima ore parvo gymnostoma, opercuio 
conico -subulato incurvo, flore masculo in ramulis terminalibus inno- 
vatione lateraii. 

Hab. Australian Alps. (No. 83.) Munyang Mountains. (No. 83, 
1855.) 

Resembling B, WiUoni^ B. et S., but the whole plant a little more 
robust, the seta thicker, the operculum as long as half the diameter of 
the capsule, and always much incurved. 

44. B. (Conostomum) Hook. fiL et Wils. (No. 31, N.— 4?, 

1855.) 

45. B. (Philonotis) appressa. Hook. hi. et Wils, (No. 9, 1855.) 

The capsule of this curious species is globose, sulcate, and rather 
large for the size of the Moss, the operculum conic, peristome 
appears to be normal, but rather tender. The whole plant is of an 
ashy-green colour and everywhere densely papillose ; it is not very 
closely allied to B, laxksima, C. Mueller. 

46. B. (Philonotis) fertiiis, Mitten; monoica, caule elongate graciii 
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ramoso. Mils patentibus e basi ovata lanceolato-subulatis margine 
iibique senulatis nervo percurrente dorso scabro, e celliilis laxis 
areolatis, pericbastialibus magis subulatis subintegerrimis, theca in 
pedunculo elongato oblonga plicata operculo conico, peristomio nor- 
mali, liore mascuio foiiis perigonialibus acutis terminale foemineis 
pluribus cincto. 

Hab. BogongEange. (No. 112.) Australian Alps. (No, 13B, 1855.) 
In size not unlike B. tenuis^ Tayl., but more nearly allied in the 
monoicous infiorescence to the species I understand as B, radicalism in 
which however the leaves are not more than half so wide. 

47. B. (Brentelia) affinism Hook. (No. 1, 64, 57, 68, 65— 85, 1864.) 

48. B. penduUm Hook. (No. 72.) 

49. B. (Eubartramia) Hallerianam Hedw. (No. 4, 1855.) 

50. B. (Yaginelia) Hook. til. et Wds. (No. 140, 157, AA. — 
28, 88, 74, 1855.) 

5. BRYOIDEJi. 

51. Orthodontium lanceolaturum Mitten; monoicum, caule brevissimo, 
foiiis patenti-recurvis lineari-lanceolatis planiusculis, nervo sub apice 
evanido, theca in pedunculo gracili recto ovali, collo pyriformi atte- 
nuate, operculo conico rostrato, peristomio 0. Australis. 

Hab. Mount Wellington, Gripps’ Land. (No. 61.) 

Less than 0. AustraUm with leaves twice as wide, and less narrowed 
upwards. Capsule erect, with a longer neck, scarcely striate. 

52. Mielichhoferia BcUonim Hscli. (No. 126, 1855.) 

53. Bryum (Wehera) nutans^ Schreb. (No. 17, 1855.) 

54. B. Billardierim Schw. (No. 44, — 11, 34, 1855.) 

55. B. trmmrumrn Biid. (No. 15, 31, 52, 160, 174, 175,-27, 1855.) 

56. B. torguescens, B. et S, (No. 10, 11, 37, 79, 137.) 

57. B. c?'assitierve, Hook. til. et Wds. (No. 53, 1853.) 

58. B. Imvigatum, Hook. til. et Wils. (No. 67, 1855.) 

59. B. durkmulimirn Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 124, 1854.) 

60. '^. lalanoidesm Tayl. (No. 134, 179.) 

I believe this to be a form of the species known in Europe as B. 
atfopurpureim, Web. et Mohr, and of which the oldest name is B. di- 
cliotomumrn Hedw^ 

6. MNIOIDEiE. 

61. Eissidens brernfoUuSm Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 17, 32, 130.) 
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62. E. tenellus, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. IIS.) 

63. F. rigidMl'us^ Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 145.) 

64. E. (Conomitrium) Billeniiy Mont. (No. 30.) 

65. Aiilacomnion Gatidichaiidi, (Leptotheca, Scim. Stipp.p, 135. 137- 

Bracfiymemuin ovatnm, Mooh.Jil. et JFils. hi FL Autarct.) 

Certainly dioicons, as might be supposed from fig. 7 and 8 in the 

plate above quoted, the synoicous flower probably an accidental mis- 
take. The capsule becomes plicate, as in A. androgynum^ to which 
species the present has a close resemblance, but its foliage is of a 
firmer substance. The internal peristome consists of processes on a 
rather short base, with the intermediate cilia combined into one, and 
shorter than the processes, which equal the length of the teeth. No 
pseudopodia are present amongst these specimens. 

66. llymmodon pll'^eriis. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 171.) 

67. Mnium (Eliizogonium) disiiclium, Brid. (No. 109.) 

68. M. (Ehizogonium) HooJceri, C. Mueller. (No. 7, 1855.) 

69. M. (Ehizogonium) Faramat tense, C. Mueller. (No. 7.) 

70. Leptostomum inclinans. Brown. (No. 4, 102.) 

7. POLYTRICHOIDEiE. 

71. Poly trichum (Atrichum) ligulatum, sp. nov. ; dioicum, caule elon- 
gate, folds longe ligulatis margine crassiusculo duplicato-serrato, 
nervo lamellis brevissimis dorso spinoso, theca in pedunculo elongato 
gracili cylindrica erecta parum arcuata, peristomio A. angustati. 

Hab. Bornip Creek. (No. 8, 12.) Tarwin. (No. 131.) 

Agrees with P. (A trichum) migiistatum. Hook., in size and general 
appearance, but its leaves are broader towards their apices, the thick- 
ened margin twice as wide, and when dry not involute. The opercu- 
lum and calyptra are wanting. 

73. P. alpimm, L. (P. australpinum, P. Mueller, IPS'E) (No. 105, 
135, 1855.) 

I have not observed any difference between this and European spe- 
cimens. 

F.jmiiperimm, Hedw. (No. 1, 35, 71, 1855. No. 31, 1852.) 

74. P. commune, L. (No. 69,— 118, 1855.) 

75. Bawsonia superda, Grev. (No. 149.) 

8. HYPNOIDEJl. 

76. Hedwigia ciliata, Hedw. (No. 124, 1855. CO. 1854.) 
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77. Cryphea Mlatata, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 107, 1855.) 

78. Esenbeckia cuspidata, Mitten; dioica, caiile repente, rauiis subsim- 
pHcibus flexuosis, foliis patentibiis octofariis oblongo-lanceolatis con- 
cavis profunde quadriplicatis margiue remote denticulatis brevissime 
binervatis, pericbsetialibus vaginantibus subulato-attenixatis, theca 
ovali cylindrica basi abrupte in pedicello brevi contracta, operculo 
conico acuminato, calyptra mitrseformi basi inflexa, peristomio den- 
tibus rugulosis processibus solidis sequilongis ciiiis rudimentaiiis in- 
terpositis. 

Hab. Moreton Bay. August, 1855. 

With the same habit and structure as plicata and E. elegans (En- 
dotrichum, Ezy. et MolJcenb.)^ but its leaves are closely imbricate, not 
at all flexuose, so that the stems appear terete. 

79. Neckera leptotlieca, sp. nov. ; monoica, ramis elongatis inordinatim 
pinnatis complanatis, foliis e basi minute auriculato-asymmetricis ob- 
longo-lanceolatis obtusiusculis minute serruiatis undulatis brevissime 
binerviis, pericheetialibus vaginantibus subulato-acuminatis apice 
dentatis, theca emergente ovaH lepto derma, operculo conico-rostiato, 
peristomio dentibus angustis rugulosis siccitate inter processibus 
sequilongis hyalinis carinatis solidis nitidis porrectis iiihexis. 

Hab. Broad Eib Eiver, I). Cabbage-tree River. (No. 93.) Tar- 
win. (No. 103, 1855.) 

Very near to N.pennata and to N. Bhrenbergii, but differing in the 
small, pale, thin capsules, which are about half-covered by the perichse- 
tial leaves, when de-operculate they become urceolate. 

80. Fhyllogoniuni elegans, Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 110.) 

81. Isothecium (Leskea, Ar^?i^ 2 «?.). (No. 101.) 

82. 1. 7^mnulosimz, Mitten; dioicum, caule repente, ramis dendroideis 
arcuatis eleganter bi-tri-pinnatim ramosis, foliis in ramis subdisticha- 
ceis, in ramulis undique imbricatis, ovato-obiongis bre\d-acuminatis 
integerrimis concavis nervo furcato solitario v. nervis biiiis brevibus 
instructis, e cellulis elongatis angustissimis extremitatibus rotundatis 
areolatis, perichsetialibus lanceolatis patulis, theca in pediinculo brevi 
arcuato rubente ovali, operculo conico acuto, peristomio normali Ilgpni 
Hab. Victoria. (No. 170.) Steep-bank Eiver. (No. 58.) 

A smaller Moss than 1. arkmtila, Hook., with more numerous and 
gradually attenuated ramuli. The capsule is on a longer, arcuate seta, 
and IiorizontaL ■ 
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83. I. cochlear if olium. (Hjpnum, Scim.) (No. 112.) 

This is IL clandestimm^ FI. Nov. Zeland., but it corresponds with 
Sciiw 00 grichen’s figure; and Mypnuni coehlearifoliu7}i^ FL Nov. Zeland.^ 
seems to be only a larger form of the same Moss. 

84. Leucodon Lagurm, Hook. (No. 21, 111, 136.) 

85. Pterigophyllum nigeUuw..^ Hook. fil. et Wiis. (No. 61, 167.) 

86. Climacium sulcatum, Brid. 

Hab. Brisbane Eiver, 1855. 

87. Hypnum ciipresdforme. Bill., var. minus, (No. 2, 38, 51, E. — 13, 
104, 1855.) 

88. H. Sandwicense, Hook. (No. 168, 1854.) 

89. H. leptorJiynchmi^ Brid. (No. 6, 76, 173.) 

90. EL cerviculatim. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 69.) 

91. H. micinatum^ Hedw. (No. 5, 1855.) 

92. H. Jwmomallum, Hampe. (No. 6, 40, 41.) 

93. H. aiiriculatum, Mont. (H. chlamydophylluni, Ilook.fd. et W^Us,) 
(No. 122, 1855.) 

94. H. npanmn, Hedw. (No. 110, 1855.) 

95. H. extenuatim,'^xA. (H. crinitum, HooJc.fl. et Wils.) (No. 9, 125.) 

96. TL. paradoxmn. Hook. fil. et Wils. (No. 158, 1855.) 

This belongs to the group of species designated by Schimper Bra- 
chythecium. 

97. H. austrimm, Hook. fii. et EYils. (No. 15, 1855.) 

98. H. te^mifoliuni, Hedw. (H. confertum, var. majus, El. Nov. Zelarid.) 
(No. 43, 53, 58,-97, 1855.) 

99. H. raphidorhynchmn, G. Mueller. (No. 169, 1855.) 

100. H. laxatum. Mitten ; caule repen te laxe cmspitoso vage subpnna- 
tim ramoso, fohis laxis patentibus ovatis margine supenie serrulatis 
nervo tenui medio evanescente, e cellulis laxiusculis areolatis, peri- 
chsetialibus e basi late ovata lanceolatis integerrimis enerviis, theca 
in pedunculo brevi suberecta ovaH, operculo curvirostrato, peristo- 
mio externo dentibus longe subulato-attenuatis. 

Hab. Gipps’ Land. (No. 115, 120, 1855.) 

k yellowish-green Moss, not very much unlike II. confertum in size, 
but its leaves are less acuminate, and composed of cells twice as wide. 
The teeth of the exterml peristome have their apices more than usu- 
ally attenuated. 

U\. fK. cmullatum. Mitten; monoiciim, caule vage ramoso, Mils 
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ovatis apice cucullato-inflexis obtusiusculis cymbiformi-concavis mar- 
gine basi planis ibique cellulis quadratis areolatis, nervo medio eva- 
nidoj periclisetialibus lanceolatis serratis enervibus, theca in pedun- 
cnlo minute scabro ovali suberecta inclinatave, operculo conico-ros- 
tratOj peristomio normali. 

Hab. Dargo. (No. 10, 1855.) 

Similar to small states of II, mu7'ale^ but its leaves are narrower be- 
low the middle, with several rows of quadrate cells at the base on each 
side of the leaf. The specimens are very poor, but it appears probable 
that this will be found to belong to the same group as H, illecebrum 
and H, cmpitosum, 

102. H. dentictilatum, L. ? (No. 59.) 

Probably distinct, but too imperfect to be satisfactorily determined. 

103. PL aciculare^ Brid. (No. 60.) 

104. H. comosimii Labill. (No. 103.) 

105. H. arcuatum, Hedw. (H. spininervium, Hook) (No. 158, 165.) 

106. li. liastatum^ C. Mueller. (H. furfurosum, M. Nov, Zeland) (No. 
119, — 82 from New Zealand.) 

The figure of the leaf in PI. Nov. Zeland. is taken from those of the 
ramuli, and very different in form from those of the stem. 

9. HYPOPTERYGIOIBEJl. 

107. Cyathophorum Brid. (No. 39.) 

108. Hypopterygium rotulatum^ Brid. (No, 40, 179.) 

109. H. SnitManwn, Hook. fil. etWils. (No. 169, 1854, — 102, 1855.) 

110. H, pallens, (Lopidium, et WiU,) (No. 157.) 

111. Bacopilum cristatmi^ Hook, fil, et Wils. (No. 55.) 

10. LEUCOBRYOrOEiE. 

112. Leucobryum Hampe. (No. 116.) 

III. SPHAGNAGEiE. 

113. sphagnum Dill. (No. 73.) 

HEPATICiE. 

1. Gottschea Lelmammia, Nees. (No. 1.) 

2. Plagiochila fasciculata, Ldbg. (No. 1, 1852, — 7, 18, 162, 1854.) 

3. Symphogyna fJdzohola, Nees. (No. 2.) 

VOL. VIII. 2 M 
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4. Eimbriaria Brummond/ii, Tayl. (No. 4, 1852, — 131, 1855.) 

5. Lopliocoiea JieteropJiylloidea, Nees. (No. 5, 56, 78, 92, 96, — 99, 
1854.) 

6. L. Austrigem, Hook. fil. et Tayl. (No. 14.) Jungemannia obtusi- 
folia, Booh, (No. 143, 144.) Eadula buccinata, Tayl, (No. 150, 
153.) Erallania falciloba, Tayl. (No. 176, 177.) Jungennamiia 
Starckii, Funk. (No. 198.) 

7. Isltiz^&nz.furcata, Eadcli (No. 10, 29, 96, 99, — 98, 1855.) 

8. Frullania reptmis. Mitten. (No. 54, 56.) 

9. Polyotus claviger (Hook.), Gottsche. (No. 84.) 

10. P. Magellaniciis, Gottsche. (No. 111.) 

11. Podomitnum^72•^^fai^/^M5 (Hook.), Mitten. (No. 28, 108.) 

12. Mastigobryum Novm-Eollandim, Nees. (No. 117.) 

Intermixed with Jungermamiia monodon^ Taylor. 

13. Trichocolea tomentella^ pluma^ Nees. (No. 126, 1854.) 

14. Sarcomitrium Mitten. 

Hab, “ Blasia, Mount Cobboras.” 


Besoription of Neiv Genera and Species of Ceylon Plants ; hy G. 
H. K. Thwaites, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Eoyal Gardens at 
Peradenia. (Tabs. YII. and VIII.) 

Nov. Gen. I. Scutinanthe, Tim. Nat. Ord. Burse EACE iE. 

Gen. Char. Mores abortu dioici. Calyx cupuliformis, carnoso-coriaceus, 
in segmentis 5 erectis valvatis ad medium divisus, persistens. Co- 
rolla cum calyce mquilonga; petalis 5, erectis, valvatis, carnoso- 
coriaceis, persisteiitibus. Stamma 10 ; filamentis in annulani parte 
inferiori curn disco glanduloso interno et basi calycis corollaeqiie con- 
solidata colimrentibus, apice liberis ; antlieris oblongis, introrsis, dorso 
affixis, longitudiualiter dehiscentibus. Omrmn biloculare, loculis 
bi-ovulatis; ovidis collateralibus, axi affi-xis, amphitropis, foramine 
supero. Stylus brevissimus. Stigma disciforme, medio transverse 
1-sulcatum, margine crenulato. Brupa carnosa, pntamiiie inediocri, 
osseo, abortu monospermo. Se7nen exalbuminosimi, pendulum, in- 
versunaj i^s^fflf membranacea ; cotyledordbus magnis, foliaceis, integris, 
coidatis, piicato-rugosis, lateribus reflexis; radicula parva, cylindrica. 
Flores masculi fwmineique sed in his antlierae effoetae; in 
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illis ovarium attenuatum, ovulis efiPoetis. — Arbor inge^is^ Zeylanica ; 
foliis wipa7'i‘jpinnatis, exsti]pulatu; petiolo siipeme mdcato, ban tmmdo 
striato; axillmi^ panicidata ; paniculis midii/ioris, brae- 

teatis. 

1. Scutinantbe bnmnea, Thw. (Tab. YIII. B.) — C.P. No. 1149 in 
Ilerbario Peradeniensi. 

Arbor 60-60-pedalis, ramulis foliisque jimioiibus rufo-tomentosis ; foliis 
10-20 poll, loxigis folioUs 5 - 11 , oblongis, basi parce obliquis, apice 
acuminatis, integris, penniveniis^ viridi-rufescentibus, 4-8 poll, longis 
(cum petiolulo 4 lin. longo), 2-3 poU. latis, subtus dense reticulatis, 
venis prominentibus ; paniculis flavidis rufo-branneo-tomeiitosis ; 
jioribus 3 lin. latis ; dn'upis oblongis, rufo-tomentosis, utrinque atte- 
nuatis, 1 poll, longis. 

This fine forest-tree, which seems to occur only sparingly in the 
Central Province at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet, bears a 
considerable general resemblance to some of the Mdiace^, especially to 
Atnooi'a and Mibiea, but its nearest affinity appears to be with Cana- 
rium, from which genus however it differs, as the description will 
show, in many important particulars. I was at first disposed to look 
upon the petals and stamens of this new genus as perigynous ; but on 
comparing its flowers with those (especially the male flowers) of Cana- 
riur/i, it can scarcely be a matter of doubt that the apparent lower por- 
tion of the calyx of Scutinantlie consists really of a consolidation of 
that organ with the bases of the corolla and staminal tube, the whole 
being lined by the glandular disc. The native name of the tree is 
Maliahooloomora-gassB 

Plate VIII. -S. Pig. 1. Flowering branch of Beidinantlie hnmnea, 
Thw. (female tree). 2. Flower from same. 3. The same cut open. 4. 
Vertical section of ovary. 5. Transverse section of same. 6. Unripe 
fruit. 7. Longitudinal section of ditto. 8. Transverse section of 
same. 9. A mature embryo, with testa removed. 10. Longitudinal 
section of male flower. 11. Stamens from the same :— hut 
6, 7, and 8, more or less magnified. 

Nov. Gen. 11. Glyptopetallm, Tim. Nat. Ord, Celastrace^e. 
Gen. Clim\ Calyx parvus, lobis 4, rotundatis. GoroUm petala 4, ob- 
longa, obtusa, superne bifoveolata, margine reliexo. Stamina 4 ; 
fdmnentis erectis, linearibus, in angulis disci insertis ; aMJierarum 
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iociilis basi divergentibus, ad apicis latera connectivi maximi innati 
sitis, loiigitiiclirialiter deliisceiitibus. Ovcmum.^ ima cum disco cir- 
cumcingente et adhserente, pyramidato-tetragormro, apice ad stigma 
minutum attenuatum, 4-loculare ; ovula in lociilis singula, pendula, 
anatropa, raphe extrorsa. Capsiila 4-sperma vel seepissime abortu 
l“-3-sperma, rotundata, loculicide dehiscens, valvis revolutis. Semina 
oblonga, pendula, arillo subcarnoso colorato plus minus obtecta ; 
testa membranacea. Bmhryo iutra albumen carnosum orthotropus ; 
cotyledonibus obloiigis, planis, foliaceis ; radicula brevi. — Arbor me- 
diocris, Zeylanica; ramulis teb'agonis; folds opg)Ositis, lanceolatis^ 
penniveniis^ ser7'atis; stipuiarum 7'udimentis ; inflorescentia cymosa, 
sup7'a-axilla7'i. 

1. Glyptopetalum Zeylanicum^ Thw. (Tab. VII. B.) — C.P. No. 589 in 
Herbario Peradeniensi. 

ATho7' 30~40“pedalis ; foliis leete-virentibus, 4|— 6 poll, longis, 1|~2| 
poll, latis, petiolo i poll, longo. Cyma7'imi pediinciilis poll, 
longis, pedicellis divaricatis I- poll, longis ; Jlo7ihits albido-virescen- 
tibus, 4 lin. latis i semmihns ^ poU. longis ; testa flavo-riifescenti ; 
arillo rubro. 

This is a well-marked genus, characterized by its peculiar petals, the 
very large connective to the anthers, the pyramidal form of the com- 
bined ovary and glandular disc, and the single pendulous ovule in each 
loculus : its nearest affinity appears to be with Euo7iymtis. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the Central Province at an elevation of 
2000 to 3000 feet. 

Plate VII. jS. Pig. 1.' Flowering branch of Ghjptopetalmn Zeijlmii- 
cum^ Thw. 2. A flower. 3. Flower with petals removed. 4. Sta- 
men. 5. Longitudinal section of ovary. 6. Transverse, section of the 
same. 7. Immature fruit. 8. Eipe ditto. 9. Section of ripe capsule, 
showing a perfect seed and an abortive one. 10 and 11. Sections of 
seed i—all more or less magnified^ 7oltlb the exception of Jigs. 1 a/nd 8, 

Nov. Gen. III. Peismatomeris, Thw. Nat. Ord. RubiaceyE; 
Tribus Coffee. 

Gen, Char. Cahjx cupuliformis, raargine sinuato vel minute dentato. 
Corolla tubo c 3 dindrico ; litnho 5-partito, segmentis valvatis iaiiceo- 
latis, earn osis, prismaticis, basi excavatis. Stamina 5, in clusa ; 
mentis brevibus ; antheris linearibus, dorso prope basin affixis. Ova- 
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rium biioculare, loculis -anioviilatis ; pendula, raphe expansa, 
introrsa. Stylus linearis. Stigma lobis 2, divergentibus. Tmctus 
carnosuSj 2-spermus vel abortu 1-spermus. Semina, liemispbsericas 
medio excavata , teda membranacea. Embiyo cylindiiciis, parvusj 
in dorso albuminis coriiei immersus 5 cotyledonihus minutis ; radicula 
versus fructus basin spectante. — ^Frutex Zeylaniciis; foliis lanceolatis^ 
yennwerdis ; inflorescentia terminally fasciculata; stipulis inierpetio- 
larihus triangularihuSy cuspidatis ; gemmis gimmiferis. 

1 . Prismatomeris albidifloray Thw. (Tab. VII. .^.) — C.P. No. 728 in 
Herbario Peradeuiensi. 

Erutex 10 “ 12 -pedalis 5 Imvis, ramulis pallidis. Folia 2-|~6 poll, longa, 
1-2J poll, lata, petiolo i poll, longo. Fasciculi 2-4-flori ; Jloribus 
8 lin. longis, pedicellis 8-10 lin. iongis. Fructus oblongus, nigro- 
cserulescens, seminibus 3 lin, diam. 

This genus seems to be closely allied to IxorUy with winch it agrees 
in habit and general appearance, differing however in its deshy, prism- 
shaped, corolla-segments, which are valvate in aestivation, its included 
stamens, and in the form of its seeds. It is perhaps more nearly allied 
to Oaritldum. It occurs rather sparingly in the Ambagamowa District 
of the Central Province. 

Plate VTI..^^. Pig. 1. Flowering branch of Prismatomeris albidi/lora, 
Thw. 2 . .Corolla laid open. 3. Stamen. 4. Longitudinal section 
of ovary, etc. 5. Transverse section of same. 6 . Pipe fruit. 7 and 
8 . Pipe seeds. 9. Longitudinal section of same: — all but Jig. 1 mag-' 
nijied. 

Nov. Gen. IV. Dichilanthe, Thw. Nat. Ord. Capeifoliace^;'^ 
Tribus Lonicereae. 

Gen. Char. Calyx tiibo elongato, curvato, dimidio inferiore cum ovario 
connato, superiore libero ; limbo 5 -partito, segmentis ianceoiatis, 
subsequalibiis, reflexis, persistentibus. Sguaimdre 5, digitatse vel 
pectiniformes, calycis tubo paullo intus affixm, segmentisque alter- 
nantes, appressse. Corolla iufundibuliformis, calycem mnlto super- 
ans, curvata, bilabiata ; labio superiore diiobiis, inferiore tribiis den- 
tibus minutis approximatis terminato. Stamina 5, mqualia, inclusa ; 
filamentis brevibus, corollse tubi prope apicem irisertis ; ayitkeris ob- 
iongis, dorso prope basin affixis, introrsis, longitudinaliter deliiscen- 

^ Perhaps referable to — Ed. 
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tibiis. Ovm'itmi biloculare, loculis. uniovulatis ; ovtila ex angiilo 
centrali pendula, anatropa, raphe extrorsa. Stylus hliformis, ciirva- 
tus, corolla fere duplo longioi^ in disco maguo annidari ovariiiiii co- 
roiiante insertus. Stigma stthquadratum^ obliquum, apice loiigitiidi- 
naiiter fissum. ignotus. — 7nediocris, Zeyla^vm^ ra- 

mulis teretibus, ad mdos collari intefiyetiolan gunirmfliio cinctis ; foliis 
oppositiSi lanceolatiSj acumimtisy iutegris, pennweniUy nitidisy reticu- 
latisy petiolatk ; petiolo supei'ne conmxo ; floribus terminalibuSy sessk 
libuSy aggregatis, 

1. Bichilanthe Zeglmdcay Thw. (Tab. VIIL ^.) — C.P. No. 3422 in 
Herbario Peradeniensi. 

ATho 7 ' 30-40-pedalis ; foliis viridibus vel saepissime viridi-riifescentibus, 
3“7 poll. loiigiSj poll, latis; petiolo -J- poll, longo; floribus 

poll, longis, flavido-purpureis, sericeis. 

This very ornamental forest-tree, which seems to differ considerably 
from any described genus of the Lonicerece, and which is the only indi- 
genous species of the Qaprifoliacem yet found in Ceylon, with the ex- 
ception of two species of Vihurmmy which occur in the more elevated 
parts of the Central Province, grows in small quantity, at an elevation 
of about 1000 feet, upon some of the forest-covered hills in the district 
between Galle and Eatnapoora, where I found it in May last, at which 
time it was in flower. 

Plate Till. Pig. 1. Plowering branch of Dichilanthe Zeylanicay 
Thw. 2. A flower. 3. Corolla laid open. 4. Stamen. 5. Longitudinal 
section of calyx and ovary, showing some of the glandular squamuhe 
at the mouth of the calyx. 6. Transverse section of ovary. 7. Ovule. 
8. Stigma : — all more or less magnifledy with the exception of fig. 1. 

Nov. Gen. V. Palenga, Tim. Nat. Ord. Euphoiibiacile. 

Tribus Buxem. 

Gen. Char. Mores dioici. — Pl. Mas. Calyx sepalis 2, concavis, oppo- 
sitis. Corolla 0. Stamina ^y sepalis opposita; filawientis Imearibus, 
erectis; antheris oblongis, extrorsis, longitudinaliter dehiscentibus. 
Ovarium, 0. — Pl. E(EM. sepalis 4 (2 externis) vel abortu 3. 

Corolla 0. Stamina 0. Ovarium oblongum, 2“locuiare; loculis 2- 
ovrdatis ; ovula collateralia, sub placentse processu inagno aflixa, ana- 
tropa. nullus. Stigmata 2, discoidea. obiongiis, 

subcarnosus, putamine crustaceo, abortu monospermo. Semeii oh- 
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iongum, testa membratiacea, kilo lateral!, seminis longitiidinem fere 
sequante. Umhryo in axi albuminis carnosi ; cotyledonibus oblongis, 
7»nerviis ; radicula cylindrica versus fructus apicem spectante. — 
Arbor ingens^ Zeylanica ; ramulis feretihus ; foliis Immhus, lanceolatis, 
acmiimtis^ ohliquis^ petiolatis^ penjiiveniis, stipulatis, sultus sparsim 
glanduloso-pmietatis ; stipulis minwtis ; fioribus axillmihus^ fascicu- 
latis, minutis, 

1. Palenga Tliw. (Tab. YII. (7.) — C.P. No. 3349 in Her- 

bario Peradeniensi. 

Arhor 40-50-pedalis ; nitidis, nigro-viridibus, 3-5 poll, longis, 
1-”1J poll, iatis ; petiolo ruguloso supra sulcato 2 lin. longo ; fioribus 
albidis lin. lorigis ; pedicellis 1 lin. longis ; frmtihus 8 lin. longis, 
4 lin. Iatis, fusco-tomentosis. 

The leaf-buds of tliis species are coated with a gummy secretion ; 
and tlie young expanded leaves, when immersed in boiling water, be- 
come covered with a thin, waxy exudation. 

This species has hitherto only been met with in the Ambagaraowa 
District of the Central Province, and there sparingly, at an elevation of 
about 2000 feet. The native name of the tree is Falenga-gassd^ 

The nearest affinity of this genus is evidently with Futranjim^ which 
it resembles very much in its foliage, as vrell as in general appearance. 
In the simple structure of its male flowers it approaches the Scepacecs^ 
which group it also resembles, as well as the Antidesmem^ and Hemicy^ 
clia and Sphragidia, amongst the Bmcem, in the arrangement of its 
placenta and ovules, a peculiarity which seems to bring all the above- 
named plants within the limits of one Natural Order. 

Plate YII. C. Pig. 1, Pemale flowering branch of Falenga Zeglanica^ 
Thw. 2. Young female flower. 3. Yertical section of ovary. 4. Trans- 
verse section of ovary. 5. Pipe fruit. 6. Longitudinaf section of same. 
7. Transverse section of same. 8. Embryo. 9. Afale flowers. 10. 
Male flowers, with sepals removed. 11. Transverse section of male 
flower ; — all but fig. \ magnified. 


Note 071 the Germs Prosoeus, Dalzell; by Gr. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

I find that in my figure and description of ^‘Frvsorus Indica, DlzI.,' ® 
in the sixth volume of this work, p. 298, tab. IOC., there are mixed 
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up two distinct though very closely allied species of this geniis^ but 
which the possession of more perfect materials now enables me to define 
satisfactorily. As regards the foliage of the two species, the slightest 
difference can scarcely be detected, but the following characters, derived 
from the flowers, show them to be abundantly distinct : — 

1. Prosorus indica, Balz., Hook. Journ. of Bot. vol. iv. p, 345 ; Thw. 

loc, cit vol. vi. p. 298. t. 10.0. fig. 3, 4, 5, 6, C.P. No. 3099, , 

No. 2155, § 5 in . Plerbario Peradeniensi. — FI. mas. numerosissimi, 
li lin. lati ; disco convexo, gibbo, rugiiloso ; pedicellis 3-4 lin. longis, 
Fl.foem. temi; pedicelUs 4-5 lin. longis. 

Not uncommon in the southern and central parts of the Island, at 
no great elevation. — The native name is “ Carroii-gass.^^ 

2. Prosorus Gcertneri, Thw. P. indica, Tim. loc. cit. fig. 1, 2, 7, 8, 
9, 10. Croton? cyanospermum, Gmrtner, Be Fruct. vol. ii. p. 120. 
t. 0. 7, C.P. No. 2601 in Herbario Peradeniensi. — FI. mas. nuinerosi, 
3 lin. lati ; disco concavo, Imvi, cum calycis tubo adiiato ; pedicelUs 
4-5 lin. longis. Fl.foem. solitarii; pedicelUs 5-8 lin. longis. 

This differs from the preceding species in having larger and less nu- 
merous flowers and longer pedicels, and in the shape of the glandular 
disc in the male flowers. It occurs at an elevation of 500 to 1000 
feet in the Ambagamowa and Eatnapoora districts. — The native name 
is So^ddoo-legang-gassF 


Decades of Fungi; hg the Eev. M. J. Eebkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Becades LXI.-LXIL 
(With Plates Y., YI., IX., X.) 

Rio Negro Fungi. 

{Continued from p. 2^1) 

601, T. prolifera, n. s. ; albas, subrepens, in ramos cylindricos fur- 
cates fasciculatosque abiens, apicibus matrici disco amplo radiato tan- 
dem adnatis. Spruce, n. 17. 

Hab. On roots of trees. 

White, somewhat creeping, foi’ming cylindrical, forked or sometimes 
flat, stringy threads, here and there suhfasciculate, their tips attached 
again to the matrix by means of large, orbicular, radiated and iaci- 
niated discs. 
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This species resembles in habit and appearance T, fastidiosa. The 
mode in which the tips of the branches are attached is very singular. 

^ Cladoderris dendritica, P., Preyc. Voy. p. 176. Spruce, n. 81. 

Hab. On decaying roots of AVpinia aromatica. Pebruary, 1853. 
Panure. 

602. Siereum hydropJiorum, B. ; pileo infundibuliformi fusco umbrino 
zonato processibus longis amplis plants acute laciniatis dense stipatis 
concoloribus vestito ; stipite rigido tenui subtiliter velutino ; hymenio 
albido. Spruce, n. 80. (Tab. VI.) 

PIab. On the ground in high woods on the Biver Uaupes. Pro- 
bably attached to concealed branches ; also in woods near Bio Negro 
and Casiquiare. August, 1853. 

Pileus 3-4 inches across, infundibuliform, chocolate-brown, coria- 
ceous, repeatedly zoned, velvety, clothed, but more especially in the 
centre, with a dense forest of flat, branched, acutely laciniated, velvety 
processes, continuous with the paler substance ; edge lobed. Stem f-l 
inch high, attached by a disciform base, round, nearly even, of the 
same colour as the pileus, obscurely velvety. Hymenium white or 
very pale umber, smooth. 

Nothing can be more curious than the dense mass of processes with 
which the centre of the pileus is clothed, which, if torn from it, would 
certainly be described as a new species of branched TJielephora. In 
age the border has but few processes, and in old specimens they appear 
to be washed away, in which state the species was originally described 
from specimens communicated by Sir E. Schomburgk. Ann. of Nat. 
Hist. vol. xiv. p. 327. 

^ 8. elegans^ Fr. Ep. p. 545. Spruce, n. 174, 13. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. March, 1853. Panure. 

^ 8. damcecorne, Fr. Ep. p. 546. Spruce, n. 24. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

* 8, reniformBy Fr. 1. c. Spruce, n. 25. 

Hab. On the ground. 

603. 8. Jissum^ n. s, ; album ; pileo primum spathulato, demum fla- 
bellato profunde fisso ; stipitibus brevissimis e basi communi mem- 
branaceo oriundis; hymenio Irnvi. Spruce, n. 27. 

Hab. On dead twigs, Panure. 

White when recent, ochraceous when dry. Pilei about an inch long, 
at first spathulate or petaliform, smooth and even or with a few ob- 

VOL. VIII. 2 N ■ 
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scure, raised lines, then expanded and flabellate, deeply fissured, nearly 
to tlie base. Steins sliort or obsolete, arising from a common mem- 
branous mycelium, wliich occurs in patches or spreads round tlie whole 
brancli. 

The habit is precisely that of Cantliarellus partUiis, B. No species 
can be more distinct. Occasionally there is a tendency in the hynie- 
nium to become venose, but probably only from contraction in drying. 

* S. lohatum, Kze. Weig. exs. Spruce, n. 69. 

Hab. S. Gabriel, Eio Negro, foot of Mount Cocui. 

A very small form. 

604. S. spatJmlatnm, n. s. ; pileo spathulato postice hispiclulo, antice 
glabrescente subtiliter lineato ; stipite luteo veliitino lateraii cum pileo 
confluente; hymenio pallido subzonato. Spruce, n. 175. 

Hab. On wood on the banks of the Eio Negro. 

Pileus f of an inch long, f broad, spathulate or subflabelliform, cu- 
neate below, clothed behind with scattered bristles, which vanish in 
front, leaving however as their representatives fine raised lines, red- 
brown, with a pale margin. Stem -I— f of an inch high, yellowish, 
velvety, hispid above, attached by. a round disc. Hymenium pale, 
ochraceous, with one or two dark zones, smooth. 

Analogous to Folyporus luteus, of which it has very much the ap- 
pearance. 

^ Eypolyssus Monfagnei, Berk. Hook. Lond. Journ. voL i. p. 139. 
Spruce, n. 70. 

Hab. On dead twigs, etc. Panure. 

605. Guepinia dilatata, n. s. ; ochracea; pileo spathuiato-flabelli- 
formi integro extus graimlato tomentoso ; margiiie tenui stipite elon- 
gato. Spruce, n. 82. (Tab. X. fig. 4.) 

Hab. On wood. Panure. Pebruaiy, 1853, 

. Pileus 2 inches across, broadly flabelliform, gradually tapering below 
into the fiat stem, 1-| inch long; margin very thin, not fissured or 
divided, upper surface clothed with little granular, pubescent dots. 

A fine species, approaching in sizQ Gtwpmla Ilelvelloides, B, 

^ G. /m, Berk., Ann. of Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 383. 

HAjB. On dead wood. Panure. 

^ Auficularia lohata^ Fr. Ep. p. 555. Spruce, n. 12, 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Olmarla delicia, n. s.; ochracea, cmspitosa, delicata ; stipitibiis 
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brevibus cylindricis e mycelio candido raembranaceo oriundis, ramis 
furcatis hie iilic diTOrgentibus, ultimis acutissimis. Spruce, n. 16L 

Hab. On dead leaves and twigs. March, 1853. Panure. 

Ocliraceous, about half an inch high, forming delicate, tree-like tufts. 
Stems short, cylindrical, clothed at the base with a little down, and 
arising from a white, downy, membranous disc, forked two or three 
times, some of the branches spreading so as to form little tree-like tufts ; 
ultimate ramuli very acute. 

An extremely pretty species, with the habit of C. Jlaccida, but ap- 
proaching in substance the white-branched ThelepJiom^ though more 
transparent. At first sight it has somewhat the appearance of T. dis- 
secta^ Lev., a very differently constructed species. 

^ (7. fiircellata^ Pr. Ep. p. 576. Spruce, n. 154. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

^ C. tuhiilosa, Er. 1. c. Spruce, n. 158. 

Hab. Panure. 

607. C. cirrliata^Ti, csespitosa, alba, ramosa ; ramis suberectis 
cylindricis, apicibiis rectis curvatisque acutis. (Tab. Y. fig. 5.) 

Hab. On the ground. Mount Cocui. 

Two inches high, ochraceous, white, emspitose, much branched; 
branches cylindrical, tips straight or curved. 

This was first referred as a variety to Glamria furcellata, but this 
indication is untenable, and I have therefore described it under a dis- 
tinct name. 

608. C. dealhaM, n. s. ; caespitosa, alba, opaca ; stipite brevi tenui 
cylindrico sursum 5~6-furcato ramis diiatatis, apicibus subuncinatis 
acutis. Spruce, n. 159. 

Hab. On the ground. March, 1858. Panure. 

White, opaque, 2 inches or more high, csespitose, fastigiate. Stem 
short, cylindrical not a line thick, forked five or six times so as to 
make a tree-like tuft, dilated above, the ultimate divisions somewhat 
divaricate, the forks below acute, above rounded, ultimate ramuli 
acute. 

A very singular species, remarkable for its white-washed appearance. 
The branches, except at the extremities, are far broader than the stem, 
and strongly compressed when dry. Spruce compares this with ii. 601, 
hut the two species do not appear to me to have much in common. 

609. G, comatay n. s. ; stipite subelongato e phuibiis coiinato sur- 
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sum ramoso ; ram is hie illic congestis connatisque, apicibus subacutis. 
Spruce, n. 10. 

Hab. On shady ground in woods. Pauure. 

Dirty white, 9> inches high. Stem rather long, compounded of many 
confluent divisions ; branches above more free, but here and there di- 
lated and congested, tips rather acute. 

This species, on a small scale, has somewhat the habit of C. macropus. 
In all parts however the divisions, instead of being free, have a ten- 
dency to coalesce with each other. There is a little white mycelium 
which binds together the sand. 

610. C. fusco-lilacina, n. s. ; caespitosa crassiuscula subsimplex fusco- 
lilacina rugosa, apicibus obtusis. Spruce, n. 152. 

Hab. On sandy ground. Panure. 

Tufted, li inch high, rather thick, simple or slightly forked, brownish - 
lilac, obtuse, rugose, sometimes splitting longitudinally in the middle. 

A fine species, remarkable for its lilac tint. It resembles somewhat 
Clavaria purpurea^ but is probably tougher when fresh. 

* Q, crispula^ Pr. Ep. p. 576. Spruce, n. 160, 162. 

Hab. Panure. 

611. 0. Sprucely n. s. ; alutacea; stipitibus tenuibus glabris e basi 
context^ membranacea byssoidea oriundis sursum 3-4-furcatis ; ra- 
mulis cylindricis substrictis, apicibus obtusis. Spruce, n. 26. 

Hab. On decayed trunks and branches. Panurd 

About If inch high, gregarious but not csespitose, tan-coloured. 
Stems slender, smooth, springing from a white, membranous, somewhat 
byssoid expansion, three, or rarely four, times forked ; branches erect 
or only subpatent, cylindrical, tips obtuse. 

This resembles somewhat scattered and slightly branched specimens of 
Clamna jlaccida, especially a form of it, which does not grow in pine 
woods, from which however it is very distinct. 

612. C, Fanurensis^ n. s. ; aureo-ochracea ; stipitibus tenuibus 4-6- 
furcatis j ramulis erectis hie illic lunatis, ultimis teretibus acutis. Spruce, 
n. 156. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

Bright ochraceous, about 2 inches high. Stems slender, distinct or 
split almost to the base, forked four or five times ; branches erect or 
only slightly patent, sometimes lunate, ultimate branches elongated, 
cylindrical, acute, rarely bifid above. 
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Allied to (7. pratemu and muscoides^ but clearly distinct from eacli 
otherj tbougli most resembling the latter. The spores are probably ochra- 
ceous, but I cannot say this certainly. 

613. (7. scahra, n. s. ; simplex umbrina acuminata pusiOa scabra; 
basi tuberosa, setis erectis strigosa. Spruce, n. 157. 

Has. On the ground. Panure. 

About -I of an inch high, gregarious, subcsespitose, pale umber, sim- 
pie, erect, acuminate, scabrous with little rough granules ; base tube- 
rose, clothed with white or pallid, erect bristles. 

This is in many respects like Calocera tuherom^ but it appears to be 
a true and is distinguished by its smaller size, scabrous hy- 

menium, and the erect or slightly divergent, not defiexed, bristles at 
the base. — There is another simple Clavaria in the collection, growing 
on a green substance, which appears to be an anamorphosis of some 
lAclien. The specimens are however too imperfect to afford much in- 
formation. 

^ Exidia ]protracta, Lev., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Oct. 1844, p. 218. 
Spruce, n. 84. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

^ E. Auricula- Judce^ Pr. Ep. p. 690. Spruce, n. 18* 

Hab. On half-decayed trunks of trees. Panure. 

^ Tremella lutescens^ Pr. Ep. p. 588. Spruce, n. 151. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panure. 

I cannot distinguish this from pale specimens of T, lutescens^ such 
as are figured by Balliard, t. 406, fig. C. 

614. T. fuciformis, n.s.; alba ; csespitosa, repetiter rotundato-furcata, 
cumlobis, ultimis exceptis, flabelliformi-dilatata. Spruce, n. 9. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Panure. 

One inch or more high, white, csespitose, repeatedly lobed or forked, 
the lobes and main divisions dilated, the base of the forks rounded, the 
ultimate subdivisions short, cylindrical, obtuse. 

Pesembling a small specimen of the fiabeUate and multifid variety 
of Ghondrm crispus. It is certainly undescribed. 

* BMzomorplia corynephora^ Kze. Weig. Exs* Spruce, n. 149. 

Hab. Panure. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this is no autonomous Pungus. 

* No. 73 is a curious production on Kving bark, two or three other 
forms of which are not unirequent in South Carolina ; they cannot be 
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Fungi, for their habitat is quite against such a supposition. The pro. 
bability is that they are anamorphoses of certain Lichens ; the truth 
can probably be ascertained on the spot only where they grow. 

^ Cyatims Umhatus^ Tul. Ann. d. Sc, 1844. Spruce, n. 148. 

Hab. On the half-putrid rhizoma of Alpinia aromatka, Panure. 
February, 1853. 

615. Bcleroderma stellatum^ n. s. ; peridio coriaceo demum stellate- 
reflexo umbrino stellato-verrucoso ; sporis uinbrino-argillaceis. 

Hab. On the ground. Panure. 

About 1 inch across, umber-brown ; peridium coriaceous, at length 
splitting in a stellate manner, rough with minute, stellate warts. Spores 
argillaceous, tinged with umber, globose, verrucose, 3 - 5 ^ of an inch in 
diameter, 

I know of no Ecleroderma which at all accords with the present, of 
which unfortunately only a single specimen was procured. 

^ Ascltersonia oxyspora^ B., Hook. Journ. voL vi. p. 205. 

Hab. On dead leaves. San Carlos. 

Flesh-coloured when fresh. Externally resembling the Khasia spe- 
cimens. The hymenium is more convolute within, and the spores, in- 
stead of ybVs'j irioQ of i^oh long, differences which are not 
enough to constitute a distinct species. 

616. Mycogone Bplimro^pora^ n. s. ; strato candido; sporis globosis 
siinplicibus fortiter echinatis. Spruce, n. 96. 

Hab, On the gills of some Agaric, in woods near the Eiver Uaupes. 
March, 1853. 

Stratum white. Spores globose, of nn inch in diameter, sim- 
ple, without any trace of a second articulation, rough with strong, 
rather obtuse spines. 

The Agaric on which this mould is developed is said to be pale, with 
purple spores, but not a ti*ace of the organs of fructification remain, 
and the species is altogether indeterminable. The spores of the para- 
site are a beautiful object under the microscope. 

617. Oordyceps Ucephala^ m . s. ; stipite elongato gracili bruiineo 
apice furcato pulverulento ; clavis ellipticis puiverulentis ; sporidiis fili- 
formibus. 

Hab. Panure. 

Stem 2 inches high, very slender, curved at the base, brown, forked 
above, and pulverulent ; heads elliptic, pulverulent, even. Asci linear. 
Sporidia very slender, linear. 
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This curious species, of which I have seen a single specimen only, is 
almost intermediate between Cordyceps and Xylaria^ the latter of which 
it approaches in substance. The clavate tip of the inner membrane of 
the ascus, and the filiform sporidia, indicate an afiinity with the more 
noble species of Cordyceps, 

Xylaria polymorplia^ P., Syn. p. 7. Spruce, n. 141, 142, 144, 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

X liyperytlhfa, Mont., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Juin, 1840; suberosa pul- 
vere coffesecolori undique inspersa limosula ; stipite compresso ; clavula 
obtusa ostiolis nigris notata. Spruce, n. 143. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

Clothed all over with a coffee-coloured bloom, which in some parts 
is thick, compact, and cracked. Stems 1 inch high, compressed, con- 
fluent. Head rather longer, clavaeform, obtuse, cracked longitudinally 
but not deeply ; ostiola black. Sporidia elongated, TsVsr awo of an 
inch long. 

This is apparently n. 376, Leprieur, but in a more perfect state than 
other specimens which I have seen, and brighter-coloured. The spo- 
ridia are for the most part twice as long as in that species. 

X. dealbata, B. et C., Journ. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phil. vol. ii. p. 284. 
Spruce, n. 145. 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

I have only to add to the description quoted above, that the sporidia 
are of an inch or more in length, larger perhaps than in any other 
Xylaria, except X Clavm, Er. 

^ X rhopahides, Kze. Weig. Exs. Spruce, n. 76. 

Hab. On dead trunks of trees. Panure. 

Exactly the same with n. 236, Leprieur. 

618. X abnormis^ n. s.; pallida, hie ilHc ostiolis depressis nigris no- 
tata cerebriformis subgiobosa nodulosa durissima intus concolor ; peri- 
theciis pallidis oblongis crassis ; ascis gracilibus ; sporidiis minutissimis. 

Hab. On dead wood. Panure. 

Subglobose, 1 inch or more across, lobed, irregular, nodulose, resem- 
bling in appearance a smooth, white truflie, pale, opaque, very hard, 
tan-coloured, with a rufous tinge when dry; of the same colour wdthin. 
Stemless, dotted with little discoloured specks indicative of the os- 
tiola; perithecia oblong, with a short neck, thick- walled, consisting of 
elongated cells ; interstices consisting partly of elongated, partly of 
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globose tissue^ hyaline, though appearing black from the abundant uni- 
serial sporidia, which are subelliptic, 

This species is totally different from anything with which I am ac- 
quainted. The pale substance, and absence of all carbonization, seem 
at first to indicate Hypocrea rather than Xylaria or Hypoxylon. The 
walls of the perithecia are rather thick, perfectly hyaline, and consist 
of a finely reticulated tissue. 

^ X Clams^ Tr., Linn. toI. v. p. 543. Spruce, n. 

Hab. On dead bark. Panure. Pebruary, 1853. 

The spores of tliis species attain a length of of an inch. 

619. Cordierites Sprucei, n. y csespitosa, vinoso-nigra ; cupulis ob- 
liquis infundibuliformibus ; extus stipitibusque tenuibus ramosis sca- 
briuscuHs. Spruce, n. 85. (Tab. X. fig. 5.) 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. 

Tufted, vinous-brown, about inch high. Stems slender, scabrous, 
branched; cups oblique, funnel-shaped, rather rough externally and 
slightly venose ; sporidia elliptic, -g oW long. 

This is nearly allied to Feziza concreacem^ Schwein., of which I should 
have considered it a small form, but for the smaller sporidia and smooth 
hymenium. The latter character however might not hold good with 
better and more abundant specimens. I have not seen asci in that 
species, but they are evident enough in the present. 

620. Thamnomyces fuciformis, n, s, ; stipite crassiusculo filiformi 
flexuoso, ramulis brevibus rectis thecseformibus regulariter vestito. 
Spruce, n. 150. (Tab. IX. fig. 3.) 

Hab. On decayed trunks. Panure. Pebruary, 1853, 

Stem cylindrical, filiform, 1 line thick, flexuous, dark brown, beset 
everywhere with short, perpendicular branches, about 2 lines long, 
swelling in the centre, so as to assume the form of the theca of some 
Moss, and enclosing a single oblongo-elliptic cavity. 

This curious species at first sight resembles some seaweed rather 
than a Pungus. 

* T. rostratm, Mont., Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Juin, 1840. Spruce, n. 163. 
Var. similis. 

Hab. On rotten trunks. Panure. 

Differing in nothing from Dr. Montagne’s plant, except in the ab- 
sence of a beaked ostiolum, a character very variable amongst Bplmrim. 
It is by Dr. Montagne^s advice that I refer the specimens to his species, 
{To he continued.) 
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^ Mora Vectenm.^ 

It is with great pleasure we are enabled to announce tlie appearance, 
long looked for, of the posthumous work of Dr. Bromfiekl, the “ Flora 
Yectensis : being a Systematic Description of the Phmnogamous or 
Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wight. London : 
William Pamplin. 1856.” One voL 8vo, 678 pages, with portrait of 
the Author and an excellent Map of the Island, prepared expressly for 
this work. A future notice on our part will explain something of the 
nature of this very important Flora ; and we can only at present say 
that, though limited to the vegetation of a small island, yet that island 
is so rich itself, and Dr. Bromtield not only devoted so many years to 
the preparation of the work, but possessed so much talent for careful 
discrimination and accuracy of description, that it must ever be con- 
sidered a standard volume in botanical literature, and from which every 
European botanist may derive information and instruction. 


Bunya-Biinya, 

The finest cone of Bunya-Bunya (Araucaria Bidwilli, Hook., in Lond. 
Journ. of Bot. vol. ii. p, 498, tab. xviii. and xix.) that has perhaps 
ever been sent to Europe, formed part of the collection of the Austra- 
lian products in the Exposition Universelle at Paris, 1855, and was 
exhibited by Chas. F. D. Parkinson, Esq., of Moreton Bay, son of Gol. 
Parkinson. Through the medium of Col. J. Sidney North, M.P., this 
has been presented to the Museum of the Royal Gardens of Kew,^ and 
it is accompanied by the following interesting particulars, from the pen 
of Mr. Parkinson himself : — 

“This tree is deserving of more notice than any other growing' in 
the northern districts of New South Wales ; not perhaps because the 
quality of the wood may be superior to the other kinds of Pine, but 
because each tree belongs to some one individual of the Aborigines. 

“ The Buyiya-Bimya is of the Pine kind, and grow’-s in scrubs, or 

* These Gardens, as is well Icnowii, possess the first and original tree of tliis fine 
Araucaria, to which the above name was assigned ; and it is now one of the most 
striking and ornamental trees in the collection, requiring however protection dming 
the winter months. 

3 0 , 


VOL. VIII. 
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ranges of liills or mooiitains. It is not known growing in a wild state 
further to the south than the range dividing tile falls of the waters of 
the rivers Brisbane and Burnett; but in the Wide Bay District, in the 
twenty-seventh parallel, it grows very thickly over an extent of country, 
about thirty miles by twelve, which is in consequence called the ^ Bnmj a- 
Bunya country/ 

The tree is easily distinguished, as it far outtops every other kind 
of tree in the scrub ; and instead of the branches pointing downwards 
as in the Moreton Bay Pine {Jraiicaria Cummgham:i) , they grow 
straight out from the tree, or rather with a curve or incliiiatioii up- 
wards. 

Its height is immense; Leichhardt mentions their being 160 feet 
high before there were any branches, for in its wild state the branches 
only grow near the top of the tree, owing to the want of light in the 
scrub, but if planted out in an open space they feather quite to tbe 
ground. 

“ Tbe wood can be used for tbe same purposes as Pine, and is rather 
more durable: it makes excellent sbeep-burdles. The leaves are of a 
rich dark green, and sharp-pointed, so much so as to be prickly. The 
co7ie, or fruit, is very large, and grows on the extreme tip of the tree. 
This fruit is only plentiful every third year. In appearance it is like 
an immense Pir cone, and is, before it is quite ripe, of a beautiful 
green colour. Measurement of the cone sent to the great Prench Ex- 
hibition : — 12 inches in length; 33 inches round the broadest part, 
transversely; 1 9 round in the narrowest part. The shape is a de- 
pressed globe. 

” When tbe proper season arrives, tbe natives assemble in great 
numbers from very great distances all around, for the purpose of eat- 
ing tbe fruit, which they generally roast. Each tribe has its own pe- 
culiar set of trees, and each family its own allotment among them. 
These are handed down from generation to generation with the greatest 
exactness, and if any one is found in a tree not belonging to him, a 
fight, or ' piillen pullen,’ is tbe inevitable consequence. 

“ This is believed to be tbe only hereditary personal property pos- 
sessed by the Aborigines, and it is therefore generally respected, and 
this makes the ^ Bmya-BumjcB interesting. 


P. I). Pabkinson.’* 
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Mexican Botmiy, 

The following’ is ai> extract from a Letter of our valued and very 
obliging friend Henry Christy, Esq., dated Mexico, Marcli 27, 1856. 

I wrote you very hurriedly from Havana on the 6th, and by the 
same mail yon w’ould receive some seeds, etc. I have now been a fortnight 
in this wonderful country, wonderful alike in its geological as well as 
its vegetable features. I hope to do something for you among the 
medicinal plants, some of which are very curious and little known, 
having had the good fortune to fall in with some of the collectors for 
the druggists, and also to possess sundry notes of inquiry from my in- 
defatigable cousin, Mr. Hanbury. Should you wish any collection of 
Mexican plants, there is a German gentleman, a Mr. W. Schaffner,^' a 
druggist, residing at Orizaba, who could do anything in that way. He 
has already collections for disposal, comprising some 400 Ferns and 
Lycopodiums, 300 Grasses, etc., and 600 Composite plants. A Mr. 
Pitts has applied himself to Cacti, and has, I hear, a fix’st-rate collec- 
tion. He might, though not a regular collector, be inclined to make 
exchanges. Mr. Schaffner would like to make a general collection, 
and thinks it would take four to five years to go over ail this difficult 
and wide-spread country. Through a druggist here, an Italian of great 
intelligence, and in relation with all the drug-collectors, a Senor Jose del 
Pozzo, any inquiry about any particular medicinal plant could be best 
made. There are many collectors of Orchids, both in the ‘Tierra 
Templada’ as well as the ‘Tierra Caliente,’ but, so far as I hear, they 
have chiefly gone to Germany. In the Orchid-house at the princely 
villa of Don Manuel Escandon, at Tacuhaya, the Richmond of Mexico, 
I saw some very beautiful ones, which Mr. Lettsom, our Charge 
cF Affaires, says are new. I am now a beggar for him for some seeds, 
and I shall be very glad if it is in your power to send them to him, 
through the Foreign Office, next mail, addressed ' W. G. Lettsom, Esq., 
li.B.M. Charge cF Affaires, Mexico.’ He wants Victoria, regia Ne~‘ 
limMiim cGcrule-mn. The vegetation here is extraordinary, — most of our 
fruits, vegetables, and common weeds, mixed with those of a semi- 
tropical character. Wheat-culture ceases on the mountains between 
here and Toluca, 9000 feet elevation; the Banana between Cadiva 

=■' From this gentleman we have lately received a very interesting and well pre- 
served Hcrharitim. — E d. 
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and Orizaba, lit 2700; wheat comniences at Aculcingo, 2900 feet, in 
the valleys in the eastern slope, where, from thd frequent rain, they can 
have two or more crops. On the wheat-gi’owin^’ plains of the plateau, 
commencing with the Gaiiaclas of Istapa, 4000 feet, owing to the long 
drought and but one wmt season, only one crop is got ; it is sown in 
June, and reaped in September ; the rainy season commences there in 
June, and extends partially till October. Maize is left out, as in the 
States, till November, to get dried by the frosts. At Mexico the tem- 
perature I find pretty steady to 48° to 50° at sunrise, and 70° to 75° 
in the shade during the day. The barometers are graduated, not as 
ours, from 28 to 31, but from 21 and 24 ; the variation is generally 
trifling, it is now 22^^; water boils at 199°. I hope to get the fall 
of June from the Mlnerea, the only scientific government offices. The 
country is in a state bordering on anarchy, and our excursions are 
much limited. We arrived in the night of a rather severe revolution, 
which is now, it is hoped, subdued ; Puebla, the second city, with 
70,000 people, having surrendered, Mexico is still strongly barricaded, 
as it was feared the rebels would march on the capital. I am now 
starting for the Eeal del Monte Mines. The country is said to be very 
beautiful, and the elevation 1500 feet above Mexico; the climate is 
like England, so much so that at the table of the Company, I am told 
by the Hon. Mr. Pakenham, nothing but port-wine is drunk. I go 
under the wing of two families, w^ho think it best to have an escort of 
thirty-five men, but I believe that there is no real danger. — C.” 


Collections op Plants on Sale with Mr. P. F. Hohenaker, 
Esslingeii, Stuttgart. 

1. Prof. Blytt, PI. Norvegim rariores. Sp. 20-100. 3s. M.— 

176*. 

2. Dr. Lindeberg, PL Aipium Norvegim rariores. Sp. 200. J02. 

3. Hiiet du Pavilion, PL Sicilim. Sp. 300. 1B2. 18, v. 

4. Becker, PL rariores Desertorum Wolgm Inferioris. Sp. 150. 

JL m. 

5. Lechler, PL Periianm. Sp. 60-250. 3s. Id. For a 

Catalogue of this collection, cfr. * Berliner Bot. Zeitung,’ 1856, 390; 
Flora, 1856, 271. 

6. Schimper, PL Abyssinicm e territorio Agow. Sp. 170-200. 
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£2. 6s. 8d, — £2. 145. 10^?, From a part of Abyssinia, wMch was 
liitlierto unexploredj And of a character quite different from those 
known already. Almost all the species have not yet been distributed 
in Mr. Schimper’s collections. A catalogue of them will be found in 
the German botanical gazettes. 


Araucaria iuhicata. 

Hitherto we believe the original tree of the Chili Pine, introduced 
by Mr. Menzies from the Yoyage of Captain Vancouver, in Kew Gar- 
dens, is the only one that has produced cones in this country. We 
saw a fine cone at Paris last year. Our valued friend, the Very Eev. 
the Dean of Winchester, informs us that his beautiful tree at Bishop’s 
Stoke, thirty years old and twenty feet high, is now bearing a cone 
from one of the topmost branches ; and further that, at Bicton, the 
seat of Lady Kolle, one tree is showing cones and another female 
flowers. 


NOTICES OP BOOKS. 


Moobe, Thomas, E.L.S. : The Perns of G^'eat Britain and Ireland. 

Edited hy Hr. John Bindley, Ph.D., P.E.S., etc. Parts XIII.- 

XYIL (the conclusion). Imp. folio. Nature-printed by Henry 

Bradbury. London, 1855-6. 

It is not one of the least of the merits of this remarkable work, 
that it has appeared from the press of the spirited publisher, Mr. 
Bradbury, monthly, with the greatest regularity, and is now brought 
to a conclusion with the seventeenth number ; embracing, not in- 
deed all that are called Terns in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but the tfue Bolypodiacece and llymempliyllacem (or Triclwmanidece)^ 
which some authors entirely exclude from the Pilices verse, Osmtmdacem 
and Opliioglossacem ; omitting Lycopodiacece, Eqidsgtacemy m.(i Marsi-- 
leacem ; — which too, it must be confessed, are not well suited to this 
style of nature-printing. 

The , 13th Pasciculus of this, remarkable w^ork opens with a Plale 
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(XXXVIIL), well stored with eight figures, representing so many va» 
riations in form (of greater or less degree) of Asplenkm marinum ; and 
nine varieties are recorded. Plate XXXIX. exhibits the well-known 
Asplermim Trichomanes^ and certain forms, of which latter nine are 
here (as in the preceding species) enumerated, accompanied by the re- 
mark, “ until lately very little variation had been observed in this spe- 
cies ; now however several marked varieties are known, and they, for 
the most part, seem to have the quality of constancy;’’ — we hope our 
author does not mean to that degree as to merit being considered dis- 
tinct species. We have been lately favoured with some specimens of 
the seventh so-called variety, “ from the banks of the Wye, near Mon- 
mouth, by Mr. J. D. Enys,” inmguale: but we must honestly confess 
we should reckon such to be almost the normal form of the species ; 
so different are the opinions of botanists on Perns, which every one has 
the opportunity of studying on our walls and rocks. Plate XL. Asple- 
niiim viride. 

Part XIY. The first Plate here, represents the Foly podium 

alpestre^ as yet, in Britain, found only on certain highland mountains 
in Poriar, Aberdeen, and Perthshire. We are glad Mr. Moore abandons 
his former views of considering F. flexile a distinct species, and that he 
unites it with P. alpestre. Plate XLI. includes three somewhat allied 
species : — viz. 1, our Wall Eue, the well-knowm Asplenkm Futa-mura~ 
?'ia; 2, Aspleni'um Germanicum^ a very rare inhabitant of the North of 
England and of Scotland ; and 3, Asplenkmi septmtrmiale, also a rare 
British plant. Plate XLII. represents Scolopendrmm milgare^ and its 
varieties, or rather deformities, to the illustration of which ten folio 
pages are devoted, and sixty-six varieties are discriminated. 

Part XV. Plate XLIII. A. exhibits the Oetef'ach officmariwi, or 
"Scale-Pern;” but the figure would hardly justify this latter name;— - 
this process of Nature-printing quite failing in representing the hairs 
and scales of plants. The thick, woody, and knotted rhizome of this 
and other Penis is equally unsuited to this art. At letter of the 
same plate, the rare Gyynnogmmma leptopkylla, being a tliin, delicate 
plant, is most fiiithfully figured, as is BlecJmum Spicant (letter C), witli 
the exception of the root. Although only the usual fbmi is given, 
thirteen varieties are described. Plate XLIV. Fieris aquilina. Plate 
XLV. Adiantum Capilhis-’P^eneris. 

Part XV L Plate XLVI. represents very good figures of Oysiopleris 
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fragilis^ regia, and moniam {alpina of most authors). Plate XLVIL 
W^oodsla Ilvensis^ and W, alpina (ligperborea of most authors). These 
respective figures are so extremely like each other as scarcely to justify 
Mr. Moore’s remark, “No species, one would think, need be more dis- 
tinct than W, alpina is from Woodsia Ilvensis'' Not a few able bota- 
nists find it hard to distinguish them, and it is certain that the extreme 
forms are not here represented. Deprived of the copious chafly scales, 
or exhibiting them only as a faint blur in “nature-printing,” the con- 
figuration of the two species seems to be identical. Plate XLYIIL 
Triclioinanes radkans. These are noble specimens, but apparently en- 
tirely destitute of fructification, or if the samples, affording the speci- 
mens impressed, possessed it, it is quite obsolete in the figures. 

Part XVII. Plate XLIX. llymenopJiyllwn Ttmhidgense and Hgme- 
nopliyllivni tmilaie^^ale (Wilsoni, Hook.). Here again we find nature- 
printing at fault. Distinct as we believe these two species assuredly 
to be, the figures by no means exhibit the differences. This is in part 
due to the principal character being microscopic (the entire valves of 
the involucre) ; in part also to a peculiar curvature of the apex and 
pinnm, in the living plant, admirably described by Mr. Wilson, and as 
admirably figimed by Sowerby in E. Bot. Suppl. t. 2636, but lost in 
the pressure and fiattening of the specimens. 

Plate L. Ommmda regalis, Plate LI. BotrycJdum Lunaria, OpMogloS’ 
s?m mlgaiim, and 0. Lusitanicum; which latter Mr. Moore observes 
may “ fairly be allowed to remain separate from 0, mtlgaitmi'^ The 
author takes no notice of its being already in the late (seventh) edition 
of the ^British Flora,’ considered a mere var. (3 of O. mlgatum, and 
that not till after a careful examination of the numerous specimens in 
the Hookerian Herbarium, where “ we find aU intermediate gradations 
from the largest and broadest cordate or ovate sterile fronds to a nar- 
row, linear-lanceolate form not half an inch long.” Mr. Moore has 
also carefully examined the same specimens and recorded many of the 
numerous localities, but comes to an opposite conclusion in regard to 

* Custom and want of consideration of the origin of this specific name has per- 
mitted its contiimance, but rufiihda (Sw, and Willd.) is infinitely to he preferred. 
Linninus called the plant Acrostichmi Iheme, believing it to be a plant of Dale- 
champ, his LoncJdtis aspera Ilvensis {Ilva, island of Elba!). The geographical and 
climatic distribution of plants was not much studied in Linineus’s days, or his habitat, 
given in the SSpecies Plantarum,* “iuEuropje fnyidmmcc rupibus^' would have 
thrown a doubt on the identity of the two plants. 
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specific limits or extension. — The author’s Preface is chiefly occupied 
by an apology or explanation of his multitudinous mriations^^ of the 
comparatively few species of Perns inhabiting these islands ; — It will 
be apparent from the subordinate position assigned to them, that no 
botanical importance is claimed for most of the forms thus enume- 
rated.” Not in general we are satisfied, in Mr. Moore’s own view, 
but it is not so with less instructed minds ; and we have ourselves, 
since the publication of this noble work, received not a few specimens 
of these variations from young* botanists, on which they have laid 
great stress, but which are totally unworthy any marked attention ; 
and Mr. Moore himself in many instances sfeems to regret that some 
of these are not more honoured by botanists in general. 

We have however to thank Mr. Bradbury heartily for a work of 
great beauty and of great artistic interest, and Mr. Moore for tbe 
knowledge and care and attention he has devoted, to the scientific de- 
scriptions and history. We have reason to believe the publication 
has met with great success, and that it will ere long be found in every 
library that deserves the name of “ botanical.” 


Schott, H. ; Analecta Botanica : adjutorihus C. P. Nyman et Th. 

Kotschy. Part L 8vo. Yindobonse, 1854. 

This little work contains specific characters, often accompanied by 
more or less extended remarks, on rather more than one hundred South 
Austrian or Oriental plants, the greater part of them new species of 
the authors. How far the plants may be considered deserving to rank 
as species, we have no means of judging : but that the authors differ 
in their views from botanists in general, may perhaps be inferred by 
their motto, from Schmiedely “ Cum satis constet, modestum disseri- 
sum neque veritati neque scientiis unquam iiocuisse; nemini molestum 
erit, si ea declaramus, qiim nobis magis probantur, quantum vis ab alio- 
rmn placitis recedunt.” The characters and notes seem to be carefully 
drawn up, and probably from living plants in cultivation, though it is 
not expressly stated that they are so. 
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Species Plantarum Maderensium quaedam Novds^ ml hactemis ineditm^ 
'bre'ciier descriptcB ; auctore^. T. Lowe, A.M. 

1. Berberis Maderensis^ Lowe. — B. fruticosa spinis tripartitis, foliis 
simplicibus siibspatbulatis oblongo-lanceolatis obtusiusculis basi at- 
tenuatis subcoriaceis rigidulis reticulatis submarginatis integerrimis, 
ramulis aurantiacis costatis v. striatis, racemis erecto-patentibas ab- 
breviatis subpaucifloris, floribus globosis. 

Hab, In rupibus excelsis convallium Maderae, ad altitudinem 5000 
ped., rariss. 

This, the only indigenous Madeiran Barberry, most resembles B. 
Cretictty L., which may however be at once distinguished by its low, 
dwarfish, stunted, densely prickly habit, thick, short branches, and 
small leaves. 

I revert to my original name of B. Maderensis for this plant, disco- 
vered by me first in 1838 ; that of B. lycioides^ by which I have more 
lately for some years spoken of it, trenching too closely upon B. Lycium 
of Boyle. 

2. Cheiranthus arhuscvla^ Lowe. — C. fruticulosus pygmseus dumosus 
foliosus, caule erecto nano apice capitato-ramoso, ramis abbreviatis 
plerumque congesto-glomeratis, foliis iinearibus apicem versus sub- 
diiatatis acutis integerrimis incanis scabris adpresse strigosis, floribus 
lilacinis, siliquis strictis arete erectis. 

Hab. Abundanter in rupibus montium Pico Branco et P. de Conselho, 
Portus Sancti. 

Preserves, when cultivated in England, its peculiar, low, stunted 
habit, Flowers and pods large. 

This is the plant erroneously referred to under the name of Qhei- 
ranthus temifolius, Herit., in ^ Brimitim ’Faunm et Jlorm Maderca et 
Fortus Sanciiy p. 57, as the favourite haunt of Helix cheirantMcola^ 
Lowe. The true C. temifolius , Herit., is a perfectly distinct Madeiran 
species, not found at all in Porto Santo, and very rare or local even in 
Madeira. 

3. Spergularia fallax^ Lowe. — S. glabra, foliis lineari-subulatis fas- 
ciculato-verticiBatis muticis obtusis subteretibus basin versus supra 
planiusctdis ' subcanaliculatis, pedicellis defloratis refractis, sepalis 
angusto-lanceolatis dorso late herbaceo-viridibus margine albo-sca- 

■ rioso, petalis lanceolatis calycem sequantibus, seminib us globoso-len- 
VOL. ' Till. 2 P 
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ticularibus seriatim punctatis nitidis atris ala membranacea dilatata 
radiato-plicata alba cinctis. 

Hab. In maritimis Madersa, Portus Sancti, Insulmque Pesertse Sep- 
tentrionalis et Australis, 

Facies Spergul^ arvemis, L. ; sed prseter stylos semper tres, capsulam 
constantissime trivalvem, seminaque late alato-marginata, floribiis 
6-7-andris fructuque minoribus, sepalis angustioribiis, pedicellisque 
nee pubescentibus nec gland ulosis differt. 

In several of the characters above enumerated, and smaller size, this 
much confused or overlooked, and perhaps still questionable species, 
agrees better with Bpergtda pentmidra, L., than with S. arvensls^ L. ; 
judging of the former not uncontroverted plant by one of Loffling’s 
original specimens (see Smith’s E. Flora, ii. 338) preserved in the 
Banksian Herbarium. It has been sent however under both these 
names by Bourgeau to Europe. The Banksian Herbarium, for exam- 
ple, contains, — 

(1). One whole sheet of Canarian specimens of Spergtilaria fallasr^ 
from Bourgeau, labelled ‘‘PL Canarienses, No. 334, Spergula armnsi% 
L. (Phytogr. Canar. i. 146), Teneriffa, Laguna, 38 Jan. 1845.” 

(3). Another sheet from the same botanist, marked “PL Canar. No. 
410, Spergula pentandra^ L. (Phytogr. Canar. i. 145), Teneriffa, Mesa 
de Mota, Jan. 1849,” is composed of two unquestionable specimens of 
Lepigo7ium fallax, and two others of a totally different plant, viz. Sper- 
gidaria rubra {Aren aria rubra ^ var. a, L. ; AUine ruhra^ Wahlenb.) \ a 
confusion the more singular, because this latter plant has been also sent 
by Bourgeau to the Banksian Herbarium, correctly named, on another 
sheet, labelled “ PL Canar. No. 303, Alsine rubra, Wahlenb. (Phytogr. 
Canar. i. 148), Lancerotta, prope opp. Teguise, 1845.” 

(3). A third sheet, marked Bpergula pe?itandra, L.,” contains, in 
addition to six small specimens from “ Hispania, C. G. Ortega, At.I)., 
1777,” of perhaps true Bpergula pentandra, having at least a distinctly 
ffve-valved capsule, — another undoubted specimen of Bpergnlaria fallux, 
found “In Insulis Canariensibus, Webb.” 

Thus the plant appears to be diffused throughout the whole Macaro- 
nesian archipelago ; though hitherto confounded with one or the other 
of the ahove old-established species. It differs however from both in 
its three styles, three-valved capsule, and six to seven stamens; thus 
belonging to BpergulaHa, Pers. {Lepi^onmn, Fr., Wahlb. ; Akine, 
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Wahlenb.), instead of Bpargula, In Madeira at leasts these and other 
characters constantly distinguish it from the common Spergula ar- 
L. 

4 . Antliyllis Lemanniana, Lowe. — A.‘ caulibus diifusis decumbentibusve 
adpresse sericeis basi suffrntescentibus, foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis 
subdenis elliptico-oblongis subtus sericeo-piiosis insequalibus infirois 
miiioribus terminali intermediis baud majore, capitulis saepe dupli- 
catis bracteatis, bracteis ligulatis, calycibus pilosissimis snbinflatis 
oblongis pallide citrinis, corollis lacteis vix subcarneis marcescentibiis 
citrinis apice atro-sanguineis, legumine semiovali monospermo. 

Hab. Rariss. in rupibus excelsioribus cacuminibusve Maderas. 

A very distinct and lovely species, with delicate, cream-coloured or 
pale blush-pink, dark crimson-tipped flowers. Its name is a tribute to 
the memory of the late Charles Lemann, AI.D., an able and accom- 
plished botanist, whose early loss to science has been only through his 
own peculiar diffidence of character less widely known to be more 
deeply felt in the circle of his more immediate friends. Having spent 
the greater portion of the years 1836 and 1837 in Madeira, he had 
SLihsequently devoted much time, at my request, to the investigation of 
various doubtful points connected with its flora ; and the present ele- 
gant addition to the species of Aiithjllis^ although first discovered by 
another late regretted friend, P. B. Webb, Esq., of Canarian celebrity, 
in 1828, was first obtained in imperfect flower by Br. Charles Lemann 
in July, 1837, and formed a frequent subject of discussion in our cor- 
respondence afterwards. Sufficient materials were still however want- 
ing to establish perfectly the species till I rediscovered it in 1847, and 
subsequently for several successive years, in favourable condition for 
complete investigatiou. 

5. Medicago calcar^ Lowe. — M. piloso-pubescens subvillosa, caulibus 
prostratis elongatis gracilibus tenuibus rigidulis, stipulis ianceolatis 
parce et subremote fimbriato-laceris v. setaceo-incisis, foliolis obo- 
vatis apice argute serratis inferioribus retiisis, pedunciilis 1--5- (ple- 
rumque 2-3-) floris folia subsuperantibus v. sequantibus, iegumi- 
nibus glaberrimis cochleatis 3-4-cyelis subiuermibus ?el biserialiter 
parce breviterque calcaratis oblique subvenosis nee reticulatis nec 
lacunosis. 

Yar. a; pedunculis folia subsuperantibus, leguminibus ragulosis inar- 
gine spinis rectis conico-abbreviatis armato. 
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Yar. ^ ; pedunciilis folio subsequantibus, leguminibus laevibus inermi- 
bus vel subinermibus. 

Hab. In Portus Sancti apricis. 

I first discovered this plant in 1828, but remained unable to esta- 
blish its claims to specific distinction till last year (April, May, 1855), 
when I again met with it in two or three localities plentifully, during a 
month’s thorough re-examination of the whole island, in company with 
Mr. Wollaston. It has been sent by Boiirgeau from Grand Canaria to 
the Banksian Herbarium (PL Canar. No. 768), labelled "'If. trihu- 
hides, Desrouss.” It is very distinct from If. tiihuloides, Lam., and 
appears to be hitherto imdescribed. 

6. Melilotus Lip^oldiana, Lowe. — M. caule erecto, foliolis rotundato- 
obovatis suborbicularibus abbreviato-cuneatis latiusculis, summis an- 
gustioribus oblongo- obovatis, argute erosulo-denticulatis, stipulis 
angustis lineari-acuminatis setaceo-productis, floribus majusciilis laxe 
racemosis distiucte pedicellatis, corolla calycem duplo excedente, Ca- 
rina vexillum mquante, alis brevioribus, calyce subbilabiato dentibus 
duobus siiperioribus approximatis, leguminibus ovatis rostratis cari- 
nato-marginatis subconfertim flexuose arcuato-costatis v. subcorru- 
gato-plicatis. 

Hab. In Maderm apricis maritimis. 

An old, imperfect specimen of this plant exists in the Banksian Her- 
barium, ticketed by Dr. Solander, Trifolium Melilotus italica, Linn. 
Sp. PL 1078, Madera.” It is however perfectly distinct from the 
plant to which that synonym is usually considered to belongs and M. 
pamjiora, Desf., is the species to which it more approximates ; from 
this however it is easily distinguished by the rounded, broad or shortly 
ovate leaflets, the more lax racemes, the larger and distinctly stalked, 
instead of nearly sessile flowers, and the keeled or margined, beaked, 
and ovate, somewhat densely arcuato-plicate pods. The name comme- 
morates a German horticultural botanist, jDr, Lippolcl, who resided a 
year or two in Madeira nearly twenty years ago, and who first called 
my attention more particularly to this plant, as differing more tlian 
varietally from the common M. parvifiora and sulcata, I)esf. 

Ord. LeguminosjE. 

TRiB.LOTEiE. 

Gen, Pedeosia, Lowe.— Calyx campanulatus, quinquefidus, laciniis 
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tubo loBgioribus. Corolla carina rostrata vexillum alasque exce- 
dente. Stamina diadelpha, Stigma capitatum ; stylus rectus^ 
siibtiis dente suhulato producto Jissus, Legumen lomentaceum, linearej 
rectum, cylindraceum, isthnis scepissme strangulato-moniliforme torn- 
losum, septis inter semina transmy'sis pluriloculare. — Vhjiidd plerumque 
maritimm Macarooesianse sc. Maderenses aid Canarienses, prostrato'- 
friiticulosce^ hmiles, micropJiyllce^ argentem glaucescentes ; fioribus 
citrinis hteis aurantiacisve scepe atro-purpurascentihus. — ^Nomen ferat 
in bonorem J. A. Pedroso, Insulam Portum Sanctum plantis pluri- 
mis foris introductis tarn usu quam ornatu praestantibus (e. g. Tama-- 
fix anglica ? Webb, et Mesemhryantliemtm edule^ L.) locupletantis, a 
suis seque ac ab alienis botanophilis ob egregiam bumanitatem plan- 
tarumque studiositatem optime merentis. 

* Flores solitarii^ axillares. 

7. Pedrosia Forto-sanctana^ Lowe. — P. sericeo-argentea suffrutescens, 
caulibus diffuso-prostratis v. humifusis adscendentibus, stipulis folio- 
lisque lineari-lanceolatis, fioribus sobtariis axillaribus sessilibus, caly- 
cibus amplis persistentibus villosisj leguminibus calyce vix longiori- 
bus villosis tereti-moniliformibus articulis globosis. 

Hab. In rupestribus maritimis Portus Sancti vulgatiss. 

Flo7'es inter folia latentes subinconspicui sat vero magni atro-purpurei 
sc. carina citrino-virescente alls vexilloque nigris. Legumina parva, 
2-6-sperma, calyce fere inclusa. 

Discovered first in 1838, but omitted in my ^Primitise’ and ^ISTovi- 
tise/ from uncertainty regarding some of its essential characters. 

8. Pedrosia argentea, Lowe. — ^P. sericeo-argentea birsuta, caulibus dif- 
fuso-prostratis elongatis adscendentibus rigidis lignosis frutescenti- 
bus, stipulis breviter petiolulatis folioiis ovali-rotunclatis, foliis petio- 
latis fobolis obcordato- v. obovato-cuneatis retusis nervo ssepe excur- 
rente mucronulatis, fioribus sobtariis (rarissime binis) subsessibbiis, 
leguminibus distincte pedicellatis longis rectis cylindricis birto-sub- 
puberulis 13~50-spermis. 

Hab. In cacumine montis Pico de Pacbo Portus Sancti, et in Insubs 
Desertis. 

Differs strikingly from Pedrosia 7nacrantJia {Lotus macrantims, Hovit. 
546) in its much larger leafiets, clothed like the whole plant with long, 
close, silky hairs, and in its stouter, more robust, and woody habit. 
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Flowers dark lurid-purple. Pods 1-2 indies long, as maiiy-celled as 
seeded. 

* Mores suhumhellati, 

9. Pedrosia Jlorida, Lowe. — P. fruticulosa sericeo-albicans foliolosa, 
foliolis confertis paiwulis lanceolatis v. obovato-lanceolatis acutis sti- 
piilisque conformibiis omnino sessilibus, umbellis 2-5-lioris, legumi- 
nibus rectis cyliudricis glabris. 

Yar. a ; d. l^te aurantiacis. 

Yar. ^ ; fl. pallide sulpluireo-stramineis. 

Hab. In Portu Saiicto. 

Differs from JP, {Lotus) glauca^ Ait., in its more silky, lioary foliage, 
lanceolate acute leaflets, larger, more numerous flowers, often four or 
five in a head, and larger, thicker, straighter, and even, instead of stran- 
gulato-torulose, pods. 

10. Astragalus Solandrl, Lowe. — A. herbacea annua villoso-pubescens, 
caulibus prostrato-adscendentibus diffusis, foliolis multijugis ovalibus 
V. oblongo-ellipticis retusiusculis superne glabris inferne hirto-canes- 
centibus, pedunculis elongatis folio longioribus multifloris, pedicellis 
fructiferis deflexis, leguminibiis pendulis falcatis compressis dorso 
late canaliculatis acutis adpresse strigoso-pubescentibus. 

Astragalus canescens^ Sol. MSS. in Herbar. Banks, nee DC. 

Hab, In Portu Sancto vulgatissimus. 

The compressed, trigonal, widely channelled, and in all stages ad- 
presso-pubescent pods, not to mention other points of difference, seem 
to distinguish this common, and certainly indigenous Porto-Santan As- 
tragalus, from A. hamosiis, L., and I therefore yield at length to the 
great authority of Dr. Solander, who, as I ascertained more than twenty- 
five years ago, had made it a distinct species. From A.falciformis v. 
falcatus, Desf., on the other hand, it differs in its hairiness and annual 
root, though resembling that species greatly in the pods and general 
habit. 

Although in strictness Dr. Solander’s MS. designation of this plant 
is not superseded by A. canescens of De Candolle, that species having 
merged into a synonym of A. onobrgcJioides, Bieb., it would be now 
undesirable to adopt a name having no real claim to preference, and 
liable to cause confusion. 
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Ord. TJmbellifek^. 

SuBORD. OUTSOSPJBUMJEJS. 

** XfiyLbellis composiiis seu perfeetis ; viUu in frucUi variis, rarissime nullis . — 
DC. Prodr. iv. 57. 

ft Multi JTJG-ATAJ j nem^e §ugh prim.anis et secundariis notaim. — Ib. 58, 199. 

Trib. THAPSIEiE, Ib, 58, 202. 

Gen. Monizia, Lowe, — More^ , . . Fructus a dorso plano-compressus, 
14 -costatus, costis (prsesertim 4 lateralibus marginalibus) cxassis 
fungoso-suberosis obtusis rotundatis inermibus, 10 dorsalibus (inter- 
mediis) minoribus, 4 lateralibus (marginantibiis) magnis. Meticarpia 
jugis primariis 5, 3 intermediis crassiusculis sub fungoso-suberosis 
dorso, 2 lateralibus v. potius ventralibus teuuibus (vix filiformibus) 
simplicibus nec fuugosis piano commissurali impositis ; secundariis 
4 fungoso-suberosis crassis obtusis, 2 interioribus minoribus tenuius- 
culis, 2 exterioribus marginantibus maximis latis obtusissimis ; vittis 
sub jugis secundariis 4 dorsalibus, 2 commissuralibus latissimis ; 
carpophoro bipartite. Semen complanatum. — Eerha basi frutescens, 
caudice simplici abbreviate obeso crasso lignoso subarboreo, caiile 
liorifero annuo terminal! erecto-ramoso, foliis sequaliter et concinne 
decomposito-pinnatisectis, segmentis rigidiusculis lucidis glabris, pe- 
tiolis late vaginantibus velutinis. JlmlellcB composite multiradiatse, 
bracteis bracteolisque (involucris involucellisque) polyphyllis integris. 
Mores albi. 

Named after Senbor J. M. Moniz, an ardent botanist and successful 
investigator of tbe native Mora of Madeira, and a no less zealous bor- 
ticultnrist, always actively engaged in introducing new or rare plants 
into tbe island, and in promoting tbe spread of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural knowledge amongst bis countrymen. 

11. Monizia I^owe. 

Hab. In rtipibus excelsis maritimis Insula Desertse Magnse. 

This fine Umbelliferous plant, remarkable for its large and elegant, 
varnished, fern-like foliage, approaches nearest io Melanoselmum deci- 
fiens^ Hoffm., of Madeira, both in botanical characters and habit. Tbe 
woody stem is however much shorter, thicker, and obese, instead of 
tail and cylindric, and the finely-divided foliage is very different and 
peculiar, the broadly-triangular leaves resembling fronds of Balantium 
Qiilcita (Sw.), Kifs. The long, curved, horn-like subdivisions of the 
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sparingly-branched root are eaten either boiled or raw. They are out- 
wardly black, internally white and subfarinaceous, and being eagerly 
sought after for food by the fishermen and Orchil-gatherers resorting 
to the Great Dezerta, when prevented by bad weather from procuring 
better provisions from Madeira, there is reason to appreliend that the 
plant will soon become extirpated. Already it is rare ; and it was only 
in one place that I succeeded in obtaining a distinct sight of it, grow- 
ing out of fissures, or on ledges, far down the face of the perpendi- 
cular cliff, 1200 or 1500 feet high, which forms the eastern sea-wmli 
of the Great Dezerta, 200 feet or more below the edge. It can only 
be gathered by expert cragsmen, let down by ropes from the top of 
the lofty cHff-barriers which gird the island. It appears to flower early 
in the spring. In June the flowers were all over, and the seeds nearly 
or quite ripe. The unboiled root tastes like the tuber of Bunimn de-- 
7iudatumi DC. ; when boiled it appeared stringy and insipid, like a bad 
parsnip. It is much more dry, hard, and fibrous, than a carrot. The 
Portuguese however on the spot call it llock Carrot, "Cenoula da 
Eocha.” 

12. Chrysanthemum Lowe. — C.fruticosum glabrum parce 

ramosum, foliis succulentis rigidiusculis crassiusculis bipinnatifidis, 
pinnis ineequaliter inciso-dentatis basi utrinque 3-5-pectinato-den- 
tatis, floribus subsolitariis paucisve (2-3) terminalibus in corymbum 
amplum digestis, anthodiis crassis carnosis, radio pallide roseo v. 
carneo, disco atro-sanguineo mox conico-convexo. 

Hab. In rupibus maritimis Insularum Desertarum illius prsesertim 
Australis Bugio dictse. 

A genuine Chrysantlieinum of De Candolle’s sixth Group, Magarsa, 
notwithstanding the remarkably convex disc of the receptacle, which 
becomes hollow and more conical as the seeds ripen. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this fine plant as seen by Mr. Wollaston and 
myself early in June, 1855, on its native rocks of the Bugio, with its 
masses of large pink flowers, varying from full rose to the fiiintest 
blush or almost pure white, visible a long way off on the high perpen- 
dicular barren cliffs towards the summit of the island. Even the 
white-flowered state is at once distinguishable from its nearest allies, 
C. pinmt^dum, Linn, fil., and C. dissectum, Lowe (Novit. p. 17 or 
539), of Madeira, by the dark blood-coloured florets of the disc, with- 
out recourse to the other characters of the leaves and habit. 
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13» Centaurea MasBoniana^ Lowe. — C. inermis, cable fruticoso erecto 
prolifero-ramosoj ramis subcorymbosis supeme (iiovellis) albo-tomen- 
tosis foliosis, foliis lanceolatis utrinque acuminatis integerriEiis rigi- 
diusculo-membranaceis subfurfuraceo-scabriusculis nudis v. ad nervura 
marginemque solummodo tomentosulis 1. floccosisj basi in petioliim 
longe attenuatis, capitulis terminalibus solitariis longe pedimculatis 
majiisculis conico-giobosis glabris, pedunculis imdis subfurfuraceo- 
puberulis suicatis sursum iiicrassatis sub antbodio tumidisj antbodii 
sqnamis integerrimis oblougis latiusculis apice breviter palmato-setu- 
losis innocuis baud puDgentibiis internis purpurascentibus, omnibus 
limbo nitidissimo glaberrimo Isevi marginatis. 

0. salicifolia, Sol. MSS. ‘‘Madera^ Er. Masson, 1776/’ Herb. Banks. 

Ho. 81 1 non Bieb. (DC. vi. 571, Ho. 27.) 

'' C. salicifolia, 0. calycibus palmato-subspinosis innocuis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis acutis integerrimis subglabris petiolatis. 

Hab. In Madera inter rupes Pico do Eanxo, Pr. Masson.” Sol. MSS. 
in Herb. Banks. 

It is surprising that this fine Centmma, discovered by Masson eighty- 
years ago, and preserved in both the Banksian and Smithian Herbaria, 
has remained till now unpublished, although recognized and well defined 
by Dr. Solander in bis MSS. as distinct from every other known spe- 
cies. Since 1888, when I first received from the late Dr. Charles Lemann 
an account of the existence of this plant in the above-mentioned Her- 
baria, I have repeatedly visited the supposed place of its growth, indi- 
cated by Masson, viz. the Pico do Baiicho, a lofty crag or cliJff over- 
hanging the sea, five or six miles to the westward of Punchal, beyond 
Camera de Lob os, but in vain ; and all inquiries and researches else- 
where in the island, on the supposition that some other Pico doEancbo 
might have been Masson’s original habitat, have hitherto proved equally 
unsuccessful. It is fortunate that the specimens preserved in the above- 
named collections are fine, and in excellent condition, wanting nothing 
but the florets and seeds, which have perished or been lost. 

The plant belongs however clearly to the thirteenth Section, Cheiro- 
Cass., in De Candolle (Prodr. vi. 577), of Gemtaurm; and hence 
it will also probably, when the florets and seeds are known, be found 
to come under the genus Ttosimopappus of Boissier. The anthodia are 
larger than in C. Bempervirem^ L., but with their upper or inner scales 
from 6-1 0-fimbriate at the apex, as in that species. 

VOL, Yiii. 2 a 
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Notwithstanding" Solander’s apposite name of salici/oUa, the leaves 
have rather the aspect and texture of those of an EfdoUum than a 
Salix, 

14. Musschia? W^olladoni.'Low^. — M.? herhacea hirtiuscixlo-pubescensj 
caiile succulento basi sulfrutescente apice folioso, foliis (1-S-pedalibus) 
oblongo-lanceolatis acutis deorsum longe atteniiatis sessilibus argute 
et concinne duplicato-serratis membranaceis nervis praesertiiii pubes- 
centibus medio subsucculento subtus hirsute, paniculm elatae multi- 
horse pyramidatse ramis divaricato-patentibus, floribus cerniiis, calycis 
sinubus simplicibus exappendiculatis tubo prismatico S-angulari 10- 
costato laciniis erectis oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis tubo duplo 
longioribus, corolla lateritio-ochracea velutino-pubescente cylindrico- 
tubulosa laciniis angustis linearibus canaliculato-cornutis. 

Has. In adytis umbrosis convallium Maderm rariss. 

Eerha macrophylla, perennis. Caules crassitie digiti, fere sirnplices, 
panicula e medio foliorum terminali bipedal! erecta. Folia flaccido- 
membranacea 1-3-pedalia 2-6-poll, supra medium lata isete viriclia 
saepe piilchre purpurascentia. Flores magni, l|-2-polL loiigi. Co- 
rolla colore fere Camrmm Campanula ^ L., v. Isoplexidis Soepiri, L., 
sc. ochracea v. aurantio-gilva lateritio v. ferrugineo-purpurascente 
picta, tubo tenui angusto sepalis subbreviore laciniis eadem superan- 
tibus. Stigmata 5, semipollicaria, magna, conspicua, exserta, stylo 
tubum corollse superante. Filamenta omnino libera glabra tenuissiraa, 
basi membraiiacea dilatata, antheris rectis linearibus distincte cuspi- 
datis sublongiora. Omrium 5-loculare : capsula . . . 

The mode of dehiscence in the ripe capsule will determine, whether 
this highly curious and rare Campanulaceous plant be really a second 
species of the Madeiran genus MusscJiia. Otherwise, it will be found 
probably to form a new genus, Godocnemia or Codopemia ; for besides 
that it ill accords in habit and various other respects with Campanula^ 
it will range under neither of the two great divisions, and 

Fucodon, of that genus; differing from Medium in the exappendiculate 
sinuses of its calyx, and from Fucodon in its quinquelocular ovary, so 
that, if placed in Campanula^ it would require the formation of a third 
division of the genus, sinu calycis non ohtecto, capsula Moculari^ for iis 
reception. And again, though approaching SympJiyandra, DC. fd,, in 
its oehraceous velvety corolla, it differs generically in its five long stig- 
mas and quinquelocular ovary. Thus MimcJda remains in fact the only 
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genus to wliich at present it can be referred with least disturbance and 
most probability ; though suiEcient difference, it must be confessed, 
exists to throw considerable doubt upon this collocation. I hope how- 
ever to receive this autumn from Madeira specimens in a condition to 
decide the question. 

I first met with two or three plants of M,? Wollastoni, June 22, 
1847, in a moist dripping rocky hollow along the Levada in the 
Eibeira da Metade, just beginning to shoot, and each with already a 
fine terminal crown of leaves ; but being unable to return to the spot 
that summer, and too easily or indolently resting afterwards on a hasty 
fancy of its being merely some rank luxuriant or monstrous state, due 
to its peculiar locality, of seedling Isoplexis Sceptrum, L., two of the 
leaves, preserved in my herbarium, recorded all my knowledge of the 
plant till the spring of 1855, when Senhor J. M. Moniz showed me 
imperfect specimens, with similar leaves, in his collection, procured 
from a countryman, which he very rightly judged not to belong to the 
Isoplexis. The conclusion from these data, that a new Madeiran plant 
remained still to be established, was shortly substantiated to our mu- 
tual satisfaction. Towards the end of August we were plentifully sup- 
plied by the same countryman, employed by Senhor Moniz for the 
purpose, with broken portions of a panicle just bursting into flower, 
gathered on ‘'rocks a little below the Boca das Torrinhas, in the Boa 
Ventura.” And living plants, I am informed this summer, have already 
reached England. 

I am particularly happy to_ connect the name of the author of that 
noble work, the ‘ Insecta Maderensia,’ mih so fine a plant, befitting in 
some sort his special claims as a Madeiran naturalist. 

15. Bystropogon piperitns, Lowe. — B. foiiis ovatis crenatis moliibus 
utrinque cum petiolis ramuiisque floriferis brevissime velutiiiis absque 
nitore obsoletissime sparsimque rari-punctatis subeveniis, cymis pe- 
diincLiiatis corymbosis abbreviatis, dentibus calycinis ovatis obtusius- 
culis tubo valde brevioribus. 

Hab. In rupibus Maderm. 

Folia minuscula i—l poll, longa membranacea siibtenuia flaccido-fiexilia 
nec rigido-fragilia, odore piperitfBy L. 

Habit and flowers of its nearest ally, E. puncMm, Emit., but very 
distinct by its soft, veinless, finely-velvety, instead of strongly- veined, 
stiffish or rigid, and above smooth and shining, leaves, besides their 
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peculiar peppermint-like fragrance. I have only met with the plant 
in the Curral das iFreiras, where it is however scarcely less common on 
dry rocks and banks in several places than the universal B, punctatiis^ 
Hdrit. 

16. Jiinciis lucidits^ Hochst., Seub. M. Azor. p. 34, No. t. iv. 

f. 1.— J. dense caespitosus rigidiusculo-tenacissimus, culmo temii 
compressiusculo nudo tenuiter striato basi folioso, foliis angustis 
linearibus canaliculatis culmos submquantibus, bracteis 3-4 foliifor- 
mibus tenuibus duabus valde elongatis anthelam iniilto superantibus, 
anthela terminali composita ramulis erectis cymosis intus floriferis s. 
floribus secundis lucidis subimbricatis, sepalis snbsequalibus angusto- 
lanceolatis attenuato-acuniinatis trinerviis capsiilam globoso-ovatam 
subabbreviatam apiculatam distincte superantibus. 

Hab. In huinidiusciilis umbrosis Maderae. 

A little known but seemingly distinct species, much resembling J. 
comp'essus, Jacq., to which indeed I had referred it before the acquisi- 
tion of Seubert’s ‘ Flora Azorica.’ It is not uncommon in many places 
in the north of Madeira, delighting to grow in roads or paths in damp, 
shady places amongst the chestnut-woods, forming tufts with thickly- 
matted, not at all creeping, excessively tough roots, and numerous 
slender, rigid, upright stems from 6 to 12 inches high. 

17. Luzula Seuhe7't% Lowe. — L. anthela supradecomposita multiflora 
subsecunda nutante involucrum superante, floribus badiis sparsis 
distinctis nec congesto-glomeratis, pedunculis 1-4-floris smpius sub- 
unifloris, bracteis perigoniique glumis merabranaceo-scariosis eximie 
paleaceis anguste lanceolatis subaristato-acurainatis basi nervoque 
medio castaneis margine utrinque pallidis capsularn abbreviatam 
subgloboso-ovatam apiculatam duplo siiperantibus, filamentis brevis- 
simis, seminibus minutis ovalibus simplicibus ecristatis, foliis latis 
nervoso-striatis longe acuminatis planis margine villoso-ciliato nivoso- 
pilosissimo subtomeiitoso integerrimis Imvibus, culmo ibliisque elatis 
1-2-pedaiibus, radice pevenni tenaci cmspitosa stoloniibra. 

Hab. In salebrosis rupestribus umbrosis Maderae, rariss. 

Luzula Canarknsisy No. 503 of Bourgeau’s Ganarian plants in the 
Banksian Herbarium, from Teneriffe, approaches Seuhert’s L. piirpureo- 
splendens, Seub. FI. Azor. p. 24, t. iv. f. 2, precisely in the points in 
which’ it differs from the present Madeiran plant, viz. the more agglo- 
merate or congested flowers, and the shorter, not aristato-aciiminate, 
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sepals. It differs however from both in the paler silvery, instead of 
purple or chestnut, hue of the panicle. In its larger size and habit it 
agrees better with the Madeiran than with the Azorian plant. 

L. Seuherti therefore is characterized, and may be distinguished from 
both the above-named plants, by the more distinct or separate and 
scattered flowers, and the large, deep chestnut-coloured, filmy or chaffy, 
long and narrow, aristato-acuminate sepals, differing further from L. 
purpiireo-splendens, Seub., in its altogether larger size and longer, 
broader, smooth and flat-edged leaves. For the present, therefore, it 
is better to record it as distinct, though it is possible that fuller ac- 
quaintance with the Canarian and Azorean plants may prove all the 
three to be mere forms or varieties of a single species. It is remark- 
able however that the Canarian plant in some respects approaches 
nearer to the Azorean than to the Madeiran, or at least that the Ma- 
deiran plant is not entirely in characters, as it is in geographical posi- 
tion, intermediate between the other two. 

Ord. Gn-AMiNEiE. 

Teib. HORBEACEJE {Kth,), KocL 

Gen. Artheochortus, Lorn. — Spiculce solitarise, multiflorm, excava- 
tionibus spica nodoso-articulatce rectce immersse, rhachi (ut in Lolio) 
contrarise. Gluma nnivalvis, cartilaginea, concavo-linearis, spicidam 
ohtegem eamque includens. Palea inferior cartilaginea, scepe stih apice 
aristata ; superior membranacea, mntica. 

18 . Arthrochortus loUaceus, Low^e. 

Hab. In Insula Feserta Septentrionali liheo Chao dicta. 

Gramen^ annnnm lucid um glabrum laete-virens habitn Lepiuri {MoU- 
hmllicB) incurmti^ L., radice flbrosa, culmis pluribus 6 - 18 -pollicaribus 
decumbentibtis undiqiie diffuso-procumbentibus v. prostrato-adscen- 
dentibus raniosis nodosis genicnlosis foliosis in spicas attenuato- 
elongatas nndas crebri-nodoso-articulatas rigidas rectas nec flexuosas 
mox siibincurvas clemnm ad nodos facile diftractas irao fragiliimas 
productis. Jolia flaccida latiusciila plana scabra raro Isevia, culmis 
superne vaginisque scabriusculis tumidiiisculis stipulis abbreviato- 
truncatis. Spices longe productae graeiliusculm caudatm qiiodammodo 
stoloniformes apice demum acutse subpnngentes. Spiculm fl-S-fforae 
scabrse, glmna iineari-oblonga iuteimodia smpissime mquante concava 
rhachi arctissime adnata scabra oinnino intiusm, rachidio articulato 
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fragillimo scabro. Falea inferior floscnlorum superioriim sub apice 
breviter aristata, paleam siiperiorem imiticam arete involvens, iitraque 
scabra marginibus dense ciliolatis. 

On first discovering, early in June, 1850, a few plants of this Grass 
growing sparingly along the low, central, rocky ridge at the top of 
the little Northern or Flat Dezerta, I hastily assumed it to be some 
state or form of Lolium temulmtum, L. Eevisiting the island with 
Mr. Wollaston in 1855 again at the same season, I found, imme- 
diately on landing, its whole surface sprinkled plentifully with a Grass 
which, forgetting my former discovery, I at once conjectured on the 
spot to be some species of Rotthcellia or Lepturus. On closer subse- 
quent examination and comparison, however, my two plants not only 
proved to be precisely identical, but could be referred neither to Lo- 
lium, Lepturus, or RoUbmllia, nor indeed to any other hitherto consti- 
tuted genus ; and, in fact, the plant was altogether new. The foregoing 
account will serve to indicate its natural affinities and intermediate rank 
between Lolium and Lepturus, close to the latter, from which it is at 
once distinguished by its many-flowered, partly awned spikelets. 

I cannot conclude this Paper without warmly acknowledging my 
obligations to Eobert Brown and J. J. Bennett, Esq., for affording me 
every possible facility and kind assistance at the Banksian Herbarium 
with reference to the plants described in it. 


On the Transplantation of the Peruvian Bark-tree into Dutch East 
India; hy Dr. De Yriese.* 

Were this notice intended for the learned world alone, it would be 
necessary to treat the subject more amply than is now attempted, as 
nothing more is desired than to enable the inquiring reader to under- 
stand what Quinquina is, its value to mankind, and the views that have 
actuated the Dutch in what they have done in this important matter. 

On some points of a scientific nature it has been necessary to be 
more diffuse than in other respects was desirable, as the greater part 
of the uninitiated (and who would misinterpret this term?) are not 


* Extracted from, a Work entitled "De Kina-Boom nit Zuid- America overgebragt 
itaar Java, Door W. H. De Vriese. ’S Gravenhage. (Translated by James Perrin, 
Professor of the English Language at Leyden.) 1855.’ 
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generally acquainted with the specialities of natural and medical science ; 
in other respects, conciseness has been necessary to avoid too great 
amplification. 

From the earliest scientific information we know that the inhabitants 
of South America have done nothing to hinder the unlimited collec- 
tion, we should almost say robbery, of the Quinquina woods. No one 
thinks of their cultivation, and the Public Authority seems not to be 
interested in it, or is not able to be so ; the latter, we should be dis- 
posed to conclude, when we consider, after Weddell, that the Quinquina 
district covers an extent of 2000 square miles. 

We notice also that unheard-of quantities are expoi1;ed; nay, what 
is more, now and then whole woods are burnt up. It may be unknown 
.to the Peruvians and Bolivians less than to Europeans, that the quan- 
tity diminishes, and that the trees, which are feUed by thousands, are 
not so speedily succeeded by others, that replace them. Whoever de- 
scends the Andes, to visit the woods in which the Quinquina grows, 
finds his way from the sound of the reckless axe of the Cascarillei'os, 
as they mercilessly, in an unexampled manner, hew these beautiful 
trees. This rough handling is not alone working fatally for the future, 
but all accounts are unanimous that an incredible quantity of bark is 
lost in the most reckless manner. 

These circumstances have the sad consequence, which De la Conda- 
mine foresaw as probable, and that all late travellers confirm, namely 
that there is a visible diminution in the quantity of Quinquina trees. 

Don Antonio de Ulloa,^ thirty years after De la Conclamine, uttered 
a warning against the destruction of the Quinquina woods, and pro- 
posed th^t strong prohibitive measures should be taken against their 
abuse. This, although very late, sixty-six years after, the Government 
of Bolivia considered, viz. in January, 1838 ; it issued an order against 
the exportation of Quinquina wood for five years, 

Pereira t makes the remark, that as these trees are produced but in 
one quarter of the world, and no care is taken of their cultivation, it 
is nowise to be wondered at that this bark, in the course of time, 
should disappear from commerce. 

Writer of * Noticias Americauas/ vol. i. 1772, 8vo. See also Hookeris * Com- 
panion to the Botanical Magazine/ i. 247. 

t ‘ The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’ by J. Pereira, ed. 3, vol. ii. 
pai’t 2, pp. 1605 et seq. London, 1853. 
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Stevenson* declares that if the Government of America do not take 
care to preserve the Quinquina-tree, either by forbidding the felling of 
it, or by obliging the authorities of the provinces to take strong mea- 
sures to prevent the destruction of the tree, it is much to be feared 
that this excellent production of the New World will be wholly ex- 
hausted. 

Weddell, in the Introduction to his Qiistoire Natiirelle des Quin- 
quinas/ says that his attention has been given to all sorts of Quin- 
quinas. These are his words : — “ L’imraense accroissement pris par le 
commerce des Quinquinas dans ces parties, rendait en qiielque sorte 
necessaire un travail a leur sujet. A une epoque aussi ou la coiisom- 
mation de ces ecorces, et surtout de leur principe febrifuge, la Quinine, 
devient de plus en plus considerable, je crois qu’il pent etre utile 
d’appeler Fattention sur les ecorces quiun jour devront remplacer la Quin- 
quina Calysaya, dont Fepuisement devient de plus en plus imminent. 
Ces especes, si elles sont beaucoup moins riches en principes actifs, nous 
offrent encore, par leur abondance, quelque securite contre la chance 
prochaine de nous voir prives du medicament le plus precieiix du regne 
vegetal/’ 

Several Dutch naturalists, whose zeal in the advancement of science 
for the good of mankind and the glory of their country is above all 
praise, have, for more than twenty-live years, urged upon the Govern- 
ment, both at home and in India, the transplantation of the Quinquina- 
tree from South America to Java. Those gentlemen have been Messrs. 
Blume, Korthals, Eeinwardt, G. J. Mulder, Miquel, Eromberg, Vrolik, 
and others. 

It will he superfluous to say that successive Ministers for the Colo- 
nies have considered these propositions, and all who were officially 
called to it, and could throw light on the subject, have shown their 
interest in, and their desire for, the accomplishment of this object. 

Some of these naturalists have thought it probable that after some 
years, if the Quinquina-tree should be exhausted in South America, 
the culture of it might succeed in Java. Others have thought that 
neither pains nor money should be spared to transplant from Peru to 
Java a tree which would grow as luxuriantly there as in America. 

The desirableness of the transplanting was continually kept in re- 
membrance ; but the Government supposed the thing impracticable. 

* Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America, ii. 60. 
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Tire wish to obtain seeds of this tree, throiig-h the Patch consuls in 
different States of America, was disappointed, the difficulty of obtaining 
them being so great, on account of the distance of their stations from 
the woods of the interior of Peru, Bolivia, and New Granada. Seeds 
and plants were often promised by one and another, but these promises 
were not realized, although they were continually renewed, Tt was 
sufficiently clear that the only means to obtain seeds or plants of the 
Quinquina-tree was to send thither a proper person to fetch them. 

To find such a person, was not easy. Various knowledge, botanical 
knowledge, and particularly an acquaintance with the Quinquina, were 
required. A great constancy and intrepidity in danger and in the 
difficulties of long journeys in foreign countries, and especially a 
strong constitution, would be requisite in one charged with so import- 
ant a mission. 

Meanwhile the experience and information obtained by Mr. Weddell, 
in South America, were not lost to the naturalists of the Netherlands. 
His fame, but particularly his excellent writings, as well as the barks 
and dried specimens, collected by him in Peru, were not only known 
and appreciated here, but came freely into the possession of Dutchmen, 
and of their scientific institutions. In the Museinn of Paris they were 
submitted to the inspection and research of the professional and inter-^ 
ested with a praiseworthy liberality, of which the waiter of this com- 
munication was able to bear witness during his sojourn in the Drench 
capital. 

In the month of June, 1853, the Minister for the Colonies pro- 
posed to the King, that a proper person should be sent to South Ame- 
rica, to collect*, seeds and plants, and to transport them directly to 
Java, and he was empowered to despatch Mr. Justus Charles Hasskarl, 
late Botanist of the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, Java, on the 
mission. 

The choice of so competent a man may in all respects be considered 
fortunate. Mr. Hasskarl, by along residence on the Island of Java, 
had become accustomed to the influences of a tropical climate. He 
had a strong constitution, and was of middle age. Dor many years he 
had given evidence of a great love for the science, and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Plora of Java. His numerous published writings 
evince great accuracy, perseverance, and industry. His travels and 
investigations in India had furnished him with an uncommon measure 
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of experience in travelling, particularly in overcoming the difficulties 
wliich so often arise out of tlie nature of a tropical soil. 

Eroni his sound judgment and caution there was every reason to be- 
lieve him particularly fit for this mission ; it is not to be wondered at, 
then, that he immediately attracted the Minister’s attention who pro- 
posed him to the King for this important service. Expectation was 
not disappointed, as the result has shown, for the object of Mr. Hass- 
karl’s mission to South America has been attained. 

A plan was prepared and proposed, though he was left to his own 
judgment and prudence, and was only charged not to confine himself 
to the Galisaya Quinquina plant, but to collect as many as possible of 
the other sorts of Quinquina, which are found at various heights above 
the level of the sea. He was to go from Southampton to Ohagres, 
and so on over Panama to Gruayaquil and Loxa, whence he was to jour- 
ney inland. To save time, preference was given to the steam- voyage 
to Panama, above the longer one of doubling Cape Horn, which would 
have caused a delay of three months at least before the traveller could 
reach the places from which he would have to direct his course towards 
the interior of South America. 

On the 4th of December, 1852, Mr. Hasskarl left the Netherlands 
for Southampton, which he quitted on the 17th of December, on board 
the steamboat La Plata, arriving at St. Thomas on the 1st of January, 
1853 ; on the 12th, at Aspinwall, by Chagres; and at Panama on the 
14th, just three days too late to continue his voyage by the steamboat 
that touches at the ports on the west coast of South America. 

Being thus detained, he on the 25th continued his route to Payta, 
to go thence to Gruayaquil. With the knowledge however that the rainy 
season would render his journey fruitless, lie changed his plan and 
went to Lima. 

In the beginning of May he ascended the first, and then the second 
Cordilleras, thence he descended into the lower part of Poni. Hcrc‘, 
it was that he saw, for the first time since leaving Panama, a hixurianl. 
vegetation, but which however was far from being comparable with that, 
of the last-mentioned country. 

To what difficulties such journeys are subject, may be generally 
known from the accounts of travellers in the pursuit of natural history ; 
but it may not he uninteresting to the reader to be inforiiied of Mr. 
Hasskarrs experience in that respect. 
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.The roads over the mountains of Peru are bad, mostly not broader 
than a bridle-path, and there are often on one side deep and dangerous 
precipices ; it is impossible for travellers meeting to pass each other. 
When the crest of the second Cordilleras is passed, the traveller finds 
steps rather than roads. Plere the way must be traversed on foot, the 
baggage being borne by Indians, if one is so fortunate as to find any. 
Setting forth on foot by Vitoc to Monohamba and Uchahamba, Mr. 
Hasskarl had the satisfaction to see the first Quinine-trees in their 
natural state, although these were not the Calisaya Quinquina, which 
are found in Southern Peru and Bolivia. Returning irom Monohamba, 
across the second Cordilleras, he went to the capital of the province 
of Zanja. 

Near Uchuhamba Mr. Hasskarl saw a great number of true Calisaya 
Quinquina-trees, but he was only able to collect a few of the plants and 
seeds. Of that good sort he collected a large quantity of seed, besides 
about fifty plants, which, after being packed with much difficulty, were 
sent from Lima to Holland on the 38th of July, 1853. This packet 
contained, besides seeds of ‘‘ Calisaya,'^ four packets of “ Cinchona 
and a small quantity of Cinchona pnhesceyis.^^ In a letter to 
the Minister for the Colonies, dated 13th August, Mr. Hasskarl sent a 
small bladder of seeds of the “ Cinchona amygdalifolia” After a voy- 
age of about a month and a half, these objects arrived in a good state 
at Lima. They were addressed to some one acquainted with their cul- 
ture, and by him packed in Wardian cases, and despatched to Panama. 
Owing to a misunderstanding of the carrier, they were detained there ; 
and when, after experiencing the influence of a tropical heat, on arriving 
at Lima, all were dead. Here we had to lament the loss of the soil in 
which those plants were set in the cases, which, if it had been chemi- 
cally examined in this country or in India, might have thrown some 
light on the culture. However the seeds arrived safely, and were con- 
signed to the Dii-ectors of the Botanical Gardens of the Universities, 
and at Amsterdam. W^e shall I'evert to these seeds later. Prom Uchu- 
liamba the traveller went more southerly, where the people, who had 
revolted against the Government, and declared themselves free, not un- 
frequently threatened his life, for they looked upon him as a spy of the 
Peruvian Government.- Often, and that too in the night, wholly and 
suddenly forsaken by his guides, was he obliged to wander about, with- 
out the most necessary food, to seek his old track, being whole days 
without seeing a human being. 
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The opinion that^^ Quinquina-trees are found together in woods, 
growing, as it were, in company, is again, by the experience of Mi’. 
Hasskarl, refuted. They are often scattered, and sometimes, even in 
the Quinquina districts, very difficult to find. Can the contradiction 
which, in these statements, exists between the earlier and present writers, 
be explained by the destruction of the woods, which lias taken place 
during the last half century ? 

Arrived in the province of Caraboya, he cherished the hope that he 
should there find the Quinquina-trees still full of fruit and seed, and 
that from information given him. This hope was disappointed, as the 
seeds were already scattered. 

In the latter end of September, 1853, Mr. Hasskarl arrived at Cuzco, 
the old Inca town. Passing from there to Saiiclia, the capital of the 
district of that name, where alone the Quinquina, as far as Peru is con- 
cerned, is collected, lie put himself in connection with some old and 
experienced bark collectors {Cascarilleros pj'acticoi)^ to obtain informa- 
tion, and to make inquiry concerning the places where the Quinquina- 
trees grow. Thus he was enabled to see a great number and variety 
of the Quinquina species, but it was his mislbrtiuie to discover that he 
had come too late to collect seeds, for the fruits remaining on the trees 
had already dropped their seeds. It may not be improper to remark 
here that the Quinquina seed is extremely fine and light, and surrounded 
by an exquisitely fine membrane, so that it is easily blown, away and 
lost, but also, that to this cause may he traced the wonderful extent of 
the Quinquina-trees in South America. 

It was even less possible at that time to obtain young plants of 
those trees. In Caraboya however the trees were very scarce, much 
scattered, and thus rare, as the Cascarilleros had grubbed up ail the old 
or seed-bearing trees. It is therefore often necessary to cross the great 
river, and thus to go over the boundary of the country of the wild In- 
dians, with a faint hope of success, to look for these trees, and to find 
scattered here and there in the woods, young plants that have grown up 
from seeds. 

In this manner, being disappointed in his expectation that liis jour- 
ney would be finished with 1853, he determined to return to Lima, 
and pass the rainy season there till April; however he clumged this 
place, where, ill the meantime, the yellow fever had broken out in a 
severe form, for Chili, where a cooler climate seemed to promise the 
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restoration of Ins impaired health and strength. Advices from the 
Netherlands induced him to settle at Arequipa, where he was expecting 
to receive news of a score of Wardian cases, which he bought at Lima, 
being forwarded to Islay. Having received this advice, he determined 
^ to go to a distance of 150 Spanish leagues into the interior, to make 
further inv estigatio ns . 

A series of difficulties however presented themselves, which rendered 
the obtaining of Calisaya plants almost impossible. Peru and Bolivia 
were at war with each other. In the former year, the frontiers of the 
latter were wholly forbidden to the Peruvians. Mr. Hasskarl however 
believed that the restraint had been removed, with the exception of a 
small port on the desagiiadero^^ (outlet), lying at the south corner of 
the Lake Titicaca, which favourable change might have been brought 
about by the departure of the Peruvian armies, under the command of 
Echinique, to reduce Arequipa, where the insurgents had ranged them- 
selves under the banners of Castilla. 

Bolivia was the country to which his attention was particularly di- 
rected, for there, according to the information, right or wrong, he bad 
received, the Quinquina-trees were not so widely spread, hut in certain 
places, called appear in great numbers, and grow much 

higher. If he might he fortunate enough to penetrate into the more 
deeply situated districts of Bolivia, the chance of collecting seeds and 
plants was not unfavourable, as the Calisaya of Bolivia, which is col- 
lected here, is the Quinine Bark giar excellence. 

The frontiers of Bolivia were soon reached. Mr. Hasskarl was soon 
at La Paz, not far from the snow-mountain at Lutchis, a Bolivian fron- 
tier village, where he learned that the military order, forbidding the 
passage of the frontier, had not been revoked, as he had been errone- 
ously informed. 

* %He was thus obliged to determine to retire on the Peruvian territory, 
which he did, with the plan of going to Sandia in an easterly direction, 
keeping along the Bolivian frontier. With what pains and difficulties 
this expedition was attended can scarcely be conceived, unless w^e gave 
the detailed account furnished by himself, which our present space for- 
bids. At the frontier places of Peru are often found Bolivians, who 
are generally Cascarilleros. For these the passage of the bouiidary 
was not forbidden, as it w'as for the Penudans. They carry on their 
trade, have their lamiiies and abodes in Bolivia ; they export all sorts 
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of objects or produce, and were not only disposed to serve Mr, Hass- 
karl, but they afforded ail wislied-for help, so that lie was (naturally 
for an equivalent) very quickly supplied with plants by some, with 
seeds by others. Awaiting these, he went from one frontier place to 
another, and at last reached the above-mentioned Sandia, which he de- 
termined to make his head-quarters, and to which the objects to be 
delivered were to be forwarded at an appointed time, that lie might 
pack them. lie determined also to visit the places deeper inland him- 
seff, and to study, as much as possible, the Quinquina Calisaya. 

Meanwhile, the agreement with the Bolivians for plants and seeds of 
Quinquina-trees, for which provisions and strong drinks were given to 
those people, to load their mules and to serve as barter, was fulfilled, 
and by this means he really succeeded. While Mr. Hasskaii was gone 
from Sandia eastwards, one of the Bolivians arrived with a very con- 
siderable number of plants. Having received information of this, he 
returned speedily to Sandia to secure all, that the plants might not 
suffer from the air and heat. On arriving, he found about 400 Cali- 
saya plants, although not all of the strength for whicli he had agreed. 
The person who brought them must have had a very difficult journey 
to arrive at Sandia with this precious cargo. 

We shall not here enumerate the difficulties and dangers with which 
Mr. Hasskaii and that precious burden had to contend before he had 
accomplished a distance of 150 leagues, to bring those objects in a 
safe state to a place of shipment. The necessary means were contrived 
and put in action to obtain the seeds promised, but in this he was not 
able to succeed. The person who had undertaken to secure them, and 
to follow him on bis arrival at Sandia, to Arequipa and Islay, and for 
which sufficient travelling expenses were allowed, did not come; at the 
same time, the interest that was felt in keeping the plants alive did not 
admit of delay. 

In the packiDg of the plants several circumstances required atten- 
tion ; first, the plants were to he made sufficiently damp to be able to 
reach the coast without drying up, notwithstanding the strong drying 
winds, and the almost perpendicular rays of the sim. Particularly 
was it necessary to protect them against this last, against the great 
warmth during the day ; while on the other, it was equally necessary 
to guard these precious objects against the other extreme, the cold of 
ihe evenings and nights, which on those mountains is sufficiently severe. 
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Just in tlie montbs froy. June till August, the water on tbe Mgk table- 
lands (particularly at night) is frozen to ice. If it bad been the aim. 
of tbe indefatigable traveller to transport the plants set in eay'th^ the 
weight, and tbe consequently increased number of beasts of burden, 
would have caused more hindrances ; the plants themselves, but par- 
ticularly their roots, would certainly have been injured by tbe continual 
shaking of the animals. It was also necessary, in other points of view, 
to provide for the plants in such manner that they should not have to 
sutler ; considering that large plants were difficult to preserve from the 
injurious external influences before mentioned. The sprigs were closely 
packed together, with the roots in damp moss 5 each packet was wraj^ped 
in the bark of Pisang stalks, and fastened with sackcloth, and made 
into small bales, somewhat resembling wool-bales, as those in which 
goods are forwarded on the llamas from the interior to the coast. The 
Pisang stalks necessary for this packing had to be fetched from the 
lowlands, on the shoulders of Indians ; the moss, which did not grow 
at Sandia, was obtained in the mountain districts ; all which, on ac- 
count of the awkwardness and laziness of the Indians, cost much pains, 
time, and money. 

But with the greatest difficulty was the necessary rope obtained. 
Pour persons were sent into the lower woodlands to collect bark, and 
work it up so as to serve for rope. Strong cords were required to bind 
tbe packages on the beasts of burden ; these were ordered at Cruzero, 
and in this Mr. Hasskarl met with cordial co-operation. The collecting 
of so many mules in this solitary and out-of-the-way place was no slight 
matter: they were weak animals that could not carry half the weight 
the mules of Arequipa were able to bear on their backs. 

After a legion of difficulties of divers kinds, too many and too various 
to sum up here, the expedition started from Sandia on the Sth of June. 

It seemed however as if the diffinlties would never come to an end. 
The animals were driven forward as fast as possible, but it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of the plants, to shorten the way as much as it could 
be. Prom, early in the morning till late in the evening they travelled 
on, almost without interruption, to leave the hill-country, with its ex- 
treme changes of temperature, behind, and to get as far off the high- 
way as possible, that the cavalcade might incur no risk from the num- 
bers of troops, who took possession of all transports as contraband of 
war, and that the plants, which were threatened with many dangers 
from that cause, might arrive in safety. 
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Arrived at Azangora, they learned that no bgists of burden were to 
be obtained, as they were all required by the insurgents belonging to 
the party of Castilla, to carry muskets brought from, Bolivia to Cuzco ; 
whereas other drivers had taken the district of the inountains, to avoid 
being compelled to a like service for the corps of Cenerai Eoinan, 
who was on the way from Puno to Cuzco. It appears that the strife 
of the two Eepublics against each other, and the troubled condition of 
the contending parties, caused the indefatigable and courageous tra- 
veller many difficulties, and almost occasioned the failure of his mission. 

We will not now follow him in the enumeration of his disasters, but 
only say that, not counting five days when he was detained by meeting 
with the soldiers, he, by means of forced marches, accomplished the 
Journey from Sandia to Arequipa in a week ; thence, embarking on a 
ship ready for sea, he went by Islay to Callao, and thence direct to 
Java, 

{To he continued.) 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


The late Professor Bojer. 

The scientific world, and particularly the lovers of Eastern botany, 
will learn with regret the deatli of Professor Wenceslaiis Bojer, which 
took place at Port Louis, Mauritius, on the 4th of last June. Eor the 
last thirty years, the student of exotic botany has been familiar with 
Ms name; tlie "Botanical Magazine’ of Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 
" Prodromus ’ of the late Professor De Candolle, attest the value of his 
scientific researches, and show the extent and variety of the beautiful 
trees and plants which he was the first to introduce to the notice of 
European botanists. The writer of the present sketch has laboured 
with Professor Bojer in the Eoyal Society of Arts and Sciences, M'au- 
ritius, for several years, and the following account of his travels and 
researches in countries at that time but little known and frequented, 
he has heard from M. Bojer’s own lips, 

M. Bojer was born at Prague, in Bohemia, on the 1st of January, "*- 
1800. Eemarkable from early youth for the love of botany and natu- 
ral science, lie was noticed by the late Emperor of Austria, who consi- 
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derateiy paid for Ms education, and that of three other young men, 
destined at a future period for missions of scientific disco?ery, and par- 
ticularly with a view to botanical research in foreign countries. In the 
year 1820 M. Bojer reached Mauritius, in company with the well- 
known naturalist, Hilsenberg. After having visited several districts of 
the island of Madagascar, making extensive collections of plants and 
seeds of all kinds, most of which were entirely new to the botanists of 
Europe, M. Bojer, as one of the first-fruits of his labours, sent a very 
extensive herbarium of rare specimens to the Vienna Museum, and was 
afterwards rewarded by the Emperor with a pension, and the decoration 
of the Order of Merit. At the instigation of Sir Charles Colville, then 
Governor of Mauritius, M. Bojer made a second voyage to Madagascar, 
and after botanically exploring its western shores, he crossed over to 
the eastern coast of Africa, visiting in succession Pemba, Monbaza, and 
Zanzibar, where he collected many new plants, most of them of extra- 
ordinary beauty. He then visited the Comoro Islands and Agalega, 
and the rich herbarium he brought from these spots laid the foundation 
of his well-known work, the ‘Hortus Mauritianus.’ He remained 
about six years in these different places, though principally residing in 
Madagascar, where he was intimate with King Eaclama, who was really 
a civilized Prince in the midst of barbarism, and who appreciated sci- 
entific men; particularly the English and French, thus forming a strong 
contrast to his usurping successor. Queen Eanavala Manjaca. The 
writer of this notice has often heard Professor Bojer speak in rapture 
of the infinitely diversified and luxuriant vegetation and botanical 
beauty, as well as the salubrity, of the interior of this vast island, 
which, on the gradually ascending heights, 300 miles inwards, forms 
such a striking difierence to the unhealthy and miasmatic borders of 
the seacoast. He often regretted that 'the English, whom he regarded 
as his adopted countrymen, did not take some steps for settling in the 
interior of the island, sp rich in mineral and vegetable wealth, and 
which afforded so magnificent a field for the purposes of emigration. 

In the year 1837 M. Bojer published, by subscription, his ‘Hortus 
Mauritian us,’ which is well known to Em:opean botanists, and which is 
an enumeration of the exotic and indigenous plants growing in the 
island, arranged according to the Natural Orders. The value of this 
work is great, irorn the scrupulous attention given to the localities of 
plants, and from its pointing out the most favourable spots for the cul- 
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tivation of introduced species, as well as from the fact that it collects 
into a single volume succinct descriptions, the remme of a vast number 
of observations scattered through a variety of treatises and volumes. 
It was the intention of M. Bojer to publish a supplement to the 
' Hortus/ in order to specify, in botanical detail, the characters of new 
genera and species which lie had introduced and established, superadd- 
ing to this a List of the Agamous plants of the island. This necessary 
work was never completed ; so little encouragement was given to science 
in the Colony, and the Government seemed to appreciate so slightly 
the labours of a true votary of scientific botany, that M. Bojer has told 
the writer of this sketch “ that he had not heart to continue now what 
once would have been to him a labour of love.’’ A large portion of 
this supplement is still in manuscript. 

M. Bojer introduced into Mauritius many beautiful and valuable 
exotics, too numerous however to he mentioned here. We must name 
however that splendid tropical tree of Madagascar, tlie Foinciana regia^ 
called by the French “Flamboyant,” from its gorgeous, flame-like 
flowers, and which characteristic epithet is simply the translation of the 
Malgashe term for the tree, “ Youlatzara the Btachjch^ymm ptero- 
spermum, from the interior of Madagascar; the Cohillea racermsa^ 
from the western coast of the same island, a very splendid tree, with a 
charming raceme of blossoms, named after the Governor of Mauritius ; 
the AgatJiopJiyllum aromaticum, the most fragrant of all the spice tribe, 
the fruit of which, about the size of a plum, is of a delicious fragrance, 
and as the tree flowers and fruits rarely, though it grows perfectly well 
in Mauritius, this circumstance causes it to be much sought after for 
the sake of that most rechercM of all French liqueurs, the “ Creme de 
Eavensara,” the Malgashe name of the tree; the Guihndma Bonduc, 
and various other creepers ; the Acliymntlm aspera^ from the Comoro 
Islands ; the Blumhago jitncea, from the Bay of St. Augustin, Mada- 
gascar; the Bcmvola Koemgvi (the “Veloutier Blanc” of the French); 
a new species of Fangiwria^ V, edulk ; and many other species, too nu- 
merous to find a place in this brief sketch. When the writer of tliis 
notice left Mauritius, M. Bojer was engaged upon a monograph of the 
Mangifera inhQ, diidi which he intended to publish with beautifully 
coloured, life-size plates, to the number of eighty varieties, the publi- 
cation of which, in Europe, was to have been confided to the superin- 
tendence of the writer of the present notice. His friends in Mauritius 
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are now tMnking of fulfilling Professor Bojer’s wishes in this respect, 
if sufficient subscriptions can be collected for the purpose. 

But it was not as a botanist only that M. Bojer was remarkable; he 
was also an excellent chemist and geologist, as well as a scientific ento- 
mologist ; and the Colony of Mauritius has benefited by his labours 
in each of these departments during a period of thirty-six years. With 
M. Louis Bouton, Charles Telfair, and that celebrated lover and pro- 
tector of science, M. Jules Desjardins, he founded, in 1830, the first 
organized scientific institution in the Colony, “ The Society of Natural 
History,” which, in 1845, had its title changed to that which it now 
bears, ''The Eoyal Society of Arts and Sciences, Mauritius.” When 
M. Desjardins died, his widow, with a high appreciation of science, 
presented the fine museum of this truly great man to the Colony, and 
recommended M. Bojer to the Government as the fittest person to he 
the Curator of this museum, a situation he continued to hold till his 
death, though most inadequately paid. Prom year to year M. Bojer, 
as Curator and Vice-President of the Society, and M. Louis Bouton, as 
Secretary, laboured together with constant zeal and devotion to keep 
up the light of science in the Colony, and to communicate to the learned 
societies of Europe the results of their interesting studies. About a 
year ago M. Bojer was appointed Professor of Natural History and 
Chemistry at the Eoyal College of Port Louis, where, for the first time, 
so important a chair as that of natural science was established, though 
the College had been the principal educational institution of the Co- 
lony, since the taking of the island by the English in 1810. The 
salary for this professorship also was most inadequate, and quite un- 
worthy of the constant and zealous labours of M. Bojer, for so many 
years, in the service of the Colony. His last work, — in the preparation 
of which he no doubt laid the seeds of his fatal malady, from continued 
exposure in the cane-fields for several weeks, — was an elaborate and 
excellent memoir on the ‘‘ Borer Insect,” which had committed such 
ravages in the island. Several capital engravings represent the insect 
ill all its metamorphoses, and M. Bojer determined it as a new species 
of Le])idoptera, nmniiigii Proceras sacckariphapis.'''^ 

At the beginning of June, wiien Mauritius was just recovering from 
a severe visitation of the cholera, from which M. Bojer had fortunately 

* The insect is doubtless the well-known saeckiri of the llev. 

Mr. Guilding. 
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escaped, the disease known to medical men under the name of “ Bar- 
biers,” and which is often so fatal in Ceylon, made its appearance in 
the island. M. Bojer was seized by it, and gradually sank under the 
attacks of this slow paralysis, and expired at noon, on Wednesday, the 
4tli of June, in the fifty-sixth j^ear of his age, retaining his complete 
consciousness until a few minutes before his death. M. Bojer was a 
member of many learned societies in England, France, and Gennany ; 
and in private life was highly esteemed for the simplicity of his man- 
ners, the readiness with which he put himself at the head of any inquiry 
which could be useful to the colony he had adopted as his home, and 
for the pleasure he seemed to feel in being able to afford information 
to every one, from the vast stores of his accumulated knowledge. His 
friend and fellow-lahourer, M. Louis Bouton, pronounced a toucluiig 
oration at his grave, which was surrounded by a numerous and sorrow- 
ing concourse, who had come to pay the last tribute of respect to a 
truly worthy man, and who deeply felt the great loss the Colony had 
sustained. M. Louis Bouton justly observed, '' Pleine et entiere justice, 
peut-6tre n’a pas ete rendue de son vivant a cette haute et piiissante 
capacity a ce savoir profond, qui exit pu brill er dhm eclat si vif a Lon- 
dres, a Paris, a Vienne, a Berlin.” 

Fortunately for Manritius M. Louis Bouton remains, to continue the 
labours of his scientific and departed friend. He is indeed one of the 
few men of science in the Colony ; one who has laboured in its interests 
with so much zeal and such disinterestedness for so many years. Mau- 
ritius owes the Secretary of the Natural History Society a debt of gra- 
titude which it should be happy in having had at lengtli the opportunity 
of repaying in some slight degree, by conferring spontaneously upon 
him the appointments so worthily filled by M. Bojer, Trifling though 
the salary may be which is attached to them, no other person should 
be placed in that scientific position but M. Bouton, for he was one of 
its most\ energetic originators, for many years the right-hand of M. 
Bojer ; and in the opinion of the writer of this notice, who knows well 
the scientific workings of the Colony, he is the only man capable of 
doing justice either to the Museum or to tlie Professorship of Natural 
History. A lirst-rate botanist, with a mind richly stored with all the 
scientific knowledge of the age, a Creole of the Colony, speaking the 
English and French languages equally well ; in constant communication 
with the scientific men of Europe; he at least, who has kept up the 
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flame of science in tlie Colony under so much discouragement, and with 
so much disinterestedness, should now receive from the hands of the 
Colonial Government the fitting acknowledgment of his past labours. 
He alone should be placed in that situation where he could honour his 
deceased friend, by carrying out his scientific views, and where he could 
be of service to his country, by stimulating the youth of the Colony to 
imitate M. Bojer in that which made him great, a persevering pursuit 
of science, and a constant desire to improve himself in every kind of 
knowledge, and, by so improving himself, to be in a condition to raise 
and ameliorate the position of all around him. J. M. 


The Soap-Plant of CaUfornia. 

We have received bulbs of a Liliaceous plant, remarkable for their 
elongated form, including their coating (and this coating of a remark- 
ably fibrous character), under the name of Soap-plani: firstly, from 
China, sent by our excellent friend Sir John Bowring, in 1855 ; and, 
secondly, in 1856, specimens of a Soap-plant^ and these in flower, from 
California, through Messrs. Yeitch, of the Exeter and Chelsea Nurse- 
ries, sent by their collector, Mr. William Lobb. Happily, by means of 
these latter we are able to determine the plant, and it is thus seen that 
the Chinese plant and that of California are one and the same ; and it 
is not a little remarkable, that, though a plant of little or no beauty, 
originating in a countiy (viz. California) whence’ comparatively few 
plants are yet common in our gardens, and although not yet known to 
authors as possessing jiny remarkable properties, I find that no less 
than four good figures of it can be confidently referred to. 

1. The first in point of date of publication is in 1816, in Eedoute’s 
‘Liliacees,’ tab. 564, where it appears under the name of Scilla pomeri- 
diana. Be Cand. (Cat. Monsp. 143). It had flowered in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, but its native country was imknowm to the au- 
thor. It had been sent to Professor Be Candolle by a cultivator, at 
Bordeaux, for Tlialangkim hicoloi\ qui est toute autre plante.” The 
fibrous coats of the bulb, though described^ are not here accurately re- 
presented. 

2. In 1821 the plant was in the Nursery of Messrs, Col vill, King's 
Eoad, Chelsea, where it flowered in the greenhouse, and \¥as figured by 
Mr. Gawler in the ‘Botanical Kegister,' tab. 564, as yfuilieriemn/ponie- 
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ridiamm, a name Mr. Gawler liad previously applied to it in Braude’s 
'Journal of Science and the Arts,’ i. 181; — quoting however ^cilla 
pomeridiam of Be Candolle and Bedoute : but stating nothing of its 
introduction, nor of its native country, further than that “ the native 
place does not seem to have been ascertained and “ we suspect the 
plant to be of the same species with a dilapidated sample from the 
Cape of Good Hope, preserved in the Bauksian Herbarium under the 
title Anihericum scabrum.^^ 

8: In 1834, at the late Mi*s. Marryat’s, flowered at Wimbledon, a 
bulb which had been collected during the recent surveying voyage of 
her nephew. Captain (now Sir Edward) Belcher, E.N. ; “but she was 
uncertain where he collected it.” This Mr. B. Bon rightly referred to 
the Scilla pomendimia, Be Cand. (Anthericum, Gmok), and published 
it in Sweet’s Brit. El. Gard. ser. 2, t. 381, under the name of FJialcm- 
glum pomeridiamm ; but could offer no suggestions as to its native 
country or property. On these we can throw a little light, for our 
friend Mr. J. Smith, Curator at the Boyal Gardens of Kew, remembers 
well the receiving a letter from Mr. Barclay, the Kew Collector, during 
the voyage Just alluded to, in which he mentioned among the remark- 
able plants of California the “ hulh of the Soap-plant and we may 
here remark, that probably but for this quality the bulbs of a plant, 
possessing so little claim to beauty in the flowers, would never have 
been sent to Europe at all. 

4. The fourth and last notice of this plant to which we have specially 
to refer, is that of Br. Bindley, who gives a specific character, and re- 
marks upon what he supposes a new Californian plant, in Bot. Eegister, 
1841, Misc, p. 53, n. Ill, under the name Omlthogalmn (Ghlorogalum) 
dwaficatuu. The bulbs were sent by H. B. liindes, Esq., Surgeon 
on board H.M.S. ' Sulphur,’ collected during a voyage in the Pacific. 
This notice was followed by an excellent figure in the volume of the 
succeeding year (1842), tab. 28. Here the native country is deter- 
mined, and observations respecting the genus ofiered, showing that, 
“ in a large Natural Order so extremely simple in structure as the IMi- 
acecB, the differences between the genera are necessarily very slight; 
and hence we find that such groups as Scilla, Onvltliogalnm, Allium, 
Gagea, Urginea, and many more, are distinguished as much by habit as 
by any absolute variations of structure.” Thus he doubts if this plant 
be a genuine OrnitJiogalum, “ none of the genuine species of which 
have a branched inflorescence; and its singular perianth, whose seg- 
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ments at first cohere by the points, while they separate at the sides, 
thus acquiring a globose appearance, increases the doubts that arise as 
to its being an Ornithogahm, Nevertheless, with the exception of the 
dispermous seeds, nothing seems to warrant the separation of the plant 
as a new genus.” Dr. Lindley then suggests the subgeneric name of 
CJdorogalum, which the late Professor Kunth has adopted as a genus, 
including the two supposed species, 0. divaricatum ('* patria ignota”) 
and G. pomeridianum ; but which must now merge into Chlorogalum (if 
indeed the cause of botany is furthered by its adoption) 

The species would appear not to haVe been among the specimens in 
the Herbarium of Mr, Hindes, for it is not noticed in Mr. Bentham’s 
' Botany of the Toyage of H.M.S. Sulphur,’ nor indeed does there ap- 
pear to have been one plant of the Natural Order Liliaaem : — the only 
dried specimens we have seen are of Mr. David Douglas, from Cali- 
fornia, in Mr. Bentham’s Herbarium, now in possession of the Eoyal 
Gardens of Kew, 

In regard to our having received bulbs of the same plant from China, 
this is easily accounted for. John Chinaman is a shrewd fellow, and 
ready to take advantage of what may benefit him in other countries as 
well as his own : and from California, peopled of late years to a remark- 
able degree by Chinese, he has carried back with him to his own coun- 
try a plant that will afford him the means of washing his clothes with- 
out the need of purchasing soap. Sir John Bowring is informed that 
they use this bulb as soap without any artificial preparation. 


Iji'OTICES OP BOOKS. 


Tuckeeman, Edvaedus ; Lichenes Ameeicjj Septenteionalis 

Exsiccati. Ease. III. et lY. 4to. Bostonim, Nov. AngL, 1854. 

These two Fasciculi form a second volume of a very valuable work, 
illustrative of the Lichens of North America, executed by Edward 
Tuckerman, Esq., a gentleman of profound knowledge in this as well 
as in other departments of botany. The specimens are most beauti- 
fully prepared, and attached so well and so neatly to strong paper, that 
the volume is as manageable as if it consisted of a series of plates in- 
stead of specimens; and nearly the whole of them in a splendid state 
of fructification. The two former numbers comprised 50 species, the 
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two present, or second volume, bring the number to 100. They are 
accompanied by the generic and specific name, a reference to the Au- 
thor’s ‘Synopsis of the Lichens of North America/ the locality, and 
now and then some valuable notes. No. 61 is TJsnea angulata, Ach,:, 
from Texas (perhaps too near the well-known U. hirta). 52. Evernia 
Ereiiiontii, Tiickenn, MSS., California. 53. Evernia vulpina, Ach., 
California (and which may be seen on the bark of the Mammoth Tree 
of California, Wellingtonia gigantea, now exhibited in London). 54. 
Evernia prunastri, Acli. 55. Evernia furfuracea, Mann. 56. E. fur- 
furacea, (3, Ciadonia, Tiwkerm. 57- Eamalina Menziesii, Tagl. in 
Hook. Journ. of Bot. vi. 189, first detected by Menzies, California; 
its fronds constitute a beautiful tissue of network. 58. Eamalina ca- 
licaris, fastigiata, Fr. 59. Cetraria nivalis, Ach., from the summits 
of the White Mountains. 60. Cetraria ciiiaris, Ach., arboricola. 61. 
Cetraria iacunosa, /5, Atlantica, Tiiekerm. 62. Nephroma arcticum, 
Ft., with apothecia an inch broad! 63. Peltigera venosa, Iloffm. 64. 
Solorina saccata, AcJi. 65. Sticta crocata, Ach. 66. Sticta querci- 
zans, Ach. 67- Sticta scrobiculata, Ach. 68. Sticta pulmonaria, Ach, 
69. Parmelia perforata, 70. Parmelia tiliacea, 71. Parme- 

lia placorodia, Ach., sepincola. 72, Parmelia physodes, Ach. 73. 
P. physodes, /3, enteromorpha, Tuckerm. 74. Parmelia colpodes, Ach. 
75. Parmelia caperata, Ach. 76. Parmelia incurva, Fr. 77. Parmelia 
ambigua, Ach. 78. Parmelia centrifuga, Ach. 79. Parmelia parie- 
tina, a, foliacea, 80. Parmelia chry soph thalma, 81. Parme- 

lia speciosa, Ach. 82. Parmelia speciosa, (3, galactophylla, Tuckerm., 
a most beautiful variety. 83. Parmelia stellaris, a. 84. Parmelia 
stellaris, /3, hispida, Fr. 85. Parmelia stellaris, y (tribacia), Fr, 86. 
Parmelia crnsia, a (steilata), Fr. 87- Parmelia obscure, /3, ulothrix, 
Fr. 88 . Parmelia fibrosa, Fr., (3, stellate, Tuckerm . 89. Parmelia 

bruimea, Ach. 90. Parmelia pallescens, Fr., a (sepincola). 91. Par- 
meiia ochrophma, Tuckerm., MSS. 92. Parmelia varia, a (sepni- 
cola). 93. Parmelia cerina, Ach. 94. Stereocaulon corallinum, Fr. 

Bt. ^^pmchale). 95. Ciadonia degenerans, Floerk. 96. Biatora 
porphyritis, 97., Opegrapha stictica, Fr. et Tuclmin. MSS. 

98. Trachylia phmomelana, Tuckerm. MSS, 99. Sphmrophoron iTa- 
gile, Fere. 100. ■ Gyrostomum urceolatum, Fr. — ^This volume, equally 
with the former one, cannot fail to be very acceptable to the Crypto- 
gamic botanist. 
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North Australian Botany, Observations on^ by I)e- Feeheeick 
Mueller, Botv^iiist to tiie N. W. Australian Government Expedi- 
tion,* under the command of Mr. Surveyor Gregory; in a Letter 
to Sir W. J. Hooker. (LiMislied with the sanction of the Colo 7 iial 
Office.) 

Main Camp on tlie Yictoria Eiver, 18 June, 1856. 

In the expectation of joining Mr. Gregory’s party, and leaving this 
camp again in a few days, I am anxious to avail myself of the only op- 
portunity which might offer itself, before our return to the settlements 
qn the eastern coast, of laying before you a short account of the prin- 
cipal results of my botanical labours in North and Central Australia. 
Perhaps I flattered myself too much when I thought the information 
which I gained, of the botany of this part of the globe, important 
enough to arrange it roughly for an early communication ; but I am 
well aware that yourself and many of your scientific friends are watch- 
ing with intense interest the progress of phytological knowledge of 
Australia, and moreover of these remote and untrodden parts of the 
country. I have therefore, with Mr. Gregory’s permission, collected 
some of the principal notes for this letter, and appended to it the 
description of 12 new genera and 25 new species, which, to me at' 
least, appeared to be extremely interesting. You will be aware that I 
am under the restriction of retaining all information for the Govern- 
ment; and if you therefore think any of my observations important 
enough for early publication, it will require the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, which in all likelihood will be easily ob- 

^ Our latest accoimt received from the Botanist of this Expedition, appeared at 
p. 46 and following pages of the present volume, and was despatched from on hoard 
tlie ‘ Monarch ' on the arrival at the mouth of the Victoria River. It has been stated 
in the ‘ Times ’ of this day (Oct. 21), that — 

On landing, the ])arty unfortunately lost 14 horses and 150 sheep, but still esta- 
blished a camp on Victoria River. Early in Janu£^, Mr. Gregory, with nine offi- 
(^crs, began to ascend the river, and finally reached its sources, in sandstone ranges; 
1400 feet above the sea. The ranges run east and w^est; and the opposite fall of 
water is therefore to the south. Crossing this watershed, Mr. Gregory struck .on a 
creek, which led him 300 miles further, west of south, to lat. 20® 151 south, and 
long. 127® 45^ when he discovered the Salt Lake, in a sandy desert, correctly pro- 
gnosticated by that great Australian discoverer, Sturt. Thence the party returned in 
safety ; and Mr. Gregory was preparing for a second start from Ms depot, across the 
country to the east, as far as Albert River, where he expects to find more fertile land. 
Mr*. Gregory had, during the Expedition, gained the Ml confidence of Ins party, and 
been throughout (HI the best terms with the natives.’* 

VOL. VIII. « T 
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tainedj as I refrain from ail general information on the results of the 
Expedition^ since Mi\ Gregory’s official reports will reach England si-» 
multaneoiisly with this letter. I only state, and am proud to do so, 
that I, with one of our best men, was selected to push, with the two 
Messrs. Gregory, into Central Australia ; and I perform a pleasant 
duty when I thankfully acknowledge, on this occasion, that Air. Gre- 
gory has not only given me all the opportunities whieli tlie Expedition 
afforded for promoting my objects, but gave me also liberty to make 
the best of my time during our stay on this camp, so that I was en- 
abled to examine here the greater part of those plants which I had not 
yet analyzed during the progress of our travels. Thus I liave written 
the diagnostics of more than 300 species and about 20 genera, either 
new to the Flora of Australia or imperfectly known, and in most in- 
stances the diagnosis is accompanied by a detailed description. You 
will be surprised to see the accompanying article headed by jidcm.sonia 
Gregorii! (The Gouty Stem-tree of AIL Cuimiughain and Captain 
Stokes is a true Adansonia in every point ; and who deserves more to 
have his name attached to the best plant disclosed by tliis Expedition 
than our leader ? to whose prudence, skill, and perseverance not only 
the general and geographical results of the Expedition are due, but 
also the success of the labours of all his followers. 

I am at present unable to give an accurate account of the real num- 
ber of species collected; but I believe they do not exceed 800 species, 
exclusive of what has been obtained on the eastern coast, — a number to 
be considered scanty in the extreme, if ^ve consider the actual extent 
of the lines of our explorations, which fall scarcely short of 3000 miles. 
The want of changes in the geological formation throiigliout the cotiu- 
try which we traversed, may partially account for the paucity of plants ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the whole tract is devoid of a inenmtainous 
flora, since real mountains do not exist, and the highest point of the 
dividing table-land, between the ‘Victoria River and Sturt’s Creek, is, 
according to Mr. Gregory’s calculations, not elevated more than 1660 1 
We met, only on one locality, a small granite ridge., which yielde-d a few 
remarkable plants, — amongst them the strange Mnjthrma bilolm. 1’lic 
principal geological features are sandstone of the carboniferous series, 
which forms the table-land, and basaltic plains and ridges ; nor is it 
likely that the geological formation of the country will contribute to 
. the richness of its Flora until we leave the Gulf of Carpentaria, lietwceii 
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which and Moreton Eay in all likelihood the principal harvest of plants 
will be reaped. 

linpossibie as it is to send at present extensive copies of my writings 
iiome, I will endeavour to furnish you with a hasty review of my notes. 
Amongst Tlialmwiflorm occur 3 species of lorddimn new to Australia 
{I. purpwreum and aurantiacum) i of Oism also 2 species, as I have 
been obliged to refer the Fitk mentioned by Captain Stokes (C7. acida) 
also to this genus. Of Capparis I have 3 species, of Cleome also 3, 
one having pink flowers and the habit of an Oxalis {0,flava^ C. tetrandra^ 
O, oxalidea). Sapmdacem comjirise CardiospermMm, several fine new 
Bodonmas, and a new genus, Bistickostmon, allied to Bodonm. Zy- 
gopliyllm are, even in the interior, destitute of the genus which forms 
the type of the Order j but I discovered a new Tribulus {T, rammmU'- 
Jiorim) remarkable for having l~3-seeded carpels, so that, %vith its 
upper leaves alternate, it comes into close contact with Trlhdopsis, 
which furnished a beautiful new species, Tribidopsis hetermitJiera, ad- 
vancing the genus again to 3 species, since T. angiidifolia has been 
reduced to T, Solandri, which, with T, pentandra^ is very common 
even in the interior. Tribulus acmitliococcus has been also seen, like 
Brosera angustifolm^ from the Murray. B, petiolaris is common, and 
occasionally accompanied by other species, of which one produces beau- 
tifully blue petals. Tolygala^ mentioned by 11. Brown as existing in 
the tropics of Australia, is represented by 3 or 4 species distinct from 
the southern one, but Comesperma is wanting, or at least not found. 
Corchorus mli Triumfdtaphoih. with 4 species, augment their small 
Order considerably in Australian botany. One species of Triumfetia 
{T, phmiigera) is remarkable for a capsule which is not woody, and long 
plumose setae of the fruit, characters that may entitle it to generic dis- 
tinction. Dr. Steetz’s excellent paper on Australian Bmttnerkcem will 
receive a supplement in 1 sp. of jSeringia, 1 sp. oi MelocMa, 1 sp. of 
Melliama^ 1 sp. of Eulingia^ 1 sp. of WaltJm'ia^ mentioned by All. 
Cunningham, and 1 of Bidleya, Malvacem form a predominant family 
with many species of Bida and Hibiscus; one species of the former 
genus, Bida {AbuUlon) leucopetala, having fine white fiowers, Gossy- 
pium Ausirale is common as far as we went, and an AbelmoscJms {A. 
cdho-rid)er) differs iromAh, splendens, A new BoutImelUa has qiiadrifld 
flowers, and also 3 sp. of BrachycUton have been seen. Of MeiJiorium 
I met 1 sp. ; of TVankenia 1 ; of Boronia 3 ; of Folycarpm 4 ; of He- 
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mistemma 1 ; of Ilihhertla several; of Thoimiia 1; of Fittospormn I ; 
of Mceocarpus 1. With Coclilospermum Iieteroneunirn, Pachjnema coni- 
plamtim, Nymplima mrulea^ Carapa Moluccensis, and 3 species of 
Melia, I conclude tlie remarks on Tlialamijlom as lar as they arc 
examined. 

Amongst Calyciflom I noticed 2 sp. of TriantJiema, 1 of Sesiiviuni, 5 
of Fortulaca^ including the cosmopolitan species, which proved exceed- 
ingly beneficial to us, 2 sp. of Galandrinia, 2 of Mollugo^ Glinm loto- 
ides, and a new genus amongst Fortulacem, EupJiorUacecB are not so 
numerous as might be expected, comprising several Fhyllanthi, 4 sp. 
of Bitphorhm, 1 of RoUlera, 1 of Leptoneura, and two new genera, be- 
sides a few plants unexamined, and Adriana acerifolia. Of MyT'tacem 
T saw a new Lliotzhya (Z. ompidata^y 3 sp. of OalycothriXy 1 sp. of 
Verticordia {V. scariosa), 1 of Bceckea, 1 ofKmzea?, about 12 Euca- 
lypti, including E, rostraia, 4 sp. of Melaleum, 2 sp. of Tristania, 1 sp. 
of Jamhosa, and a new genus (Xanthostemon), \rhich requires yet to be 
compared with your BacMiotisia, of which I have no diagnosis at lumd. 
Barringtonia shows here 2 splendid species, Melastonia 1, Osheckia 1 , 
lialoragis 8, including If. glanca and H. aspera. VmhelViflofm are re- 
duced to 3 species ; two of them form a most remarkable genus, I/e- 
mkarpus, having only 1 mericarp developed ; the third species is of 
the appearance of a Bison, and bore, on the solitary place where it was 
seen, neither flowers nor fruits. lytliracecB are more numerous in Aus- 
tralia than was expected, comprehending 4 species either of Ammamim 
or Rotala, 1 new genus (Cdopeplis), allied to Lyihnm. and Beplis. Of 
Oiicurhitacem I found 1 Lnffa, 1 beautiful TricJiosanthes, 2 sp. of Cmiir- 
hita, of which one {C.jucmda) yields eatable fruit, and an unexainined 
genus. Br. Leichhardt speaks of several other CmurUtacem, whicli I 
have evidently not yet seen. Of Stackliotmeas occurs but 1 sp. Legu- 
minosa^ form the largest Order of all, with al}out a dozen Amcias, in- 
cluding A. dimidiata, dolihrata, lycopodifoUa ; 8 Oasms, all distinct 
from those in the South, one having only 3 or 4 flowers (0. oligmidra)^ 
a second and very marked species of FeCalogyne (FekdostyUs, II. Br., 
non Griesebach) whicli I named P. cassioides,^ Ahrus preeatorms, Inga 
ntonUiformis, BauJdnia LeichliardiUy ETytMm VespeHd^^ E, hiMa, 

The diagnosis of the new Fetaloggne is as follows :—l\ eassioides ; dillussi 
loliis plun-miiltijugis, foliolis obovatis apicc retusis ved einarginaiis nnici-oimhiii 
supm glabnusciilis subtns cum rhachi parve pilosiilis, pcdunculis {ixiliaribus soiiiarii 
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11 . sp., a splendid Agati with white flowers long, and pods often 
niore than %' long; Sesbania Austy'alasica two other species, one 
very large, with pink flowers; Vigna^ 1 sp.; JDesmodkim^ 3 sp.; Lourea^ 
1 sp. ; IMsernia, 1 sp. ; RJignclmia, 1 sp. ; Lidigofera^ 8 sp., one being 
inonospermous ; .FsoraUna, belonging also to the genus ; Crotalaria, 9 
sp,, one, seemingly G, verrucosa, with blue flowers, another with large 
green flowers ; Zornia, 3 sp. distinct Irom Z, dietgocaf'pa ; Leptoegamns, 
at least 1 sp.; Tephrosia, several sp.; JEscliynomene, 1 sp.; Alglosia, 2 
sp. ; Baviesia egena ; Bossicea, 1 sp. ; Jacksonia, 2 sp. ; and 2 excellent 
new genera, Neniatophyllimi and Oxycladium, Many of my LeguininoscB 
are not yet examined. Amongst Loranihacem are charming plants, and 
I have described their vivid colours .from living specimens: one has green 
flowers. Omgrem are reduced to 1 sp. of Ludioigia and 2 sp. of Jtmicea. 
Amongst BiMacece I have done little else than to ascertain that the 
Sarcoceplialm mentioned by J)r. Leichhardt is a splendid large arbo- 
reous Morinda, wliich I named after my unfortunate countryman ; that 2 
Gardenias, 4 Iledgotis sp., 4 Spennacoce exist ; the unexamined rest 
contains PsgcJiotricJia and some genera not noticed by Cunningham, 
but T have, on the other hand, not seen all those wliich he enumerates. 
IlJiammcem and Qelastrinem are very scarce : the former includes Zizy- 
phis mdasiomoides, All. Gunn. I was greatly disappointed to see in 
the desert so little of my favourite Order, the Gompositm, although I 
presumed that they would vanish greatly in the coast tract. Having- 
dissected all of them, I give the enumeration : — Oalotis, allied to C. 
hreviseta; Wedelia, 1 sp. ; Wollastonia, 1 sig. ; Zernonia cinerea ; Bplim- 
rantlm megacephahs, n. sp. ; Euryhia hracliycomoides, n. sp. ; JPluckea 
erigeroides, n. sp. ; Bhmea CunningMmi, B . integrifolia, B. senecionidea, 
a fine, tall species, with all flowers fertile, forming a new subgenus, As- 
teira ; Spilantkes australis, Elaveria Australasica, Bidens sp., Glossogym 
iemdfolia, BiodonUuni filifoliim, an excellent new genus of Verhesinem, 
Eurybiopsis maerorrhiza, Myriogyne minuta, SplKEromorplicea petiolaris, 
Tkerogeron integerrimus, EJiodanthemiim mmus and odoratum, a new 
genus close to Vitiadlnia, Monenteles, 2 sp., Gnaplialium hdeo-alhum, 

nnifloris oalyce longioribiis, stylo cymbiformi acuto integerrimo basi Iiastata valde 
curvato, scpalis intequalibns. 

In (leserto ad fluraen Sturt’s Creeh, iiecnon ad ripas glareosas fluvii Victoritv sii- 
pefioris, 

Pra'ter noias datas diversa. a P. labicheoide {Pekdostyli lahicheoule, E. Br., in 
SturPs ' Centra] Australia,’ App, p. 80) statura humiliorcet foliolis iniiito minoribus. 
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CJirysooeplialim sp,, Ueliclirymm hmcteatum^ II. spathiUfolimi, n. sp., 
M. leptorhjncJmides, n. sp,, Coleoroma Ceniatirea, an interesting ii. g. of 
Gentmirinece. Sonclms and Senecio are wanting ! Btylidium lias been aiig- 
inented by 9 n. sp., of wMcli it was advantageous to describe them mi" 
iiiitely from fresh specimens. 8. rotiinddfoliimi and S. aUinoides have also 
been seen. Lobelia comprises 2 n. sp. Of Goodenovme I shall be able io 
add to Prof. De Vriese’s new work : I found about 20 species, of whieli 
Scmwla Kwniyii, Tevohita^ and ovalifoUa, Calogyne pilosa, Goodenm pur- 
purascens, mollis^ and Impida are described by Ii. Br. The rest contains 
GoodeniaSi some of great beauty, Sccevolas, 1 Velleya^ and 1 Lemkenamltki . 
1 Bcmvola is remarkable for having yellow flowers and exactly the ap- 
pearance of a Goodenia^ but a quadrilocular drupe. 

Among CorolUflorm, Comolmdacem are as numerous as might lie ex- 
pected, but yielded little new (two or three species of Iponitm). Of 
Brownian species I found Oonvolmliis midtimhis, Ipomoea dmiknkita, 
eriocarpa, alata^ longijlora^ Iteteropliylla^ disseeta^ gracilis^ pmmosa^ 
erecta, hederacea, mma ; all the 3 species of Bretoeria ; Bvolmilus, 
which seem to belong to our polymorphous species, and one or two 
Folymerice; also Cressa Cretica. Ipomoea biflora is a var. of/, erecla. 
Apocyiiece contain Farsonsia velutina, BaJfoitria saligna, Carma ovata 
and lanceolaia, and Strychios Incida. Of SapotecB, I have only Serna- 
lida sericea; of CampannlaceeBy Wahlenhergia gracilis; of Myrsineeje^ 
jUJgieeras fragram ; of Ehenacem^ Maba ovata mid Biospyros nigoBida ; 
of JasmineoB, Jasmimm divaricaium and J. m.olle. Myoporhiem and 
Verhenacece are very interesting : the former are augmented by Ere- 
mopMla tnbercidata.^ ii. sp., and Fholidia stenocJdloides^ n. sp. I saw 
My opormn tennifobkm and StenocMhs longifolins and mamtlaim. 
Tlie latter Order afforded an Avicemiia^ distinct from the soiitliorii 
species, to the Australian Hora. Two new species of VUex (7/ car- 
iiophylla and V, inpliylla), besides V. ovata^ a Lippia, a new PUhy- 
rodia (P. exsiicca), and a fine new genus from Central Australia, wliicli 
I beg to name Newcastelia^ to evince my gratitude to the exertions of 
his Grace the Duke of Newcastle in behalf of the North Australian 
Expedition. Of all the Brownian plants, I saw only Glerodendmn in- 
erme^ Vitex ovata, and Calliearpa adenophora. Lahiatm are vastly at 
the decrease. I found only a new Teucrium, Anisomeles saMfolla, 
Mentha a'ustralis ! % FlectrantJd, not enumerated in the Prodromus ; 
P. nwschatm, of which P. parviflorus, R. Br. (non W.), is a variety. 
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Boraginem contain a new tetrandroiis genus with lobed leaves {Loho- 
phgUum tetrcmdrum), Halgmiia solanacea^ n, sp., Ileliotropiimi diversi- 
folium^ 11 . sp., II . pimeloides, n. sp., II. mntricosian, 11. pamculatmi^ 
temiifolimn^ omlifolimn^ TricliodeHma Zeglaidomri^ and an 
llhretia. The small genus JosepJdnia is increased by 1 sp. Bignoni- 
(xeem received, to SpatJiodea liehfopJiylla^ a new one {Z. nematophylla). 
AcaniiiacecB contain Nehonia campestriSj 3 sp. of Adenosma, 1 of 1)1 
diptera, IlggropMla angmtifolia^ 1 sp. of Rostellularia, Hypoestes Jlorl 
bunda. Asdepiadem contain 2 very distinct Gyrmemas, a new Gynan- 
chm, Microstemma tuberosum^ Oxystelma camomm^ Smxostemma Atis- 
traUy Becamone ovata, Qymnmtliera nitida^ CynancJimn pedunculatum^ 
and a few unexamined plants. Bcropliularinem yielded a yellow Mimu- 
luSy BiiGlinera asperata, curvijbray parvijloray Cenir anther a Jdspida, Lin- 
dernia scapigeraj aldnoideSy and 2 sp. of a genus which differs solely 
from Ijindernia in being diandrous ; Morgania glahray puheacem ; a 
Gratiolay Herpestis fiorihmday Limnophila gratioloidesy Microcarpma 
mmcosa, and a genus which differs solely from Feplidkm in its one- 
celled anthers. Solana are not unfrequent : 8. ecMnatmn and byimum 
I recognize with certainty amongst them ; the latter is distinct from 
my 8. pidchellum ; PJiysalis parmjiora is rare ; Leichhardt’s Batura 
has not yet been seen. Gentianecs contain, besides Orthodemony Bry- 
iJmea and Limnantliemim crenakmy geminatumy and ngmpJmxrfoUmZy a 
new pygmmous species of the latter genus, with small white flowers {L. 
mmimum)y and a host of MUrasacmes, which are, with exception of M. 
Tamosuy laridfoliay proliferay elata, dellata (with yellow flowers), new. 
JJtricnlarm has 4 sp. here ; U. chrymntha! U. exoleta, U. azureuy n. sp., 
TL fulmy n. sp. ; the latter resembles more an Orchideoiis plant than 
anything else. Plumbagimm have JBglalitm amiulata and Flnmbago 
Zeylcmica, 

None of the Monochlamydeous Orders is here extensive, which I 
regret, particularly with regard to Froteacece, of which I have seen 
the following: — Fersoonia falcatUy BanJcsia tome?itosay Grevillea Goodiiy 
G\ Bryandriy G. chrymdendrony G. Jieliospmmy G. refractay G, .leu- 
codendroriy G. mimosoides, G. striatuy G. agnfoliay G, angidatay Ilahea 
longi/oliay IL arborescens, and a new species allied to the former. 
Grevillea yielded only 2 new species, which, with the first HeUda 
found in Australia, I have described in the following pages, in order, 
if you would show me the kindness, that Prof. Meisner might insert 
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them yet in tlie appendix of his monograph.^ I did the same with 
a new Fimelea, which, with a blood-red species, perhaps P. pimicea, re- 
present alone Thjmelm. Laurmem are reduced to 1 species of Gyro- 
carpus and OassytJia ; Oladnm^ to 0. aphylla. Santalacem contain S. 
lameolatimi^ which lias black fruits, Exocarpus lati^olia^ and Antlioholm 
Jilifolms. Qlmiopodiem are much rarer, as I expected, even in the saline 
parts of the desert ; but some of the species are new, as of Aimacantha 
and Ke7itropsis, a remarkable little Blitum, I saw further Salsola 
Australis, of vrhich 8. macrophylla seems to me a var., Ilalocnenmm 
Austf'ale, II. Indicum ?, Arthroertemum Arhuscida, the Mitchelliaii Ko- 
cldas, Encliyloma tomerdosa, Illmyodia liastata, GJienopodmm aiiricomtmh ?, 
Ehagodia sp* Of the AmarardJtacere I have been unable to determine 
all, not having Moqnin's excellent memoir at hand. There are several ; 
Buxolus species, Triclimmm inca7ium, T, nohile, T. gradle, T. dlstans, 
T. Frdssii, Plilotus corymbosm, and two other species, of wliich one is 
remarkable for opposite leaves ; GompJirem, several species, AUeruan- 
tJiera denticuiata, which I think is not to be distinguished from A. m- 
dtflora ; also a little, erect species, Achyranthes Australis, which passes 
gradually into yL canesceus. Polygonum Cumiinghami is very common 
on the half-saline banks of the Victoria River, as also in many places 
of the interior, besides which, only another species of Polygonum oc- 
curs. PfyctaginecB reckon only one Boerliaavia, but this so polymor- 
phous, that I should not be surprised to see it under six names in the 
collections ; it is often peiitandrous. 

Of Oycas, I saw C. media; of Coniferce, 1 Oaliitris, 1 of Casuarma ; 
of Picus, 5 species. Rut is it not extraordinary that in all my travels 
here I met with only 2 species of Orclddem,~~-Cymhidkmi camdkmla- 
turn, and a Bipodium, distinct from IJ. punctakvm ? 'Equally startling 
it must appear, that even on the shady moist banks of this noble river, 
or on its fine cataracts well overhung with Ferns, hardly any Mosses 
or Lichens exist! I saw only one Ilypnum, allied to IL (:upr(Mk 
forme, and II. Mnelleri, in fruit ! and the sterile species do not ainoiint 
to more than five or six. With the exception of Grasses all Mnno- 
cotyledonous Orders are comparatively limited. I have Sea/brikm 
elegans, Lwisionia inermis. Cassia gilm, n, sp., Cddoropikylum, xerotP 
mm,, n. sip., Tkysanoius chyjsmd/iums, n. sp., Asparagiis fas(d(ml(di.m. 

The monograph of Professor Meisner, to which Dr. Mueller alludes, has veiy 
recently appeared in the volume of Dc Candolle’s ‘ Prodromiis.’ 
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three new species of Ilmwdorum^ Xyru Imk^ X, ^aludoBa^ and a new 
one, a TfpJmmmi, which forms a subgenus distinct from Sauratium ; 
several Miocaulms, one Triylochm, Crinmi angtistifolium, Pandanm 
pedmieulatus, and a species with free drupes, which, if distinct from the 
Indian kiisds, may be called P. ayuaticiiSy as it indicates, and lives per- 
manently in water, and has been introduced as “Water Pandanus in 
Dr. Leiclihardt’s work. Tacca pmmtifida is common ; Najas Indica, 
Potaniogeton natans, a Ledehouria !, and a new Almm {A. acantJiocar- 
pmn) remarkable for a limited number of thorny carpels, are our water 
plants. Tgpha, 1 species, Dioscorea bulhifera, Angudlaria Indica^ Car- 
tonema spicattm, Aneilema antkericoides, Cganotis, n. sp. {C. camlicu- 
lata), Commelym mdulata, and a species not described by E. Br. Pla- 
gellaria Indica^ and one Desvauxia^ comprise the rest of Momcoiyle- 
domm^ with exception of Cyperoidem and Grasses. Of the latter I can 
only say, that, to our horses’ delight, they prove next Leguminom to be 
the largest Order in this part of Australia, and contain a good deal 
that is new ; for instance, two undescribed Anthistirias^ two new spe- 
cies of Cemhriis, several, at least in Australia, unknown ; Andropogom^ 
Neurachiet Oryza^ Lappago^ and Clyceria seem formerly unnoticed within 
the tropics of Australia. I have recognized Sporobolus IndicuSy ptd- 
chelhs^ a species of Feroiis, several Aristidas^ Foa polymo^pha^ P. 
tenella, Triodia pimgem, Arundo Fliragmites^ Briaclme squarrom, 
glaum, avenaria, capillaris, Fappopliorum pallidum, F. pmpurascms, 
Triraphis pungens, T. mollis, Bctropia leporina, M. spmdicea, Factylo- 
ctenium, sp., Ohloris, several species, including Chi, Moorei, Cynodon 
tmellm, 0. polystachyos, Milium, sp., Faspalum orbimlare, a new spe- 
cies, Fanicum gracile, argentewm, F, holosericeum, F. Crus-Galli, P. 
mnialatum., P. decompositum, F, Irnmnods, F. papposum, P. spinescens, 
and several which I consider new. Xerochloa, ^^.-, Tkotiarea, sp.', Spi- 
fiifex longifoUus, AntJdstiria australis, Andropogon intermedvm, bomhy- 
cinus, fragilu, citreus, Brianthis irrita^is, M, fulvm, Imperata amn- 
dinacea, Ischmmwm rotthoeUioides and other species, RoUboelUa for- 
mosa, Ophmrus corymhosus and a second species. Amongst Cyperoidem 
is a Bcirpus, new for the Australian flora, several Cyperi, Hypceliptum 
microcepMlum, Fuirena glomerata, Isolepis barbata, EeUoclmrk compacta, 
IL capitata, about twenty Fmb7dstyU8 sp., which I have all minutely 
described, as the greater part is new; Abildgaardia sp., Ehyucliospora 
longiseia, Sderia margarUifmi, S. pygmaea. I am sorry to state that 
VOL. vin. s H 
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I shall be unable to contribute much to your collection of Ferns, as 
they are your particular Ihvourites. I have collected MMrsilm, what I 
consider M. fiuadrifolia, in numerous forms, ScJimea hljida (very rare), 
Bleclimtm striatum, Neplirodiiim p'opinquum, Acrodkdmni jmxmifolkm., 
Platyzonia niicropJiyUim,, GieicJienia micropliylUt, (L Ilmnmmi, N'oio- 
clilmm mllea, CJieilanthes temiifolia, Fteris iimbrosa, an 
and a Lycopodium, both uiidescribed in 11. Br.’s work. Fungi, at least 
the larger kinds, are very rare indeed. 

Taking a retrospective view, you will observe that the following 
Orders of plants, occurring in other parts of Australia, are iierc cither 
entirely obliterated, or that they can be only very scantily represented, 
for of none of the following has a single plant been obtained throughout 
live degrees of longitude and six degrees of latitude : — llammcidaceoi, 
Magnolimm, Oriiciferm, Fiipaveravece, Ihjpcricvmd, GaraMiacere, Lmea, 
Oxalidem, Tremandrece, Elatinea, Bchrcvni'hem, Mesemhryantliemem, Te- 
tragoniacem, NUrariacece, Qeratophjlkm, OtinoniacecE, iiosacece, Caprifo- 
Vuicem, Araliacem, Brunoniacere, Epacridece, Oleinece, lYmmlacem, Oro- 
hmiclim, Blcmtagmm, LalUtricJmiem, AMerospermece, Caskmece, Iridem, 
IlypondecB, ApJiyllantJiacece, SmilacmeT, ILcrotidm, Juncem, JlydrocJia- 
ridecB, Lemnemoi, Resiiace(E. Several common genera of the South 
have likewise never been met with ; for instance, Cares?, Lepidosperma, 
SoneJms, Senecio, Bultoicea, BUlwynia, and most of the allied genera, 
Fomaderris, Leptospermim, Stellaria, etc. ; but my list contains, as you 
may observe, many genera never noticed by any writer on Australian 
phytology. MelocMa is in this behalf perhaps most interesting. 

I might have extended this summary much further; but, in the hope 
that it will convey to you a general idea of the Flora of this part of the 
globe, I shall close it here, praying you will excuse its hasty 'compila- 
tion, as the greater part is written at night-time. I reckon to be able 
to add, between this and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 100 new species to 
the collection, although the autumn season is imfavourable. At all 
events, I shall be able to add to my notes, and to increase the collections 
of seeds. The greatest harvest I can expect to reap is between the Gulf 
of Carpentaria and Moreton Bay, provided that Mir. Gregory is able to 
increase his party to such a number, that I can join again. I believe 
that we shall require three months to reach the Albert Hive, r, and we 
will start tomorrow. Our party consists of Mr. A. Gregory, Mr. IL 
Gregory, Mr. Eisey, three men, and myself, I have for my share to 
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attend to five liorses, which I have of course to saddle and to pack,— 
which is but a fair and necessary arrangement, as actually every indi« 
vidua! is only attending thus to the conveyance of the means of his 
subsistence and his comforts. Should circumstances frustrate our 
meeting the vessel, we might then be expected to reach, under the 
protection of Providence, Moretoii Bay or some part of the eastern 
settlements in eight or nine months. Considering this emergency, our 
equipment is as light as possible, to enable us thus to carry the greatest 
quantity of food (flour, rice, salt pork, tea, and sugar) possible j I 
could therefore not convey more than half a ream of light paper. I 
was under similar restrictions when we pushed into Central Australias 
as we might have been cut oif from our retreat, like Captain Sturt, for 
many months ; the consequence is, that the number of specimens 
brought from the interior is but limited; and I regret to say, that 
many are in a sad condition, many having been carried more than 1500 
miles on horseback. I only hope that, after having escaped narrowly 
soaking in fording the watercourses at various times, they will safely 
reach their destination. 

Before concluding this letter I have to ask a great fiivour, Sir 
William ; namely, if I find other circumstances not adverse, to be per- 
mitted to take myself the collections home to England for description. 
My review of Crokdaria and other genera has proved to me sufficiently, 
that I ought to compare the Indian plants before I can safely establish 
Australian species, in many cases. One year and a half at home would 
be sufficient for this purpose, if you would extend towards me your 
well-known liberality, and open me your collections; and I think 
the Government might at least give me a free passage, since I have 
not been incurring expense to them previous to ray arrival in Sydney. 
This home journey would also give me the opportunity to publish the 
Flora of Australia Felix and South Australia, for which I might consider 
my materials almost complete. How delightful it would be to me to 
express personally my veneration for you 1 

Mr. Baines desires to be remembered to yourself and to the famous 
Dr. Burchell ; and 1 wish that you, Sir William, as well as Drs. Hooker 
and Harvey, ami Mr. Latrobe, will retain in kind remembrance your 
most obedient and devoted, Frex). Mueller. 


(To he cmitinued,) 
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Definitions of Ba?^e or Mtkerto Undescribed Australian Plants, 

chiefly collected tvitkm the boundaries of the Colony of "Victoiia ; by 

Pr. pREDJERiGic Mueller, Government Botanist for tlie Colony 

of Victoria. 

{Co7itimied from p. 210 .) 

169. Piiyllanthus F. Muell. ; annual, smootli, glaiieoiis ; 

stem upright, branched ; branches angular ; leaves imbricate, deciduous, 
obovate or cuneate-obloiig, obtuse, on short petioles ; flowers monoecious, 
axillary, solitary, on short pedicels ; sepals minute, subovate, ol)tusc, 
with broad, membranaceous margins ; stigmata very short ; capsule de- 
pressed, trigastrous ; seeds trigonal, blackish, with longitudinal streaks. 

Hab. On the margins of lagoons which become dry during summer, 
at the junction of the Murray and Darling Rivers. 

170. Piiyllanthus Fnernrohrii^ F. Miieli. ; fruticulose, upright, 
branched, with a grey, velvet-like indument ; branches nearly terete ; 
leaves imbricate, deciduous, spathulate-obovate, on very short petioles, 
apiculate ; pedicels axillary, subsolitary, half the length of the leaves ; 
sepals lanceolate-ovate, acutish, with membranaceous margins, outside 
as well as the depressed eapstde hairy-scabrous; seeds brown, levi- 
gate. 

Hab. On gravelly sand-hills near the Murray ; rare. 

This species received its name in grateful acknowledgment of much 
kindness which the author experienced from Professor Fuernrohr, in 
Ratisbon. 

XLVII. JuNCAGINEiE. 

171 . Triglochin namm,^ F. MuelL ; annual, extremely small; root 
fibrous; leaves narrow-linear, cliannelled, nearly blunt, shorter than 
the threadlike, somewhat angular scape ; fruits on spreading stalks, § 
pyramidal-linear, consisting of three carpels, which are slightly dilated 
at the base, inside glabrous, on the back very thin-keeled, and on both 
sides narrow-margined. 

Hab. On mossy rocks frequent in South Australia, rarer in Victoria, 

Quite of the habit of T. centrocarpmn. 

XLVni Asteliace.®. f 

, ■ . I ' 

1"2. psychrocharis Tticella), F. MuelL ; root thick; 
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leaves rigid, from a broad base narrow-lanceolate, sharp-keeled, on 
both sides, together with the scape, silky, their margins nearly flat ; 
female racemes few-flowered, condensed to a conglomerate panicle 
which is much shorter than the leaves ; calyx persistent, outside silky ; 
capsules baccate, red, ovate, beaked with the style, three-celled ; seeds 
aiigiilate, ovate, shining. 

Hab. On wet, mossy places in the Australian Alps, at sources of 
the Murray and Snowy Elvers. 

Leaves much broader, but not longer, than those of the A, alpina. 

173. Xerotes jimcea^ F. Muell. ; stemless; leaves long, terete or 
slightly compressed, streaked, with teethless, pungent apex, much 
longer than the simple, few-headed scape ; flowers of each sex conglo- 
merate-verticiliate. 

Hab. In the Port Lincoln district, G, WilJielmi. 

Much more robust than X sparieay and in some degree also allied 
to X leiiGOcephala and typldna. 

XLIX. Eriocaulone/e. 

Electrosperma, P. Muell. — Flowers in androgynous heads, all 
furnished with a bracteole. Receptacle conical, as well as the bracteola 
smooth. Male Jiotoers central, pedicellate. Sepals smooth, the three 
external coherent at the base ; the three internal concrete into a long 
tube, the free lobes bearing a gland. Stamens six, inserted on the limb. 
Anthers bilocular, introrse. Female flowers marginal on short pedicels, 
destitute of a calyx. Style one, short, with three filiform stigmata. 
Capsule smooth, tricoccous, loculicide-dehiscent. Seeds in the cells 
solitary, smooth, not costnlate, of the structure of Friocaulon. 

This genus is chiefly characterized by the want of the floral envelope 
in the female flowers, but agrees otherwise in habit and structure with 
"%Eriocaulon, The name is derived from the colour and shining trans- 
parency of the seeds, not unlike amber. 

174. Electrosperma Australasicum^ E. Muell. 

Hab. On wet places along the Murray, towards the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee. 

A small, annual, scape-bearing herb ; leaves grass-like, fenestrate- 
nerved, pellucid ; scape monocephalous, vaginate at the base. 

L. Gyperoibe.®. 

175. Scirpus polystackyus, P. Muell.; stems tail, trigonous, foliate, 
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glabrous ; leaves flat, on tlie keel and margins scabrous ; cyme termi- 
nal, many times compound, little shorter than the three or live bracts 
of the involucre ; -spikelets ovate-oblong, partially solitary-stalked, par- 
tially glomerate ; bracteoles somewhat keeled, lanceolate-ovate, awnless, 
naked on the margin, blackish-green and somewhat scabrous at the 
back ; style trifid ; caryopsis roundish-ovate, plano-convex, slightly an- 
gulate at the back, short-mucronate, pallid, even ; the liypogyiious 
bristles at the top puberulous, variously curved, much longer than the 
fruit. 

Hab. Along the rivulets and streams of the lower part of the Aus- 
tralian Alps ; for instance, at Mount Leinster, Omeo, and Gibbo Creek, 
Snowy Eiver, etc. 

Spikelets of the size of Scirpus radicans, between which species and 
8. dlvatimis it seems intermediate. 

I add here the only new species of Scirpus with which I am acquainted, 
although not alpine. 

176. Scirpus leptoaarpus, L. Miiell. ; dwarf, animal; root ilbroiis ; 
stems numerous, slender, angulate, streaked, one-leaved at the base ; 
spikelets one to three, spuriously lateral, ovate, sessile, inariy-fiowered ; 
one bract of the involucre elongate, erect, at last horizontal ; the other 
of the length of the spikelet ; bracteoles oblong, acuminate, slightly 
recurved at the apex, straw-yellow, with brownish margin and green 
keel ; style trifid ; caryopsis trigono-cylindrical, finely dotted ; hypogy- 
nons bristles white, slightly scabrous. 

Hab. On moist or sometimes inundated localities on the Murray, 
Ovens, and King Eiver. 

177. Qkhqx. polymitha, F. Muell. ; tall ; leaves broad-linear, nearly 
fiat, keeled, with the erect triquetrous stem a little scabrous ; male 
spikes four or five, elongate-cylindrical, the lowest ramified by several 
short ones; female spikes three to five, very long, cylindrical, the lowest 
long-pedunculate, with remote flowers at the base ; lower bracts very 
long, foliaceons, auriculate but not vaginate at the base ; stigmas two ; 
fruit brown, ovate, sessile, glabrous, dotted, on both sides convex and 
distinctly streaked, abruptly terminated into a very short, bidcntate 
beak, as long as the lanceolate-subulate, black bracteoles; earyofisis 
compressed, roimd-ovate, straw-yellow, shining, even. 

Hab. In the valleys of the Upper Mitta-Mitta, near Mount Hotliam. 

More allied to Oarex acuta and paludosa than to any of the Austra- 
lian, Antarctic, and Hew Zealand species. 
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178. Carex ceplialotes Fsyllopkora)^ E. Muell. ; dwarf; root 
fiiwoiis ; leaves narrow-linear, cliannelled, scabrid, as long as tbe smooth, 
thin, triqnetrons stem ; spike terminal, solitary, androgynous, dense- 
llowered, round ish-ovate, generally bractless, with male flowers at the 
summit; stigmas two; fruit spreading, lanceolate-ovate, very short- 
stalked, terminated by a short, undivided beak, nerveless, even, green, 
with black-brown tip, slightly convex at the back, longer than the 
brown, ovate, acute, persistent, one-nerved bracteoles ; basal arista 
wanting ; caryopsis round-ovate, tapering into the base, brownish-yeUow, 
even, shining. 

Hab. On the grassy summits of the Munyang Mountains, moistened 
by the perpetual glaciers, or on the most elevated springs. 

One of the handsomest species of a large cosmopolitan genus, allied 
to Om^ex capitata, from European and Asiatic Alps. 

179. Oreoboins disiicJms, E. Muell; leaves long, distichous, laxly 
imbricating, somewhat spreading, incurved, channelled, subulate, flat 
towards the summit, dilated and equitant at the base, serrulate-scabrous 
on the margin ; peduncles angulate, furrowed, at last tereti-compressed ; 
bracteoles two or three, large, unequal ; scales of the perigynium lan- 
ceolate, acuminate ; caryopsis even, ovate, acuminate. 

Hab. In peat-moss on the highest summits of the Australian Alps. 

Allied to Oreoholm pectinaim. 

The present species must be considered as an interesting addition to 
the genus. Eor a long time Oreobolus Fumilio^ originally from Tas- 
mania, now also observed in the Australian Alps, remained the only 
V* species. Gaudichaud added Oreoholm obtusangzilm from the Hermite 
and Ealkland Islands, and J. Hooker 0. peciimtm from Lord Auck- 
laiuTs Group, CampbelFs Island, and New Zealand. Thus it appears 
that all these islands possess only an isolated representant of the genus. 

180. Garpha nivicola^ E. Muell ; rhizome creeping; stem very short, 
smooth ; leaves and lower bracts broad-linear, blunt, with scabrous 
margin, flat towards the summit ; spikelets one-flowered, fasciculate, 
greatly surpassed in length by the leaves ; scales of the spikelets gene- 
rally five, unequal, the outer ones twice or three times shorter than the 
rest ; the innermost solitary, linear-setaceous, teethless, or wanting ; 
bristles of the perigynium six, nearly to the top plumose, three times 
longer than the caryopsis ; stamens three ; style filiform, puberuious ; 
stigmas three, capillary ; caryopsis oblong-triangular. 
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Hab. 0 .U the highest summits of the Australian Alps, near swamps. 

Closely allied to 0. alpim. As a genus, I consider CarpJm as near 
allied to Oreoholm as to Gyathocluete^ Rhynchospora^ or OJustospora. 

LI. Graminejjj. 

181 . Ehrharta tmiglumis (Sect. Tetrarrliend)^ F. Mnell. ; stems 
branched, with the vaginm and leaves scabrous, otherwise smooth ; 
spikelets glabrous, distinct ; perianth nerved, blunt ; gemmella of the 
lower sterile flower a little longer than the solitary glume, and as long 
as the hermaphrodite flower. 

Hab. In humid valleys on the Brodribb Biver. 

It bears the greatest resemblance to Mlirlim'ta {Tetrarrkena) cordexta^ 
but . differs from this in the equal length of the sterile Howers, and from 
all others in the want of the outer glume. 


Account of the Gtjnyang a Neiv mcUgeriotts Fruit of Victoria ; by 
I)r, Fredeeick Mueller, Government Botanist for the Colony of 
Victoria. 

The number of fruits indigenous in this Colony is so limited, that 
any addition to them cannot fail to attract a far more general attention 
than even the most important discoveries in the medicinal properties of 
our plants, or in their geographical distribution or affinity likely would 
secure. With this view I selected from a series of new plants, which 
were obtained during my last journey through the eastern parts of this 
Colony, the Gunyang,” for an early publication. That the natives 
apply a special name to this production of our Flora warrants its use- 
fulness in their nomadic life; and as, in fact, the Gipps’ Land tribes 
collect this fruit eagerly, and as probably cultivation will improve it 
so much as to render the plant acceptable for our gardens, I hope to 
be excused in not having chosen a more valuable object for a special 
paper. 

The Gunyang bush is a kind of Solanum or Nightshade, and has 
much the appearance of S. aviculare (S. laciniatum, Ait.),]' to which 

Solamm vuAxmrt, Mndl. See p. 165 of this volume, 
t The Kangaroo Apple of the Colonists. 
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species it is indeed in habit so closely allied, that superficial observers, 
seeing these plants growing promiscuously, will hardly become aware 
of their distinction. Yet the differences between them are, through aH 
stages of development in both plants, so clear and so decisive, that I 
do not hesitate to add to the enormous number of more than 900 
Solma, hitherto described, the Gunyang, as new under the name of 
S. vescum^ 

It differs from 8, amculare in its green but not dark purplish twigs, 
its sessile, decurrent, somewhat scabrous, and less shining leaves, whilst 
those of S, avicuhre are distinctly petiolate, and, consequently, not de- 
current along the twigs ; in its more tender corollas, which are very 
slightly, but not to the middle, five-cleft, and hardly ever outside 
whitish, its thinner styles and filaments, the latter not shorter than the 
anthers, its more acute teeth of the calyx, its almost spherical, trans- 
parently green berries with large seeds : the berries of 8. aviculare are, 
on the contrary, at all times exactly egg-shaped, of an orange colour, 
and with seeds but half as large as in 8. vescum. The natives of Gipps’ 
Land, moreover, reject the berries of the former on account of their 
disagreeable taste. To the Peruvian 8. reclimtum the affinity of our 
plant appears yet greater ; yet in the careful description which Lunal 
has furnished of it in De Cand. Prodr. xiii. p. 68, neither the character- 
istic wings of the twigs are attributed to the Peruvian plant, nor do 
his remarks on the corolla, which he calls half-five-cleft, on the shorter 
pedicels and smaller calyx agree with 8, vescum, A close approach 
between both is, however, manifested in the length and structure of 
the filaments, as also in the shape and colour of the berries. Prom 
8, senecioides and muUifidmn, likewise inhabitants of Peru, our species 
differs already in the division of the leaves, but bears resemblance to 
them in the winged twigs. 

The Gunyang has been found, as far as I know, only yet in Gipps" 
Land, where it occurs on sand-ridges around Lake Wellington j on the 
coast towards the mouth of the Snowy Eiver ; on grassy hills at the 
Tamho, the Nicholson’s 'Rivei*, and Clifton’s Morass ; on the rich, shady 
banks of the Latrobe Eiver, and near the Buchan Eiver. The occur- 
rence of the plant in such varied localities proves how easily it may be 
cultivated in any soil. It flowers during the spring, and ripens its 
friiits towards the end of the summer. The berries only lose their 
unpleasant acridity after they have dropped in full maturity from the 

VOL. VIII. 3 X 
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"branclieSj and then their taste resembles in some degree the so-called 
Cape Cooseberry {Fk^salis Feruviana), to which they are also similar 
in size. 


On the TramplmitaUon of the Peruvian Bark-tree into Dutcli East 
India ; Dr. De 'Vriese. 

{Contmued from p, 313 .) 

It seemed as if the courageous traveller must encounter new diffi- 
culties at the end of his mission. Islay was again in possession of the 
party of Echenique. An attack for the conquest of Arequipa was pre- 
paring there. But the means of transport were wanting. Mr. Hass- 
kaii required many beasts of burden to transport his packages. To 
obtain these there was no sort of prospect. It was feared, and, as it 
appeared later, not without reason, that the animals would be seized. 
The profits of the expedition were not an equivalent to the risk the 
drivers feared they should incur. The party of Castilla, which was 
uppermost in Arequipa, moreover, did not permit tine departure to 
Islay, and the one danger brought on the other. At last, when da- 
mages for the possible loss of the beasts was promised in case of need, 
and some persons of influence in Arequipa placed themselves in the 
breach for Mr. liasskarl, his desired departure was allowed. On the 
journey to Islay nothing important happened, but at that place however 
the beasts were immediately pressed into the military transport service. 
The Wardian cases were arrived at Islay, but the frigate did not ap- 
pear till a fortnight afterwards ; this induced him to depart for Callao 
on a vessel going thither in ballast. In three days he arrived there. 
On the passage Mr. Hasskarl unpacked his Quinquina plants, which 
he was able to do witliout interruption. He had reason to congratulate 
himself on their state, tliough they had been for more than four weeks 
shut up from light and air, when cutting through the stems a fresh 
colour appeared. He immediately planted them in convenient cases. 
On the 7 th of August, late in the evening, he arrived at Callao, and on 
the 27th he was ready to set out for Java, having passed the interval 
at Lima. 

As soon as the cooler west coast of South America was left, the heat 
began to increase daily, so that during the greater part of the day the 
thermometer marked 80° to 86° Eahrenheit. This made Mr. Hasskarl 
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very careful of liis plants, wMcb, from his observations, have in their 
natural position a temperature not above 60°, and generally below 50° 
l^ahrenheit, and sometimes even at freezing-point. The objects had 
much to suffer in this heat, which must have been injurious to them, 
since they had made, including the transport from Bolivia, a land jour- 
ney of six weeks. Shades of tents, etc., might ward off the sun’s rays, 
but the glass cases were daily obscured with steam inside. The cases 
were opened, to clear away the mildew that had collected in them ; and 
it was found good to repeat the operation daily. The mildew was 
continually renewed, and had to be taken away. At the beginning of 
the voyage, and after leaving the Sandwich Islands, the cases were in- 
spected, and those that required water were supplied with it, however 
very sparingly. 

The stronger plants only began in any degree to sprout ; the others 
showed no signs of doing so, although the stems evidently retained 
life* Some of them during the voyage began to shoot out at the root, 
whereas of the weaker plants, the parts above the soil appeared to be 
dying off, although it was apparently to be expected that they would 
shoot later. It was thought advisable not to endanger the plants by 
an untimely inspection, or loosening of- the soil. 

We were informed, under date of the 22nd of December, 1854, that 
Mr. TIasskaii had arrived at Batavia on the 13 th of that month, with 
twenty cases containing Quinquina plants, and at the same time, that 
a longer delay at Callao was caused by the difficulty of obtaining pro- 
visions and fuel ; further, that at about 150 leagues from the Philippine 
Islands, the ship had encountered a dreadful hurricane, and had suf- 
fered much damage. They arrived at Macassar on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber. As a long voyage now was considered bad for the plants, Mr. 
Hasskarl took his collection on board a steamship stationed there, and 
arrived at Batavia on the 13th, as mentioned. 

Measures were immediately taken hy the Governor-General to trans- 
port the plants to the higher-situated Tjipannas, in which however a 
delay of two days was occasioned by the tempestuous weather. 

Mr. Hasskarl, on his arrival, was charged with the cultivation of the 
Guinquina at Java. 

We have mentioned some seeds sent by Mr. Hasskarl to the Nether- 
lands. The consequences thereof are to be considered as resulting di- 
rectly from the mission carried out by that gentleman, and what is to 
be said of them will find an appropriate place here. 
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Seeds of various sorts of Quinquina have successively been received 
at the Colonial office as follows 

1. Cinehona Condaminea^ Lamb., var. Z^ l^aficifolia, Wedd. (C% Icmci^ 
folia, Mutis), collected in New Granada, and presented to His Majesty’s 
Consul-General there, Mr. Lansberge, by the famous traveller Karsteris. 
Erom these seeds a few plants have been raised in the Academical Gar- 
den at Leyden. Trorn Mr. Hasskaii were received — 

2. CincJwm amygdalifolia, Wedd. Sent immediately to Java per 
Overland Mail. 

8. Cinchona Calimya, Wedd., from the Talley of Sandia, in the pro- 
vince of Carabaya, in Peru. Of this sort a quantity was sent, imme- 
diately on its arrival, by post to Java ; another quantity was sown in 
the Botanical Garden. 

4. Cinchom Calkaya, Wedd,, var. / 3 , Josephina ; sown, but come up 
badly in the Garden at Jjeyden. 

5. Cinchona ovata, E. et P. (CascarUla cpspiUa, rhiqua or cMqtta. 
We were informed that this, like No. 4, grows as a shrub in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holmbamba (Peru), 5-6000 Paris feet, on sunny slopes j 
whereas No. 5 grows at 6-7000 feet in high woods, and even on slopes 
in a mouldy soil, more or less mixed with mica-slate, which circum- 
stances were taken into consideration in laying the seed to germinate, 
and in the raising of the plant. 

The seeds received (with the exception of those sent directly to Java) 
were immediately distributed by the Minister for the Colonies to the 
Directors of the Botanical Gardens of the Universities and of Amster- 
dam, to be germinated, and further cultivated. It will be unnecessary 
to mention that these directors, deeply impressed with the importance 
of the matter, used every effort to make these objects answer the views 
of the Minister. In the beginning of 1854, and since, in 1856, his 
Excellency, even a short time after the sowing, received from the Bota- 
nical Gardens favourable reports concerning the germination. 

With reference to the seeds that the Minister sent by the Overland 
Mail to Java, to be sown, favourable advices have been received from 
the Governor-General (see lower) ; which last circumstance induced the 
Minister to request the return of the seeds from the Gardens in the 
Netherlands, and to send them likewise by Overland Mail to East India. 
It will be readily seen that the Minister, in trying and promoting the 
matter by all the means in his power, has had no other aim than that 
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of assuring liimself of tlie success of the intended transplanting. The 
Cluinquina plants raised in the Gardens progressed in their development 
so much, that even in 1854 some were sent to Java. This really took 
place, and they were sent from Leyden, Utrecht, and Amsterdam. 

1. From Leyden, plants of Cinchona Calisaya. 

2. From Utrecht, plants of the Cinchona omta. 

3. From Amsterdam, plants of Cinchona Calisaya and Cinchona pu- 
hescena. 

Of No. 1 favourable reports have been received ; of No. % such are 
still expected. 

Could there possibly be a doubt as to the correctness of the naming 
of the sorts of those received from Mr. Hasskarl under the name of 

Cinchona Calisaya^ Wedd.’’ ? I think not. The Government had 
sent a thoroughly competent person, and one who, by a long experience 
in the investigation of nature, had become a clever botanist, and whose 
writings testify to his strict exactness and scrupulous nicety in the 
smallest particulars j his love of truth is above all praise; his special 
knowledge of the subject must be a guarantee against all mistake. 
With such security for my conviction, I thought to be able, a priori^ 
to foresee, that from the seeds which the Government has been pleased 
to entrust to the Botanical Gardens, if they germinated, no other plants 
than the Calisaya Quinine-tree would appear, under which name I re- 
ceived them. 

The result has not disappointed the expectation. The Quinquinas 
here developed are Calisaya plants. A strict inquiry has proved this 
to me as certainly as science onljr can. 

Under date of the 21st of October, 1854, the Governor-General in- 
formed the Colonial Minister that a great part of the Quinquina plants 
had attained such a growth that they could be planted out in a regular 
garden. Later advices concerning the planting out do not inform us 
of, the preservation of the greatest number of the plants which came 
up from seeds at the Tjibodas, but this was not to be expected ; this 
has nowhere, or never been the case with transplantation. Experience 
yet teaches us that plants produced from seeds do not always grow up 
and remain sound. 

The result of the culture of the Quinquina, under the direction and 
care of Mr. Teysmann, as well those obtained from seeds of Mr. Hass- 
karl, as those sent on former occasions from Leyden and Amsterdam^ 
is as follows : — 
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In the beginning of the month of November, 1854, Mr. Teysmaiin 
went to Tjipannas to prepare the ground for the transplanting of the 
Ctninqiiina plants there. 

The ground which Mr, Teysmanu judged proper for the purpose was 
then covered with heavy wood ; this however being prepared, the trans- 
planting began. It was about half a mile above the G-arden of Tjibodas, 
perhaps 300 or 400 feet higher than this place, and consecpiently 4600 
to 4700 feet above the level of the sea. The soil is very mouldy, with 
a porous, greasy, red subsoil, in which trees of colossal height, mostly 
150 feet, with a diameter of four to six feet, thrive luxuriantly, but 
which however are now cut down. The land lies to the north-west of 
the deep ravine of Tjibodas, on the slope of the Gedeh Mountains, and 
offers above, as well as below, good ground for extending the culture, 
provided that the woods be felled. The climate through the whole 
year, but particularly in the rainy season, is very clamp, and the vege- 
tation is at times wrapped in the clouds. 

To these are now to be added the Calkmja plants brought directly 
from Peru by Mr. Hasskarl, those sent by Willink of Amsterdam, those 
sent and yet to be sent from the Gardens of the University and of Am- 
sterdam, and the plants which at different times liave been sent from 
the Netherlands to East India, besides those which are yet to come up 
from seeds now there ; by which it may be computed that the planta- 
tions already made are, or will be in a short time, much more numerous 
than the success of the culture required. 

How well soever we may be convinced that all the care we can desire 
is given to the plants by Mr. Teysmaiin, it is not likely that the cultiva- 
tion can be taken to heart better than by him who, on innumerable occa- 
sions, has risked his life in the countries from which he brought the living 
trees to Java. The observations concerning their growth, and the na- 
tural state of the places where they are found, can be applied to the 
culture at Java. Numerous particulars, which the most curious ob- 
server, who has not visited the original places where they grow, would 
pass by, are hero brought to bear by the experience of Mr. Hasskarl. 
The long residence of that natural philosopher at Java, his acquaintance 
with the topography of the Island, with the elevations, table-lands, 
mountains and their slopes, the constitution of the soil, and the com- 
parison of all these with those in the countries where the Guinquma 
grows ; this rich treasury of knowledge and experience, we are of 
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opinion, enables ns to look for success to attempts so well under- 
taken. 

Witli all tliat lias already been said with regard to tbe measures 
taken by the Government, and the direct importation from South Ame- 
rica by Mr. Ilasskarl, we think it not improper to say a little of what 
has been done by means of botanical gardens in the Netherlands, and 
by one private person, Mr. J. Willink, in the cause of this weighty 
matter, although those endeavours alone would not, in our opinion, 
have attained the object of the importation. 

Trom the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam the Professor Miquel sent 
several Cluinquina plants to Java. The results of the sending out of a 
Guinquina-tree to Java in 1847, under the name of Cinchona alha^ were 
very favourable. This tree, after having blossomed at Java, was called 
there Cascarilla Muzonensis^ Wedd., or Cinchona MuzonemiSy Gaud. 
Mr. Teysmann occupied himself with the management of this tree, 
which is a shrub, and quickly obtained from it more than a hundred 
plants. 

To promote the chemical investigation of this sort of Quinquina, a 
few branches were sent to Mr. Eost van Tonniugen, then apothecary 
at the Government Laboratory at Batavia; an analysis which, on 
account of the small quantity of bark, was not easy. There was no 
Quinine in it, but a resin which unmistakably had the smell of Quin- 
quina resin, and deserved further inquiry as soon as a larger quantity 
of the bark should be obtained. He determined to make a second 
analysis, when the trees should be older, and he should have a larger 
quantity of the bark.^ 

We remark here, that till now it is not known at what period the al- 
kaloids develope themselves ; and we may expect that a further analysis 
of the bark of this sort, furnished by the justly-celebrated Botanical 
Garden of Amsterdam to Dutch East India, will afford us a new sub- 
ject of information. We may not omit to mention that, for our che- 
mists in Dutch East India, a new field of inquiry is opening, which 
may be of great importance to the very difhcult, and as yet imperfect, 
chemical history of Quinquina barks. 

Erom the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam, besides the exports made 
by order of the Minister, plants of Cinchona Calimya -WQm successively 

* Tke result of tke inquiry of Mr. Host van Tonningen was published in the Nat. 
Tydschrift (Batavia, 1852). 
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sent to East India, — as, in April, 1851, six plants; December, 1851, 
three plants ; July, 1852, four plants. Mr. Willink, of Amsterdam, 
has also sent once or twice to Java, and thereby has shown his real, 
interest in the good cause. 

In the Botanical Garden at Paris some plants of the Omcliom Cali*' 
mja had grown up from seeds, sent by Mr. Weddell from South Ame- 
rica ; part of the^e were sent to Algiers, the rest were kept at Paris. 
In 1851 I saw two plants in one of the greenhouses, which, I was as- 
sured, were the only ones left. These, as I guess, were from 2-21- feet 
high, and were in a healthy state. It would have been indiscreet to 
have asked for one of those two plants ; I learned however that there 
was one at Messrs. Thibaut and Keteliere’s, which seemed to me the 
same. This plant was conceded to me, and was sent from Paris to 
Leyden on the 21st of July, 1851. It grew luxuriantly here, and in a 
few weeks attained a length of 75 inches ; it was sent by the Minister’s 
orders, in an apparatus expressly made for it, to Java, on the 1st of 
December, 1851. 

A letter from Batavia, 21st April, 1852, informed me that what I 
had sent had succeeded ; for which, it appeared, that the minute care 
and the particular form of the apparatus were to be thanked* A few 
slips were immediately taken from this little tree ; and the preservation 
of the plant was ensured, if unfortunately the chief stem sliould wither, 
for which, at first, there was some fear. The slips grew, and the tree 
also was preserved, to which its transplantation to Tjipannas certainly 
contributed. 

The last advices from East India, concerning this plant, sent from 
the Botanical Garden, stated that very favourable expectations were 
formed of it, and that it had already attained a height of 5| feet. 
Will the cultivation at Java succeed? Will the soil, the air, the light, 
the degree of warmth, of dampness, and other atmospheric relations, 
lastly, will the particular situation, suit the culture? Will the plant 
there find, in a word, all that it finds in its native soil that is necessary 
for its development in its normal state, and there everything* to form 
all that which makes it the most valuable of all medicinal substances 
that the earth anywhere affords ? 

Of no new agricultural undertaking is the result to be considered 
as certain. The whole system of agriculture consists but in the ex-, 
change or transplantation of plants from one flace to another. This 
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holds good for the agriculture of all Europe, and we may say the same 
(as far as we are acquainted with them) for the other parts of the world ; 
but this is particularly the case with the culture in tropical districts, 
and with European civilization in other parts of the world. The num- 
berless liost of crops of economical or technical nature belong, rarely, 
or never, by nature, to the lands in which we see them raised.* But those 
cultivated plants are just the most useful of the whole earth. We seek 
and find at last, without difficulty, all the circumstances that they require, 
if the plants are not wholly unfit for the change of air and soil, which 
quickly appears. Many plants for the commerce of Java, whose por- 
duce, that of some at least, brings large sums annually to the treasury, 
are not indigenous to that beautiful country, but have been brought to 
it from elsewhere, — Coffees from Arabia, indigo from Southern Africa, 
cinnamon from Ceylon, vanilla and nopal from Mexico, tobacco from 
America, rice from China and Japan, etc. Of some others the origin 
is no longer to be known. • Other plants were originally there, but spe- 
cimens of them have also been imported from other places, and they all 
succeed excellently. To expose all this in detail would be to commu- 
nicate things already knowii.f 

The Island of Java must be considered as having not high alone, 
but also low temperature, and different climates, even if it be not 
known by experience. On one and the same island grow cocoa-palms 
and species of oak ; from its plains to the different elevations are found 
all the varieties of vegetation which are met with, from the equator to 
the temperate zones. The plains of Java furnish the tropical flora in 

^ Von Humboldt (and we canuot produce a greater authority) says iu his Essay 
* Siir la Geographie des Plantes/ p. 27 : “LTiomme, inquiet et laborieux, en parcoiirant 
les cliverses parties du monde, a force un certain nomhre de vegetaux d’habiter tons 
les climats et toutes les hauteurs ; mais cet empire exerce sur ces etres organises n’a 
point denature leur nature primitive. La pomme-de-terre, cultivee k Chili a trois 
inille six cents metres de hautenr, porte la meme ileur que celle que Ton a introduite 
dans les plaines de la Siberie, L'orge qui nourrissait les chevaux d’Achille etait sans 
doute la merae que nous semons aujourd’hui. Les formes caracteristiques des v%e- 
tanx et des animaux, que presente la surface actuelle du globe, ne paraissent avoir 
subi auctin chaugement depuis les epoques les plus reculees/’ etc. 

f Humboldt says (p. 27), “G’est ainsi que rhonime change a son gre la sur- 
face du globe et rassemble autonr de lui les plantes des climats les plus eloigues. 
Dans les colonies Europeeimes des deux Indcs un petit terrain cultive presente le cafe 
de r Arabic, la canne a sucre de la Chine, Pindigo de TAfrique et une foule d'aiitres ve- 
getaux qui appartient aux deux hemispheres.” Others think indigo an Indian plant, 
although from the dillcrent information and opinions we may deduce that the matter 
is imcertaiii. — See Roxb. El. Tnd. iii. 379; Wight and Arn. Prodr, p. 202 ; Royle, 
IlL Tlimal. t. 195 ; Alph. de Candolle, Geogr. Bot. ii. 854. 

VOL. VIII. 2 Y , 
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all its varieties ; and the lieiglits, table-lands, and mountain-tops, tlie 
iSoras of Soiitlierii and Middle Europe. The plains of Europe present 
many floras agreeing with that of the Java mountain-tops, which are 
9000 feet higher. 

The progress of our knowledge of the geographical propagation of 
plants, and of that propagation in connection with the knowledge of 
the physical constitution of countries, offer a vast field for enterprise in 
the culture and transplantation of plants, which may sometimes be 
brought from distances of thousands of miles. 

The situation of many of the Quinquina districts being analogous to 
the geographical breadth of Java, must not be lost sight of. If this 
island does not present a like temperature in respect to the division of 
the quantity of sunlight, that mighty spur to vegetation, it will how- 
ever give some analogy. 

There exists at Java a principal requisite, which is of the greatest 
importance, and which almost warrants success. It is this : a good 
result to the transplantation of the Quinquina-tree from its native soil 
to a foreign land, can only be expected if (except conditions of less 
weight) one principal condition be fulfilled, namely that the trees be not 
planted in any country beyond the tropics ; as only in the tropics does 
a temperature sufficiently even and unvarying last during tlie whole 
year, and by which the free development of the Quinquina-tree is made 
dependent by nature, as it appears in the geographical extent of those 
trees in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, New Granada. Por this reason, the 
countries without the tropics, as Algiers or the Himalaya Moimtains, 
could never serve for the culture of the Quinquina-tree, because they 
lie without the tropics, and the difference in the temperature of winter 
and summer is too great to suppose that trees that have been used to 
an even temperature through the whole year, would thrive there. Simi- 
lar elevations, with a climate constituted as nearly as possible alike, 
having the same variations by day and night, are to be found. On the 
mountains of Java, floras similar to those of the Quinquina-woods of 
Peru, may indicate the way, the place, the soil probably, where tlic 
Quinquina may be cultivated with good success. 

In the opinion of Dr. Junghuhn, the elevation for the culture of the 
Quinquina is to be found at 5000 and 6000 feet, or even higher, par- 
ticularly as we can with confidence assert that, in America, experience 
has taught us that those sorts which are met with in the lower stations 
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produce less Quinine, and are used by tbe Cascarilleros only to mix 
with the better barks. 

The experience at first acquired should plead for the coiTectixess of the 
assertion of many Dutch naturalists, who have frequently raised their 
voices in this important cause, and for the merited confidence which 
was reposed in their opinions by the present Minister for the Colonies, 
M. Charles Pahiid, under whose direction, doubtless to his own satis- 
faction, this inatter was begun and has been so far successfully carried 
out ; indeed the culture is already begun, as we think we have esta- 
blished in this communication ; but particularly by advices from Java, 
by which we are informed that the culture of the Guinquina is so far 
advanced that they are of opinion that it is impossible for it to fail. 
These foreign plants have been so acclimated, multiplied, raised from 
seeds, planted out, and all with such good success, that the Quinquina 
plantation is reported, as being in a very flourishing state. 

We are convinced that unless great and not to be foreseen calamities 
befall them, we shall in a few years see Quinquina plantations at Java 
yielding the best sorts of Peru and Bolivia. The number of trees 
which may be raised in a few years is incalculable ; but if we take for 
the basis of our calculation, the fact that a small tree, which arrived 
at Java three years ago, is now five feet and a half high, and has 
given off sixty striplings, then, in a few years, by a proportionate conti- 
nuation of the culture, the number of trees will be increased to millions. 

Thus we have succeeded in carrying out a matter in which the whole 
human race has an incalculable interest, and which was undertaken, not 
for the Netherlands alone, from thirst for gain or commercial specula- 
tions, but for the real benefit of mankind. We flatter ourselves that 
the Netherlands, on this account, may reckon on the approbation of 
the whole civilized world. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


Cuba East in Jamaica. 

Cuba Bast has been long known as a peculiar fibrous substance, exhi- 
biting a most delicate yet lace-like character, used for tying up bundles 
of Havarmah cigars, and more recently as a substitute for Eussian Bast 
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(tlie inner bark of the common Lime-tree) for tying up plants ; but as to 
its origin, or the plant or tree that yields this beautiful commercial 
substance, we have hitherto been much in the dark, as we were a tew 
years ago with regard to the so-called “Rice-paper” of the Chinese, 
We have correspoiuled with merchants in Havarmah on the subject ; 

have searched in vain in books, especially in the ' Ilistoire Botauique 
de rile de Cuba’ of M, Ramon de Sagra, Directeur du Jardiii Beta- 
nicpie de Tile de Havane, etc. ; and we have made personal application 
to this gentleman; but all in vain: we could gain no information 
whatever, to be depended upon. 

At length, a valued and intelligent friend of ours, Henry Christy, 
Esq., during a short sojourn in Havannah, made the needful inquiries 
respecting this Bast, and one or two other products of botanical or. 
commercial interest, the result of which we have recorded in our Notes 
upon the Yegetable Products of the Great Paris Exhibition, which will 
appear shortly in the published Reports, and from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract, under the head of the “ Spanish Possessions or Colonics.” 
These we said “to be miserably represented, Porto Rico only exhibiting 
a few unnamed indigenous looods, samples of Gum Eieini, and fibre of 
Banana, Maguey, and Ananas. Cuba ranks a little higher; but its pro- 
ductions here exhibited are almost exclusively maiiulactured articles, 
and, as might be expected, chiefly Tobaccos and Cigars. We searched 
in vain for specimens or information relating to the little-known Pine 
which gives name to the * Isla de Pinos,’ or the celebrated wood called 
‘ Sabicu.’ The origin of this wood is still a vexed question ; Don Ramon 
de Sagra attributing it to the Acacia formosa of Humboldt and Kiintli ; 
Mr. Bentham, to a new species of Lysiloma, viz. L. Sabicu, Benth, 

® Son bois,’ says M. de Sagra, ‘ est dur et d\m usage tres repandu ; 
on en fait des soulives ou des planchers ; on I’emploic egalemciit dans 
certains ouvrages de charronage, par exemple dans la construction clcs 
oliarrettes/ This has been a great article of trade with the Cubanites ; 
and no less so is a very beautiful substance femiliar to us under tbe 
name of Cuba East, and long known as the material used for binding 
the Havamiah cigars into bundles. It is a kind of Lace-bark, and ol' 
the same nature, being the inner layers of the bark of a tree, almost as 
delicate, and even more silky than the well-known Lace-bark of Jamaica 
Of late years, it would seem, the mcrcliaiits of 
Cuba can turn it to better account ; it has been found by gardeners and 
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nurserymen equally fitted for tying up plants, etc. as the Lime-tree 
bark or Bast from Russia, and lias been largely substituted for it ; and 
it is imported in bundles, and may be often seen at the shop-windows 
of nursery and seedsmen in London on sale. 

“ All these three olijects, information respecting which the Spaniards 
withhold from us, have been recently investigated by a scientific friend 
of mine, a casual visitor to Cuba, Henry Christy, Esq. Branches with 
cones of the Fine have been communicated by him during the present 
year (April, 1855), and prove it to be identical with, or very closely 
allied to, the North American Fims reeimm, Soland., of which Cuba 
may be considered the southern limit, as Lake St. John, Canada, is 
the northern. Its leaves are longer than in the continental P. red- 
nosa^ but in other respects they, as well as the cones, seem to be iden- 
tical. I possess specimens from New Orleans, so that this species has 
a most extensive range. Specimens of Sahicu^ again, sent at the same 
time, prove that Mr. Bentham’s views, expressed in the ‘ Kew Garden 
Miscellany,’ voL v. p. 236, are correct (it is Lysiloma Sahicu) y while 
specimens and seed-vessels, from which young plants are raised at 
Kew, show the Qtiha Bast to be a Malvaceous plant, the Faritmm ela- 
turn, Rich. (Hibiscus elatus, Sto.), a tree scarcely to be distinguished 
from the P. tiliaceum, St. Hil.” 

The fact of the plant yielding Cuba Bast being the Hibiscus (or Fa- 
ritium) elatus, is further confirmed by seeds sent to, and reared also at, 
Kew, from a resident in the Island, Mr. Scharfenberg. It is worthy 
of note that this Hibiscus elatus (sl very near ally of IL iiliaceus, L.) 
had been, till lately, known as a native of Jamaica only; but it is cor- 
rectly introduced, with a very good description, into the ' Flora of Cuba’ 
of Don Ramon de Sagra (voL i. p. 146), without a word being said 
relative to the properties or uses of it. Thus the Bast is known as a 
product of the Island, and the Hibiscus elatus, Sw., is acknowledged 
to be an inhabitant of the Island ; but the connection between the two 
was unknown. 

Recently (September, 1856), among an interesting series of vegetable 
fibrous substances, collected and prepared by Mr. Wilson,^ of the 

^ We liave liad occasion, in our Report on the Jamaica Collection of the Great 
Paris Exposition, 1855, to notice the valuable services of Mr. "Wilson, rendered to 
Jamaica aiul to the commercial world generally, hy his coUectioiis of the vegetable 
fibres, and by the accurate nomenclature of the plants yielding them. 
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Botaaic Garden, Bath, Jamaica, I was agreeably surprised to find one 
kind so exactly corresponding witli the Bast of Cuba, that 1 had but 
to place the two side by side to prove that they were identical ; and 
still more was I gratified to find this Bast ticketed as tlie produce of 
^‘IliMscus elatm^ Linn.” 1 Mr. Wilson however is not yet aware that he 
lias here detected the i?n!.9j5 of Cuba. Such however it is ; and, if really 
of commercial value, of which mercantile men are tlie judges, Jamaica 
in its present simkeii state, might derive advantage from collecting and 
exporting this substance. Lunan (‘ Hortus Jamaicensis,’ voL i. p. 468) 
speaks of the Hibiscus elatus^ under the name of Mahoe or Mountain 
MaJioe, as a large tree, having been found sometimes sixty feet high and 
eight in circumference, and frequent in woods. some places it is 

known by the name of Tulip-tree. It is accounted a good timber, and 
the bark makes excellent ropes.” Macfadyen. (Flora of Jamaica, voL i. 
p. 69) further adds, that the timber of this tree is much prized by 
cabinet-makers, having, when worked up and polished, the appearance 
of dark-green variegated marble. 

All intelligent officer of the Custom House informs me that tlie 
price put upon the Cuba Bast, by the mercantile gentlemen who import 
it, approaches the rate of ^s. ^d. per Ih., and there is a duty of between 
lOJ. and Is. per lb. ; so that there is no wonder that tlie imports of 
this article are diminishing instead of increasing. It would be strange 
if Jamaica, with an unlimited amount of the tree producing it, cannot 
afford to supply the English market at a much lower rate ; and it is to 
be presumed the duty would be avoided in coming from one of our own 
Colonies. 


Jersey Cabbages. 

Jersey is celebrated for its Cabbages, and for their tall, tree-like 
character, a peculiarity partly owing to the custom of tlie peasanl;ry in 
removing lower leaves— almost daily — to feed tlieir cows. Thus a cab- 
bage-garden in Jersey has somewhat the appearance of a little grove of 
Palms ; so that in walking between them you literally walk under their 
foliage, which forms a crown at the top; and such stems are not unfre- 
quently ten and twelve, and more, feet long, quite erect, and straight, 
and are made use of for a great variety of purposes. Planted closely, 
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as living fences, they keep out fowls and small animals ; sheds are 
tliatclied with them ; they serve as stakes for Kidney-beaus, Peas, etc., 
and the stouter ones as cross-spars for the purpose of upholding the 
tliatcli or roof of the smaller classes of farm-buildings, cottages, etc., 
and, if kept dry, are said to last upwards of half a century. Our 
friend Mr. Samuel Curtis, a resident in the island, informs us that he 
has seen a stalk that measured sixteen feet in length, and that one that 
had grown up under the protection of a cider Apple-tree had its spring 
shoots at the top occupied by a magpie’s nest 1 The stems are now 
iniich used for making walking-sticks Jersey Canes ”). Stalks eleven 
feet high, and very good-looking and firm waiking-canes, are deposited 
in the Kew Museum of Economic Botany. 


Algerian Plants, 

The indefatigable Botanist, M. Bourgeau, writes to us from Paris 
(Rue St. Claude-au-Marais, n. 14), in a letter dated September 9, as 
follows 

“ J’ai rhonneur de voiis annoncer le retour de luon voyage d’Algerie. 
Depuis nil mois, je^siiis occupe a faire determiner ma recolte, et j’ai 
deja commence I’impression des etiquettes. Je crois pouvoir en faire 
la distribution vers la fin du mois de Novembre prochain. La collec- 
tion de cette annee n’est pas tres-nombreuse. Elle sera de 350 especes 
environ. Monsieur Kralik, qui a accompagnd M. Cosson, a rdcolte 
environ cent especes des plus rares et des plus nouvelles, et dies feront 
partie de ma collection. 

“ J’ai, comme d’habitude, un assez grand nombre de plantes interes- 
santes. Le prochain numero du Bulletin de la Socidtd Botanique de 
Prance vons donnera des renseignemens sur le voyage que je vieiis de 

faire, 

J’ai qiielques echantillons de bois pour votre Musee et des graines 
de quelques plantes rares.’* 


8cJiimpe/s Plantm Ahyssinicm, e territorio Agow. 

We have had the satisfiiction to receive our set of Mr. Schimper’s 
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late collection of Abyssinian plants from the territory of As^ow, and we 
may confidently say that they are well worthy the attention of botanists. 
The species are many of them new ; all are good specimens, and in ex- 
cellent preservation : they are named, and the special localities given, 
and they are very reasonable as to price. Our set reckons 210 species, 
at the price of J2. 175. Id. 

They are on sale, together with many other collections from various 
parts of the world, at Mr, E. T. Hochstetter’s, Essliiigen, near Stutt- 
gart. Some of those more recent collections are enumerated, with 
their prices, at p. 284 of our present volume. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


IlooKEB, Sir W. J.; Kew Garbens, or a Popular Guide to the 
Royal Botanio Gardens of Keio. Thirteenth Edition. Ijondon, 
1855. Longman and Co. 

Hooker, Sir W. J.; Museum oi?’ Economic Botany, or a .Pojndar 
Guide to the useful and remar kahle Vegetable Prdducts of the Museum 
of the Royal Gardens of K&io. Second Edition. London, 1855. 
Longman and Co. 

We have no intention of describing the contents of the two little 
woi'ks here noticed ; the object of the Author in preparing them is (to 
use a familiar expression of the present day) to pojndarwe Ik)tany,— 
in the first in what concerns the living plants of the noble Gardens of 
Kew, and in the second in what concerns the products of the vegetalde 
kingdom, as displayed in the Museum of the same Gardens ; with what 
success some judgment may be formed from the fact, that the Kew 
Garden Guide has, exclusive of spurious and piratical copies, gone 
through thirteen editions (each of 3000 copies), in the sliort space of 
eight years. T\\^ Mtmum Gidde had the first edition pubiished last 
year (1855), and the second edition was called for in June of the pre- 
sent year. 
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A List q/Aome Mosses and Hepatic ji, colkcted hj the Re?. Charles 

Parisli, at Moulmeiri, mid communicated to Sir *W. J. Hooker: ha 

*\f. M”rTTEN,,Esa. 

(Tab. XII. C.) 

Musci, 

1. Qmr^tK^lascoides, C. Miiller. (Dicraniim, Booh) 

Hab. On clay-banks. (No. 6.) 

2. Leucoloma (Syrrhopodon, 

Hab. On trees in jungles. (Nos. 10; 19.) 

3. Leucoloma tenemm^ Mitten, MSS. 

Hab. Mbulmein. (No. 0.) 

Closely allied to L. molle (Dicranum, C. Muller), but diiFering thus : — 
plants more slender ; leaves not papillose on the back, the margin evi- 
dently hyaline about the base of the subulate portion of the leaf, the 
cells of the middle band more minute and obscure, those of the base, 
'^cellulm alares,” firmer and red-brown. Mr. Parish mentions his 
liaving seen the fruit ; but it is not present on the specimens sent. 

4. Dicranum (Cainpylopus) suhluieim. Mitten, MSS. 

Ha b. Nwa-labo (the Ox’s-hump), a mountain near Tavoy. 

Habit and general appearance similar to that of 1), {Q) fiexuosum, 
])ui more robust, with leaves suddenly narrowed from an oblong base 
into a long, subulate point, consisting almost entirely of nerve, smooth 
behind and slightly denticulate at its apex ; the base is composed of 
llrm and uniform cells, the nerve occupying one-third of the whole 
width ; the cellulao alares” are small, pale-red, and plane. 

In all the species yet received from India with firm cell-structure in 
the lower part of the leaf, the pagina gradually tapers off towards the 
poiiit, but in this it is abruptly contracted. 

5. Didymodon Jlaccidus. (Weissia, Harvey.) 

Hab. On the ground in damp places. (No. 4.) 

This curious little species is closely allied to J). spJiacJmifolms, 
Hooker, with, which it is certainly congeneric. The mouth of the cap- 
suhi is remarkably tliickened and contracted, so that the short red 
teeth are nearly horizontal in their direction, a little irregular at their 
sides, and the medial line scarcely evident. The leaf structure corre- 
spoiulB with that oi I).Jlex^oUus, h\i% b> thinner and morc llaceid. 

von. viii. ^ 2 : 
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6. Macromitriiim mlcakmt, Brid. 

Hab. Moolee, alt. 7000 feet, (No. 24.) 

7. Macromitriiim cahjm^eroideimt, sp. nov. ; tlioicum?, repens, ramis 
breribus densifoliosis, foliis madore pateiitibus siccitate contortis 
breviter lanceolatis obtiisiixsculis nervo nifescente carinatis e ccilliilis 
subquadratis supeiiie opacioribus sed distinctis papiliosis areolatis 
apice papilloso-creniilatis, periclimtialibiis imbricatis brevi-lanceDlatis 
aciiminatis margine serrulatis, tbeca in pedunculo subiinciali tortiii 
cylindrica Imvi, operculo subulate, peristomio e deiitibus 16 gemina- 
tis pallidis siccitate reflexis, calyptra dense appresso-pilosa capsulam 
totam longissime superante. 

Hab. On a tree near Tavoy. (No. 90.) 

Similar to M. Nepalense, Scliw., in size and liabit, but differing in 
its not spirally-twisted foliage when dry, the uniform sub-hexagonal 
and larger cell-structure of its leaves, which is distiiic'}. in the upper 
portion, not obscure and opaque, and more evidently papillose. The 
calyptra in both species closely invests the capsule, and has some re- 
semblance to that of the species of Calpnperes. 

8. Bryum coronatimiy Schw. 

Hab. On old pagodas. (No. 8.) 

9. Muium (Khizogonium) spmifo7ine^ L. 

Hab. Nwa-labo. (No. 91.) 

10. Bissidens polypodioides, Hedw. 

Hab. Nwa-labo. (No. 00.) 

11. Meteorium sqm7nosiim, (Neckera, Hook,) 

Hab. Pendulous from branches of trees in damp jungles, soinetirnos 
a foot or more long. (No. 21.) 

12. Distichia (Neckera, J/ooX^) 

Hab. Damp jungles (?). 

13. Omaha fiahdlaia, Ibid. 

Hab. Jungles in the mountains (f). 

14. Leptohymeniumy^feceitaj^. (Pterogonium, IlookJ) 

Hab. Ibniiting in the rains, August aiulScq) tern her. (No. 7.) 

15. Hypiium Tawyeme, Hook. 

PIab. Comnioii on trees. (No. 5.) 

16. Hypnum rostrafmm. (Neckera, Griffith) 

Hab. In tufts around the joints of bamboos, near the top of Nwa- 
labo, at an elevatiGn of about 4000 feet, (No. 91,) 
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'riiis Moss is allied to Leskia cmpUosa, Svv. 

17. llypnuin Ugmoola, sp. nor.; monoicum, piisillum, laxe caespitosum 
rarais simpiieibiis decumbentibus, foliis patentibus ovatis longe te- 
nuiter svibiilato-acuminatis enerviis integerrimis cellulis teneris aix- 
gustis ailiidis alaribus vix distinctis, pericliastialibus subulato-laiiceo- 
latls, patuiis, theca ovali sequali flexura pedunculi gracillimi liorizoii- 
tali, peristoraio magao interno ciliis solidis. 

IIab, On trees (rotten wood), Moulmein. (No. 12.) 

Nearly allied to IL dlhe^cem^ Schw., and to M. Sw., but 

with narrower and longer leaves, which are not bifariously appressed. 
Tlie capsule, contracted below the mouth, is quite equal, and becomes 
horizontal from the curvature of the slender seta, 

18 . coMpressifolium, sp. nov. ; dioicum, ramis elongatis ele- 
ganter plumoso-pinnatis planis, foliis patentibus falcatis distiche com- 
pressis ovatis acuminatis margine serrulatis nervis binis brevibus, cel- 
lulis alaribus obsoletis. 

IIab. Moulmein. (No. 26.) 

“Very closely resembling II. pliimaeforme, Wils., and with it allied to 
IL Ihdtemorgiii Mont., but its leaves are much wider, with no trace of 
tlie sirmation just above the base. This Moss is common in the Kha- 
sia mountains, and seems to be always of a fresh green colour, without 
a tendency to the golden tint observable in its allies. The branches 
arc three inches long and more, and very much compressed. 

19. Hypnum cijmhifolium, Dzy. et Molk, 

Hab. Moulmein. (No. 27.) 

20. Hypnum investe, sp. nov.; monoicum, caule exili repente undo, ra- 
mis pinruitis, foliis caulinis ovatis, nervo indistincto, rameis ovatis 
aciitis incurvis ramulisque oblongis obtusis marginibus crenulatis 
papulosis ol)scuris, nervo pellucido sub apicem evanido, pericbmtiali- 
bus e basi latiuscula subulatis enerviis parce denticulatis, tlieca mi- 
riuta liorizontali, deoperculata obovata rugulosa subcarnosa, peri- 
stomio normali P 

Hab. On rocks, Moulmein. (No. 15.) 

Very minute, almost byssoid, much smaller than H. minuiulum, with 
the leaves of its rainuli and perichmtium of a different form. The 
stems are destitute of paraphylla. 

21 . LeucobryuIn/^^^c^^i^^^»^, G. Mueller. 

Hab. Nwa-labo, at an elevation of 4000 feet. 
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22 . ScMstomitriiim Gm^dnenanuw.,l!Aiiim-y conferte ceespitosimi, caiile 
erecto fastigiatim ramoso, foliis dense imbricatis erecto-pateiitibus 
lanceolatis apice obtusiusculis apiculatis, inarginibus inflexis, con- 
cavis, e basi ad medium tenui Ixyalino marginatis, pericli<»tiail!)us 
paulo latioribus, tlieca in pedunculo brevissinio minuta foliis peri- 
clia3tialibiis immersa bemispkserica cyatbifbrmi gymnostoma, oper- 
ciilo e basi conica longe subulato rostrato, calyptra longissime subii- 
lata basi lacera laciniis fimbriatis. (Tab. XII. C.) 

Hab. On trees, Moiilmein. (No. 2 .) 

Eesembling B. speciomm, Dzy. et Molk,, in size and in the form and 
structure of its leaves, so closely that the barren plant is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. The immersed, cup-shaped, gymnostomate capsule is a 
new feature amongst the Leucobryaceons Mosses. Mr. Parish states 
that it grows in tufts like Grimmia pulvinata. 

This curious Moss was first gathered in Brazil by Gardner, with, old 
fruit, in whose collections it was distributed, mixed with Leskea cmspl- 
tom, Sw. (Ilypnmi crassiuscuhm, No. 94) ; from this source the barren 
plant was described by C. Mueller as a doubtful Leucop'/iomes, Irom 
which genus it recedes not only in leaf-structure but in the calyptra. 
Specimens with perfect fruit have been gathered by Schlim at Minca, 
at an elevation of 4000 feet, in the province of St. Martha, New Gra- 
nada, and distributed by Linden as No. 913. 

Tab. XII. 0. Pig, 1. Plants, nat. size. 2. Leaf. 3. Section of 
ditto. 4. Capsule. 5. Leaf and capside, with calyptra 5 magnified. 

HEPATICiE. 

1 . Jimgermannia hirtella, Weber. 

Hab. Moulmein. (No. 26.) 

2. Plagiocliila Nepalensis, Ldbg. 

Hab. Moulmein. (No. 30.) 

3. Sendtnera Nees. 

Hab. Moolee. (No. 31.) 

4. Physiotium sphagnoides, Hook. 

Hab. Moolee, (No. 22 .) 

5. Ptychanthus Nees. 

Hab. Damp Jungles. (No. 32.) 

6 . Lejeunia adplamta, Nees. 

ilA-B. On miMrptMm Magui; also a smaller state on trees. (No. 20 .) 
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Another species has been sent (Fo. 28), which appears to be closely 
allied to, or perhaps identical with, Phoragmicoma tumida, N. and 
M. ; but tlie stems are young and creeping, without any trace of ftuc- 

tillcatioR, 


Description of Two American Species of Gnetum ; hy George 
Bentham, Esq. 

(With Two Plates, Tab. II. and III.) 

But one species of South American Gnetum has been hitherto known : 
the Thoa urens of Aublet, first referred to Gnetum by Brown, and quoted 
nndcr the name of G, urens by Blume. Mr. Spruce’s researches have 
added two new species, of one of which complete specimens of both 
sexes have enabled Mr. Fitch to give the accompanying Plates, the 
dissections having been kindly supplied by I)r. Hooker. 

The structure of the flowers, both male- and female, is so exactly 
that of the Asiatic species of this carious genus, that nothing has to 
be added to the accurate views first propounded by Brown, or to the 
detailed descriptions or illustrations of Blume, Griffith, C. A. Meyer, 
and Wight. Of the two coats which immediately enclose the nucleus 
in the female flower, or the albumen in the fruit, the inner one, in the 
American as in the Asiatic species, is extended at the apex, after fecun- 
dation, into a style-like ^protruding process ; whilst the outer one re- 
mains much shorter, and ultimately is little more than an outer scar at 
the base of the seed, and these coats are universally admitted to belong 
to the ovulum and seed. As to the third outermost coating of all, 
which entirely encloses the ovulum and seed, it is at the time of flower- 
ing so nearly similar to the envelope which encloses the stamens in the 
males, and when the seed is ripe so analogous in position and structure 
to a pericarp, that it fs impossible not to concur with Brown and C. A. 
Mever in considering it as either of involucral or perigonial origin, — 
contrary to the opinion emitted by Blume, that it represents the ova- 
rium, or the still less comprehensible theory of Griffith, that it is the 
real outer membrane of the ovule or testa of the seed. 

The following are the characters of Mr. Spruce’s two species ; — 

1. Gnetum paniculatum. Spruce, MS, ; dioicnm, foliis ovatis rarins ellip- 
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ticis, paniciilis axillaribiis amplis apliyllis, amentis fasciculatis bre- 
vibns, verticillis appproximatis, 

Cmdis alte scanclens, vix digito crassior, nodis inturnesceatibiis. Folia 
breviter petiolata, 4“6-pollicana, longius breviiisve acuroiiuita, basi 
rotundata coriacea, venis paucis promiiiulis. FardaikB axillares, op- 
positae, niiiic fere pedales, opposite ramosissimas, ntuic miiiores, oligo- 
stacbyae. Amenta siibverticillata, breviter pedicellata, semipollicaria 
V. vix longiora, constant e florum verticillis 5-8 (vulgo 6), nunc arete 
approximatis, nnne inter se semilineam distantibiis. Itmliwra sub 
floribus breviter cupulata, floribns breviora, integerrima v. obsolete 
biloba (e sqiiamis 2 connatis composita). Flores masculi in verticillo 
innnerosi, filamentis articiilatis dense confertis immixti. Stamm 
intra squamam clavatam apice tnincatam primo inclusum, deiii 
protriisiim, apice antlieram terminalexn bilociilarem ferens, loculis riina 
transversal! dehiscentibiis. Amenta fcjetnmea masculis similia nisi 
minora et paiiciora. OmiUmi per anthesin intra squamarn siibglobosain 
arete inclusum, acutnine styliformi integro post antliesin Ixreviter pro- 
truso, demum evanido. Fnipa magnitudine et forma ovi coluinbaj, 
viridisj purpureo tincta. Ferica7jnimi carnosmn ; endocarpium carti- 
lagineum snbfibrosum, a pericarpio facile separandum. Semen peri- 
carpio conforme, basi lata affixum, cseterum a pericarpio liberum, testa 
papyracea. Albumen carnosum. Embryo intra cavitatein albuminis 
reversus; radicula longa, filiformis, spiraiiter torta et corrugata; 
cotyledones minntse” (E. Spruce, in schedis). 

This appears to be common in the Gapd and Capoeiras of the Upper 
Eio Negro and its affluents. In the lirst distribution I had inistakcn 
the female specimens for a distinct species, to which I had given tlie 
name of G. ^nicrostacliyum ; but a series of specimens since received from 
other localities show me that the diameters I had relied upon iii the 
form of the leaf are liable to great variation. Mr. Spruce gathered tlie 
species on the Eio Negro, above Barcellos, in Bcceinber, 1851; near 
San Gabriel do Cacliociras in May, 1852; on the Eio Uaupes in Sep- 
tember, 1852; near San Carlos, in September, 1853 ; and on tlie Eio 
Guainia, in June, 1854<, It has been distributed under tlie nnnibcrs 
1923, 2314, and 2554. 

2. G, vemsum. Spruce, MSS. ; dioioum, foliis oblongis ellipticisvc, pani- 
culis axillaribus aphy Ills, amentis tcniiibus elongatis, verticillis longc 
remotis. 
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Folia angustiora qaam in G. paniculata^ venis eviclentioribus. Fanwnlm 
in specirnine ineo (masculo) parce ramosse. Amenta longinscule 
pediceilata, !)ipollicaria vel paulio longiora. FerticilU in amento 6-8, 
inter se 3-4 lineaa v. dernuin semipollicem distantes, paulio majores 
(}iiani ill G\ paniculata. Flores numerosi;, iis ejusdem. specie! si- 
inillinu. 

in the (japc) at Managuiryj at the confluence of the Eio Negro and 
the Soiimoes, June, 1851 (Spruce, n. 1579). 

A specimen from the last expedition into Guiana of the two Schom- 
burgks (Sir Robert Schomburgk, n. 1013, Richard Schomburgk, n. 
1737), probably from the neighbourhood of Roraima, is nearly allied 
to the last, and perhaps a mere variety : the male verticils are larger, 
and still more remote, and the leaves are more like those of G. panicu- 
hkmi ; my specimen is however very imperfect. 

Aiibletls species is unknown to me: from his figure, it is mon- 
(ucious, and there are leaflike bracts under the ramifications of the 
panicle, whicli 1 have never observed in either of the two preceding 
species. 

Plate 11. Gnetum pamculakm^ mas. 1. Rlowering amentum. 3. 
Portion of a verticil of flower, vertical section. 3. Male flower. 4. The 
same, with the involucral scale cut open, and two of the filaments which 
surround it : — all magnified. 

Plate III. Gnetum panimlatum^ foeraineum. 1. Flowering branch, 
natural size. 2. Amentum. 3. Female flower, enlarged after fecun- 
dation, with the protruding styliform process of the inner coat of the 
ovule. 4. The same, vertical section, showing the nucleus, the two 
coats of the ovule, and the involucral scale which encloses it. 5. Fruit. 
6. Endocarp. 7. Fruit cut open, showing the seed, the endocarp, 
and pericarp. These however are represented rather too distinct : they 
form but one coating when young, and are only separable at maturity. 
8. Vertical section of the seed, showing the cavity of the albumen in 
which the embryo lies; the embryo itself, described from fresh 
specimens by Spruce, was destroyed by insects in the seeds sent 
liomc. 3 (in the upper paii; of the plate). Articulated filaments which 
siirroiind the flower Nos. 2, 3, and 4 magnified, the remainder 
natimd me. 
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On POLYPOBIUM ANOMALUM, a 7 iew Species of Fern, bearing its Sori 
on the upper die of the Fro 7 id ; by Siii W. J. Hooker, K.H., 
F.E.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. XL) 

Polypodinm anomalum ; froncle ampla ovato -lanceolata siibcoriacea 
polystichoidea, bi- rarius inferne subtripiimata, pinnis primariis Ian- 
ceolato-acuminatis, pinniilis brevi-petiolulatis snbMcatis oblique 
ovatis ovato-lanceolatisque acntis lobato-pinnatilidis apice grosse 
serratis lobis acutis (rarius obtusis nunc mucronatis) basi superiore 
auiiculata, soris biserialibus in veuulas terminalibiis in parte siipe- 
riore frondis sitis !, stipite racbibusque copiose paleaceo-squamosis. 
Polypodium anomalum, Rook, et Am, MSS. 

Hab. Ceylon, Mrs. Qe^ieral Walker^ G. R, K. Thimites, Msfj. 

Descr. An entire frond of this plant measures 1-| foot long (exclu- 
sive of the stipes, which is 15 inches) ; in form its outline or circum- 
scription is broad, ovato-ianceolate, acuminate, of a firm, subcoriaceous, 
but not very thick substance, bi- or rarely below tripinnate, primary 
pmie spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, 7-8 inches long, smmdaij pimm 
or pinnules shortly petiolulate, obliquely ovate or ovato-ianceolate, sub fal- 
cate, cuneate at the base, auricled at the superior base, crenato-lobate, 
subserrate at the very apex, sometimes on the lower pinnee tliey are 
deeply pinnatifid, and even again pinnate, the lobes usually obtuse, the 
serratures and the auricle mucronate or obtuse. V eolation free, some- 
what sunk on the upper, a little prominent on the inferior side ; each 
lobe has a forked vein \ the velnlets not reaching the margin, the supe- 
rior and soriferous one pointing to the sinus of the lobes and termi- 
nating a little more distant from the margin. Sori in two rows upon 
the pinnules, always terminal, and on the upper or anterior face (very 
rarely indeed on the under) subrotund and convex (thence iKunispiierical), 
never, even in the youngest state, exhibiting any trace of indusitim. 
Stipes^ raehkes^ €08t<^i and even the under side of the young ■fiwAs 
clothed with more or less deciduous, chally scales, of a ricli tawny 
hrown colour ; those on the under surface of pinnules arc; exceedingly 
minute, distantly scattered and appressed ; those on tlie rachises, es])e- 
cially on the main rachises, are copious, larger, lanceolato-siibiilato, and 
spreading; they are most copious and larger on the stipes, arul very 
large and broad, ovate, acuminate towards the lower part of the stipes, 
but at its very base, when the stipes had been severed from tlie caudex, 
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tlie scales are again contracted, subulate, and closely imbricated. So 
d(;(*i(]ii()us are the scales sometimes, that we have a specimen with 
scarcely a trace of one upon them. 

Many years ago this anomalous Pern attracted the attention of Dr. 
Aruott and myself, in the Hookerian Herbarium, when the only speci- 
mens we Iiad received were from Mrs. Greneral Walker. Lately we 
liave been favoured with specimens in a letter from our friend Mr. 
Tiiwaitcs, gathered by him in a mountain region in the same island, 
accompanied by the remark that ‘‘ the fructification appeared to be on 
tlie miperm\ and not, as usual among Perns, on the under side of the 
frond,’' This upper side is at once recognizable by the darker colour, 
more glossy surface, slight convexity, and still more surely by the fur- 
rowed racliis and more or less sunken veins. The plant is here figured 
rather with a view of directing attention to the fact, than from a con- 
viction of the specimens being otherwise than a limis: nay, were it not 
tliat even in the youngest state of the fructifications we find no trace 
of indusium, I should be disposed to consider it an abnormal form of 
PolpticImM vesiiium, where, too, the indusium is often early deciduous. 
It is true that, if viewed in the light of a monstrosity, the absence of 
an indusium might be accounted for by the supposition that the upper 
surlhce of the frond was destitute of that peculiar organization which 
would give origin to the indusium. Such is not the fact however with 
a specimen of Jsplenium lately placed in Dr. Hooker’s hands by ISF. B. 
Ward, Esq. {JspL Triclwmafm^ L.), gathered in Italy by E. W. Cooke, 
Esq., R.A., which, besides the copious fructification on the under side 
of the frond, exhibits one pinna bearing a solitary sorus on the disc of 
the upper side, with its indusium as perfect as any on the under side. 
Even on one specimen of our present plant I have detected, on two or 
three of the pinnules only of an entire frond, a few sori on the under 
side, and in one or two instances corresponding with a young sorus ou 
tlie upper side. 

I am aware that some acrostichoid Perns (Folfhotrpa, for example) 
are considered to have both paginse of the pinnules clothed with fruc- 
tifications, and this is the normal character of the particular species, 
and where the whole frond, changed in form, becomes fertile ; and the 
DavaUia (Leucostegia, Pr .), has been described as bear- 

ing the sori on the upper side, but this is in appearance only, for, as 
■Presl well explains it, Prondis— pagina superiore paliidiore faciem 
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pagin^e iiiferioris reliquarum !Filicacearum prasseferente, inferiore inteii- 
sius viridi iiitidiore faciem superiorem referente.” 

Mr. Tliwaites will, we have no doubt, make fiirtlier observations on 
tlie living plant, and will probably be able to show satisfactorily w^hether 
this is, or is not, an abnormal form of Folystichm veditiim (Aspidium 
vestitura, a frequent inhabitant of Ceylon. 

Tab. XI. Tig. 1. Lower poidion of a frond of Folypodiiim anomalum, 
exhibiting* the superior or anterior side, with its fructifications, nat. size. 
%. Pinnule, upper side, with fructifications, magnified. 3. Pinnule, 
showing a few^ sori, which have occasionally been seen on the under 
side, magnified. 4. Lower portion of the stipes, nat. size. 


Sketch of the Life and Writings of M. de Mabtixjs, Secretary to the 
Bavarian Academy of Science; ly Alphokse be CA^'DOLLE. 

{Translated from, the ^ Bihliofhecpie JJmverselle de Geneve,' Janvier, 1856.) 

Such periodicals as the present are open to just censure, inasmuch 
as they frequently give an account of trifling pamphlets and small pub- 
lications of ephemeral interest, to the neglect of those larger works 
which exert a prolonged influence upon science. And the cause is ob- 
vious ; for a pamphlet is quickly analyzed, while years, often a lifetime, 
is devoted to bringing out, in single numbers, and perhaps chiefly in 
plates, those costly books which finally stand like statues or triumphal 
arches, but whose progress is gradual and almost nnseen. 

This is eminently the case with botanical works, when they consist 
of long series of descriptive matter, analyses, and plates ; and especi- 
ally if they treat of exotic productions, unknown even in our stoves. 
The numerous and important works of M. de Martins are a case in 
point. I never received a number of the ‘Plora of Brazil,' or the 
^ Natural History of Palms,' but I w-as tempted to record it in the bul- 
letin of the ' Bibliotheque Universelle and then I desisted, through 
a reluctance to weary my readers by narrating details concerning im- 
finished works, whose merits it would be very diflicult to convey in 
words. 

The opportunity is now presented ; for the illustrious author has just 
completed his three great works, and he has marked an important epoch 
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of liis life, by renouncing* the functions of public instructor, which lie 
had held for thirty-three years, with the view to devoting all his ener- 
gies to one single publication, and to the Secretaryship of the Academy. 
It is natural for his friends and pupils, and for all those botanists who 
have benefited by his labours, to wish to review a career which, though 
still unfinished, has been meritoriously filled. We owe this homage to 
one of our guides, whose labours suggest many useful reflections on 
the present state of European Botany. 

Dr. Charles Frederic-Philippe de Martins was born at Erlangen on 
the 17th of April, 1794. The Latin termination of his name is not 
an unusual thing in Germany, but is often connected with literary pa- 
rentage, and with a period when authors wrote everything, even their 
own names, in the classic tongue: it may be deemed the stamp of 
intellectual pedigree. Galeottus Martins, a native of Eavenna, was in 
14 S 8 the librarian of the famous Hungarian King, Matthias Corvinus, 
and he was one of the ancestors of our botanist, whose grand-uncle, 
again, Henry de Martins, published in 1812 a ‘Elora of Moscow,’ of 
which the entire first edition, except two copies, was destroyed in the 
conflagration of Moscow. liis father, Ernest William, who died in 
1S49, at a very advanced age, had been, in conjunction with Hoppe, 
one of the three founders of the Eatisbon Botanical Society : he wrote 
a * Journey in Franconia and Thuringia,’ bearing chiefly upon Minera- 
logy and Natural History ; and towards the close of his life he pub- 
lished a volume, entitled ‘ Souvenirs of a Nonagenarian,’ which contains 
many interesting pictures of social life in Germany during the eighteenth 
century. Finally, the brother of M. de Martins is Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Erlangen, 

The young Philippe de Martius enjoyed the advantage of pursuing the 
study of Natural History and Medicine in his native town, guided by 
his father and his father’s friends. He was the botanical pupil of 
Schreber, who had studied under Linnseus. To the latter circumstance 
may be in a measure due the clearness of his descriptions, his correct 
notions on the nature of genera and species, and his generalizing turn 
of mind. From an early age there was no branch of knowledge which 
he did not seek to acquire ; Zoology under Goldfuss, Chemistry under 
Hildebrand, Philology under Harless, Philosophy under Mehmes and 
Yogel; he studied all with attention, or rather with enthusiasm, for he 
had as strong a bent for arts and Eterature as for positive science. The 
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pMiosopliy of Kant and Sclielling, then in vogue in Germany, served 
to combine these opposite tendencies ; and to seek imaginary things in 
realities, and vice versa, was the most fascinating occupation of the 
young. The German Universities took their fall share of these specu- 
lations, in 1812 to 1816; and though disgraced by a Sand, it must be 
asserted that the majority of the pupils were inspired with an honest 
and disinterested patriotic zeal, and that arts, science, and literature 
received a powerful impulse at that period. Like their own majestic 
Ehiiie, the Germans pursued their course : the troubled and tumultuous 
mountain-stream works itself clear, strong, and broad, as it flows along 
the level plain. 

M. de Martins had by no means gone all lengths in these juvenile 
ebullitions : his zeal for study, the influence of his worthy friends, and 
other soberizing circumstances availed, and soon he had the exciting- 
prospect of making a distant expedition into the New World. During 
his Erlangen career, Theodore Nees von Esenbeck; younger brother of 
the President of the Natural History Society, was his most intimate 
acquaintance : they worked together, and when separated, -they carried 
on a Latin correspondence. Theodore was a remarkably amiable and 
well-informed man, a close observer, and one whose works, especially 
the earlier portion of the ‘ Genera Plantarum Elorm Germanicae,’ are 
deservedly esteemed. He and Martins often spent many weeks at 
Wurzburg, in the house of the elder Yon Esenbeck, studying botany, 
science, and philosophy. 

At the death of Schreber, the Bavarian Academy purchased his col- 
lections, and sent the aged Professor Schrank to Erlangen, to receive 
them and bring them away. The latter had noticed young Martins’ 
remarkable intelligence, and held out some hope of his obtaining em- 
ployment at Munich ; a prospect which was eagerly seized, for after 
passing very strict examinations, he became a pupil of the Academy, 
and in 1816 he was appointed to a charge in the Botanic Garden. 

The first of his publications were a Catalogue of the Plants in the 
Erlangen Garden,’ and a ‘ Cryptogamic Eiora of the Environs.’ As 
may be supposed, these little works were marked by no novelty; ma- 
terials for which were in fact wanting. War had closed ail communica- 
tion with foreign countries ; and herbaria of exotic plants were few and 
poor, and had already been worked out by the botanists to whom they 
belonged. True that the ' Travels of Humboldt,’ and the brilliant dis- 
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coYeries, condensed in Mr. Robert Brown’s ‘Prodromus Florae No vee- 
Ilollandicn/ bad excited the greatest attention among naturalists ; but 
an intercepting barrier now arose, and America was become like an 
Atlantis, or like an antediluvian world, only known by scattered frag- 
ments. Peace was the grand desideratum; and when it was granted, 
M. de Martins stepped forward as the second discoverer of the New 
World’s vegetation. 

The King of Bavaria, Maximilian the Fust, often walked as a private 
amateur in the Munich Botanic Garden, where he observed young De 
Martius, who performed the functions of Director, determining the 
plants and superintending the workmen, tasks which Dr, Schrank’s 
great age no longer allowed him to do. The Monarch had seen the 
marvellous vegetation of the Spanish Colonies, and took great interest 
in plants ; and when, shortly after, the Congress of Vienna arranged 
the marriage of an Austrian Princess to the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
Austrian Government contemplated sending a committee of savans with 
the embassy, and Maximilian proposed to appoint two Bavarian natu- 
ralists, Spix as zoologist and Martius as botanist, gladly did the latter 
accede. The arrangements were promptly made. A young monarch’s 
desire to receive his bride forbade all lingering delay : a few weeks 
settled the affair, and our naturalists, who accepted the proifered em- 
ployment in February, 1817, had embarked on the 10th of April at 
Trieste, in the Austrian frigate which bore away the future Empress. 
It might have been well that books and scientific apparatus were more 
amply provided, and then the transition from the chilly plains of Ba- 
varia to the glowing mountains of Eio Janeiro, covered with virgin 
forests, and rich in ixo^icdl OrcJddece, must have made all the more 
powerful impression upon youthful and unprepared minds. What a 
contrast, from humble Mosses and dingy Lichens to glorious and stately 
Palms ! We owe much to the memory of the Eang, who had found 
an observer so worthy to comprehend and so competent to describe the 
beauty and magnificence of Brazilian vegetation. 

The plan of the expedition was traced by the Bavarian Academy. 
It was in accordance with the amount of their knowledge of South 
America. Hardly a naturalist had visited that vast region since Pison 
and Marcgraf: its interior was almost untrodden; consequently the 
idea was to send the travellers over the greatest possible range of coun- 
try, superficially of course ; whereas now a directly opposite plan would 
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be pursued, and the thorough investigation of one province would be 
deemed the worthier object. In fact, a voyage of discovery, like that 
of M. de Humboldt in another part of the American continent,- was 
the errand on which our naturalists were bound. 

The new scientific conquest of Brazil was pursued by the members 
of the Austrian commission as follows ; — Auguste de St. Hilaire and 
Sellow investigated, separately and in different directions, the southern 
part of the empire ; Pohl, the principal botanist, explored the central 
region ; Langsdorft' and Eiedel, whose collections belong to the Museum 
of Petersburg, went from Eio Janeiro to Bahia and the Amazon Eiver ; 
while M, de Martius (now the sole survivor of all these travellers), 
ranged, with Spix his colleague, over a much wider territory than any 
of the others ; for he first visited the provinces of Rio and St. Paul, 
and then reached Pernambuco and Bahia, passing through the interior 
of the country, and enduring numberless difficulties, privations, and 
dangers. He made a fine harvest in the province of Ilheos, and soon 
quitted Bahia for a still more extensive journey, across the provinces of 
Piauhy and Maranliam to the Amazon River, which he ascended as far 
as the confines of Peru. 

MM. Spix and Martius happily achieved in three years this immense 
journey of from 4000 to 4300 miles, through a hitherto unexplored 
territory : they incurred no serious accident, and brought home their 
valuable collections in safety. The Museum of Natural History in 
Munich was enriched by our travellers with the following treasures : — 
Mammiffera, 85 species; Birds, 350 species; Amphibia, 130 species; 
Pishes, 116 species ; Articulata, 2700 species ; Arachnidea, 80 species ; 
Crustacea, 80 species; Plants, 6500 species. 

The total expense of the expedition amounted to £2400 (30,000 
florins), by no means a large sum, considering the extent of the coun- 
try which was visited, and the number, novelty, and value of the col- 
lections. 

But valuable collections are trifles, compared with the use which is 
made of them. The King, the Bavarian Academy, and the travellers 
themselves, wvere perfectly aware that it is not enough to pile up new 
and curious objects in a museum, but that it is chiefly important to 
study, figure, and publish them. 

MM. Spix and Martius hastened to draw up an account of their 
journey, and they undertook simultaneously, the former a large publi- 
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cation on tlie Zoology, and tlie latter a similar one on the Botany of 
Brazil. Unfortunately the health of M. Spix had suffered severely 
from the tropical climate and the fatigues of the expedition. He died 
in a very few years after his return ; though not till he had completed 
five works in folio and in quarto, comprising the most important classes 
of the Animal Kingdom. From that time the whole burden fell on 
the shoulders of M. de Martius, who singly executed the second and 
third volumes of the ‘ Narrative of the Journey,’ and who published 
(besides the botanical works which I shall shortly mention) the " Fishes,’ 
with the assistance of M. Agassiz, and the ^ Insects’ with the help of 
M. Perty. Such were his activity and his tact, that he inspired his 
fellow-workers with his own zeal, and while sacrificing his private for- 
tune, he roused the interest of princes and the public, and produced in 
thirty-five years a series of publications of the highest class of merit. 
A glance at these works will show that this statement is no exaggera- 
tion. 

The Narrative (‘ Reise in Brasilien’) consists of three quarto volumes, 
accompanied by a highly curious atlas in folio. The frontispiece of 
this atlas, which M. de Martius published with the second volume, is 
characteristic of the author, and of that brilliant epoch when Munich 
was first adorned with monuments, and became an Italian city north 
of the Alps : it is a work of art, showing the universal humamtaire^^) 
and yet fanciful genius of Germany. Those who know Kaulbach’s 
grand composition of the Tower of Babel wiU understand my descrip- 
tion. The Past and the Present of South America are allegorically 
represented. The Equator, under the image of a Divinity, presides 
over the scene; with one hand he commands the outpouring of the 
copious waters which are to form the Rivers Orinoco, Amazon, and La 
Plata; in the other he holds a gigantic kind of lens, by which he con- 
centrates the rays of light on a Goddess, who typifies young America ; 
she, leaning against the Andes, appears as if amazed at her own strength, 
and but little disposed to use it ; beneath her, gnomes wielding mining- 
tools work in the earth ; and aU around her a multitude of plants and 
animals peculiar to South America, display in their abundance the 
double energy of heat and moisture. At the foot of the page the his- 
tory of America is portrayed in a very striking manner : warriors, armed 
with helmets and cuirasses, pursue on horseback, accompanied by blood- 
hounds, the miserable natives, who fall before the swords and muskets 
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of tbeir conquerors ; while, in the further recesses of the forests, In- 
dians are seen killing and eating wild animals, among them a tapir, 
which they have hunted. The peculiar aspect of the Caucasian and 
American race is carefully marked.* From amid these scenes of blood- 
shed and strife rises, in different guise, the actual state of America^ re- 
presented by a female, the daughter of Europe, who holds a book open 
OH her lap, and in her hand a caduceus, the emblem of Peace, while 
shepherds and agriculturists, of European descent, stretch out the hand, 
to implore her protection and bounty. This picture, composed by the 
illustrious Cornelius, is engraved by his pupil Stiike. 

Similar delineations exist in M. de Martins’s works, and give proof 
of his poetical turn of mind, to which, in composition, the German 
tongue affords many facilities ; for it is peculiarly adapted to the narra- 
tive of a journey, and its abrupt transitions convey with much force tlie 
alternations of the traveller from security to peril, from the narrow , and 
monotonous valley to the torrent’s shore or to the mountain’s top. In 
M. de Martins’s style, the topographical and statistical details of the 
journey are diversified with descriptions, as elegant and far more truth- 
ful than those of Chateaubriand. I am not an adequate judge of Ger- 
man composition ; but I have seen quotations from, his pages, as speci- 
mens of elegant prose, and I know that the illustrious Goethe admired 
many of the passages extremely. The ‘Narrative of the Expedition’ 
points out many important facts in botanical geography ; but it con- 
tains neither descriptions nor figures of plants, these being destined 
to form other more extensive and difficult works, in which M. de 
Martius was so happy as to obtain the assistance of highly eminent 
fellow-workers. 

The VNova Genera Species Plantarum Brasiliensiiun’ consists of mi- 
nute descriptions, and of 300 plates, carefully executed in the then 
novel style of engraving on stone. The first volume is by Zuccarini, 
that accm’ate botanist, so early lost to science : the other two are by 
M. de Martius. In the second volume are a great m^ng^Amaranthace^^, 
a Family which M. de Martius particularly affected ; in the third many 
new Gesmriacece and highly curious Vochysiacem and beautiful 
nmcem: Ak% publication of the latter was peculiarly opportune, being at 
the very time when De Candolle was describing Martius’s species of this 
Family in the third volume of his ‘Prodromus.’ The ‘Nova Genera’ 
includes about 350 new species and 66 new genera ; but it is the sin- 
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gularity of tbe forms, the perfection of the analyses, and excellence of 
the descriptive matter, which chiefly distinguish the book. The plan 
was analogous to that of Humboldt’s ' Nova Genera/ edited by Kunth, 
M. de Martins possessing an advantage over the latter able botanist in 
being the owner of the very plants which he describes, and in having 
a large number of good specimens at his command. The analyses, 
which were executed at Munich, by Minsinger and Prestele, are supe- 
rior to those of Turpin, in being more highly magnified and the details 
completer, including the embryo and the pollen-gTains. Doubtless 
Kunth and Turpin were the great analysts of their day, but Turpin 
began to be excelled by other artists, none of whom however equalled 
for perfection the two Brothers Bauer. 

The volume, which appeared between 18^8 and 1834, on the Cryp- 
togamic Plants of Brazil, displayed still more forcibly the talent of the 
Munich artists. The Perns, described by M. de Martius, are preceded 
by an admirable dissertation on the anatomy of the stems of the Tree- 
Perns, whose structure was then hardly known, by M. de Mohl, whose 
eight plates are excellently done ; indeed the delineations and descrip- 
tions are good throughout the volume. 

{To be continued.) 


On Papyrus, Bonapartea, and other ManU mhick cati furnish 
PiBRE for Paper-Pulp. 

[The Chevalier Glaussen has published the following interesting no- 
tices relating to these plants.] 

The paper-makers are in want of a material to replace rags in the 
manufacture of paper ; and as I have paid attention to the subject, I 
proceed to communicate the result. Pirst, however, I will explain what 
is required : viz. a cheap material, with .a strong fibre, easily bleached, 
and procurable in an unlimited quantity. I shall now enumerate a 
few of the substances which I have examined in my researches for a 
proper substitute for rags., ' 

‘ Bags, containing about 50 per cent, of vegetable fibre, mixed with 
wool or silk, are considered useless by the paper-makers, and are yearly 
burnt, to the amount of several thousand tons, in manufacturing prus- 
siate of potash. By the simple process of boiling these rags in caustic 
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alkali, animal fibre is dissolved, and the vegetable fibre becomes avail- 
able for making white paper pulp. Sm'at, or Jute, the inner bark of 
CorcAorus hiclicus (?), affords a paper-pulp of inferior quality, and with 
difficulty bleached. Agme, Jliormiiim tenax, and Banana, or Blantain 
fibre (Manilla Hemp), are not only costly, but it is almost impossible 
to bleacb them. The Bariana leaves contain 40 per cent, of fibre. Flax 
would replace rags in the manufacture of paper, were it not for its high 
price and scarcity, due, partly to the War, and partly to the injudicious 
way in which it is cultivated. Six tons of Max straw are required to 
give one ton of Flax fibre; and by the present mode of treatment all 
the woody part is lost. By my process the bulk of Max strata is less- 
ened by partial clearing before retting, whereby 50 to 60 per cent, of 
shoves (a most valuable cattle food) are saved, and the cost of the 
fibre reduced. By the foregoing statement it will be seen that the 
Max plmit yields only 12 to 15 per cent, of paper-pulp. All that I 
have said of Flax is applicable to Hemp, which produces 25 per cent, 
of paper-pulp. Nettles afford 25 per cent, of a very beautiful and easily 
bleached fibre, Balm-leaves 30 to 40 per cent., but not easily bleached, 
and the BromeliacerB 25 to 40 per cent. Botiapartea juncoidea (an Agave 
geminijiora?) contains 35 per cent, of the most beautiful vegetable fibre 
known, which is not only available for paper-pulp, but for all manu- 
factures in which Flax, Cotton, Silk, or Wool are used. It appears 
that this plant exists in great quantities in Australia (?); and it were 
highly desirable that our manufacturers should import a large quantity 
of it. The only preparation it requires is to be cut, dried, and com- 
pressed, like hay ; the bleaching and finishing may be done here. 

Berns give 15 to 20 per cent, of fibre, bard to bleacb, and Bqtiisetimi 
the same quantity, easily bleached, but of inferior quality. The inner 
bark of the Lime-tree affords an easily bleached, but not very strong 
fibre. AUJivea and many Malvacem yield 15 to ,20 per cent, of paper- 
pulp. Stalks of Beans, Teas, Hops, BmJcwheat, Botatoes, Heather, 
Broom, and many other plants, contain 10 to 20 per cent of fibre; but 
the extraction and bleaching present difficulties, which will probably 
forbid their use. The straws of the cereals cannot be converted into 
white paper-pulp after they have ripened their seeds, the joints or knots 
of the stalks having then became so hard as to resist all bleaching 
agents. To produce paper from them, it 'would be needful to cut them 
green, before the grain appears, — k prohahly disadvantageous plan. 
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Grasses contain 30 to 50 per cent, of fibre, not very strong, but 
readily bleaclied. Of our indigenous Grasses, Rye- Grass gives 35 per 
cent, oi paper-pulp, Phalaris 30, Arrliemtlierum 30, Dactylis and Ca 7 'ex 
the same. Several Reeds and Canes contain 30 to 50 per cent, of fibre, 
easily bleached. The stalk of the Bugar-cane gives 40 per cent, of white 
paper-pulp. The wood of the Coniferm affords a fibre adapted for 
making paper-pulp, — an accidental discovery of mine, when manufac- 
turing Flax cotton in my model establishment at Stepney, in 1851, I 
remarked that the Pine-wood vats, in which I bleached, were rapidly 
decomposed on the surface into a kind of paper-pulp. I collected some, 
and sent it to the Great Exhibition ; but it failed to excite attention, 
because the want of paper-stuff was not then felt. The leaves and top 
branches of the Scotch Mr give 25 per cent, of paper-pulp, and the 
shavings and saw-dust of its wood, 40 per cent. The expense of re- 
ducing to pulp and bleaching the pine-wood, will be about thrice as 
much as that of bleaching rags., 

As none of the above substances or plants would fully satisfy, in all 
points, the wants of the paper-makers, I pursued my researches, and at 
last remembered the Papyrus (the paper-plant of the ancients), which I 
.examined, and ascertained it to contain about 40 per cent, of strong 
fibre, excellent for paper, and easily bleached. The sole point which 
was not quite satisfactory is the question of abundant supply, the plant 
being confined to Egypt (.^)^: I therefore turned my attention to the 
plants of this country, and had the satisfaction to find that the Common 
Rushes (Juncus ej^ks us and others) contain 40 per cent, of fibre, quite 
equal, if not superior, to the Papyrus fibre, and a perfect substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper, and that one ton of Eushes contains 
move fibre than two tons of Flax straw. 


J Letter from Mr. J. E. Teysman, Chief Gardener of the Botanical 
Garden^ Bidtenzorg^ Jam^ to Dr. De Vriese, etc. etc., 07i the Oulfwa- 
Eafflesia Arnoli)!, E. Br. 

In November, 1854, I received from Bencoolen (Bangkahoeloe) a 
plant of BL, on the roots of which several plants, of 

=** Travellers report it as scarcely known in Egypt at the presesit day. It is fre- 
quent in Sicily (Indigenous ?) and abounds in Western tropical Africa. 
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different dimensions, of the Raffiesia Arnoldi, were growing as para- 
sites. The stem of the Oimm had been cut ofiP too short ; and proba- 
bly, from the removal and long journey, the development of the plant 
being impeded, it, as well as the parasite plants, died off. Among the 
RafflesicB however there was one that did reach maturity, and of which the 
ripe seeds were plainly distinguishable. I had these grafted on other 
Qksus roots, of two different species, as Cissus scariosa, BL, having a 
flat, tape-formed stem, and Oissus serrulata^ Exb., having a round stem ; 
upon both of which species, and perhaps on some others of this genus, 
it is to be found in a natural state ; at least I have found Rafflesia 
Fatma^ BL, on the island ISToessa Kambanga, or both species close 
together. This grafting was effected .very simply, by making a small 
incision in the bark of the thicker roots, and inserting in the opening 
a few seeds of Rafflesia Arnoldi^ which were covered with a little earth 
and a few leaves. Bor a long time after the operation nothing extra- 
ordinary was to be seen on the roots ; but the incision, although nearly 
grown over, is still visible. Lately, when revisiting the locality, I per- 
ceived very plainly that in different places near to, as well as far from, 
the incision, several young Rafflesi<B (from the size of a green pea to 
that of a hen’s egg) were developed, so that we can now boast of hav- 
ing brought the Rafflesia Arnoldi into cultivation, which, considering 
the slow growth from the grafting until now, we may reckon will re- 
quire our patience for the period of a year and a half, or a year at least, 
for the development of the plant. This experiment advances us a 
stride nearer to the knowledge of this very interesting Family of plants, 
and of their very intricate development. It is now proved that this 
plant may be raised from its seeds, but how that takes place in nature 
remains a secret. The very delicate and fine seeds must be forced up- 
wards and downwards, between the bark and the white wood, and fixed 
in appropriate places by means of the sap ; this appears plainly from 
the example before us, as the buds or young plants of the Rafflesia ap- 
peared both above and below the incision, and were at considerable 
distances. 

It is not probable that the seeds of the dead plant are transferred to 
the stem of the Oissus, in the place where the mother Rafflesia had 
grown, as that spot is then covered with dead crusts of the remains of 
the dead plant, and thus seems to possess little aptitude for the taking 
up of seeds. This is not the case. Another source of the propaga- 
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tioii must be sought for, which possibly may be, that the seeds of the 
Bafflesia, after the dissolution of the plant, scattered through the woods 
and forced into the ground by the rain, are taken up by tlie fine hair- 
roots of the Cissiis. It appears to me more probable that this propa- 
gation and grafting is effected by insects, which, on the dissolution of 
the plant, leaving it on account of its disagreeable smell, use these 
seeds, and transfer them undigested to the roots or subterranean stem 
of the Oissus, and deposit them in some fissure of the bark. Prom the 
situation of most of the Rafflesice, we should determine that this was 
done by some insect living underground, as the greater number of the 
buds are found on the thinner roots, growing whoUy underground, al- 
though I have seen some few that have been developed a few feet above 
the soil and on the stem. If however we take into consideration that 
the seeds may be shifted to a great distance from the place of grafting, 
by the tissue of cells, or between the bark and wood, then it may be 
indifferent where the grafting takes place j and it may be effected by 
winged insects, such as I have frequently seen come off the stem of the 
plant while in process of dissolution. Still something else must be 
borne in mind, viz. that it is known that Rafflesice are dioecious, that is^ 
masculine and feminine. How does the impregnation happen ? This 
may also be done by insects, if two plants of different sexes are at the 
same time in a state of development : let this be so.^ Such cannot 
have been the case with the plant received from Bencoolen ; though it 
came to us expanded, it was not open when it was dug out of the 
woods, since the plant has only a few days to live in a fio waring 
slate, and it seems almost impossible that the impregnation can take 
place before the opening, because the leaves all fit so closely upon each 
other, that no insect could possibly move between them ; and yet the 
seeds of this most probably unimpregnated plant have all come up well 
here. Lastly, another consideration arises : let it be admitted that the 
seeds are well impregnated by some means or other, how is it possible 
that they ripen in so short a time? for only a few days after blossom- 
ing the whole plant decays. If the culture of this plant be extended, 
which there is no reason to doubt, future observations, under a regular 
watching of the plants in gardens, may possibly clear up much that is 
dark and unknown, and of what it is impossible to observe in the wil- 

^ The question still arises, by what way or means is it possible for the pollen to 
penetrate the cavities of the ovary ?— Be V, 
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dernesses in wliicli these plants present themselves, For this however 
patience and practice are necessary. The period is not far off when 
these plants may be cultivated in European gardens vvith success, if they 
are once imported and strong plants of Cissiis are raised on which the 
grafting is to be made afterwards. These plants must be raised in large 
square or oblong frames, that the roots which are to serve as bases 
for the Rafflesim may spread strong enough. In the same manner must 
they be imported. 


Report of a Committee appointed to investigate the best method of Making 
and Recording Observations on the period of Leaping, Flowering, 
and Fruiting of Rlants^ held during the Meeting of the German As- 
sociation of Naturalists^ at Viemia^ on the 19^7^ of Sep tewiber, 1856. 

In consequence of a proposal made in the meeting of the Botanical 
Section on the 18th of September, the following gentlemen assembled 
in the hall of the Botanical Section, to discuss their views respecting 
phonological observations, and to agree upon a uniform plan, by which 
these might hereafter be simnltaneously carried on : — Dr. Ferd. Cohn, 
of Breslau; Dr. Karl Fritsch, of Vienna; Dr. A. E. Furnrohr, of 
Eegensburg; E. tiampe, of Blankenhiirg ; F. Flazslinszky, ofEperies; 
Professor Oswald Heer, of Zurich ; L. von Heufier, of Vienna; Flerm. 
iloffmami, of Giessen ; Dr. A. Kerner, of Ofen ; Dr. A. Pokoray, of 
Vienna ; Dr. Ph. L. Eabenhorst, of Dresden ; Dr. Siegfried Eeissek, of 
Vienna ; Dr. Adalbert Sehnitzlein, of Erlangen ; and Dr. Otto Sendt- 
iier, of Munich. 

Professor Karl Kageli, of Zurich, was chosen president of this Meet- 
ing; and Professor Hoffmann opened the proceedings by giving his 
ideas on the phsenological observations which have hitherto been made. 
These presented no uniformity, either in their methods or in their ob- 
jects; which is the more to be regretted, since the number of observers 
is daily increasing. The object usually sought is to re-establish some 
xelatioB between climates and the period of flowering, — an attempt which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is premature, A further reason 
why all such attempts have hitherto led to no results, lies in the want 
of uniformity amongst the observations, and in too many plants being 
made the subjects of observation. Professor Hofl'mann suggested 
therefore that a smaller number of , plants should be selected, and such 
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only as are widely-spiead and conspicuous ; further, that a single spe- 
cies, and always the same individual, should be chosen, and the most 
favourable station for observations fixed upon. 

Professor Heer agreed with the views of the first speaker, and stated 
that in Switzerland thirty-four places had been fixed on for phonolo- 
gical observations, the recently completed account of which he laid be- 
fore the meeting. He considered of great importance the records of 
the times free of frost and snyow, and of the depth of earth frozen, which 
had been taken account of in the work; lying before him. 

Dr. Cohn considered the most important object of phonological ob- 
servations to be the fixing, of the mean times of development at the 
places of observation, for which indeed a long series of years would be 
necessary. 

E. Hampe perfectly agreed with his predecessor, and drew attention 
to the fact, that in making choice of the plants to be experimented on, 
particular attention should be paid to those whose most important 
stages of development fall at that time of the year of which the tem- 
perature most nearly approaches the mean annual temperature. He 
proposed therefore, in the first place, to determine the places where 
phonological observations should be carried on. 

Professor Sendtner considered it advisable for the present to confine 
the observations to those places only which now possess meteorological 
stations, against which Professor Hoffmann spoke. The latter was of 
opinion that the present meteorological stations are still in such a con- 
dition as will not justify any comparison between climates and the pe- 
riods of flowering plants. 

L. von Heufler requested Dr. Fritsch, who had made such observa- 
tions the study of his life, to communicate to them his experience on 
this subject. 

After Dr. Fritsch had explained some of his views, he proposed that 
the whole body of gentlemen who had composed instructions for pho- 
nological observations, should agree in the composition of one common 
paper of instructions, which proposal was also agreed to. 

In the first place the catalogues of Messrs. Cohn, Fritsch, and Hoff- 
mann, of the plants which these gentlemen had recommended for ob- 
servations, were united, and the plants were taken in alphabetical order 
one after another. 

The following species of plants were fixed upon : — Acer platamidefi. 
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L., Msmlus Hippocadaymm^ L., Berheris vulgaris, L., Catalpa spring m- 
folia, Sims, (Jolchicum autumnale, L., Qomallaria ma^alis, L., Corylus 
Avellana, L., Crocus vernus, L., Ogtisus Laburnum, L., Daphne Meze- 
ream, L., Dagus sghatica, L., Cornus mascula, L., Fraxmus excelsior, L., 
Fntillaria imperialis, L., Hepatica triloba fl, cmrul., Hordeum vulgare, 
hjbernum and cestivum, Leucojum vernuyn, L., Liliiim candidum, L., 
Frunus avium, L., and P. Fadus, L., Fgi'us Mains, L., Fihes Grossu- 
laria, L,, Bibes ruhrum, L., Robinia Fseudaeacia, L., Samhucus nigra, L., 
Secale cereals, liybernum and cestivum, Sorbus Aucuparia, L., Syringa 
vulgaris, L., Tilia parvifolia, Ehrb., Triticum vulgare, liybernum, L., 
Vitis vinifera, L. 

A proposal of Eabenhorst, also to include certain Cryptogams in 
tlie observationSj was considered premature, and therefore negatived. 

In the plants under examination the following phases should be ob- 
served : — 

1. The first appearance of the surface of the leaf. 

2- The first fully-expanded blossom, the pollen appearing prominent. 

3. The first ripe, normal fruit, without worm-hole, at the beginning 
of the harvest of each sort of grain. 

4. General decoloration of the leaves. 

Eemarks on the duration of vegetation with reference to the weather, 
namely, the first and last frosts, and the duration of the snow. 

Observations are also to be desired on the general period of ripening 
of flowers and fruits. In observations continued for many years upon 
leafing, flowering, and fruiting, the same tree, or the same group of 
similar plants, the same meadow, etc., must always be taken for obser- 
vation. 

(Signed) Kernee; Eeissek; Pokoray. 


Note on Bichilanthe Zeylanica ; by G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

Owing to my overlooking a mistake made by the native draftsman, 
this species is represented, in PL YIII. A, fig. 1, of the present volume, 
as being furnished with interpetiolary stipules; such is not the case. 
The description of the plant (at p. 270), explains the true structure. 

G. H. K. T. 
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Note on the Genus Doona; hy G. H. K. Thwaites, Esq. 

To tlie description of this genus, published in Yol. lY. of this Work, 
page 7 (1852), may be added the following character of the embryo 
Embryo cotyledonibiis foliaceis, valde inmqualibus ; hariim maxima in™ 
ter stratum oleoso-albuminosum contorto-convoluta, in germinatione 
inclusa ; altera brevissima, in germinatione saepissime emergente. 

The above shows the genus Noona^ Thw., to be abundantly distinct 
from Ilopea, Eoxb., the cotyledons of which, like those ot Vatican L., 
are subequal, very fleshy, and emergent in germination. 

Seven species of Doona have now been detected in Ceylon. 


BOTANICAL INFOEMATION. 


Valuable American Herha7'ium for Sale. 

This Herbarium has been collected, during many years’ residence in 
the United States, by John Carey, Esq., who wms actively engaged there 
in botanical pursuits, but who is now about to give up his house in 
London, in consequence of a recent severe bereavement in his family. 

The Collection includes the indigenous plants of the North American 
Continent, from Canada to California, and Northern Mexico, containing 
many of the recent discoveries in the latter countries i and, with respect 
to those of the Northern and Middle States, it is almost complete, and 
no less so, to a very great extent, in respect of the Flora of the Southern 
and Western States. The specimens are unusually full and tine, com- 
prising the best selections from very numerous collections made in ail 
parts of the Union, and amounting, it is believed, to upwards of 50, 000 ; 
the whole very neatly and carefully cemented down upon upwards of 
12,000 handsome, full-sized, and heavy sheets of white paper, arranged 
in appropriate genera sheets of stiff coloured paper.^ 

* Notwithstanding, however, the size of the paper, the collection is capable, with- 
out iuconvenience, of being, if desired, incorporated with mv Eorfus Siceus ; 
and we know, from those best competent to judge, that this is one of tlie most re- 
in arkahle, most complete and faultless of American Herbaria, that has ever been 
formed, and the most authentically named. 

VOL. VIII. 8 c 
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The Herbarium is contained in two large cabinets of American Black 
Walnut, with glass doors, and appropriately fitted up for the reception 
of the sheets. To a student of American Botany this Collection would 
be very valuable, not only for the geographical range of the species, to 
which great care has been devoted, but also as being of absolute autho- 
rity as to the species of Torrey and Gray, and other American authors, 
with whom the Collector was in habits of the closest intimacy. 

To avoid the expense and inconvenience of removal, the Herbarium 
would be sold at a very moderate price to an applicant before Christ- 
mas. Bor further particulars apply to the Proprietor, Mr. J. Carey, 
8, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 


Odal Oil. ■ 

Our valued correspondent, the Eev. E. Johnson, M.A., of Palliim 
Alleppu (coast of Cochin), South India, has sent, together with many 
excellent dried plants of that country, a bottle of the Odal (or, as often 
wrongly spelt, Adul) Oil, used there externally, with other oils, for 
rheumatism, together with a bottle of the fruit. The Oil is extracted 
from the seed, and is the product of Sarcodigma 'Kleini% of which spe- 
cimens are also sent in the box. ‘‘ There was a curious mistake,’’ Mr. 
Johnson writes, about this in the Beport on the Oils of the Madras 
Exhibition (copied in a note in our Eeport on the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, p. 35) : I was granted ' Honourable Mention ’ for having identified 
"’f ooram OiV as the product of the 8. Kldnii, while the Odal Oil was 
said to be still wihiown. Now I do not know the Foorana Oil at all. 
The only meaning I can attach to the word is Moimr Oil ; while, in 
fact, I mdeniified the Odal Oil as the product of S, KlemW 

Another little error is copied in the Eeport of the Paris Exhibition 
(p. 30, note) from the Eeport on the Gims and Besins of the Madras 
Exhibition, viz. that the MuUg Bui is a resinous exudation “ used for 
incense.” Mr. Johnson has kindly sent us specimens of the bark of 
the Mutty Pul (Ailantus Malaharicd)^ with its curious resinous grains, 
but they are not used as incense in any part of the Cochin country. 
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Muller^ s European Herharium, 

Mr. Muller, who is -the Conservateiir of the herbarium of M. De Can- 
dolle, at Geneva, where he has had. great opportunities of determining 
accurately and from the most authentic sources the species of plants (of 
which he has fully availed himself), and being desirous of devoting more 
of his time to the study of Gryptogamic Plants, has decided on disposing 
of his own private hebarium of Phanerogamic Plants. The following 
notice will give some idea of this extensive and well-preserved collec- 
lection : — 

‘‘Llierbier de Phanerogames du Soussign^ offert aux amateurs, 
se compose de pres de 5000 especes spontanees de la Suisse, de 
FAllemagne, de la Hongrie, du Piemont, de la Corse, du midi et de 
Pouest de la Prance et cles Pyrenees. Eii terme inoyen chaque espece 
est representee par 2 exemplaires (de deux localites), et chaque exem- 
plaire se compose de 1, 2, 3, pieds on rameaux dhiue plante. La flore 
du Synopsis de Koch y est a pen pres complete ; le pen qui manque 
est surtout de ITstrie, ou ce sont des formes hybrides. Dans les 
Eanuncul. Crucif. Legumin. IJmbellif. Composit. etc. on a mis beau- 
coup de soins pour avoir les fruits. Le tout est tres bien conserve et 
les exemplaires sont generalement tres beaux. Le prix en est de 100 
liv, sterl. (Lettres affranchies.) 

T. Mdllee, Conservateur de Fherb. DC., 
Cour St. Pierre, a Geneve.” 


Mr. Spnwe's Collections. 

More collections of plants have lately been received from this enter- 
prising botanist, from the vicinity of Tarapoto, in Peru. These, toge- 
ther with what will immediately follow, are perhaps the last of a truly 
tropical character that are to be expected by the subscribers ; for Mr. 
Spruce informs us that he intends to proceed directly to the mountains, 
on his way to Quito, the capital of Ecuador, whose position, by the side 
of the great mountain Pichinca (itself at an elevation of 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea), renders it- perhaps one of the finest localities 
in the world for the Cryptogamist, and as the researches of Dr. Jameson 
wouldTead us to expect. 
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M. Hubt bu Pavilion’s Flmits of Sicihj, etc. 

M. liuet du Pavilion lias informed us of ills and his brother’s return 
from their excursions during* the year 1856, in Sicily, Calabria, and the 
Abruzzos, bringing collections with which they are well satisfied. These 
will be distributed among the subscribers as soon as they are properly 
arranged and named. 

They also wish the public to be informed that they have still at their 
disposal collections of from 300 to 400 species from their Sicilian jour- 
neys, undertaken in 1855. The price of these and of the present year’s 
collections, are 25 francs the century to non-subscribers. 

The address of M. Huet du Pavilion is “Eue Verdaiiie, n. 266, 
Geneva.” 


To the Editor of the ^ Journal of Botany' 

Conceiving that in Natural History, as in many other things, it is 
never too late to retract an error, however long it may have been per- 
sisted in, I think it only fair towards Mr. Neisler, that I should beg 
leave to recall in your Journal the remarks on the subject of Arachis 
and Siylosanthes which I made in your 7th vol., pages 177 to 179. 
Notwithstanding the care with which I had previously examined the 
flowers of these plants, I now find that, in Stylosanthes at least, I was 
misled by the remarkable changes which take place in the base of the 
style immediately after fecundation ; and although there are some- points 
which I cannot yet clearly comprehend, I readily admit that my former 
views were erroneous. 

Geobge Bentham. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 


Hookeb, De. Joseph Dalton : Eloea of Tasmania; being the 
Third Series of the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. Parts I.-III. 
4ito, London, 1856. 

We call attention to this valuable work, not for the purpose of offer- 
ing any extended remarks or criticisms upon it, but mainly to announce 
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its being in course of publication (and not tardily, for three stout fas- 
ciculi, each of eighty pages, and twenty beautiful plates from the pencil 
of Mr. Eitch, have appeared), and to express our satisfaction that at 
length our country is beginning to feel the importance of making known 
to the world the vegetable productions of her colonies. ‘'Floras” of 
the kingdoms and empires of civilized Europe (Spain alone excepted) are 
common enough ; and there is scarcely a country in the globe of which 
detached portions have not been explored, and their vegetable riches 
more or less accurately described and illustrated ; but, till within these 
few years, there has not existed, as far as we know, any such Flora of 
an extra-European colony, whether under the British or foreign sway, 
as could be practically useful to a resident or casual visitor who might 
wish to study Botany. It was the researches and collections of the 
lamented Sir JoEn Franklin, of Sir John Eichardson and Drummond, 
and the several Arctic voyagers and travellers, which formed the ground- 
work of the ‘Flora Boreali- Americana, or the Botany of the British 
Possessions in North America,’ which appeared in 1840, “under the 
auspices of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” They pro- 
cured the means for forming the needful collections, and provided the 
necessary funds for carrying out’ the publication, — two volumes, 4to^ 
with 248 plates and an excellent map. 

Again, in 1839, the Admiralty sent out an expedition, under Captain 
Sir James Boss, to explore the Antarctic and adjacent regions ; and 
thence originated, under the same authority, the important botanical 
series termed ‘The Botany of the Antarctic Yoyage,’ of which the 
work now under consideration is the third and last section. In 1 844- 
1847 appeared the first portion or series, — two 4to volumes, with 198 
coloured plates, divided into two sections: the first comprising the 
vegetation of certain islands, British Possessions, though they can 
scarcely said to be colonized, viz. Lord Auckland’s Group and Camp- 
bell’s Island ; and, secondly, of Antarctic Eegions (ewclusive of Lord 
Auckland’s Group and Campbell’s Island), and embracing our most 
southern colony, viz. the Falkland Islands. The second section was con- 
fined to a rising and now highly important colonj^ ‘The Flora of New 
Zealand,’ which was published in 1853-1855, with 130 plates. This 
is now followed by the third and last series, describing the vegetation 
of an equally valuable colony in the southern hemisphere, and which 
heads this article, viz. ‘ The Flora of Tasmania,’ or, as it has hitherto 
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been usually called, Yan Diemen’s Land. This will extend to two vo- 
lumes, and will be illustrated with 180 plates. 

Such are briefly the important services which science owes to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. But they are far from all. 
Barely is a surveying voyage sent out, but it is, and lias been ever since 
the clay s of Cook, accompanied by one or more practical ihen of science, 
whose discoveries have been turned to good account. Nor have our 
Chief Secretaries for the Colonies been backward in encouraging, where 
it seemed really needful, the formation of Botanic Gardens ; and their 
powerful influence, and that of the Governors themselves, has been felt 
ill many ways in connection with the Kew Gardens and Museum, and 
is exemplified at this moment in the researches of Dr. Mueller in North 
Australia, as noticed in the pages of the present number of our 
Journal. Equally deserving of praise and acknowledgment are the 
services of the Head and various Chief Officers of the Foreign Office ; 
they embrace every opportunity to promote science in foreign countries : 
witness the several exploratory journeys into Africa, the results of which 
are more and more important every day. In that Office our valued 
friend, George Lenox-Conyngham, Esq., is preparing a series of printed 
Instructions for the study and collecting of objects of Natural History, 
to be largely distributed among our Ministers and Consuls and the se- 
veral political agents abroad, the results of which cannot fail to prove 
valuable. 

We turn now to another powerful governing power, namely the 
Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company, whose 
encouragement in former years to the cause of science, and of botany 
in particular, called forth our hearty commendations in a memoir on 
the subject, published in the ‘Botanical Miscellany,’ vol ii. p. 90 , as 
follows For a long series of years the East India Company have, 
with a liberality which does them the highest honour, manifested a dis- 
position to foster this branch of science (botany) ; well aware how much 
we owe to the vegetable creation for our food, our clothing, our ships, 
onr buildings, and innumerable articles connected with the arts, do- 
mestic economy, and medicine ; so that commerce might in consequence 
be materially benefited by an increased knowledge of the vegetable 
productions of India.” Some notice then followed of the noble Bo- 
tanic Garden of Calcutta (no less than five miles in circumference) ; of 
the vast collections of plants made at the Company’s expense; of the 
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many publications of Roxburgh, Hamilton, Wallicli, Wight, etc,, pa- 
tronized and fostered by them (especially the ‘Mora Indica* of Dr. 
Roxburgh). All this encouragement wa& bestowed at a time (1882) 
when a great portion of their possessions was unexplored; while at 
the present day, a work which we will take leave to say, though of little 
pretensions, yet of the highest character and usefulness, is nipped in 
the bud, for want of that aid vsrhich is so entirely in the power, and so 
eminently to the interest, of the Company to give; we allude to the 
‘ Flora Indiea’ of Drs. Hooker and Thomson, of which the first volume, 
octavo, of 565 pages (including the Introductory Essay, in English), 
accompanied by a most valuable and accurate map, prepared purposely 
to illustrate the physical geography of India and the botanical pro- 
vinces, appeared last year, 1855. The work has been twelve months 
before the public, and has elicited encomia from the first botanists in 
Europe and in the United States ; but the pecuniary loss to the Authors 
has been infinitely too heavy to justify their continuing the publication 
without that support which has, unsolicited, been so liberally given by 
our Government to the Colonial Floras already mentioned. It may 
not be uninteresting to our readers to be made aware of some of the 
circumstances that have attended this publication, and we propose to 
state them at a future period. 


Gray, He. Asa : Manual oe the Botany of the United States 
(Second Edition), including Virgmia, Kentuchj^ mid all parts of the 
Mississippi; arranged according to the Matnral System. (17/6^ Mosses 
and Liverworts ly Wm. S. Sullivan t.) TFith lourteen Mates, 
illustrating the Genera u/* Crypto g ami a. 8vo. New York : 1856. 

This valuable contribution to the Botany of the United States is, the 
indefatigable and learned author assures us, designed as a compendious 
Flora of the noi'therii portion of the United States, for the use of stu- 
dents and practical botanists. “ The lii'st edition,”^' he continues, “ was 
hastily prepared, to supply a pressing want. Its plan having been gene- 
rally approved, has not been altered, although the work has been to a 

" Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, from New England to 
Wiseonsin aod south to Ohio and Pennsylvania inclusive (The Mosses and Liverworts 
by AY. S. Suliivant) ; " etc. etc. 
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great extent rewritten. Its increased size (740 pages) is mainly owing 
to the larger geographical area embraced in it, being here extended 
southward so as to include Yirginia and Kentucky, and westward to 
the Mississippi Eiver.” 

This important volume exhibits two principal features : firstly, tlie 
increased number of species both of Phmnogams and Cryptogams 
consequent upon additional geographical area included ; and secondly, 
the very beautiful and numerous figures, executed, it would appear, by 
Mr. Sprague, of the genera of Ferns, Mosses, and Hepaticm, — thus 
simplifying to a great extent the study of what must ever be reckoned 
among the most beautiful of Nature’s vegetable forms. These Plates 
are nearly as- valuable to the student of European as of American Cryp- 
togamia, the genera of the two countries being very similar. 

The Prefiice contains some brief interesting notices on the geogra- 
phical distribution of plants within the given area ; and the time, Dr. 
Asa Gray tells us, is not far distant “ when, as the result, especially of 
the labours and investigations of Prof. Tuckerman upon our Lichems, 
of the Eev. Dr. Curtis upon our Fungi, and of Prof. Harvey upon our 
Alg^, as well as of Messrs. Sullivant and Lesquireux upon our Moms, 
all our Cryptogamia may be in a similar manner presented to tlie stu- 
dent in the form of a supplementary volume, separate from that com- 
prising the phmnogamous or flowering plants.” 


It is requested that the folio whig corrections may be made in this Volume 
Page 230, 7 lines from the bottom, dele (Plate XI. J..B.) 

Page 231, line 19, and at line 25, for Tab. XI. A. read XII . R 
Page 231, line 7 from bottom, dele (Tab. XI. B,). 

Page 232, line 1, Plate XI. U, and all that follows in that and the following lino. 

Page 257, at tlie end of line 7 add (Tab. XII. 
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